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BEFORE THE CERTAIN. . 


As the Manager of the Pertoxlnance sits before the curtain on the 
hoards, and looks into the Fair, a feeling of profound melancholy cui^es. 
over him in his survey of tlie bustling place. There is a great quantity 
of eating and drinking, making love and jilting, laughing and the’ 
contrary, smoking, cheating, fighting, dancing, and fiddling : there are 
bullies pushing about, bucks ogling the women, knaves picking pockets, 
l)olicemen on the look-ont, quacks (ot/ier quacks, plague take them ly 
bawling in front of ihcir booths, and yokels looking up at the tinselled 
dancers and poor old rouged tumblers, while the light-fingered folk 
are operating upon their pockets behind. Yes, this is Vanity Fair ; 
not a moral place certainly ; nor a merry one, though very noisy. 
Look at the faces of the actors and buffoons when they come ofif^from 
their business ; and Tom Fool washing the paint off his cheeks bch'Jr^ 
lie sits down to dinner with his wife and the little Jack Puddings 
beliind the canvass. The curtain will be up presently, and he will bo 
turning over head and heels, and crying J^pw are you V ' . 

A man with a refioctlve turn of mind, walking through an exhibition 
<ji this sort, will not be oppressed, I take it, by his own or other people’s 
^ hilarity. An episode of humour or kiiuj^ess touches and amuses him 
here and there; — a pretty child looking at a gingerbread stalT; a 
pretty girl hlusliiiig whilst her lover talks to her and chooses her 
tairing ; poor Tom Fool, yonder hehiiifl tlie waggon nmn^ying 
bone with the lionost family w^ich lives by his tu nbl: ; but the 
general impression is one more melancholy than inirtl ful. , When you 
come home, you sit down, in a sober, contemplative, not uncharitable 
frame of mind, and apply youi*sclf to your books or your business. 

r nave no other moral than this to tag to the present story of 
“ "Vanity Fair.” Some people coijisider Fairs immoral altogether, and 
eschew such, with their servaiAs jyid families : very likely they are 
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ri Bat wlto tliiiik otlierad^e, and are of a lazy, or a 

i^cnevcknt, or a',sarcaStic mood, may peiSiaps like to step in for half an 
hoift*, and look iit the performances. Tliere are scenes of all sorts ; 
some dreadful combats, some grand and lofty horse-riding, some scenes 
of. high life, and some of very middling indeed; some love-making for 
the scntiinentMl, ruid some light^comic business ; the whole accom}»anied 
by appropriate scenery, and brilliantly illuminated with the AnthorV 
own candles.* 

WJiat more has the Manager of the Performance to sriy ? — To 
acknowledge the kindness with which it has been received in all the 
princi})al towns of England through which the Show has passed, and 
wliere it lias been most favourably noticed by the respected conductors 
of die Public Press, and by the Nobility and Gentry. He is proud to 
think that his Puppets have giv^en satisfaction to the very best company 
■ in this empire. Tlic famous little Becky Puppet luis been pronounced 
to be uncommonly flexible in the joints, and lively on the wire: the 
Amelia Doll, though it has had a .mialler circle of admirers, has yet 
been carved and dressed with tlie greatest care by the artist : the 
Dobbin Figure, though apparently clumsy, yet dances in a very amusing 
and natural manner : the Little Boys’ Dance has been liked l)y some ;• 
a!i<l please to remark the richly-dressed figure of the Wicked Nobleman, 
on which no cxjienso has been spared, an<l wliich Old Nick will felcli 
away at tlie end of this singular performance. 

'' And with this, and a profound bow to bis natrons, tlie Manager 
retires, and the curtain rises.* 

London', 

Juve 28, IS-iS 


Ihe original Edilion of Vanity F;iU* was published with the Author’s designs 
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YANITY FAIR 

A NOVEL WITHOUT A HERO, 

CHAPTER I. 

'^CHISWICK MALL.i 

W HILE the present century was in its teens^ and on one sunshiny 
morning in June, there drove up to fflfgreat iron gate of Miss 
Pinkerton’s academy for young ladies, on Chiswick Mall, a large family 
coach, with two fat horses in blazing harness, driven by a fat coachman 
in a three-cornered hat and wig, at the rate of four miles an hour. A 
black servant, who reposed on the box beside the fat coachmaif, 
uncurled his bandy legs as soon as the equipage drew up opposite Miss 
Pinkerton’s shining brass plate, and as he pulled tlie bell, at least a 
scoio of young L ^ods were seen peerinr^ out of the narrow windows 
the stately old brick house. Nay, the^.cute observer might have 
recognified the little red nose of good-iiS,^ured Miss Jemima Pinkerton 
herself, rising over some geranium-pots in tlie window of tliat Ihdy’s 
ov/n drawing-room. 

“ It is Mrs. Sedley’s coach, sister,^ said Miss Jemima. “Saml>f,.the 
bhuk servant, has just rung the bell ; and the coiishmau has a new red 
waistcoat.” 

“ Have you completed all the necessary preparations incidei^ to Mis» 
Scdlcy’s departure, Miss Jemipia]” asked Miss Pinkerton herself, 
t4iai majestic lady ; the Semiramis of Hammei’sinith, the friend of 
Do.'tor Johnsoi*, the correspondent of Mrs. Chapone herself. 

“ The girls were up at four this morning, packing her trunks, sister/' 
Wiig)lied Miss Jemima ; ‘‘ we have made her a bow-pot.” 

“ Say a bouqiiet, sister Jemima, ’tis more genteel.’^ ^ 

• ‘‘Well, a booky as big almost as a hay-stack; I have put up two 
bottles of the gilly-Hower-water Mrs, Sedley, and tiio receipt for 
t ankliig it, in Amelia’s box.” • 
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“And I trust, Iriss Jemima, you have ma^e a copy of ^Miss Sedloy^s 
accounj^. This it, is'‘ it ? Very good-c-ninety- three pounds, four 
shillings. Bo kind enough to address it to John Sedlcy, Esquire, and 
to seal this billot whicli I liavo writton to his lady.” 

In Miss Jemima’s eyes an autograph letter of her sister, Miss 
Pinkerton*, was an object of as deep veneration, as would have been a 
letter from a sovereign. Only wjion her jnipils quitted the establish- 
ment, or when thty were about to be married, and once, Avhen poor 
Miss Birch died of the scarlet fev(‘r, was Miss Pinkerton kno\v]i t:> 
write personall}" to the parents of her pupils ; a?ul it was .TcmiinaV. 
opinion that if arydiing comd console Mrs. Birch for lier da,ngldei*‘s 
lossv it v/ould that pious and elpqucnt composition in whicli jNIihs 
Pinkerton minounccd the event. 

In tlic present instance, Miss Pinkerton’s “billet” was to the 
folP-v'inc' elu’ct : — 

. The MciUf Chiswich, June lo, IS — . 

— After her six years' lesidence at the Mali,! liavc the 
hqnour and happiness of presenting Miss Amelia Sedley to her parents, 
as a young lady not unworthy to occupy a fitting posilion in their 
^polished and refined circle. Those virtues wldcli cliaractcrise the 
■young English gentlewoman, those accomjdlshmcnts wliicli become lier 
.•jirtli and station, will not be found Avaiiting in the amiable Miss Sedley, 

■ whose inclurdrif and obedience liavo endeared her to her instructors, and 
who.se delightful sweetness of temper has charmed her aged and her 
govthfj.l companions. 

*\In music, in dancing, in ortliograjihy, in every variety of ernbroi- 
<k‘ry and nc(‘dlc-work, sIk* will be found to have realised her friends’ 

• ‘'ondcst ivishci^. In geography there is still much to be desired ; and a 
<^.ireful and uHdoviating use the backboard, for four hours daily 
» during the next throe yeiA's, is recommended as necessary to the 
■?toquiremont of that dignified xleportinent and carriage^ so requisite fur 
every young lady of fashion, 

“ In the principles of religion aiid^ morality, IMiss Sedley will he found 
wort’iy of an establishment which has been lionoured l)y the presence 
of The Great I^exicograjiher^ and the patronage of the admirable INfr.s 
Chapoiic. In leaving the jMall, Miss Amelia carries with her tho 
hearts olklicr companions, amPthe affectionate regards of her mistress, 
who has the honour to sui)scrihe herscK. 

“Madam, 

“ Your most obliged humble servant, 

“Baruaua Pinkerton.” 

,T r 

“P.S, Miss Sharp accompanies Miss Sedley. It is particularly 
requested that Miss Shar])’s .«tay in Bussell Square may not exceed ten 
days. The htmily of dlstiiictiou witli whom she is engaged, desire to 
avail themselves of her service.^ as boon a.s po.s3ible.” 
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This letter completed, !^^iss Pi nkorton pnigieeded to write her own J 
name, and Miss Sed ley’s, in the fly-leaf of a Johnson’s Dictionary — the 
interesting work which she invariably presented to her scholars, on 
their xlcpai'ture from the* !Mall. On tin*, cover w\as inserted a copy of 
“ Lines addresse<l to a yAing lady on quitting Miss Pinkerton’s school, 
at tlio Mall; by the late revered J)octor Samuel Johnson.” In fact, 
the lexicographer’s name was always on the lips of this majestic woman, 
-.ind a visit he had paid to lier was the caiLso of her reputation and her 
ibvlnne. 

Doing commanded by her elder sister to get “ the Dictionary ” from 
the Clipboard, Miss Jemima barl extracted two copics«>f the Ixiolw 
i..h(i receptacle; in quest ion. AVhen Miss Pinkerton luyl finished the 
inseri]><ion in the first, Jemima, w’ith rather a dubious and timid air,' 
luiaded her t' second. 

“ Por whom this, ]\Iiss Jemima ? ” said Miss Pinkerton, witli awful 
coldness. . . 

• “ I^\)r Btfcky Shar]),” answered Jemima trembling very much, and 

blushing over her withered face and nock, Jis she turned her back oil 
her sister, “ For Becky Sharp : rdic’s going too.” 

“MISS JEMIMA!” cA-laimed Miss Pinkerton, in the larg« 
capitals. “ Ai'o yon in your senses 1 Peplace the Dixonary in the 
closet, and never ventuve to take such a liberty in future.” 

“Well, .sister, it’s only two-and-niiK'peiicc, and poor Becky will be 
mir?crable if she don’t get one.” 

S<*nd jNIiss Sedley instaiilly to mo,” said Miss Pinkerton, ^.nd so 
venturing not to say anotlier word, poor Jemima trotted off, excLtd- 
iiigly flurried and nervous. 

IMiss Scdlcy’s papa was a merchant in T.ondon, and a man of .‘«omo 
woaltli ; whereas Miss Sharp was au articled pujiil,, for wliom Miss 
]’‘iukcrtoii had done, as she thought, qurlc enough, without conferring^ 
u’mui licr at parting the high honour cf the Dixonary. 

Although school mi.strcssc.s’ letters are to bo trusted no move-nor less 
than churchyard epitajdis ; yet, ag it sometimes happens that a. person 
•Icparts this life, who i.s really (lcscr\«ing of all the praises tUi stone-^ 
cutter carves over his boiu-s ; who /k a good CTwistian, a good parent, 
elilld, wife or husband ; wlio actii.-dly does leave a dis;consulato family 
to niouni his loss; so in academies of the male and female it cx^yvs 
every now and then, that fjio pupil is fully worthy of the praises 
Ix'stowed by llie di.sintercated instructor. Now, IMiss Amelia Scdlcy 
w:vs a yoiiic!^ Imly of thi.s singular .species, and deserved not only all 
that Miss Pinkerton said in her jwaisc, but had many cLanning 
‘qualities wliich that pompous old IMiiierva of a woman could not 
see, from the dilferences of rank and age hefwoen her jiupil ajid 
luu’self. 

For she could not only sing like a lark, or a INIrs. Billlngton. and 
dance like llillisborg or.Parisot^ and embroider beautifully; and spell 
as well as a Dixoiiary iLclf ; but she had such a kindly, .smiling 
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tender, gentle, generous l^eart of lier own,^as won the love oT every- 
body who came near her, from Mineiwa herself down to the poor girl 
in the scullery, and the one-eyed tartwoman’s daughter, who was 
permitted to vend her wares once /i.week to ?Lhe young ladies in the 
Mall. She. had twelve intimate and bosom friends out of the twenty- 
four young ladies. Even envious j^Iiss Briggs never spoke ill of her : 
'high and mighty ^.iss Saltire (Lord Dexter’s grand-daughter) allowed 
'that her figure was genteel : and as for Miss Swartz, the rich woolly- 
, haired mulatto from St. Kitt’s, on the day Amelia went away, she was 
jih such a passion of tears, that they were obliged to send for Dr. Floss, 
an^rValf tipsif};, her witli sal volatile. Miss Pinkerton’s attachment 
was, as may be;, supposed, from the h*igh position and eminent virtues 
of that lady, calm and dignified ; but Miss Jemima had already 
whimpered several times at the idea of Amelia’s departure ; and, but ‘ 
^for fear'of her sister, would have gone olf in downright hysterics, like 
!the heiress (who paid double) of St. Kitt’s. Such luxury of grief, 

■ however, is only allowed to parlour-boarders. Honest Jemima had all 
itlie bills, and the washing, and the mending, and the puddings, and the 
plate and crockery, and the servants to superintend. But why speak 
al.v.ut her 1 It is probable that we shall not hear of her again from 
this moment to the end of time, and that when. the great filligrce iron 
gates are once closed on her, she and her awful sister will never issue 
therefrom into this little world of history. 

But as we are to see a great deal of Amelia, there is no hann in 
saying, at the outset of our acquaintance, that she was a dear little 
crof-sture ; and a great mercy it is, both in life and in novels, which 
(and the latter especially) abound in villains of the most sombre sort, 
that we are to have for a constant companion, so guileless and good- 
natrired a person^ As she is not (t heroine, there is no nee^ to describev ■ 
her person ; indeed I am afraid that her nose was rather short than 
otherwise, and her cheeks a ^^eat deal too round and red for a 
heroine*? but her face blushed with rosy health, and her lips with the 
freshest of smiles, and she had a pair of eyes, which sparkled with the 
■firightes^i and honestest good-humour, except indeed when they filled 
with tears, and that was,a great deal too often ; for the silly thing would 
cry over a dead canary bird ; or over a mouse, that the cat haply had 
sei^^ upon^ or over the end of a novel, were it ever so stupid ; and as 
for saying an unkind word to her, werp any persons hard-hearted 
enough to do so — why, so much the worse for them. Even Miss 
Pinkerton, that austere and god-like wornan^ ceased scolding her after 
the first time, and though she no more comprehended sensibility than 
she did Algebra, gave all masters and teachers particular orders to » 
treat Miss Sedley with the utmost gentleness, as harsh treatment was 
injurious to her. 

So that when the day of departure came ; between her two customs 
of laughing and crying, ]\Iiss Sedley Mias greatly puzzled how to act. 
^e was glad to go home, and yet most wofully sad at leaving school/* 
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For three days before, little Laura Martin, the oiphan, followed her 
about, like a little dog. SWe had to make aiift receive at least fourteen 
presents, — to make fourteen solemn promises of writing every week : 

“ Send my letters under|Cover to my grandpapa, the Earl of Dexter,’* 
said Miss Saltire (who, % the way, was rather shabby) ; “Never mind 
the postage, but write every day, you dear darling,” said the’ impetuous 
and woolly-headed, but generous aiid affectionate Miss Swartz ; and 
the orphan, little Laura Martin, (who was just in round-hand,) took her 
friend’s hand and said, looking up in her face wistfully, “ Arni lia, when 
I write to you I shall call you Mamma.” All which details, ] have no 
doubt, Jones, who reads this book at his (jlub, will oronounce Jo be 
excessively foolish, trivial, twaddling, and ultra-sentimental. ’Y<^s;^I 
can see Jones at this minute (mther Hushed with his joint of mutton 
and half-pint of wine), taking out Lis pencil and scoring under the 
words “foolish, twaddling,” &c., and adding to them his own repiark of 
“ quite truer Well, he is a lofty man of genius, and admires the great ^ 
and heroi(im life and novels ; and so had better take warning and 'go 
elsewhere. 

Well, then. The flowers, and the presents, and the trunks, jind 
bonnet-boxes of Miss Sedley having beeu arranged by Mr. Sambo m 
the carriage, together with a very small and weather-beaten old cow^ 
skin trunk with Miss Sharp’s card neatly nailed upon it, which was 
delivered by Sambo with a grin, and packed by the coachman with a 
corresponding sneer — the hour for parting came ; and the grief of that 
moment was considerably lessened by the admirable discourse which 
Miss Pinkerton addressed to her pu])il. Not that the parting spei^ch 
caused Amelia to philosophise, or that it armed her in any way with a 
calmness, the result of argument ; but it was intolerably dull, pompous, 
and tedious ; and having the fear of her schoolmistress greatly before 
her eyes, Miss Sedloy did not venture* ^ her presenc?, to give way to 
any ebullitions of private grief. A s»ed-cake and a bottle of wine were 
produced in the drawing-room, as on the solemn occasions of the visit ot 
parents, and these refreshments being partaken of. Miss Sedley was at 
liberty to depart. • ^ a 

“ You’ll go in and say good by to Miss Pinkerton, Becky ! ” said Miss 
Jemima to a young lady of whom nobody took any notice, and who was 
coming down stairs with her own bandbox. ^ 

“ I suppose I must,” said Miss Sharp calmly, and much to^ie wonder 
of Miss Jemima ; and the hitter having knocked at the door and 
receiving peynission to come in, Miss Sharp advanced in a very iiiieon- 
cerned manner, and sahl in French, and with a perfect accent, 
^“Mademoiselle, jc viens vous faire ines adieux.” 

Miss Pinkerton did not understand French ; she only directed those 
who did : but biting her lips and throwing np her venerable and 
Itoraan-nosed head, (on the lop of which ligured a large and solemn 
turban,) she said, “ Miss Sharp, J wish yoi» a good morning.” As the 
Ilammersmith Seiniramis spoke, she waved one hand, both by wa}- of 
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adieu, and to give Miss Sharp an opportunity of shaking one of the 
fingers 4>f tho hand wliiclf was left out for that puqjoso. 

Miss Sliarp only fohliid Inn' own hands with a very frigid smile an<l 
bow, and quite declined to a(;ce])t the proijered lioKour ; on which 
Semirainis tossed nj) lier turban more indign intly Ilian ever. In fact, 
it was a little battle between tlie ^mung lady and the old one, and the 
latter was worsted. Heaven bless yon, my child,” said she embracing 
Amelia, and scowlfiig the while over the girl’s sliouldcr at Miss Sliar;). 

Come away, Becky,” said hliss Jemima.,, pulling the young woman 
away in great alarm, and the drawing-room door closed upon tlieiu 
fof^ur. 

aften came fTic struggle and parting below. 'Weeds refuse to t(‘ll 
:t. All the servants, were there in the ball — all tho dear friends — a, 11 
the young ladies — the danclng-mastcr avIio bail just arrived; and there 
!was simh a sciiilliug, and hugging, and kissing, and crying, willi the 
•hysterical yocyw of Miss Swarlz, the ]‘arlonr-boardi;r, from lier room, 
as* no jicn can derjict, and a.s the tender heart would faiu^j)a.ss over. 
Tire embraeing was over ; they parted — that is. Miss Sialley ]>arted 
'froiAi her friends. Miss Sharp had demureh* entered tlie cai-ringc some 
.^nutes before. Nobody cried tbr leaxiug Acr. 

Sambo of the baiuly-iegs shimmed the carriage-door on his young 
weeping mistress. lie sprang up behind the carriage. ■“ Stop! ” cried 
Mi$s Jemima, rusliing to the gate with a ])arcel'. 

‘‘It’s some sandwiches, my dear,” said she to AmcHa. “ Voii may 
be hungry, juiu J;uow ; ;ind Becky, Becky Sliai]), larrifs a bool; for you 
tli^t my sister — that is, I — Jolinson’s -Dijiunary, you know ; you 
niustn’t leav'C us without th.-it. Cood by. Drive on, coachman, Cod 
bless you •! ” 

^nd the kind creature reli'eatcd into tlie garden, overcome wltii 

But, lo ! ami just as the coayh drove oil’, Miss Slnirp ])ut her pale 
fitce opt of the v.’iudow, ami actually Hung the book back into the 
garde 11 . 

Tliis^rdmost caused Jemima b) la'mt v/Ith terror. “Well, I never,” 
— said she — Avhat an audacious ” — Dmotion pi'evenf ; m 1 her fi oiu 
completing cither sentence. The carriage rolled away ; the great s 
v.'eu;^ closed ; tlie b-jil rang for the dancing hsson. The v/erld is Leforj 
th^ two young ladies ; and so, farewell to Chiswick Mull. 
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CIIAPCER IT. 

iN v;riifju iiiss sharp and miss skdley prepare td open 

THE CAMPAIGN. 

When Miss Shiirp liad poiTormcd the lioroical aet montioJied^ia tlis 
hist chapter, and had seen the I^ixoaary il) in;^ ovei^he parem,»iiL* o? 
the little garden, tall at length at the feet oi tiio ifstonished htisa 
Jemima, the young lady's countenaiice, v/hicli had before worn aii 
almost livid look of hatred, assumed a smile tlmt perhaps was ^scarcely 
more agreeable, and she sank back in the c;p*riage in an easy frame o5 
mind, saying — So niueh for the Dixonary ; aiul, thank God, I'in -out 
of Cliiswmk.” j 

Miss Sedley was almost as flurried at the act of defiance as JHisal 
Jemima had been ; for, consider, it was ))ut ojie minute tliat siie liadj 
left scliool, and the impressions of six years arc not got over in 
space of time. Nay, with some persons those awes and terrors of youthS 
last for ever and ev^r. I know, for instance, an old geiiileman of sixty-j 
eiglit, v/ho said to me one morning at breakfast, with a very agitatedj 
counliMianee, dreanicil last night tliat I was flogged by Dr. llaine.”j 
Dailey had carried him back live and lifty years in the couivf} of tliatl 
evxming. Dr. Ihiinc and Ins rod were just as awful to him in his,he"artj 
then, at sixty-eight, as they had been at thirteen, if the D'oetor, v/ithl 
a large birch, had appeared bodily to him, even at the ago of threescoro| 
and eight, and had said in awful v*i^e, “ Doy, take •down your pantj 
* * i ” Well, well. Miss Sedley wms execodingly alarmed at this actj 

of insubordination. . ^ 

1 low could you do so, Iteb-ecca ? ” at last she said, after a ] )au?o. 
“Wliy, do you tliiiik Miss Pfldierton v.dJl come out and order m, 
b;ick to tlie ])lackdioic ! ” said Itebecea, laughing. 

‘SVo:bnt” 

I hate tlic whole house,” continued JMiss J^'harp, in a fury. l^hope 
I may never set eyes on it again. I wish it were in the bt^ttom o>lhu 
Thames, I do ; and if hliss X^inkerton were there, I wouldn’t pick her 
out, that I.wouldu’t. O how I should like to see her floating in the 
water y Olid I r, turban and all, with her train streaming after her, and 
her nose lilce the beak of a wherry.” 

Hush ! ” cried Miss Sedlc 3 \ • 

“ Why, will tlie black footman tell tales ? ” cried Miss Hebccca 
laughing. “He may go back find tell Udiss Pinkerton that I liate her. 
with all my soul ; and I wish jie would ; and I wish i had a mearjitj 
of proving it, too. Por two years I have only had insults and outrage | 
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t^pom her. I have been tj'eated worse than any servant in the kitchen, 

I have *never had a friend or a kind word, except from yon, I have 
been made to tend the little girls in the lower schoolroom, and to talk 
French to the Misses until I grew sick of myfiother-tdhgue. But that 
talking French to Miss Pinkerton was capWal fun, wasn’t it? Sho 
doesn’t know a word of French, and was too proud to confess it. T 
believe it was that which madd her part with me ; and so thank 
Heaven for French. Vive la France! Vive VEmfereur! Vive 
Bonaparte ! ” 

“ O Eebecca, Rebecca, for shame ! ” cried Miss Sedley ; for this was 
a theffj^atest blasphemy Rebecca had as yet uttered ; and in those days, 

[ in ragland, to ^say “ Long live Bonaparte ! ” was as much as to say 
: ‘‘Long live Lucifer ! ” “ How can you — how dare you have such wicked, 
re^ngeful thoughts ? ” 

I v^Ro^senge may be wicked, but it’s natural,” answered Miss Rebecca. 
I’m no angel.” And, to say the truth, she certainly was not. 

For it may be remarked in the course of this little c(?<iversation 
(which took place as tho coach rolled along lazily by the river side) that 
though Miss Rebecca Sharp has twice had occasion to tliank Heaven, 
l^as been, in the first place, for ridding her of some person whom slie 
^ted, and secondly, for enabling her to bring her enemies to some sort 
jof perplexity or confusion ; neither of which are very amiable motives 
for religious gratitude, or such as would be put forward by persons of 
a kind and placable disposition. Miss Rebecca was not, then, in tho 
least kind or placable.*^ All the world used her ill, "said this young ^ " 
misanthropist, and we may be pretty certain that persons whom all the : 
world treats ill, deserve entirely the treatment they get. The world is ♦ \ 
a looking-glass, and gives back to every man the reflection of his own 1 i 
face Frown at it, and it will in turn look sourly upon you ; laugh at i ' 
it and with it, and it is a joll^f kind companion ; and so let all young ■ 
persons take their choice. This is certain, that if the world neglected . 
Miss Sharp, she never was known to have done a good action in behalf * 
of any^>ody ; nor can it be expected that twenty-four young ladies 
Hshould all be :is amiable as tli*^ he^’oino of this work, Miss Sedley. 
(whom we have selected for the very reason that she was the best- 
natured of all, otherwise what on earth was to have prevented us from 
puttmg up^ Miss Swartz, or Miss Crump, or Miss Hopkins, as heroine 
in her place”?) — it could not. be expected that everyone should be of tho 
humble and gentle temper of Miss Amelia Sedley ; should take every 
opportunity to vanquish Rebecca’s hard-heartedness and ill-humour ; 
and, by a thousand kind words and offices, overcome, for once at least, 
her hostility to her kind. 

« 

Miss Sharp’s , father was an artist, and in that quality had given 
lessons of drawing at Miss Pinkerton’s Ichool. He was a clever man ; 
a pleasant companion ; a careless student ; with a great propensity for 
nmning into debt^ and a pai'tiality for the tavern. When he wjia 
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drunk, ho used to beat his wife and daughter^ and the next morning, 
with a headache, he would rSil at the world for its neglect of hia genius, 
and abuse, with a good deal of cleverness, and sometimes with perfect 
reason, the fool^ his brq|her painters. As it was with the utmost 
difficulty that he could kelp himself, and as ho owed money for a mile 
round Soho, where he lived, he thought to better his circumstances by 
manjing a young woman of the French nation, who^was by profession 
an opera-girl. The humble calling of her female parent, Miss Sharp 
never alluded to, but used to state subsequently that the Entrechats 
were a noble family of Gascony, and took great pride in her descent* 
from them. And curious it is, that as she advanced i?ijife this.yfti’’^g ’ 
lady’s ancestor increased in rank rfnd splendour. , 

liebecca’s mother had had some education somewhere, and her 
daughter spoke French with purity and a Parisian accent. It was in 
ihose days rather a rare accomplishment, and led to her engagement 
vith the orthodox Miss Pinkerton. For her mother being dead, .her 
ather, finding liimself not likely to recover, after his third attack of 
lelirium tremens^ wrote a manly and pathetic letter to Miss Pinkerton, 
■ecommending the orphan child to her protection, and so descended to 
he grave, after two bailiffs had quarrelled over his corpse. Rebecca^ 
fas seventeen wlien she came to Chiswick, and was bound over as an ^ 
rticled pupil ; her duties being to talk French, as we have seen ; and • 
ler privileges to live cost free, and, with a few guineas a year, to gather 
qi«ps of knowledge from the professors who attended the school. 

' She was small and slight in person ; pale, sandy-haired, ant^ with 
3T^es habitually cast down : when they looked up they were very large, 
dd, and attractive ; so attractive, that the Reverend Mr. Cris p, fi^sh 
rom Oxford, and curate to the Vicar of Chiswick, "tEe Reverend 
iir. Flowerdew, fell in love with Miss^ Sharp ; being shot dead bjM 
;lance of her eyes, which was fired all th'J? way across Chiswick Church 
rom the school-pew to the rcading-de5k. This infatuated young man 
ised sometimes to take tea with Miss Pinkerton, to whom he had»been 
>reseiited by his mamma, and actually proposed something like marriage 
n an intercepted note, which the 3nc-^yed applewoman was charged 
o deliver. Mra. Crisp was summoned from Bjpxton, and abruptly 
arried off her darling boy ; but the idea, even, of such an eagle in the 
Jhiswick d oveco t caused a great flutter in the breast of Miss IJpkertwi^ 
,vho would have sent away Mis§ Sharp, but that she was bound to her 
indcr a forfeit, and who never could thoroughly believe the young 
ady’s protestations that she had never exchanged a single word with 
VTr. Crisp, except under her own eyes on the two occasiops when she 
^^d met him at tea. 

By the side of many tall and bouncing young ladies in the establish- 
ment, Rebecca Sharp looked like a child. But alie had the dismal 
hggflfiity of poverty. Many a dij;^ had she talked to, and turned away 
:r6m her father’s door ; many a tradesman had she coaxed and wheedled 
nto good-humour, and into the granting of one meal more. She sate ^ 
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t urban, and was as tall as a grejjadier, and had been up to this time an 
irresistible princess, ftad no will or 8rt*€ngth like that of her little 
apprentice, and in vain did battle against her, and tried to overawe lier. 
"Attempting once to scold her in public, Eftbecca htt upon the before- 
mentioned plan of answering her in FrenclJ, which quite routed the old 
^ woman.' In order to maintain authority in her school, it became neces- 
sary to remove this rebel, this*monster, this serpent, this firebrand ; 
and hearing abolit this time that Sir Pitt Crawley’s family was in want 
of a governess, she actually recommended Miss Sharp for the situation, 
firebrand and serpent as she was. “1 cannot, certainly,” she said, 
“find fault with ]\Iiss Sharp’s conduct, except to myself; and must 
allow that h^ talents and accomplishments are of a high order. As 
far as the head goes, at least, she does credit to the educational system 
pursued at my establishment.” 

Apd so the schoolmistress reconciled the recommendation to her 
conscience, and the ind^tures were cancelled, and the apprentice was 
•fre’e. The battle here described in a few lines, of course lasted for somo 
months. And as Miss Sedley, being now in her seventeenth year, was 
about to leave school, and had a friendship for Miss Sharp, (“ ’tis the 
only point in Amelia’s behaviour,” said Minerva, “ which has not been 
satisfactory to her mistress,”) Miss Sharp was invited by her friend 
4o pass a week with her at home, before she entered upon her duties . 
as govemess in a private family. 

Thus the world began for these two young ladies. For Amelia it 
was quite a new, fresh, brilliant world, with all the bloom upon it. It 
was hot quite a new one for' Eebecca — (indeed, if the truth must be 
told with respect to the Crisp alfair, the tart-woman hinted to somebody, 
who took an afiy^ivit of the fact to somebody else, that there was a 
^eat deal more than was made public regarding Mr. Crisp and Mias 
Sharp, and that his letter t#:is m amwer to another letter). But wlio 
can tell you the real truth of the matter 1 At all events, if Eebecca 
was not beginning the world, she was beginning it over again. 

!l^ the time the young ladies reached Kensington turnpike, Amelia 
had* not forgotten licr compayion^, but had dried her tears, and had 
blushed Very much and been delighted at a young officer of the Life 
Guards, who spied fier as he was riding by, and said, “ A dem fine gal, 
e|;^d ! ” and before the carriage arrived in Bussell Square, a great deal 
of conversation had taken place about the Drawing-room, and whether 
or not young ladies wore powder iis well as hoops when presented, and 
whether she was to have that honour : to the Lord Mayor’s ball she 
knew she was to go. And when at length home was reached, Miss 
Amelia Sedley skipped out on Sambo’s arm, as happy and as haudanj^p.^ 
a girl as any in tlui whole big city of London, Both he and coachman 
agreed on this point, and so did her father and mother, and so did every * 
one of the ser^'ants in the house, as tiiey stood bobbing, and curtseying, 
and smiling, in the hall, to welcome^ their young mistress. 

You may be sure that she showed Eebecca over every room of the 
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je, and everyiliing in ever^ one of her draw(jrs ; and her books, and 
piano, and her dresses, and all her necklaces, brooches, lactife, and 
Sr^ks. She insisted upon Rebecca accepting the white cornelian 
the turquois^ I'ings, ajd a swegt sprigged muslin, which was too 
11 for her now, though It would fit her friend to a nicety and-slie 
^•mined in her heart to ask her nyther's permission to present her 
te Cashmere shawl to her friend. Could she not ^are it ? and had 
her brother Joseph just brought her two from India ? 

7 hen Rebecca saw the two magnificent Cashmere shawM which- 
3ph Sedley had brought home to his sister, she said, with perfect 
h, “ tliat it must be delightful to have a brother,” an^^easily gpt*the 
’ of the tender-hearted Amelia* for being alone in tj^e world, an 
inn without friends or kindred. 

Not alone,” said Amelia; “you know, Rebecca, I shall always be 
r friend, and love you as a sister — indeed I will.” 

Ah, but to have parents, as you have — ^Ivind, rich, affectionate 
Diits, who»give you everything you ask for ; and their love, which is 
’C precious tliau all ! My poor papa could give mo nothing, and I 
but two frocks in all the world ! And then, to have a brother, ’a 
r brother ! Oli, how you must love him ! ” 
imelia laughed. 

What ! doirCt you love him ? you, who say you love everybody ? ” . 
Yes, of course, I do — only — ” 

Only wliat 1 ” 

Only Joseph doesn’t seem to care much whether I love him ojj not 
gave me two fingers to shake when he arrived after ten years 
ence ! He is very kind and good, but he scarcely ever speaks to ifie ; 
link he loves his pipe a great deal better than his »» * * * “but here 
iclia checked herself, for why shoul<^ she speak ill of her brotlj^i^ 
e was very kind to me as a child,” ^he added ; “ 1^ was but five 
,rs old when he went away.” • 

Isn’t he very rich. ? ” said Rebecca. “ They say all Indian nj\lJob3 
enormously rich.” 

■ I believe he has a very large income*’ 

’And is your sistcr-in-law a nice pretty woman 
’ La ! Joseph is not married,” said Amelia, laughing again. 

Perhaps she had mentioned the fact already to Rebecca, ^t that 
mg lady did not appear to hqve remembered it ; indeed, vowed anef 
itested that she expected to see a number of Amelia’s nephews and 
ces. She was quite disappointed that Mr. Sedley was not married ; 

5 was sure Amelia had said ho was, and she doted so on little 
^dren. 

5JL*ihink you must have had enough of them •at Chiswick,” said 
nelia, rather wondering at the sudden tenderness on her friend’s 
rt ; and indeed in later days MiSs Sharp would never have committed 
rself so far as to advance opinioi^, the untruth of which would have 
en so^easily detected. But we must remember that she is but nine^ 
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teen as yet, unused to,t]ie art of decel^ng, poor innocent creature ! 
and nfaking her own experience in her own person. The meaning of 
the above series of queries, as tnanslated in the heart of this ingenious 
young woman, was simply this i‘If Mr. Joseph Sedley is rich and 
unmarried, why should I not marry him ? have only a fortnight, to 
be sure, but there is no harm in frying.” And she determined within 
lierself to make tjiis Laudable atWmpt. She redoubled her caresses to 
Amelia ; she kissed the while cornelian n^klacc as she put it on ; and 
vowed she would never, never part with it. When the dinner-bell 
rang she went down stairs with her ai*m round her friend’s waist, as is 
the habit of yi^aug ladies. She was so agitated at the drawing-room 
iloor, that slje could hardly find c5urage to enter. “ Feel my heart, 
how it beats, dear ! ” said she to her friend. 

“ No, it doesn’t,” said Amelia. “ Come in, don’t be frightened. Papa 
won't* do you any harm.” 


" CHAPTEE III. 

r.EliECCA IS IN PRIiiSENCE OF THE ENEMY. 

A VERT stout, puffy man, in buckskins and hessian boots, with several 
immense neckcloths, that rose almost to his nose, with a red striped 
waistcoat and an apple green coat with steel buttons almost as large as 
cro^ui pieces, (it was the morning costume of a dandy or blood of those 
days,) was reading the paper by the fire when the two girls entered, 
aiSti.bounced off his arm-chair, and blushed excessively, and hid his 
entire face almost in his neckcloths at this apparition. 

“It’s only your sister, Joseph,” said Amelia, laughing and shaking 
the ‘tyvo fingers Avhich he held out. “ I’ve come home for ffoodj you 
khovj ; and this is my friend, Jtftss Sharp, whom you have heVrd mo 
mention.” c * 

“ No, never, upon^ my word,” said the head under the neckcloth, 
shaking very much, — “ that is, yes, — ^^vhat abominably cold weather, 
Mi-svS ; ”-^ 5 ^and herewith he fell to poking the fire with all his might 
Slthongli it was in the middle of June.^ 

“ He’s very handsome,” whispered Eehecca to Amelia, rather loud. 

“ Do you think so ? ” said the latter. “ I’ll tell him.” 

“Diuding! not for worlds,” said Miss Sharp, starting back as timid 
as a fawn. She had previously made a respectful virgin-like curt^ 
to the gentleman, and her modest eyes gazed so ^erseveringly on wio 
carpet that it was a wonder how she should have found an opportunity 
to see him. • 

“ Thank you for the beautiful shg-wls, brother,” said Amelia to the 
fii’e-poker. A v© they not beautiful Eebcccal ” 
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‘‘X) heavenly ! ” said Miss Sharp, and her eye^ went from the carpev 
straight to tJie chandelier. • 

Joseph still continued a huge cAttering at the poker and tongs, 
puffing and blowifig the while, and j;urning as. red as his yellow face 
would allow him. “I can’f make you such handsome presents, Joseph,” 
continued his sister, “but while I was^at school, I have embroidered for 
} on a very beautiful pair of braces.” * ^ 

“ Good Gad ! Amelia,” cri^ the brother, in serious alarm, what do 
you mean?” and plunging with all his might at the btdl-rope, that 
article of fiirjiiturc came away in his hand, and increased the lioncst 
fellow’s confusion. “ For heaven’s sake see if iny bugg;^s at the door 
1 ca?i'( wait. I must go. D — thatfgroom of mine. I mi\st go.” 

At this minute the father of the family walked in, rattling his seals 
like a true British merchant. “ VVliat’s the matter, Emmy ? ” says Ik?:* 

“ J oseph wants me to see if his — ^liis luggy is at the door. VViiat is 
papa 1 ” 

“ It is a o»e-liorso palanquin,” said the old gentlemf-yi, who was a wag 
in his way. 

Jose]>h at this burst out into a wild fit of laughter ; in which, 
encountering the eye of Miss Sliaiq), he stopped all of a sudden, as if hej^ 
had been shot. 

“ This young lady is your friend ? Miss Sharp, I am very happy tp 
see you. Have you and E^my been quai'relUng already with Joseph, 
that he wants to be off? ” 

“I promised Bouamy of our service, sir,” said Joseph, “to dine with 
him.” 

“ O fio ! didn’t you tell your mother you would dine here ? ” 

“ But in tills dross it’s impossible.” 

“ Look at him, isn’t ho handsome ei^ongh to dine anywhere, JJiige 
Sharp ? ” ' * 

On which, of course, Miss Sharp loolvod at her fi icnd, and they both 
sot off in a fit of laughter, highly agreeable to tlie old gentleman. 

“ Did you ever sec a pair of buckskins like those at Miss Pink- 
erton’s ? ” continued he, following up hi# advantage. 

“Gracious heavens ! Father,” cried Joseph. ^ 

“ Tiiere now, I have hurt Ids feelings. Mrs. Sedley, my dear, I have 
hurt your son’s feelings. I have alhidod to his buckskins, j^sk Atlss 
Sharp if I haven’t ? Como, Joseph, be friends with IMiss Sharp, ami 
let us all go to dinner.” 

“ Tliere’s a ];ullau, Joseph, just as you like it, and Papa has brouglit 
home the best tu^ot in Ilillingsgate.” 

^ Come, come, sir, walk down stairs with Miss Sliarp, and I will 
b^Jaw jyith these two j^oung women,” said the father, and he took an 
pvm of wife and daugliter and walked merrily off. 

If Miss Rebecca Sharp had determined in her heart upon making 
the conquest of tjiis big he«n^ right 
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to blame her ; tor though the task of husband-hunting is generally, and 
I with becoming modesty, entrusted by young persons to their mammas, 
recollect that Miss Sharp had no lAnd parent to arrange these delicate^ 
imsijtters for her, and that if she did^not get a^usband*for herself, there 
'jc'Sas.ho one else in the wide world who woulG take the trouble off her 
bands. What causes young people to “come but the noble 

ambition of matrjimony ? Wha*t sends them trooping to watering- 
places? What keeps them dancing till five o’clock in the morning 
through a whole mortal season ? AVhat causes them to labour at 
piano-forte sonatas, and to learn four songs from a fashionable master 
at a guinea a l^son, and to play the harp if they have handsome arms 
and neat ell^ows, and to wear Lincoln Green toxopjiolite hats and 
feathers, but that they may bring down some “ desirable ” young man 
“^uh those killing bows and arrows of theirs ? AVhat causes respectable 
parents to take up their carj^ts, set their houses topsy-turvy, and 

( spend a fifth of their year’s income in ball suppers and iced champagne T 
Is it sheer love of their species, and an unadulterated wish to see 
young people happy and dancing ? Psha ! they want to marry their 
daughters • and, as honest Mrs. Sedley has, in the depths of her kind 
;:heart, already arranged a score of little schemes for tho settlement of 
her Amelia, so also had our beloved but unprotected Bebecca deter- 
mined to do her very best to secure the husband, wbo was even more 
necessary for her than for lier friend. She had a vivid imagination ; 
she had, besides, read the “ Arabian Nights ” and “ Guthrie’s 
Geography ; ” and it is a fact, that while she was dressing for dinner 
and after she had asked Amelia whether her brother was very rich, 
.ViSie'had built for herself a most magnificent castle in the air, of which 
she was mistress, with a husband somewhere in the background (she 
jriot seen Kim as yet, and ^is figure would not therefore be very 
distinct) ; she had arrayed herself in* an infinity of shawls, turbans, and 
diamond necklaces, and had mounted upon an elephant to the sound of 
the march in Bluebeard, in order to pay a visit of ceremony to the 
^ Grand Mogul. Charming Alnaschai- visions ! it is the happy privilege 
of youth to construct you, ancLuiariy a fanciful young creature besides 
Bebecca Sharp has indulged in these delightful day-dreams ere now ! 

, Joseph Sedley' was twelve years older than his sister Amelia. He 
wa»>4n tihe East India Company’s Civil Service, and his name aj/i^eared, 
at the period of which we write, in the Bengal division of the East 
India Register, as collector of Boggley Wollah, an honourable and 
lucrative post, as everybo3y knows : in order to know to what higher 
posts Joseph rose in the service, the reader is referred to the same 
periodical. ^ 

Hoggley Wollah is situated in a fine, lonely, marshy, jungly district, 
famous for snipe-shooting, and where not unfrequently you may Hush a ‘ 
tiger. Ramgunge, where there is a magistrate, is only forty miles off, 
and there is a cavalry station about thirty miles farther ; so Joseph 
wrote home to his parents, when he took possession of his cellectofShip 
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He had lived for about ejjght }Kars of liis^Iife, quite alone, at this 
charming place, scarcely seeing I Christian face except twic5 a year, 
when the detachment arrived to oarry off the revenues which he had 
collected, to Calcutta. I • | 

Luckily, at this time* he caught |k liver complaint, for the cure of 
which he returned to Europe, an^j which was the source of great 
comfort and amusement to him in his native country. He did not live 
with his family while in London, but had lodgings of his own, like a 
gay young bachelor. Before lie went to India he was too young -to] 
j partake of the delightful pleasures of a man about town, and plunged 
into them, on his return, with considerable assiduitjt He drdve his 
horses ill the Park ; he dined •at the fashionable tajrerns (for thol 
Oriental Club was not as yet invented) ; he frequented the theaU^^as 
the mode was in those days, or made his appearance at the (J^era, 
laboriously attired in tights and a cocked hat. 

‘ On returning to India, and ever after, he used to talk of the pleasure 
of this period of his existence with great enthusiasm, and give you to 
understand that he and Brummel were the leading bucks of the day. 
But he was as lonely here as in his jungle at Boggley WoIIah. ' He 
scarcely knew a single soul in the metropolis : and were it not for klft 
doctor, and the society of his blue-pill, and his liver complaint, he mustf 
have died of loneliness. He was lazy, peevish, and a hon-vivamt ; the 
appearance of a lady frightened him beyond measure ; hence it was* 
but seldom that ho joined the paternal circle in Russell Square, where 
there was plenty of gaiety, and where the jokes of his goodgiatured 
old father frightened his amour-propre. His bulk caused J oseph much 
anxious thought and alarm ; now and then he would make a desperate 
attempt to get rid of his superabundant fat ; but his indolence and 
love of good living speedily got th^Jietter of thesg endeavQi«» at 
reform, and he found himself again at his three meals a day. He never 
was well dressed ; but he took the hugest pains to adorn his big person, 
and passed many hours daily in that occupation. His valet made a 
fortune out of his wardrobe : his toilet-table was covered with as many 
pomatums and essences as ever wero employed by an old beauty : he 
had tried, in order to give himself a waist, every girth, stay, and '^ist- 
band then invented. Like most fat men, he would have his clothes 
made too tight, and took care they should be of the moat- bftttiant 
colours and~youtlifu]^cut. AYhen dressed at length, in the afternoon, 
he would issue forth to take a drive with nobody in the Park ; and 
i-hen would eome back in order to dress again and go and dine with 
nobody at the Piazza Coffee-House. was as vain a ^irl ; and 
4)erhap3 his extreme shyness was one of the results of his extreme^ 

’ If Miss Rebecca can get the better of*/im, and at her first 

entrance into life, she is a youn^ person of no ordinary cleverness. 

The first move showed consitferable skill. When she called Sedley a 
very handsome man, she knew that Amelia would tell lier mother, who 
would probably tell Joseph, or who, at any rate, would be pleased by the 

0 
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ompliment paid to her sqp. All mothers aye. If you had told Sicorax 
hat hef sou Caliban was as handsome as Apollo, she would have been 
leased, witch as she was. Perham/too, Joseph Sedley would overhear 
he compliment — ^Itebecca spoke /oi^d eiiougl| — and h^ did hear, and 
thinking in his heart that he waja very fineinan) the praise thrilled 
hrough eveiy fibre of his big bcjjj% and made it tingle with pleasure. 
Then, however, canje a recoil. “Is the girl making fun of me ? ” he 
bought, and stmightway he bounced towards the boll, and was for 
.'^treating, as w'e have seen, when his father’s jokes and his mother’s 
jntrcaties caused him to pause and stay where he was. He conducted 
ihe ybiuig lady^down to dinuor in a dubious and agitated frame of 
mind. “ Does^she really think I anf handsome 'I ” thought he, “ or is 
fijeanly making game of me We have bilked of Joseph Soflley 
be5i% as vain as a girl. Heaven help us 1 the girls have only to turn 
lih^tables, and say of one of their own sex, “She is as vain as a man,” 
Uiey will liave perfect reason. The bearded creatures are quite as 
eager for praise, quil;e as finikin over their toilets, quite as proud of 
their personal advantages, quite as conscious of their powei-s of 
fascination, as any coquette in the world. 

w Down stairs, tliei^ tliey went, Joseph very red and blushing, 
Rebecca very modest^ and h.olding her green eyes downwards. She 
^ 2 ls dressed in white, with bare shoulders as white as snow — tlie 
[)ictiire of youth, unprotected innocence, and Immble virgin simplicity. 
“ I must be very (juiet,” thought Rebecca, “ and very much interested 
about’Xiidia.” 

Now we have hec,rd bow Mrs. Sedley Ifad prepared a fine curry for 
her son, just as he liked it, and in the coui*se of dimier a portion of this 
dish Avas olfcTcd tQ Rebecca. “ What is it I ” said she, turning an 
ajijiWiiiiig look ifr. Joseph. 

‘ Ca])ital,” said he. His mouth was full of it : his face quite red 
Avith the delightful exercise of go*bbliiig. “ Mother, it’s as good as my 
OAvn oiiiTies in India.” 

“ Oh, I must tiy some, if it is an Indidf disli,” said Miss Rebecca. “I 
am sure everything must bego(»d that comes IVom there.” 

“Give Miss Sliaip .^^/ine cuny, my <lea,r,” said Mr. Sedky, hiiigliing. 
Rebecca had never lasted the disli before. 

find it as g<;od as evoiythirjg else from India said Mr 

Sedky. 

excellent ! ” said Rebecca, avIio Avaa suffering tortures Avilli the 
pcj'ipLT. *” , 

‘T?iy a chili aaUIi it, iHLss Sharp,” s;iid Jo.sejjh, really interested. 

“A chili.” said Rc])ecca, gasping. “ Oh yes ! ” Slic thought a clqil 
W.'LS something cool, ?is its name imported, and Avas served Avitlv^oxjud>. 
“How fresh and green they look,” she sai<b and put one into licr moui ti. 
It was hotter tlian the cuny; fle.sli and blood could bear it no loiieer. 
She laid down Ina* fink. “ Vvbvler, 4in- Heaven's sake, water I '’ .slio 
cned. Mr. ,t5c'ilcy bur-st out l;j.u.;}>ing (lie vra.*: a coarse man, from the 
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Stock Exchange, where they lorfe all sorts qf practical jokes). “ The 
are real Indian, I assure you,^ said he. Sambo, give ]^^Rss Shar 
some water.” 

The paterrihl laugh|Was echj^e^i by Joseph, who thought' the jokj 
capital. The ladies oily smiled ajlittle. They thought poor Rebeco 
suffered too much. She would ha\je liked to choke old Sedlcy, but shj 
swallowed her mortification as well as she had ^le abominable curij 
before it, and as soon as she could speak, said, with a comical goo<^ 
humoured air — 

ought to have remembered the pepper which the Princess c| 
Persia puts in the cream-tarts in the Arabian Nigjits. Do you pd 
cayenne into your cream-tarts iif India, sir ? ” , | 

Old Sedlcy began to laugh, and thought Rebecca was a good-humoure 
girl. Joseph simply said — -'* Cream-taits, Miss? Our cream 
bad in Bengal. We generally use goats’ milk; and, ’gad, do y\>u kno\t 
I’ve got to prefer it ? ” . ' 

“ You jvon’t like everything from India now. Miss Sharp,” said the oh 
gentleman ; but when the ladies had retired after dinner, the wily oh 
fellow said to his son, “ Have a care, J oe ; that girl is setting het caj 
at you.” 

Pooh ! nonsense ! ” said Joe, highly flattered. “ I recoll«ct, sii 
there was a girl at Dumdum, a daughter of Cutler of ' the Artillery^am 
afterwards married to Lance, the surgeon, w^ho made a dead set at mf 
in tho year ’4 — at me and Mulligatawney, whom I mentioned to yoi 
before dinner — a devilish good fellow Mulligatawney — he’s ^ magis 
trate at Budgebudge, and siTre to be in council in five years. Well, sir 
the Artillery gave a ball, and Quintin, of the King’s 14th, said to me 
‘ Sedley,’ said he, ‘ I bet you thirteen to ten that Sophy Cutler hookj 
either you or Mulligatawney before tl^^ rains.’ ‘ r^lne,^sfiys I ; a\|giwgad 
sir — this claret’s very good. Adamson’^ or Carbonell’s ? ” * * * 

A slight snore was the only reply :*t he honest stockbroker wiis asleep 
and so tlie rest of Joseph’s story was lost for that day. Buf^ie wa^ 
always exceedingly communftative in a man’s party, and has Udd thh 
delightful tale many scores of times ho his apotheciu'y. Dr. Gollop, wliei. 
he came to inquire about the liver and tho bluc^pill. 

Being an invalid, Joseph Sedley contented himself with a bottle o 
claret, besides his Madeira at dinner, and he managed a con fie <P?^jlatei 
full of strawben'ics and cream, and twenty-four little rout cakes, tlia 
were lying neglected in a plate near him, ami certamly (for novelisv- 
have the piiivilegc of knowing everything), he thought a great dea 
about the girl up stairs. “ A nice, gay, merry young creature,” though! 
Jie to himself. “ How she looked at me when 1 picked up her haudkor< 
chiefs at dinner! ^lic dropped it twice. WIk/s that singing in the 
drawing-room ? ’Clad ! sliall I go up ami see ? ” 

But his modesty came rushing upon him with uncontrollable force 
His father was iisleep : his hat was in the hall : there was a hackney- 
coach stand hard by in Southampton liow. “ I’ll go and see the 
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\iev68f' said he, “ and Mi^s Decainpl dance and he slipped away 
atly oif the pointed toes of his boots/and diSappeared, without waking 
i worthy parent. 

‘‘There goes Joseph,” said Ameli^ who was docking from the open 
indows of the drawing-room, while Itebecfa was singing at the 
ano. 

“ Miss Sharp has ^frightened him away,” said Mrs. Sedley. “ 
oe, why will he be so shy ? ” 


CHAPTER lY. 

THE GREEN SILK PURSE. 

; Poor Joe’s panic lasted for two or three days ; during whijh he did 
Wt visit the house, nor during that period did Aliss Rebecca ever 
mention his name. She was all respectful gratitude to Mrs. Sedley ; 
Wighted beyond meiisure at the Bazaars ; and in a whirl of wonder at 
Jthe theatre, whither the good-natured lady took her. One day, Amelia 
Jiad a head-ache, and could not go upon some party of pleasure to which 
Jthe two young people were invited : nothing could induce her friend tc 
jgo without her. “ What 1 you who have shown the poor orphan what 
|happine|3 and love are for the first time in her life — you? never!” 
Sand the green eyes looked up to Heaven and filled with tears ; and 
I Mr^ Medley could not but own that her daughter’s friend had a 
1 charming kind heart of her own. 

’ Afc^r Mr. Sedley’s jokes, Rebecca laughed at them with a cordiality 
’ and perseverance which not a Mtle pleased and softened that good- . 
natured gentleman. Nor was it With the chiefs of the family alone that % 
Miss ?|harp found favour. She interested Mrs. Blenkinsop by evincing 
the deepest sympathy in the raspberry-jam preserving, which operation 
f was then going on in the Housekf^epePs room ; she persisted in calling . 

’ Sambo “ Sir,” and “ Mi;. Sambo,” to the delight of that attendant ; and 
she apologised to the lady’s maid for giving her trouble in venturing to 
j ring dafa^l^gll, with such sweetness and humility that the Servants’ Hall 
! wa*s almost as charmed with her as the Drawing Room. 

I Once, in looking over some drawings which Amelia had sent from 
! school, Rebecca suddenly came upon one which caused her Jo burst into 
j tears and leave the room. It was on the day when Joe Sedley made 
• his second appearance. 

I Amelia hastened after her friend to know the cause of this display ok 
f feeling, and the good-natured girl came back without her comp^ion, 
rather affected too. “ You know, her fhther was our drawing-master. 
Mamma, at Chiswick, and used io.do all the best parts of our 
drawings,** 
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“ My love ! I’m sure I iilways(,heard Miss Pinkerton say tl^at lie dl 
not touch them — he only mou>iiei^ them.” 

“ It was called mounting, Mamii'a. Rebecca remembers the* drawing 
and her father workiijp at it, atidj the thought of it came upon hei 

rather suddenly — ^and so, you knowl she ” 

“ The poor child is all he^,” sail Mrs. Sedley. 

“ I wish she could stay with us another week,” flaid Amelia. 

“ She’s devilish like Miss Cutler that 1 used to meet at Dumdum 
only fairer. She’s married now to Lance, the Artillery surgeon. D(^ 

you know. Ma’am, that once Quiiitin, of the 14th, bet me ”, 

“O Joseph, we know that story,” said Amelia, Icftighing. ' “Neve* 
mind about telling that ; but persuade Mamma to write to Sir Sorae-j 
thing Crawley, for leave of absence for poor dear Rebecca : — ihe 
comes, her eyes red with weeping.” # 

“ I’m better now,” said the girl, with the sweetest smile possible 
taking good-natured Mrs. Sedley’s extended hand and kissing it re*spect- 
fully. “How kind you all are to me I All,” she added with a laugh, 
“ except you, Mr. Joseph.” 

“Me!” said Joseph, meditating an instant departure. “Graciogn 
Heavens ! Good Gad 1 Miss Sharp ! ” 

“ Yes ; how could you be so cruel as to make me eat that horrid 
pepper-dish at dinner, the first day I ever saw you 1 You are not so 
good to me as dear Amelia.” 

“ He doesn’t know you so well,” cried Amelia. 

“ I defy anybody not to be good to you, my dear,” said her mSther. 
“The curry was capital; indeed it was,” said Joe, quite gravelyc 
'•'Perhaps there was nol enough citron juice in it ; — no, there wasiio^.” 

“ And the chilis ? ” * 

“By Jove, how they made you cr^*out ! said Jo^, caught by the 
ridicule of the circumstance, and exploding in a fit of laughter which 
ended quite suddenly, as usual. ^ 

“I shall take care how I let yotc choose for me another time,” saic 
Rebecca, as they went down again ^to dinner. “ I didn't think mei 
were fond ot putting poor harmless girls to pain.” 

“ By Gad, Miss Rebecca, I wouldn’t hurt youTfor the world.” 

“No,” said she, “ I you wouldn’t ;” and then she ga\^Jiiiiireve 
so gentle a pressure with her little hand, and drew it back quite fright 
ened, and looked first for one instant in his face, and then down at th 
^ Ciirpet-rods ; and I am not prepared to say that Joe’s heiirt did nc 
thump at this little involuntary, timid, gentle motion of regard on th 
part of the simple girl. 

^ was a n advance, and as such, perhaps, some ladies of fiidisputabl 
^ corrcctne^'anX gentility will condemn the action as immodest ; bui 
you see, poor dear Rebecca had all this work to do for herself. If 
pei’son is too poor to keeplv servant, though ever so elegant, he mu£ 
sweep his own rooms : if a dear girl has no dear Mamma to settl 
matters with the young man, she must do it for herself. And oh, wh?i 
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mercy it is that these women do noJexerctee their powers oftener I 
Vo can’t resist them, if they do. Ley them show ever so little incli- 
ytion, and men go down on their Wees at once : old or Jigly, it is all 
le safne. And this I set down as la positive ^nth. A w^oman with 
lir opportunities, and witliont an lahsolute Immp, may marry whom 
3E LIKES. Only let us be thankml that the darlings are like the 
easts of the field, and don’t know their own power. They would 
vercomc us entirely if they did. 

“ Egad ! ” thought Joseph, entering the dining-room, IjBxactly begin 
5 feel asT did aTTlumdum with Miss Cutler.” Many sweet little f 
ppeals, half tender, half jocular, did ^iss Sharj) make to him about | 
he dishes at dinner ; for by this time she was on a footing of con- 
iddi«^de_ familiarity with the family, and as for the girls, they loved 
fLc]\ other like sisters. Young unmarried girls always do, if they are 
h a house togetlier for ten days. 

As if bent upon advancing Rebecca’s plans in every way — what must 
Amelia do, but remind her brother of a promise made last Easter 
lolidays — “ When I was a girl at school,” said she, laughing — a promise 
^t he, Joseph, would take her to Yauxhall. Now,” she said, that 
lebecca is with us, will be the veTy Xime.” 

“ p, delightful ! ” said Rebecca, going to clap her hands ; but she 
•ecollected herself, and paused, like a modest creatui’e as she was. 

'^To-night is not the night,” said Joe. 
a ' Well, to-moiTow.’^ 

^ “To-morrow your Papa and I dine out,” said Mrs. Sedley. 

“Yen don’t suppose that /’ni going, Mrs. Sed.?” said her husband, 
‘and that a woman of your years and size is to catch cold, in such an 
iboniiqjible damp place ? ” 

“The children must have som(f one with them,” cried Mrs. Sedley. 

“Let Joe go,” said his father iaughing. “ He’s enough.” At 
which ; 5 peech even Mr. Sambo at the sideboard burst out iaughing, and 
poor fat, Joe felt inclined to become a parricide almost. 

“Undo his stays!” continued ^he pitiless old gentleman. “Fling 
some water in his face, Miss Sharp, or carry him u]) stairs: the dear 
creature’s fainting. Poor victim I Ccirry him up ; he’s as liglit as a 
feath«La^i^, 

“If ho stand this, Sir, I’m d ! ” roared Joseph. 

“Order Mr. Jos’s elephant, Sambo!” cried the father. “Send to 
Exeter ’Change, Sambo ; ” but seeing Jos ready almost to cry with vex- 
ation, the old joker stopped his laughter, and said, holding out his hand 
to his son, “ It’s all fair on the Stock-Exchange, Jos, — and, Sambo, 
never mind the elephant, but give me and Mr. JcTs a glass of CliampagntS 
Boney himself hasn’t got such in his cellar, my boy ! ” 

A goblet of Champagne restored Joseph’s equanimity, and before 
ihe bottle was emptied, of which as an invalid he took two-thirds, he 
had agreed to take the young ladies to Yauxhall. 

“ The girls must have a gentleman apiece,” said the old gentleman. 
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Jo3 will be sure to leave jEminy-'in the crowd, he will bo ao taken np 
with Miss Sharp here. Send to 9G, and ask George Osbornfi if he’ll 
come.” 

At this, I doh’t knowdnthe leajjt for what reason, Mrs. Sedley looked 
at her husband and laii^hed. Mr. Scdley’s eyes twinkled in a maniiet 
indescribably roguish, and he looke/ at Amelia ; and Amelia, hanging 
down her head, blushed as only young ladies of seventeen know how to] 
blush, and as Miss Rebecca Sharp never blushed in her life — at leasti 
not since she was eight years old, and when she was caught stealind 
jam out of a cupboard by her godmother. “ Amelia liad better write d 
note,” said her father ; “and let George Osborne sce^wbat a bf^ntifui 
liaud-writing we have brought hack from Miss Pinkerl;oii’s. Do yoil 
renicmbor w*hcn you wrote to him to come on Twelfth-night, Kmmy,j 
and spelt twelfth without the f ? ” v-"’*' 

“That was years ago,” said Amelia. * 

“ It seems like yesbn-day, don’t it, Joliu ? ” saiil Mrs. S(idley ^o het 
husband ;,and that night in a conversation which took place in a front! 
rooTu ill the second floor, in a sort of tent, hung round with chintz of i 
rich .and fantastic India pattern, and douhU with calico of a tender 
rose-colour ; in the interioi* of wdiich sjxjcics of marquee ^vas a feathea|| 
bed, on which were two pillow’s, on wdiich weve two round red faces,! 
one in a laced nightcap, and one in a simple cotton one, ending in aJ 
tassel : — in a curtain lecture^ I say, Mrs. Sedley took her husband to'f 
task for liis cruel conduct to poor Joe. 

“It was quite w’lcked of you, Mr. Sedley,” said she, “toton^jent the 
poor boy so.” v • 

“My dear,” said the cotton-tnssel in defence of bis conduct, "^Jos isT 
a great dc.al vainer than you ever w’ere in your life, and that’s saying; 
a good deal. Though, some tliirty j'ears ago, in the year se^pnteon ' 
himdred and eighty — wdiat w’-as it ? — ^pcidiaps you had a right to be vain.' 
— I don’t say no. Hut I’ve no ])afieiicc with Jos and his dandified 
modesty^. It is out-Josephing Jdseph, my dear, .and all the w'hiic the 
T)oy is only thinking of himself, and. what a fine fellow lie is. I doubt, 

, ;aLi.’ain, wo shall have some troiTble •with him yet. Here is Emmy’s 
little friend making love to liiiii as hard as she c^an ; th.at’s quite clear ; 
md if she does not catch him some ot her wall. That in.an is destined 
to be a prey to woman, .as I am to go on ’Change every^^k^ It’s 
a mercy be did not bring us over a black daughter-in-law, my 
dear. But, mark my wmrds, the first woman wdio fishes for lirni, 
hooks him.”, 

“She shall go off to-nioirow, the little .artful creature,” said Mrs. 
^edley, with great energy. 

“ Why not she .‘is well .as another, Mrs. Sedley ^ The girl’s a white 
face at any rate. I don’t care who marries him. Let Joe please 
himself.'* 

Ami presently the voices of tl^e twm spe.akers w’^ere hushed, or were 
replaced by the gentle but iiiiromantic music of the nose ; and save 
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vhen the church bells tolled the hour( and the watchman called it, all 
^as slleiit at the house of John Sedley, EsqiAre, of Russell Square, and 
he Stock Exchange. 

When morning came, the good-natured Mrs. Sedley no longer thought 
)f executing her threats with regard to Miss Slurp ; for thougli nothing 
s more keen, nor more common, 4 or more justifiable, than maternal 
jealousy, yet she could not bring ’herself to suppose that the little, 
jiumble, grateful, gentle governess, would dare to look up to such a 
(nagnificent personage as the Collector of Boggley W ollah. The petition, 
ioo, for an extension of the young lady’s leave of absence had already 
been despatched, and it would be difficult to find a pretext for abruptly 
dismissing her. 

j And as if al? things conspired in favour of the gentle Rebecca, the 
Jrer3^^^ements (although she was not inclined at first to aclmowledge 
Aheir action in her behalf) interposed to aid her. For on the evening 
appointed for the Vauxliall party, George Osborne having come to 
^ainiier, and the elders of the house having departed, according to invi- 
^iation, to dine with Alderman Balls, at Highbury Bam, there came on 
jiuch a thunder-storm as only happens on Vauxhall nights, and as ' 
^^liged the young people, perforce, to remain at home. Mr. Osborne 
jdid not seem in the least disappointed at this occurrence. lie and 
,Jjoseph Sedley drank^ a fitting quantity of port-wine, tiU-d,4ite, in the 
jdining-room, — during the drinking of which Sedley told a number of 
|hia best Indian stories ; for he was extremely talkative in man’s 
^^;«ocietyj|^— and afterwards Miss Amelia Sedley did the honours of the 
idrawing-room ; and these four young persons passed such a comfort- 
54 Jable evening together, that they declared they were rather glad of the 
thunder-storm than otherwise, which had caused them to put off. their 
{visit J Vauxhall. 

j Osborne was Sedley’s godson, ^'and had been one of the family any 
itime these three-and-twenty years; At six weeks old, he had received 

” ' i» w 1 n 11 - i ^ _ •!. 

'P< 

regularly by the old gentleman •'t diristmas ; and on going back to 
school, he remembered perfectly wellbeing thrashed by Joseph Sedley, 
when the latter was a big, swaggering, hobbadyhoy, and George an 

' Viupiid^’j^i^prchin of ten years old. In a word, George was as familiar 
r vith the family as such daily acts of kindness and intercourse could 
jjinake him. 

I ‘‘Do you remember, Sedley, what a fury you were in, wh,en I cut oil 

' J. i the tassels of your Hessian boots, and how Miss — hem ! — ^how Amelia 
rescued me from a beating, by falling down on her knees and crying out 
to her brother Jos, not to beat little George ? ” 

; Jos remembered this remarkable circumstance perfectly well, but 
q vowed that he had totally forgotten it. 

“ Well, do you remember coming down in a gig to Dr. Swishtail’s to 
see me, before you went to India, and giving me half a guinea and a 


from J^hn Sedley a present of a silver cup ; at six months old, a coral 
with gojd whistle and bells ; from his youth, upwards, he was “ tipped ” 
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pat on the head ? I al way# had ai idea that you were at least seven 
feet high, and was quite astonished at your return from India •to find 
you no taller tli^-n myself.” 

How good (if Mr. Sedley to g^o to your school and give you the 
money ! ” exclaimed Rctlscca, in accents of extreme delight. 

Yes, and after I had cut the tass els of his boots too. Boys never 
forget those tips at school, nor the givers.” 

“ I delight in Hessian boots,” said Rebecca. Jos Sedley who admired 
his own legs prodigiously, and always wore his ornamental chammre^ 
was extremely pleased at this remark, though he drew his legs under 
his chair as it was made. ' . 

“ Miss Sharp ! ” said George Osborne, you who are^ so clever an 
artist, you must make a grand historical picture of the scene of the 
boots. Sedley shall be represented in buckskins, and holding of 
the injured boots in one hand ; by the other he shall have hold^f my 
shirt-frill. Amelia shall be kneeling near him, with her little hands 
up ; and tl^e picture shall have a grand allegorical title, as the frontis- 
pieces have in tlic Medulla and the spelling-book.” 

“ I shan’t have time to do it here,” said Rebecca. ‘‘ I’ll do it when — 
when I’m gone.” And she dropped her voice, and looked so sad and^g 
piteous, that everybody felt how cruel her lot was, and how sorry they 
would be to part with her. 

" O that you could stay longer, dear Rebecca,” said Amelia. 

“ Why ? ” answered the other, still more sadly. “ That I may bo 
only the more unhap — ^unwilling to lose you ? ” And she turned away 
her head. Amelia began to give way to that natural infirmly of tears 
which, we have said, was one of the defects of this silly littTe^^ing. 
George Osborne looked at the two young women with a touched 
curiosity ; and Joseph Sedley heaved something very like a sigh of 
his big chest, as he cast his eyes down^^owards his favourite Hessian 
boots. • 

“ Let us have some music. Miss Sedley — Amelia,” said George^.jyto 
felt at that moment an extraordinary, almost irresistible impulse tq seize 
the above-mentioned young womah iiijiis arms, and to kiss her in the 
face of the company ; and she looked at him foj' a moment, and if I 
should say that they fell in love with each other at that single instant of 
time, I should perhaps be telling an untruth, for the fact is, tljgt;ihese 
two young people had been bred up by their parents for this very 
purpose, and their banns had, as it were, been read in their respective 
families any tigoae tliese ten years. They went off to the piano, which 
was situated, as pianos usually are, in the back drawing-room ; and as 
it was rather dark, Miss Amelia, in the most unaffected way in the 
wJR-ld, put her hand into Mr. Osborne’s, who, of course, could see the 
' way among the chairs and ottomans a great deal better than she could. 
But this arrangement left Mr. J oseph Sedley with Rebecca, at 

the drawing-room table, where tl^o latter was occupied in netting a 
green silk purse. 
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‘‘ There is no neeil to ask family secretsj’ said Miss Sharp, “ Those 
[v70 haf’e told theirs.” 

“As soon as he gets his company,” said Joseph, “ I believe the affair 

settled. George Osborne is a capital fellow-” 

“ And your sister the dearest creature in flie world,” said Rebecca, 

‘ Happy the man who wins her ! ” With this, Miss Sharp gave a great 

• 

^When two unmarried persons get together, and talk upon such deli- 
cate subjects as tho present, a great deal of conhdence ami intimacy is 
presently established between them. There is no need of giving a special 
report of the conversation which now took place between Mr. Sedley 
and the young lady ; for the conversation, as may be judged from the 
foregoing specimen, was not especially wiity or eloquent ; it seldom is 
in pitvate societies, or anywhere except in very higli-flown and ingenious 
novels. As there Wiis music in the next room, the talk was carried on, 
nf course, in a low and becoming tone, though, for the matter of that, 
the couple in the next apartment would not have been disturbed had 
the talking V)een ever so loud, so occupied were they \vitb their own 
pursuits. 

: Almost for the firat time in his life, Mr. Sedley found liimself talking, 
without the least timidity or hesitation, to a person of the other sex. 
Miss Rebecca asked him a great number of (juestions about India, wbicli 
gave him an opportunity of narrating many interesting anecdotes about 
that country and himself. He described the balls at Government House, 
and manner iji which they kept themselves cool in the liot weather, 
with jnu)t>ahs, tatties, and other contrivaticcs ; and he was very witty 
regarding the number of Scotchmen whom Lord Minto, the Governor- 
General, patronised ; an<l then ho described a tiger-hunt ; and the 
mawi^rin whic]i the mahout of Ji is elephant had been pulled off his seat 
by one of tlie inruriatod aiiim.aLs. How delighted Miss Rebecca was at 
the Government balls, and how slie laughed at tlie stories of tlic Scotcli 
ai'lo^e-camp^ and called Mr. Sedley a sad wicked satirical creature ; 
and h9w frightened she was .at the story of the elephant ! “For your 
mother’s sake, dear Mr. Sedley^” she said, “ for the sake of all your 
friends, promise uever*to go on one of those horrid expeditions.” 

“ Pooh, pooh. Miss Sharp,” said he pulling up his shirt -collars ; “ tho 
dangW'Miiakes the sport only the plea.santer.” He had never been but 
once at a tiger-hunt, when the accident in question occurred, and Avhcai 
he was half killed — ^not by the tiger, but by the fright. And as lie 
t.alked on, be grew quite bold, and actually had the audacity to ask 
Miss Rebecca for whom she was knitting the green silk purse ? He 
was quite surprised and delighted at bis own graceful famil'^r 
manner. ' 

. “ For any one wbo wants a purse,” replied Miss Robcijca, looking at 

bim in tbe most gentle winning way. *Sedley was going to make one of 
tbo most eloquent speeches possiblefand had begun, “ O Miss Sliaiq), 
how ” when some song which j^as performed in tlie other room came 
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to an end, and caused him t3 hear liis own voice so distinctly that he 
stopped, blushed, and blew his nose in great agitation. * . 

“ J>id you ever^hcar anything like your brother’s eloquence ? ” whis^ 
perod Mr. Osborne to Amolia. “ WhJ', 5 "our friend has worked mirKcles.’’ 

The more the better,” ^aid Miss Anlelia ; who, like almost ali^women 
who are worth a pin, was a match-maker in her heart, and would hn ve 
been delighted that Joseph should carry back a wife to India. Slie had, 
too, in the course of this few days’ constant intercourse, warmed into a 
most tender friendship for Hebccca, and discovered a million of virtues 
atul amiable qualities in her which she had not perceived when they 
. were at Chiswick together. For the affection of young* ladies is Of as 
rapid growth as Jack’s bean-stalk, itnd reaches up to tlie sUy in a night. 
It is no blame to them that after marriage this Schmucht nacli der Liche 
subsides. It is wliat sentimentalists, who deal in %'eri/ big words, esll a 
yearning after the Ideal, and simply moans that women are commonly 
not satisfied until they have husbands and children on whom they may 
centre affecMons, which arc spent elsewhere, as it were in small change. 

Having expended her little store of songs, or having stayed long 
enough in the back drawing-room, it now appeared proper to Miss 
Amelia to ask her friend to sing. “ You would not have listened to me,” 
she said to Mr. Osborne, (though she knew she was telling a fib,) “ had 
you heard Rebecca first.” 

“ I give Miss Sharp warning, though,” said Osborne, “ that, right or 
wrong, I consider Miss Amelia Sedley the first singer in the world.” 

‘^You shall hear,” said Amelia; and Joseph Sedley was acjually 
polite enough to carry the candles to the piano. Osborne Idjit^^ that 
he should like quite ns well to sit in the dark ; but Miss Sedley, 
laughing, declined to bear him company any farther, and the two 
accordingly followed Mr. Joseph. Rel^cca sang far better thai^her 
friend, (though of course Osborne was free to keep liis o]}inion,) and 
exerted lierself to the utmost, and, indeed, to the wonder of Amelia, who 
liad never known her perform so well. She sang a French song, 

Joseph did not understand in the^ least, and which George confessed 
he did not understand, and thenanumlfer of those simple ballads which 
were the fashion forty years ago, and in which Ej’itish tars, ouFKing, • 
poor Susan, blue-eyed Mary, and the like, were the principal themes. 
Tliey are not, it is said, very brilliant, in a musical point of vi^^bnt 
contain numberless good-natured, simple appeals to the affections, which 
people understood better than the milk-and-water lagrime, sospiri, 
and felicitdb of the eternal Donizettianmusic with wliich we are favoured 
now-a-days. 

^mong these ditties w:is one, the last of the concert, and to the 
, •following effect : — 

Ah I bleak and barren was the moor^ 

Ah I loud and piercing was the storm, 

Tlio cottage roof was Shelter’d sure, 

TJie cottage hearth w§f bright and warm — 
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An orphan boy the lattice p^*d, 

And, as he mark’d its cheerful gloW| 

Felt doubly keen the midnight blast, 

And doubly cold the fallen snow. 

. * I 

They mark’d him* as ho onwartTprest, 

With fainting heart and weary limb ; 

Kind voices bade him turn and rest, 

And gentle faces welcomed him. 

The dawn is up — the guest is gone. 

The cottage hearth is blazing still ; 

Heaven pity all poor wanderers lone I 
Hark to the wind upon the hill ! 

• 

« 

It was the sentiment of the before-mentioned words, ‘‘When I’m 
gQna” over again. As she came to the last words, Miss Sharp’s “deep- 
-^nedVoice faltered.’^ Everybody felt the allusion to her departure, 
land.' to her hapless orphan state. Joseph Sedley, who was fond of music, 
^and soft-hearted; was in a state of ravishment during the performance 
of the song, and profoundly touched at its conclusion. If he had had 
the courage ; if George and Miss Sedley had remained, according to the 
‘former’s proposal, in the farther room; Joseph Sedley’s bachelorhood 
would have been at an end, and this work would never have been 
written. But at the close of the ditty, Bebecca quitted the piano, and 
giving her hand to Amelia, walked away into the front drawing-room 
twilight ; and, at this moment, Mr. Sambo made his appearance with a 
trjfky, ^containing sandwiches, jellies, and some glittering glasses and 
decanters,, on which Joseph Sedley’s attention was immediately fixed. 
Wh^the parents of the house of Sedley returned from their dinner -party, 
they found t]ie young people so busy in talking, that they had not heard 
the^rival of Jhe carriage, ai^ Mr. Joseph was in the act of saying, 
“My dear Miss Sharp, one little tea-spoonful of jelly to reciaiit you 
after your immense — your — ^youf delightful exertions.” 

<“^Bravo, Jos ! ” said Mr. Sedley ; on hearing the bantering of which 
well-known voice, Jos instantly relapsed into an alarmed silence, and 
quickly took his departure. He did not lie awake all night thinking 
^hether or not he \%as in love with Miss Sharp ; the passion of love 
never interfered with the appetite or the slumber of Mr. Joseph Sedley ; 
, but 4*«4bought to himself how delightful it would be to hear such songs 
fas those after Cutcherry — what a distinguce girl she was — ^how slio 
I could speak French better than the Governor-General’s lady herself— 
and what a sensation she would make at the Calcutta balls. “It’s 
evident the poor devil’s in love v^ith me,” thought he. “ She is just as 
rich as most of the girls who come out to India. I might go farther 
and fare worse, egad ! ” And in these meditations he fell asleep. 

How Miss Sliarp lay awake, thinking, will he come or not to-morrow ? 
need hot be told here. To-morrow came, and, as sure as fate, Mr. Jqseph 
Sedley made his appearance beforoi luncheon. He had never /-been 
known before to confer such an honour on Bussell Square. George 
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0 «borne was somehow there already (sadly “ putting out ” Amelia, whc 
was writing to her twelve clearest friends at Chiswick Mall)* and 
llebecca was employed upon her yesterday’s work. As J oe’s buggy drove 
up, and wliile, after his usual thundel’ing knock and pompous bujstle at 
the door, the ex-Collector Xf Boggley Wollah laboured upstairs, (o- the 
' ’drawing-room, knowing glances were telegraphed between Osborne and 
Miss Sedley, and the pair, smiling archly, looked ^t Rebecca, who 
actually blushed as she bent her fair ringlets over her netting. How 
her heart beat as Joseph appeared, — Joseph, puffing from the staircase- 
in shining creaking boots,— Joseph, in a new waistcoat, red with heat 
and nervousness, and blushing behind his wadded neckclpth. It was a 
nervous ihoment for all ; and as fcflp Amelijipl think sh^ was more 
frighte^ned than even the people most concerned. 

Sambo, who flung open the door and announced Mr. J oseph, foll^ed 
grinning, in the Collector’s rear, and bearing two handsome nosegays 
of flowers, which th^ monster had actually had the gallantry. to 
purchase in ®ovent Garden Market that morning — they were not as 
big as the hay-stacks which ladies carry about with them now-a-days, 
in cones of filagree paper ; but the young women were delighted with 
the gift, as Joseph presented one to each, with an exceedingly 
solemn bow. 

Bravo, J os,” cried Osborne. 

Thank you, dear Joseph,” said Amelia, quite ready to kiss her 
brother, if he were so minded. (And I think for a kiss from such a 
dear creature as Amelia, I would purchase all Mr. Lee’s conservatories 
out of hand.) ^ , 

“O heavenly, heavenly flowers ! ” exclaimed Miss Sharp, and snielt 
them delicately, and held them to her bosom, and cast up her eyes to the 
ceiling, in an ecstasy of admiration. Peds^aps she just logked first iiita 
' the boqOr'^et, to see whether there was a hillet-doux hidden among the 
flowers ; but there was no letter. 

** Do they talk the language of flowers at Boggley Wollah, Sedley-^ 
asked Osborne, laughing. ^ 

“ Pooh, nonsense I ” replied the sentintental youth. “ Bought ’em at 
Nathan’s ; very glad you like ’em ; and eh, Ameliaj my dear, I bought 
a pine-apple at the same time, which I gave to Sambo. Let’s have it 
for tiffin ; very cool and nice this hot weather.” Rebecca said sL<riiiad 
never tasted a pine, and long^ beyond everything to taste one. 

So the conversation went on.' I don’t know on what pretext Osborne 
left the room, or why, presently, Amelia w 6 nt away, perhaps to 
superintend the sli^ng of the pine-apple ; but Jps was left alone with 
Rel^acca, who had resumed her work, and the green silk and the 
^kiniiig needles were quivering rapidly under hSr white slender 
fingers. 

“ Wliat a beautiful, b^00‘00t^ul*Bong that was you sang last nightj 
dear Miss Sharp,” said tHo^Cbuector. “ It made me cry almost ; ’poa 
my honour it did.” 
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Because you have a kind heart, Mrf Joseph ; all the Sedleys have, 
I think.*’ * 

“It kept me awake last night, and I was trying td hum it thic 
morning in bed ; I was, upon myj honour. ^ Gollop, Iny doctor, came ia 
at ele^'en (for I’m a sad invalid, you know^ and see Gollop every day), 
and, ’gad ! there J was, singing away like — a robin.” 

“ O you droll creature ! Do let me hear you sing it.” 

“ Me ? No, you, Miss Sharp ; my dear Miss Sharp, do sing it.” 

“ Not now, Mr. Sedle}^” said Rebecca, with a sigh. “ My spirits are 
not equal to it : besides I must finish the pu^jse. Will you help me, 
Mr. Sedley ] ’’ And before he had time to, ask how, Mr. Joseph Sedley, 
of the East^ India Company’s servke, was actually seated tUe-d-tHe with 
a young lady, looking at her with a most killing expression ; Jiis arms 
stretched out before her in an imploring attitude, and his hands bound 
in aVeb of green silk, which she was unwinding. 

«***«* 

In this romantic position Osborne and Amelia found the interesting 
pair, when they entered to announce that tiffin was ready. The skein 
of silk was just wound round the card ; but Mr. Jos. had never 
spoken. 

“I am sure ho will to-night, dear,” Amelia said, as she pressed 
. Rebecca’s hand ; and Sedley, too, had communed with his soul, and, 
said to himself, “’Gad, I’ll pop the question at Vauxhall.” 


CHAPTER Y. 

i I 

DOBBIN OP OURS. 

.. Cuff’s fight with Dobbin, and the unexpected issue of that contest, 
will long be remelubered by every man who was educated at Dr. 
Swishtail's famous school. The latter youth (who used to be called 
Heigh-ho Dobbin, Gec-ho Dobbin, and by many other names indicative 
of puerile contempt) was the quietest, the clumsiest, and, as it seemed, 
Idle dullest of all Dr. Swishtail’s young gentlemen. His parent was a 
grocer in the city; and it was bruited abroad that he was admitted 
into Dr. Swishtail’s academy upon what are called ‘ mutual principles* 
— tliat is to say, the expenses of his board and schooling were defrayed 
by his fatlier in goods, not money ; and he stood there — almost at the 
bottom of the school — in his scraggy corduroys and jacket, through tlie 
seanis of which "his great big bones were bursting — as the repre- 
sentative of so many pounds of tea, candles, sugar, mottled-soap, plums, 
(of which a very mild }jropox’tion whs supplied far the puddings of tlio 
establish meni), and otlier commodities. A dreadfi^day it was for 
young Dobbin when one of the youngsters of the s^bol, having run 
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iito the town upon a poach|ig excursion for hardbake and iwlo 2 iiefl| 

, spied the cart of Dobbin & Eudge, Grocers and Oilmen, 'Inaras 
Jtreot, London, at the Doctor’s door, ^scharging a cargo of the wares* 
n wdiich the firm* dealt. . ® ^ , 

. Young Dobbin had no peace after that. The jokes were frightful,^ 
and merciless against him. “Hullo, Dubbin,” one wag would say, 
“here’s good news in the paper. Sugars is ris’, nay boy.” Another 
would set a sum — “If a pound of mutton-candles cost sevenpencc- 
halfpenny, how much must Dobbin cost 1 ” and a roar would follow 
from all the circle of young knaves, usher and all, who rightly con- 
sidered that the selling of goods by retail is a shameful and infamous 
practice, meriting the contempt an(j scorn of all real gentlamen. 

“ Your father’s only a merchant, Osborne,” Dobbin said in private 
to the little boy who had brought down the storm upon him. At ahucIi 
the latter replied haughtily, “ My father’s a gentleman, and keeps his 
carriage ; ” and Mr. William Dobbin retreated to a remote outhouse in 
the play-ground, where he passed a half-holiday in the bitterest sadness 
and woe. Who amongst us is there tliat (Jpes not recollect similar hours 
of bitter, bitter childish, grief ? Who feels injustice; who shrinks 
before a slight ; who has a sense of wrong so acute, and so glowing a 
gratitude for kindness, as a generous boy 1 and how many of those 
gentle souls do you degrade, estrange, torture, for the sake of a little' 
loose arithmetic, and miserable dog-latin ? 

Now, William Dobbin, from an incapacity to acquire the rudiments 
of the above language, as they are propounded in that wonderful book 
the Eton Latin Grammar, was compelled to remain among the \ v^rj^ Ust 
of Dr. Swishtail’s scholars, and was ‘ t aken dow n * continually by little 
fellows with pink faces and pinafores when he marched up with the 
lower form, a giant amongst them, witl**his downcast afcupified ICbk, 
his dog’s-eared primer, and bis tight ^orduroys. High and low, all ' 
made fun of him. They sewed up those corduroys, tight as they were. 
Tliey cut his bed-strings. They upset buckets and benches, so that^'I^^T 
might break his shins over them, w^ich he never failed to do. They 
sent him parcels, wliicli, when opened,* were found to contain the 
paternal soap and caudle3. There was no little fell¥)W but had his jeer 
and joke at Dobl^in ; and he bore everything (piite patiently, and was 
entirely dumb and miserable, 

• CiilF, on -the contrary, w;i.s the great chief and dandy of the Swishtail ' 
Sciuinary. lie s mi ^ ig <rled wine in. He fought the town-boys. Ponies 
used to come for liim to ride homo on Saturdays. lie had his tii})- 
boots in his room, in which he used to hunt in the liolidays. He had 
a gol^ repeater : and toolv snuff like the Doctor. Ho had been to the 
Opera,'^1id~kn e w the merits of the principal actoi*§, pj'efcrriiig Mr. 

• Ecan to Mr. Kemble. He could kno^ you off -forty Latin verses iu 

an hour. Ho could make French poetry..' YVliat else didn’t he know,, 
or couldn’t he do ? They said evfu the Doctor hi^^df was afraid/ 
of him. . » « 
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Cuif, the unquestioned king of the sdiool, ruled over his subject, 
And bullied them, with splendid superiority. This one blacked h** 
■shoes : that toasted his bread, otho's would fixg out, g.nd give him ballv^ 
lat/ cricket during whole summer* afteriiooi^s. ‘Figs’ was the fellou* 
whom Ire despised most, and with whom, though always abusing him, 
and sneering at him, he scarcely ever condescended to hold personal 
communication. " 

, / One day in private, tlie two young gentlemen had hjiijk^ff^^reTice. 
Figs, alone in the school-room, was blundering over a home TcFfer ; 
when Cuff, entering, bade him go uxJoiTsome message, of which tarts . 
were probably the subject. 

“ I can’t,’* says Dobbin ; “ I wanl to finish my letter.” 

“ You cayCt ? ” says Mr. Cuff, laying hold of that document (in which 
maiiy words were scratched out, many were mis-spelt, on which had 
been spent I don’t know how much thought, and labour, and teai^s ; for 
thd poor fellow was writing to his mother, wdip was fond of him, 
although she was a grocer’s wife, and lived in a back parlor in Thames- 
street). “ You ? ” says Mr. Cuff : “ I should like to know why, 

pray ? Can’t jmu w’rite to old Mother Figs to-morrow ? ” 

Don’t Csall names,” Dobbin said, getting off the bench, very nervous. 

“ "Well, sir, will you go % ” crowed the cock of the school. 

“ Put down the letter,” Dobbin replied ; “ no gentleman readth 
letterth.” 

“Well, now will you go ? ” says the other. 

“^ 0 , 1 won’t. Don’t strike, or I’ll thmash you,” roars out Dobbin, 
sp»]&^ing to a leaden ink-stand, and looking so wicked, that Mr. Cuff- 
paused, turned down his coat sleeves again, put his hands into his 
-pockets, and walked away with a sneer. But he never medcHecl 
jpefeonally with the grocer’s* boy after that ; though we must do him 
the justice to say he always sppke of Mr. Dobbin with contempt behind 
his back. 

« 

Some time after this interview, Jt happened that Mr. Cuff, on a sun- 
shiny afternoon, was in the neighbourhood of poor William Dobbin 
who was lying undir a tree in the play-ground, spelling over a favourite 
copy of the Arabian Nights which he had — apart from the rest of thj* 
school, who were pursuing their various sports — quite lonely, ant,, 
almost happy. If people would but leave children to themselves ; if 
teachers would cease to bully them ; if parents would not insist upon 
directing their thoughts, and dominating their feelings — ^those feelings 
and thoughts which are a mystery to all (for how much do you and I 
know of eaph other, of our children, of our fathers, of our neigl'bour, 
and how far more beautiful and sacred are the thoughts of the poor 
, lad or girl whom you govern likely to be, than those of the dull and 
' world-corrupted person who rules him ?) — if, I say, parents and masters 
i would leave their children alond" a little more, — small harm would 
/ accrue, although a less quantity of as in preesenti might he acquired* 
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Well, William Dobbin luid for once forgotten the world, and wbh 
aw .ay with Sindbad the Sailor in the Valley of Diamouda, nr with 
prince Ahmed and the Fairy Perihauou in that delightful cavern 
where the Prinpe found her, and |i^hither we should all like to make a 
tour ; when shrill criesj, as of a little fellow weeping, woke up his 
pleasant reverie ; and, looking up, he saw Cuff before him, belabouring 
a little boy. 

It was the lad who had peached upon him about the grocer’s cart ; 
butvlie bore little malice, noriit least towards the young and ^mall. 

How dare you, sir, break the bottle ? ” says Cuff to the little urchin, 
swinging a yellow cricket-stump over him. 

The boy had been instructed to get over the play-gi’ound wall (at a 
selected spot where the broken-glass had been removed from the fop, 
and niches made convenient in the brick) ; to run a quarter of a mile ; 
to purchase a pint of rum-shrub on credit ; to brave all the Doctor’s 
outlying spies, and to clamber back into the play-ground again ; 
during the performance of which feat his foot liad slipped, and the 
bottle wasbroken, and the slirub had been spilt, and his pantaloons had 
been damaged, and he appeared before his employer a perfectly guilty 
and trembling, though harmless, wretch. 

“ How dare you, sir, break it ? ” says Cuff ; “ you blundering little 
tliief. You drank the shrub, and now you pretend to have broken the 
bottle. Hold out your hand, sir.” 

Down came the stump with a great heavy thun\p on the child’s 
hand. A moan followed. Dobbin looked up. The Prince Peribanoii 
had fled into the inmost cavern with Prince Ahmed; the ROc had 
whisked away Sindhad the Sailor out of the Valley of Dianiulids out 
of sight, far into the clouds : and there w’ns every-day life before honest 
William ; and a big boy beating a little one without cause. 

. ‘‘ Hold out your othgr hand, sir,” I'oax s Cuff to his little school-fellow, 
whose face was distorted with pain. > Dobbin quivered, and gathered 
himself up iu his narrow old clothes. 

“ Take that, you little devil ! ” cried Mr. Cuff, and down came tJie 
wicket again on the child’s hand.-*-Don’t be horrified, ladies, every boy 
at a public school has done it. Your children will so do and be done 
by, iu all probability. Down came the wicket again ; and Dobbin 
started up. 

I can’t tell what his motive was. Torture in a public school is as 
much licensed as tlie knou t in Russia. It would be uiigentlemanlike 
(in a manner) to resist it. Perhaps Dobbin’s' foolish soul revolted 
against that exercise of tyranny ; or perhaps he had a hankering 
feeling of revenge in his mind, and longed to measure himself against 
tl«kt splendid bully and tyrant, who had all tliQ glory, pride, pomp, 
circumstance, banners flying, drums heating, guards saluting, in the 
place. Whatever may have been his incentive, however, np he sprang, 
and screamed out, “ Hold off, Cuff ; don’t bully that child any more ; 
or ill ” * ^ 
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^ Or you’ll, wliat ?” Cuff asked in amaMment at this intermption. 

: “Ifold put your hand, you little beast.” " 

. III give you the worst thrashing you ever had in your life,” Dobbin 
; said, in reply to the first part of Cult’s sentence ; and* little Osborne, 
'giisping and in tears, looked uj> with wonder and incredulity at seeing 
j this amazing champion put up suddenly to defend him: while Cuff’s 

f ,stoiiishmerit was scarcely less. Fancy our late monarch George III. 
vhen he heard of tlie revolt of the North American colonies : fancy 
>razen Goliah when little David stepped forward and claimed a meet* 
ng ; and you have the feelings-of Mr. Reginald Cuff when this rencontre 
was proposed to him. ' 

‘‘ After scliool,” says he, of course ; ^after a pause and a look, as much 
us to say, ‘Make your will, and coinmunicalo your best wishes to your 
friends between this time and that.’ 

“As'^you please,” Dobbin said. “You must be my bottle-holder, 
Osborne.” 

“ Well, if you like,” little Osborne replied ; for you see his papa kept 
a carriage, and he was rather ashamed of his champion. 

Yes, wlicn the hour of battle came, he was almost ashamed to say 
“Go it, Figs and not a single other boy in the place uttered that cry 
for the first two or three rounds of this famous combat ; at the com- 
mencement of which the scientific Cuff, with a contemptuous smile on 
his face, and as light and as gay «as if lie was at a ball, planted his blows 
ppon las adversary, and floored that unlucky champion three times 
I runnh% At ejich fall there was a cheer ; and everybody was anxious 
tahave^the honour of offering the conqueror a knee. 

What a licking I shall get wlicn it’s over,” young Osborne 
thought, picking up his man. “You’d best give in,” he said to 
DobbiS ; “ it’s '''only a thrashlrig. Figs, and you know I’m used to 
' it.” But Figs, all whose limbs were in a quiver, and whose nostrils 
w ere breathing rage, put his little bottle-holder aside, and went in for 
a lourth time. 

As He did not in the least kno^w hew to parry the blows that were 
aimed at himself, and Cuff had begun tlie attack on the three iireceding 
occasions, without ever allowing his enemy to strike, Figs now deter- 
mined ttiat he would commence the engagement by a charge on hia 
own part ; and accordingly, being a left-handed man, brought tliat arm 
into action, and liit out a couple of times with all his might — once at 
Mr. Cuff’s left eye, and once on his beautiful Roman nose. 

Cuff went down this time, to the astonisliment of the assembly. 
“ Well hit, by Jove,” says little Osborne, with the air of a conn oisseu r, 
clapping his man on tlie back. “Give it him with the left, 
my boy.” 

h'igs’s left made terrific play during fdl the rest of the combat. Cull 
went down every time. At the sixth round there were almost as many 
t’eliows shouting out, “Go it, Figs,” as there were youtlis exclaiming, 
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Go it, Cuff.” At tlie tlrelftli round the latter champion wag »11 
/ ahroa'd, as the saying is, and had lost all presence of mind and power 
of attack or defence. Figs, on tl|e contrary, was as calm as a quaker. 
His face being quite pale, his eyet? shining open, and a great cut on his 
under lip bleeding profusely, gav6 this young fellow a fierce and 
ghastly air, which perhaps struck terror into many spectators. 
Nevertheless, his intrepid adversary prepared to close for the thirteenth 
time. 

If I had the pen of a Napier, or a BelTs Life, I should like to describe 
this combat properly. It was the last charge of the Guard — (that is, tC 
'would liave been, only Waterloo had not yet taken place) — it was Ney’a 
column breasting the hill of La Hay Saiiito, bristling with ten thousand , 
bayonets, and crowned with twenty eagles — it was the shout of the 
beefieating British, as leaping dov. ii the liill they rushed to hug the 
enemy in the savage ‘arms of battle — in other words, Cuff coming up 
full of pluck, hut quite reeling and groggy, the Fig-mcrehaut put in 
his left as "msual on his adversary’s nose, and sent him down for the 
hist time. ‘ . ^ 

,* “I think that will do for him,” Figs said, as his opponent 
dropped as neatly on the green as I have seen Jack Spot’s balf^ 
plump into the pocket at billiards ; and the fiict is, when time wagfi 
called, Mr. Ecginald Cuff was not able, or did not choose, to stanOj 
up again. i 

And now all the boys set up such a shout for Figs as would make 
you think he had hcen their darling champion through the ^ whole 
' battle ; and as absolutely brought Dr. Swishtail out of bis study,- curious 
to know the cause of the uproar. He threatened to flog Figs violently, 
of course ; but Cuff, who had come to himself by this time, and was 
} washing his wounds, stood up and sa^*^, “It’s my fauH, sir — nc!j Figs’ 

^ — not Dobbin’s. I was bullying a little boy ; and he served mo right.” 
By which magnanimous speech he not only saved his conqueror a 
whipping, but got back all his ascendancy over the boys which his 
defeat had nearly cost him. 

Young Osborne wrote home to iiis parents aai account of the 
transaction. 


“ Sugarcane IJouse^ Itichmondj March 18 — . 

“Dear Mama, — I hope you are quite well. I should be much 
obliged to you to send me a cake and five shillings. There has been a 
fight liere between Cuff & Dobbin. Cuff, you know, was the Cock of 
the School. They fought thirteen rounds, and Dobbin Licked. So 
Cuff is now Only Second Cock. The fight was about me. Cufl* was 
lining me for breaking a bottle of milk, and Figs wouldn’t stand it. 

"We call him Figs because his father is a Grocer. Figs & Budge, 
Thames St., City — ^I think as he fought for me you ought to buy youi 
Tea & Sugar at his father’s. Cugf goes home every Saturday, but evan t 
this because he has 2 Black Eyes. He has a white Pony to come and 
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: fetch him, and a groom in livery on a mare. I wish my Papa 
•would let me have a Pony, and I am, 

‘[Your dutiful Son, 


“ George Sedlet Osborne. 


'‘P.S. Give my love to little Emmy. I am cutting her out a Coach 
in cardboai'd. Please not a seed-cake, but a plum-cake.” 

In consequence of Dobbin’s victoiy, his character rQse prodigiously 
in the estimation of all his schoolfellows, and the name of Pigs, which 
had been a byeword of reproach, became as respectable and popular a 
nickname as any otiicr in use in the^ school. “After all, it’s not his 
fault that his father’s a grocer,” George Osborne said, who, though a 
jlittle chap, had a very high popularity among the Swishtail youth ; 
land hi^ opinion v^as received with great applause. It was voted low 
[to sneer at Dobbin about this accident of birth. “ Old Figs ” grew to 
be a name of kindness and endearment ; and the sneak of an usher 
(jeered at him no longer. 

And Dobbin’s spirit rose with his altered circumstances. He made 
[wonderful advances in scholastic learning. The superb Gulf himself, at 
jwhose condescension Dobbin could only blush and wonder, helped him 
on with his Latin verses ; “ coached ” him in play-honi’s ; carried him 
triumphantly out of the little-boy class into the middle-sized form ; and 
even there got a fair place for him. It was discovered, that although 
! dull at classical learning, at mathematics he was uncommonly quick. 
To the^ contentment of all, he passed third in algebra, and got a French 
prize-book at the public midsummer examination. You should have 
seen his mother’s face when Telemaque (that delicious romance) was 
preser^ted to him by the Doctor in the face of the whole school and the 
parents and company, with an'mscription to Gulielmo Dobbin. All 
the boys clapped hands in tok<ai of applause and sympathy, llig 
b bi*di es, his stumbles, his awlvAvardness, and the number of feet which 
he crushed as he went back to his place, who shall describe or calculate 1 
Old Dobbin^ his father, who nov.,? respected him for the fii’st time, gave 
him two guineas publicly ; most of which he spent in a general 
tuck-out for the school: and he came back in a tail-coat after the 
holidays. 

Dobbin was much too modest a young fellow to suppose that this 
happy change in all his circumstances arose from his own generous and 
manly disposition ; he chose, from some perverseness, to attribute his 
good fortune to the sole agency and benevolence of little George 
Osborne, to whom henceforth he vowed such a love and affection as is 
onlyTelt by childrenjr— such an affection as we fead^ in the charming 
feiry-book uncouth Orson had for splendid ypung Valentine his con- 
queror. He flung himself down at little Osborne’s feet, and loved him, 

^ ^yen before they were acquainted, he^had admired Osborne in secret. 
'Now he was his valet, his dog, his man Friday. He believed Osborne 
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to be the possessor of e\try perfection, to be the handson^cst, the 
bravest, the most active, the cleverest, the most generous of created 
boys. He shared his money with him : bought him uncountable 
presents of knives, pencil-cases, gold seals, toffee. Little Warblers, and 
romantic books, with large coloured pictures of knights am robbers, in 
many of which latter you might read inscriptions to George Sedley 
Osborne, Esquire, from his attached friend Willianb Dobbin — the which 
tokens of homage George received very graciously, as became his 
siqoerior merit. » 

So that when Lieutenant Osborne, coming to Russell Square on the 
day of the Vauxhall party, said to the ladies, “ Mrs. Sefllcy, Ma’am, I 
hope you have room ; I’ve asked Dobbin of ours to come and dine here, 
and go with us to Vauxhall. lie’s almost as modest as Jos.” 

, Modesty ! pooh,” said the stout gentleman, casting a vainqueur 

look at Miss Sharp. , '• 

‘‘ He is-»-but you are incomparably more graceful, Sedley,” Osborne 
added, laughing. “ I met him at the Bedford, when I went to look .for 
you ; and I told him that Miss Amelia was come home, and that we 
were all bent on going out for a night’s pleasuring ; and that Mrs. 
Sedley had forgiven his breaking the punch-bowl at the child’s party. 
f Don’t you remember the catastrophe. Ma’am, seven years ago ? ” 

“ Over Mrs. Flamingo’s crimson silk gown,” said good-natured Mrs. 
Sedley. What a gawky it was ! And liis sisters are not much more 
graceful. Lady Dobbin was at Highbury last night with three oiithem. 
Such figures, my dears.” • 

“ The Alderman’s veiy rich, isn’t he ? ” Osborne said archly. “Don’t . 
you think one of the daughters would be a good sp^ for me, 
Ma’am ? ” •• % • 

“You foolish creatui'e ! Who would take you, I should like to know, 
with your yellow face ? ” 

“ Mine a yellow face ? Stop till you see Dobbin. Why, he hac^tite 
yellow fever tliree times ; twice at^ Nassau, and once at St. Kitts:” 

“Well, well ; youi*s is quite yellow Aiough for us. Isn’t it, Emmy?” 
Mrs. Sedley said : at which speech Miss AmelyjL euly made a smile and 
a blush ; and looking at Mr. George Osborne’s pale interesting counte- 
nance, and those beautiful black, curling, shining whiskers, which the 
young gentleman himself regarded with no ordinary complacency, she 
tliought, ill her little heart, that in His Majesty’s army, or in the wide 
world, there never was such a face or such a hero. “ I don’t care about 
Captain Dobbin’s complexion,” she said, “ or about his awkwardness. 7 
sb,^ lilways like him, I know her little retison being that he was the 
. friend and champion of George. • 

' “ There’s not a finer fellow in the service,” Osborne said, “ nor a better 

officer, though he is not an Adoiiis, certainly.” And he looked towards 
the glass liimself with much n9>'Cvet4 ; and in so doing, caught Miss 
Sharp’s eye fixed keenly upon him, at which ho blushed a little, and 
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iiKebecca thought in her heaii;, ^ Ali^ man he(^ Monsieur ! I think I have 
%your gage’ — ^the little cartful minxJ 

Thtat evening, when Amelica came tripping into the dinwing-room in 
,a white muslin frock, prepared for cJnquest at Vauxliafl, singing like a 
. ilaik, and as fresh as a rose — a verj tall ungainly gentleman, with large 
bands and feet, and large ears, set off by li closely cropped head of black 
lair, and in the liid^ous military frogged coat and cocked hat of those 
;imes, advanced to meet her, and made her one of the clumsiest bows 
'^tha,t"was ever performed by a mortal. 

h ^^his was no other than Captain William Dobbin, of His Majesty’s 
If' Begiment of Foot, returned from yellow fever in the West Indies, 

4 to which the foi-tune of the service had ordered his regiment, whilst so 
0many of his gallant comrades were reaping glory in the Peninsula. 

He had arrived with a knock so very timid and quiet, that it was 
H inaudible to the ladies up-stairs: otherwise, you may be sure Miss 
iti Amelia would never have been so bol^ as to come singing into the 
bl'oom. As it was, the sweet fresh little voice went righ^ into the 
ptaptain’s heart, and nestled there. When she held out her hand for 
aim to shake,, before he enveloped it in his own, he paused .and thought 
Well, is it possible — are you the little maid I remember in the pink 
lv|frock, such a short time ago-— the night I upset* the punchbowl, just 
0 after I was gazetted? Are you the little girl that George Osborne 
;t said should many him ? What a blooming young creature you seem, 
e and what a prize the rogue has got ! ” All this he thought before he 
c took hand into his own, and .os he let his cocked-hat fall. 

^ His history since he left school, until the very moment when we liave 
I the pleasure of meeting him ag.ain, although not fully narrated, bas yet, 
fi I think, been indicated sufficiently for an ingenious reader by the con- 

5 versatran in the, last page. Dobbin, the despised grocer, w.as Aldermcan 
] Dobbin — Alderman Dobbin was Colonel of the City Light Horse, then 

burning with military ardour to resist the French invasion. Colonel 
D«?.i^*in’s corps, in which old Mr. Osborne himself was but an indifferent 
corporal, had been reviewed by the Sovereign and the Duke of York ; 
and the colonel and alderman had been knighted. His son had entered 
the army : and young Osborne followed presently in the same regiment. 
They had served in the West Indies and in Canada. Their regiment 
had just come home, and the attachment of Dobbin to George Osborne 
was as warm and generous now, as it had been when the two were 


schoolboys. - 

So these worthy people s.at down to dinner presently. They talked 
about war and glory, and Boney and Lord Wellington, and the last 
Gazette. In those famous days every gazette had a victory in it, a d 
the two gallant yodng men longed to se^ ilieir own names in the 
glorious list, and cursed their unluckjr fate to belong to a regiment 
which had been away from the chances of honour. Miss Sharp kindled 
with this exciting talk, but Miss Sedlcy trembled and grew quite faint 
as she heard it. Mr. Jos told several of his tiger-hunting stories; 
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finialied the one about MiJ^ Cutler and Lance the surgeon ;Jielped 
Kebecca to everything on the table, and himself gobbled and clrank‘a 
great deal. ^ I 

He sprang to open the door for the ladies, when they retired, with the 
most killing grace — and coming baclc*to the table, filled himself bumper 
after bumper of claret, which he swallowed with nervous rapidity. 

He's priming himself,” Osborne whispered to Dobbin, and at length 
the hour and the carriage arrived for Vauxhall. 


CHAPTER VI. 

VAUXHALL. 

I KNOW that the tune I am piping is a very mild one, (although there 
are some terrific chapters coming presently,) and must beg the gopd- 
natured reader t6 remember, tliat vre are only discoursing at present 
aboj^it a stock-broker’s family in Russell Square, who arc taking walks, 
or lunclieon, or dinner, or talking and making love as people do in 
common Jife, and without a single passionate and wonderful incident to 
mark tlie progress of their loves. The argument stands thus — Osborne, 
in love with Amelia, has asked an old friend to dinner and to Vauxhall 
r-' — Jos Sedley is in love with Rebecca. Will he marry her 1 That is the 
great subject now in hand. • 

We might have treated this subject in the genteel, or in the romantic, 
or in the facetious manner. Suppose we liad laid the scene in Grosvenor 
Square, with the very same ad venture^,- would not soi^e j^eople^^have 
listened 1 Suppose we had shown how Lord Joseph Sedley fell in love, 
and the Marquis of Osborne became attached tp Lady Amelia, with the 
full consent of the Duke, lier noble fiithcr : or instead of the supreiJLly 
genteel, suppose we had resorted to the entirely low, and described what 
w:xs going on in Mr. Scdley’s kitcfien ,^how black Sambo wiis iji love 
with the cook (as indeed lie was), and how he fought a battle with the 
coachman in her behalf ; how the knife-boy was caught stealing a cold 
shoulder of mutton, and Miss Sedley’s new femme de chambre refused to 
to bed without a wax candle ; such incidents might be made to pro- 
voke much delightful laughter, and be supposed to represent scenes of 
“ life.” Or if, on the contrary, we had taken a fancy for the terrible, 
and made the lover of the new femme de chambre a professional burglar, 
wh^pursts into the liouse with his band, slaughters black Sambo at 
^ the feet of his master, and carries off Amelia in hei* night-dress, not to 
^ be let loose again till the lljird volume, we sb': aid easily have con- 
:■ etnicted a tale of thrilling interest, through the fiery chapters of which 
’ the readers should hurry, pantin^^. But my readers must hope for no 
suc^omance, only a homely story, and must be content' with a chapter 
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about Yi^uxball, which is so short that it siarce deserves to be called a 
chafpter at all. And yet it is a chapter, and a very important one too. 

; ' Are not there little chapters in ever jbody’s life, that se^m to be nothing, 

; and yet affect all the rest of the history 1 

Let us then step into the coacfi with the Russell Square party, and 
le off to the Gardens. There is barely room between Jos and Miss 
Sharp, who are on the front seat. Mr. Osborne sitting bo^Mn opposite, 
between Captain Dobbin and Amelia. 

'Every soul in the coach agreed, that on that night Jos would propose 
make Rebecca Sharp Mrs. Sedley. The parents at home had 
acquiesced in the arrangement, though, between ourselves, old Mr. Sedley 
had a feeling Very much akin to contempt for his son. He said he was 
' vain, selfish, lazy, and effeminate. He could not endure his airs as a 
man of fashion, and laughed heartily at his pompous brag gadag io stories. 
“ I shall leave the fellow half my property,” he said; “and he will have, 
besides, plenty of his own ; but as I am perfectly sure that if you, and 
I, and his sister were to die to-morrow he would say ‘ Good*Gad ! ’ and 
eat his dinner just as well as usual, I am not going to make myself 
anxious about him. Let him marry whom he likes. It’s no affair of 
mine.” 

Amelia, on the other hand, as became a young woman of her prudence 
and temperament, was quite enthusiastic for the match. Once or twice 
Jos had been on the point of saying something very important to her 
to which she was most willing to lend an ear, but the fat fellow could 
ji^ot be brought to unbosom himself of his great secret, and very much 
to his Sister’s disapjiointmcnt he only rid himself of a large sigh and 
turned away. 

This mystery served to keep Amelia’s gentle bosom in a perpetual 
fiuttef of expitement. If she d^d not speak with Rebecca on the tender 
subject, she compensated herself,with long and intimate conversations 
with Mrs. Blenkinsop, the housekeeper, who dropped some hints to tlie 
Mi^s-maid, who may have cursorily mentioned the matter to the cook, 
who cfirriod the news, I have no deubt, to all the tradesmen, so that 
Mr. Jos’s marriage was now talked of by a very considerable number 
<of persons in the Russell Sq[iiare world. 

It was of course Mrs. Sedley ’s opinion that her son would demean 
himself by a marriage with an artist’s daughter. “ But, lor’. Ma’am,” 
ejaculated Mrs. Blenkinsop, “ we was only grocers when we married 
Mr. S., who was a stock-broker’s clerk, and we hadn’t five hundred 
pounds among us, and we’re rich enough now.” And Amelia was 
entirely of this opinion, to which, gradually, the good-natured Mrs. Sedley 
was brought. 

' Mr. Sedley was neutral. “ Let Jos marry whom he likes,” he said.; ■ 
“ it’s no affair of mine. This girl Jias no fortune ; no more had 
Mrs. Sedley. She seems good-humoured and clever, and will keep him in 
'^urder, perhaps. Better she, my dear,*than a black Mrs. Sedley, and a 
dozen of mahogany grandchildren.” 
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So that everything seemeJ to smile upon Rebecca’s fortunes^ She 
took Jos’s arm, as a matter of course, on going to dinner ; she had sfite 
by him on the bo;!C of his open carr^ge (a most tremendous “ buck ” he 
was, as he sat there, serene, in state, driving his greys), and though 
nobody said a word on the subject of the marriage, everybody seemed 
vto understand it. All she wanted was the proposal, and ah ! how 
! Rebecca now felt the want of a mother ! — a dear, tender mother, who 
would have managed the business in ten minutes, and, in the course of 
a little delicate confidential conversation, would have extracted the 
interesting avowal from the bashful lips of the young man ! 

Such was the state of aflairs as the carriage crossed Westminster- 
bridge. * • 

The party was landed at the Poyal Gardens in due time. As the 
majestic Jos stepped out of. the creaking vehicle the crowed gave a 
cheer for the fat gentleman, who blushed and looked very big and 
mighty, as he walked away with Rebecca under his arm. George, of 
course, took charge of Amelia. She looked as happy as a rose-tree in 
sunshine. • 

“I say, Dobbin,” says George, “just look to the sliawds and thinga^ 
there’s a good fellow.” And so while he paired off with Miss Sedley, 
and Jos squeezed tlirough the gate into the Gardens with Rebecca at 
"liis side, hones^Dobbin contented himself by giving an arm to the 
shawls, and by paying at the door for the whole party. 

lie walked 'very modestly behind them. He was not willing to spoil 
sport. About Rebecca and Jos he did not care a fig. But he thcfight 
Amelia worthy even of the brilliant George Osborne, and as li^ saw 
tliaT^good'looking couple, threading the walks to the girl’s delight and 
wonder, lie watched her ess j^ ppi uea s with a * sort of fatherly 

pleasure. Perhaps he felt that he would^have liked to Imvq ^sonu^Sniig 
I on his own arm besides a shawl (the peqjde laughed at seeing the g^\yky 
* young oflicer carrying this female burthen) ; but William Dobbin was 
very little addicted to selfish calculation at all ; and so long as AiiT 
friend was enjoying himself, how shpuld he be discontented ? Anti the 
truth is, that of all the delights of the Glardens ; of the hundred thou- 
sand €sVtra lamps, which were always lighted ; th« fiddlers, in cocked- 
hats, who played ravishing melodies under the gilded cockle-shell in 
Idle midst of the Gardens ; the singers, both of comic and sentimental 
ballads, Avho charmed the ears there ; the country dances, formed by 
bouncing a nd co ckneyesses, and executed amidst jumping, 

thumping, and laughter ; the”^ signal which announced that Madame 
Saqui was about to mount skyward on a slack-rope ascending to the 
star'jf^the hermit that always sat in the illuminated hermitage ; the 
dark walks, so favourable to the iiiterviews'of young* lovers ; the pottf 
of stout handed about by the people in the shabby old liveries ; and 
the twinkling boxes, in which the happy feasters made believe to eat 
slices of almost invisible ham ; — c^* all these things, and of the gentle 
Simpson, that kind smiling idiot, who, I daresay, presided even then 
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over tj^e place — Captain 'Williani Dobbiil did not take the slightest 
notice. 

lie carried about Amelia’s wli^ite Cashmere shawl, and having 
attended under the gilt cockle-shell, while Mrs. Salmon performed the 
I/Battle of BoroJino (a savage Cantata against the Corsican upstart, who 
‘had lately met with his Russian reverses) — Mr. Dobbin tried' to hum 
it as he walked away, and found he was humming — ^the tune which 
Amelia Sedley sang on the stairs, as she came down to dinner. 

V' ' He burst out laughing at himself ; for the truth is, he could sing no 
better than an owl. 

It is to bo "•mderstood, as a mattet of course, that our young people 
being in parties of two and two, made the most solemn promises to 
keep together during the evening, and separated in ten minutes after- 
wards. Parties at Vauxhall always did separate, but ’twas only to 
meet again at supper-time, when they could talk of their mutual 
adventures in the interval. « 

.A^Hiat were the adventures of Mr. Osborne and Miss Amelia ? That 
is a secret. But be sure of this — they were perfectly happy, and 
correct in their behaviour ; and as they had been in the habit of being 
together any-time these fifteen years, their tete-driete offered no 
particular novelty. 

But when Miss Rebecca Sharp and her stout companion lost them- 
selves in a solitary walk, in which there were not above five score 
riioiu of couples similarly straying, they both felt that the situation was 
e;xtrciiiely tender and critical, and now or never was the moment, Miss 
^'Sharp thought, to provoke that declaration which was trembling on 
the timid lips of Mr. Sedley. They had previously been to the pano- 
rama^of Mosqc^w, where a rudp fellow, treading on Miss Sharp’s foot, 
caused her to fall back with a little shriek into the arms of Mr. Sedley, 
and this little incident increased the teudeniess and confidence of that 
'gentleman to such a degree, that he told her several of Ids favourite 
Indian stories over again for, at least, the sixth time. 

I How I should like to see India I ” said Rebecca, 
i “ Should you 1 ” said J oseph, with a most killing tenderness ; and 
; was no doubt about to follow up this artful interrogatory by a question 
still more tender (for he puffed and panted a great deal, and Rebecca’s 
hand, which was placed near his heart, could count the feverish pulsa- 
tions of that organ), when, oh, provoking 1 the bell rang for the fire- 
works, and, a great scufiling and running teking jlacc, these interesting 
level’s were obliged to follow in the stream of people. 

Captain Dobbin had some thoughts of joining the party at sUv'^uer : 
as, in truth, lie found the Vauxhall amusement not particularly lively 
—but he paraded twice before the box where the now united couples 
were met, alid nobody took any notice of him. Covers were laid for 
four. The mated pairs were prattling away quite happily, and Dobbin 
6new he was as clean forgotten as if he had never existed in this world. 
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“ I should only be de trop^' ^id the Captain, looking at them ra^ther 
wistfully. “ I’d best go and talk to the hermit,” — and so he strolled 
off out of the hum of , men, and noisG\ and clatter of the banquet, into 
tlie dark walk, at the end of which lived that well-known pasteboaid 
Solitary. « It wasn’t very good fun for Dobbin — and, indeed, to be alone 
at Vauxhall, I have found, from my own experience, to be one of the. 
most dismal sports ever entered into by a bachelor. ■ 

The two couples were perfectly happy then in their box : where tlm 
most delightful and intimate convei-sation took place. Jos was in liis 
glory, ordering about the waiters with great- majesty. He made the 
salad ; and uncorked the Champagne ; and carved the chickens * and 
ate and drank the greater part of the refreshments on T;he tables. 
Finally, he insisted upon having a bowhof rack punch ; everybody had 
rack punch at Yauxhall. ‘‘ Waiter, rack punch.” 

That bowl of rack^jgjinch w^s the cause of all this history. And 
why not a bowl of rack punch as Avell as any other cause ? Was not a 
bowl of prussic acid the cause of fair Hosamond’s retiring from the 
world ? Was not a bowl of wine the cause of the demise of Alexander, 
krfie Great, or at least, does not Dr. Lempriere say s^'/— so did this bowl 
of rack punch influence the fates of all the principal characters in this 
“ Novel without a Hero,” which we are now relating. It influenced 
their life, although most of them did not taste a drop of it. 

The young ladies did not drink it ; Osborne did not like it ; and the 
consequence was, that J'os, that fat gourmand^ drank up the wliole 
contents of the bowl ; and the consequence of his drinking up the wlfole 
contents of the bowl was, a liveliness which at fii’st was astonishing^ and 
tlien became almost painful ; for he talked and laughed so loud as to 
bring scores of listeners round the box, much to the confusion of the 
- innocent party within it ; and, volunteerifig to sing a soagj[yhiclf he 
did in that maudlin high-key peculiar tp gentlemen in an inebriated 
state), ho almost drew away the audience who were gathered round the 
musicians in the gilt scollop-shell, and received from his hearers a great ’• 
deal of applause. • 

“ Bray VO, Fat un ! ” said one ; “ Aiigcore, Daniel Lambert ! ” said 
another ; “ What a figure for the tight-rope ! ” excL'flmed another wag, 
to the inexpressible alarm of tlie ladies, and the great anger of 
Mr. Osborne. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, Jos, let us get up and go,” cried that gentleman, 
and the young women rose. 

Stop, my dearest diddle-diddlo-darling,” shouted J os, now as bold 
as a lion, and clasping Miss Rebecca round the waist. Rebecca started 
but sh#hould not get away her hand. The laughter outside redoubled, 

J os continued to drink, to make love, and to sing ; jftad, winking and 
waving his glass gracefully to his. audience, challenged all or any to 
come in and take a share of his punch. 

Mr. Osborne was just on the poiftt of knocking down a gentleman, 
in top-boots, who proposed to take advantage of this invitation, and a 
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compotion seemed to be inevitable, when by the greatest good-luck, a 
gentleman of the name of Dobbin, who had been walking about the 
Gardens, stepped up to the box. /‘Be off, you fools ! ” said this gentle- 
man — shouldering off a great number of the crowd, who vanished 
presently before his cocked-hat* and fierce appearance — and he entered 
the box in a most agitated state. 

“ Good Heavoas ! Dobbin, where have you been ? ” Osborne said, 
seizing the white Cashmere shawl from his friend’s arm, and huddling 
' up Amelia in it. — “ Make yourself useful, and take charge of Jos here, 
whilst I take the ladies to the carriage.” 

Jcfs was for rising to interfere — ^but a single push from Osborne’s 
finger sentfiiim pulling back into his seat again, and the lieutenant was 
^ enabled to remove the ladies in safety. Jos kissed his hand to them as 
they retreated, and hiccupped out “Bless you! Bless you I” Then 
•seizing Captain Dobbin’s hand, and weeping in the most pitiful way, h<^ 
confided to that gentleman the secret of his loves. He adored that 
girl who had just gone out ; he had broken her heart, ho knew he had, 
by his conduct ; he would marry her next morning at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square ; he'd knock up the Archbishop of Canterbury at 
Lambeth : he would, by Jove ! and have him in readiness ; and, acting 
on this hint, Captain Dobbin shre'wdly induced him to leave the Gardens 
and hasten to Lambeth Palace, and, when once out of the gates, easily 
conveyed Mr. Jos Sedley into a hackney-coach, which deposited him 
safely at his lodgings. 

Gfeorge Osborne conducted the girls home in safety, and when the 
door was closed upon them, and as he walked across Bussell Square, 
laughed so as to astonish the watchman. Amelia looked very ruefully 
at feer fi;igpJ^, as they went up-stairs, and kissed her, and went to bed 
without any more talking. , 

He must propose to-morrow,” thought Rebecca. “He called me 
his ‘soul’s darling four times ; ,hG squeezed my hand in Amelia’s 
presence. He must propose to-morrow.” And so thought Amelia, 
too. And I dare Isay she thought of the dress .she was to wear as 
bride’s-maid, and of the presents which she should make to her nice 
little sistei*-in- law, and of a subsequent ceremony in which she herself 
might play a principal part, &c., and &c., and &c., and &c. 

Oh, ignorant young creatures I IIow little do you know the effect 
of rack punch ! What is the rack in the punch, at night, to the rack 
in the head of a morning 1 To this truth I can vouch as a man ; there 
IS. no headache in the world like that caused by VauxhalVc^uncli. 
Through, the lap^e of twenty years, I can remember the consequence 
cf two glasses ! — two wine-glasses ! — but two, upon the honour of a 
gentleman; and Joseph Sedley, who had a liver complaint, had 
•wallowed at least a quart of the abominable mixture. 

That next morning, which Rebecca thought was to dawn upon her 
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fortune, found Sedlej^oanijQ^in which the pen refuses to 

describe. Soda-water was not invented yet. Small beer — will it be 
believed ! — ^was the only drink with which unhappy gentlemen soothed 
^ fever of their previous night’s potation. With this mild beverage 
-before him, George Osborne found the es-OolIector of Boggley Wollah-'j' 
groaning on the sofa at his lodgings. Dobbin was already in the roorii, ' 
go'od-naturedly tending his patient of the night l^efore. The two 
officers looking at the prostrat^JPacchanalian, and askance at each 
other, exchanged the most frightful sympathetic grins. Even Sedley’s • 
valet, the most solemn and correct of gentlemen, with the muteness and 
gravity of an undertaker, could hardly keep his countenance in 0 ¥d> 2 r, 
as he looked at liis unfortunate master. • 

“Mr. Sedley was uncommon wild last night, sir,” he whispered in 
confidence to Osborne, as the latter mounted the stair. “ He wanted 
to fight the ’ackney coachman, sir. The Capting was obliged to bring 
him up stairs in his harms like a babby.” A momentary smile flickered 
over Mr. Brush’s features as he spoke ; instantly, however, they 
relapsed into their usual unfathomable calm, as he flung open the 
di’awing-room door, and announced “ Mr. Hosbin.” 

“ How arc you, Sedley 1 ” that young wag began, after surveying his 
victim. “ No bones broke ? There’s a hackney-coachman down stairs 
with a black eye, and a tied up head, vowing he’ll have the law of you.” 

“ What do you mean, — law ? ” Sedley faintly asked. 

“ Eor thrashing him last night— didn’t he, Dobbin 1 You hit out, 
.sir, like Molyncux. The watchman says he never saw a fellow go do'^n 
BO straight. Ask Dobbin.” • 

“ You did have a round with the coachman,” Captain Dobbin said, 

* and showed plenty of fight too.” 

“ And that fellow with the white coat at^auxhall ! Haw Jos dis#ve 
at him ! How the women screamed ! By Jove, sir, it did* my heart 
good to see you. I thought you civilians ^ad no pluck ; hut I'll never 
get in your way when you are in your cups, Jos.” ^ u 

“ I believe I’m very terrible, when I’m roused,” ejaculated Jos from 
the sofa, and made a grimace so dreary aiuf ludicrous, that the Captain’s 
politeness could restrain him no longer, and he aud Qsborne lii'ed olf a 
ringing volley of laughter. 

Osborne pursued his advantage pitilessly. He* thought J os a milksop. 

' He had been revolving in his mind the marriage-question pending 
I between Jos and Rebecca, and was not over- well pleased that a 
! member of a family into which he, George Osborne, of the — ^th, was 
'^oing to marry, should make a mhaUiance with a little nobody — a 
little upstart governess. “You hit, you poor old fellow?” said 
Osborne. “ You terrible ? Wiiy, man, you couldn’t siiaud — you made 
everybody laugh in the Gardens, though you were crying yourself. 
You were maudlin, Jos. Don’t you yemember singing a song ? ” 

“ A what 1 ” Jos asked. • 

‘‘A sentimental song, and calling Rosa, Rebecca, what’s her namei 
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Amelia’s little friend — ^your dearest diddle-diddle-darling I ” And 
this ruthless young fellow, seizing hold of Dobbin’s hand, acted over 
the scene, to the horror of the original performer, and in spiti? of 
Dobbin’s good-natured entreaties to him to have mercy. v:. 

“ Why should I spare him 1 Osborne said to his friend s remon- 
strances, when they quitted the invalid, leaving him under the hands 
of Dr. Gollop. What the deuce right has he to give himself his 
patronising airs, and make fools of us at Vauxhall ? Who’s this little 
* school-girl that is ogling and making love to himl' Hang it, the 
t^mily’s low enough already, without her, A. governess is all very well, 
but I’d rather have a lady for my sister-in-law. I’m a liberal man 
but I’ve proper pride, and know tiiy own station : let her know hers. 
{And I’ll take down that great hectoring Nabob, and prevent him from 
1 being made a greater fOol than he is. That's why I told him to look 
out, lest she brought an action against him.” 

“ I suppose you know best,” Dobbin said, though rather dubiously. 
“You always were a Tory, and your family’s one of the oldest in 
.England. But, ” 

“ Come and soo tlio girls, and make love to Miss Sharp yourself,” the 
lieutenant here interrupted his friend ; but Captain Dobbin declined 
to join Osborne in his daily visit to the young ladies in Russell Square. 

As George walked down Southampton Row, from Holborn; he 
laughed as he saw, at the Sedley mansion, in two different stories, two 
heads on the look-out. 

oClie fact is, Miss Amelia, in the drawing-room balcony, was looking 
very eagerly towards the opposite side of the Square, where Mr. Osborne 
dwelt, on the watch for the lieutenant himself ; and Miss Sharp, from 
her little bed-room on the second floor, was in observation until 
^Itf/'Josepto great form shor-’ld heave in sight. 

“ Sister Anne is on the watph-tower,” said he to Amelia, “but there’s 
nobody coming;” and laughing and enjoying the joke hugely, he 
described in the most ludicrous terms to Miss Sedley the dismal 
condition of her brother. ^ 

“I think it’s very cruelof you to laugh, George,” she said, looking 
particularly nnhaitpy ; but George only laughed the more at her piteous 
and discomfited mien, persisted in thinking the joke a most diverting 
one, and when Miss Sharp came down-stairs, bantered her with a great 
deal of liveliness upon the effect of her charms on the fat civilian. 

“ 0 Miss Sharp ! if you could but see him this morning,” ho said, — 
“ moaning in his flowered dressing-gown — ^writhing on his sofa ; if you 
could but have seen him lolling out his tongue to Gollop the apothecary.” 

“ See whom ? ” said Miss Sh:u’p. 

“ Whom I O ^lioni 1 Captain Dobbin, of course, to whom we were all 
480 attentive, by the way, last night.” 

We were very unkind to hinf*” Emmy said, blushing very much * 
« I — I quite forgot him.” • 

Of coarse you did,” cried Osborne, still on the laugh. “ Ono can' 
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be dwaya thinking about Dobbin, you know, Amelia. Can oye, Miss 
Sharp 1 ” 

‘‘ Except when he overset the glass of wine at dinner,” Miss Sharp 
v ^^aid, with a haughty air and a toss of the head, never gave the 
j existence of Captain Dobbin one single moment’s consideration.” 

‘ « Very good. Miss Sharp, I’ll tell him,” Osborne said ; and as he spoke 

Miss Sharp began to have a feeling of distrust andJiatred towards this 
young officer, which he was quite unconscious of having inspired. “ lit 
is to make fun of me, is he?” thought Rebecca. ‘^Ilas he been laughing 
about me to J oseph ? Has he frightened him ? Berhaps he won’t come.” 

A film passed over her eyes, and her heart beat quite quick. * 

^ You’re always joking,” said she, smiling as innocent^ as she could. 

J oke away, Mr. George ; there’s nobody to defend 'mer And George 
^Osborne, as she walked away — and Amelia looked reprovingly at him 
—felt some little manly comimnetion for having inflicted any unnecessary 
unkindness upon this he lple ss creature. “ jMy dearest Amelia,” said he, 

you are t<jo good — too kind. You don’t know the world. I do. And 
yom’ little friend, Miss Sharp, must learn her station.” 

‘‘ Don’t you think Jos will ” 

“ Upon my word, my dear, I don’t know. He may, or may not. I’m 
not his master. I only know he’s a very foolish vain fellow, and put my 
dear little girl into a very painful and awkward position last night. My 
dearest diddle-diddle-darling ! ” He was off laughing again ; and 
he did it so drolly, that Emmy laughed too. 

All that day Jos never came. But Amelia liad no fear about 4 his ; 
for the little schemer had actually sent away the page, Mr. SS^nibo’s 
aide-de-camp, to Mr. Joseph’s lodgings, to ask for some book he had 
•promised, and how he was ; and the reply through Jos’s man, Mr. Brush, 
was, that his master was ill in bed, ani had just had tk^^/Jpctof'with 
him. He must come to-morrow, she jihought, but she never had the 
courage to speak a word on the subject to Rebecca ; nor did that young 
woman herself allude to it in any way during tho whole evening afteif 
the night at Vauxhall. ^ 

Tlie next day, however, as the two yofing ladies sate on the sofa, pre- 
tending to work, or to write letters, or to read novels, Sambo came into 
the room with his usual engaging grin, wdtli a packet under his arm, and 
a note on a tray. “ Note from Mr. Jos, Miss,” says Sambo. 

How Amelia trembled as she opened it ! 

So it ran — 

“ De^vr Amelia, — I send you the ^Orphan of the Forest.’ I 'V.as too 
ill to come yesterday. I leave town to-day for Cheltenham. Pray excuse 
1110, i^l^ou can, to the amiable Miss Sharp, for my coqcluct at Vauxhall, 
and entreat her to pardon and forget every word I may have uttered 
when excited by that fiital supper. As soon as I have recovered, f 3 i 
my health is very much shaken,* I shall go to Scotland for some 
montlio, and am * Truly yours, 


Jos. Sedlei,” 
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■j It WM tlie death-warrant. All was over. Amelia did not dare to 
look at^ebecca’s pale face and burning eyes, but she dropt the letter 
I into her friend's lap ; and got up, and went up-stairs to her room,, and 
\jned her little heart out. -- ^ 

Blenkinsop, the housekeeper, tliere sought her presently with conso- 
lation ; on whose shoulder Amelia wept confideiitialiy, and relieved 
herself a good dea^ Don’t take on, Miss. I didn’t like to. tell you. 
flBut none of us in the liouse have liked her except at fust. I sor her 
pwith my own eyes reading your Ma’s lettera. Pinner says she’s always 
]l about your trinket-boj^fiiid drawers, and everybody’s drawers, aiidshe’iB 
'jsure 5he’s put your white ribbing into her box.” 

“ I gave it 'her, I gave it her,” Amelia said. 

But this did not alter Mi's. Blenkinsop’s 02 >inion of Miss Sharp. “ I 
don’t trust them governesses, Pinner,” she remarked to the maid. “ They 
igive themselves the hairs and hupstarts of ladies, and their wages is no 
! better than you nor me.” 

It now became clear to every soul in the house, except j^por Amelia, 
that Bebecca should take her departure, and high and low (always with 
the one exception) agreed that that event should take place as spc^ily 
as possible. Our good child ransacked all her drawers, cuj^boards, 

■ r^icules, and gimcrack boxes— passed in review all her gowns, fichus, 
bobbins, laces, silk stockings, and fallals — select! j)g this thing and 
that and the other, to make a little heap for Bebecca. And going to 
her Papa, that generous British merchant, who had promised to give 
f her many guineas as she was years old — she begged the old gentleman 

I to give the money to dear Bebecca, who must want it, while she lacked 
j for nothing. 

She even made George Osborne contribute, and nothing loth (for he 
was m free-handed a young fellow as any in the army), he went to Bond - 
street, anJbought the best hat and spencer that money could buy. 

“That’s George’s present to*you, Bebecca, dear,” said Amelia, quite 
ijproud of the bandbox conveying these gifts. “ What a taste he has ! 
There’s nobody like him.” 

“ Nobody,” Bebecca answered. ^ How thankful 1 am to him ! ” She 
was thinking in her heart, “It was George Osborne who prevented my 
marriage.” — ^And she loved George Osborne accordingly. 

She made her preparations for departure with great equanimity ; and 
accepted all the kind little Amelia’s presents, after just the proper 
degree of hesitation and reluctance. She vowed eternal gratitude to 
Mrs. Sedley, of course ; but did not intrude herself upon that good lady 
too much, who was embarrassed, and evidently wishing to avoid her. 
She kissed Mr. Sedley’s hand, when he presented her with the nurse ; 
an^ asked permiseion to consider "him for the future as her kind, kind 
^’^iriend and protector. Her behaviour was so affecting that he was going 
to write her a cheque for twenty j^punds more*; but he restrained his 
feelings : the carriage was in wailing to take him to dinner : so he 
tripped away with a “ God bless you, my dear. Always come here 
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whon you come to town, you know. — ^Drive to the Mans/.on House, 
James.” * 

.Filially came the partiii^T with Miss Amelia, over which picture 1 
intend to throw a veil. But after a scene in which one person was in 
earnest and the other a perfect perfocmer — after the tenderest caresses, 
^ the most pathetic tears, the smelling-bottle, and some of tlio very best 
/ feelings of the heart, had been called into requisition — ^Rebecca and 
Amelia parted, the former vowing to love her friend for ever and ever 
and ever. 


CIIAPTEE VII. 

CRAWLEY OP queen’s CRAWLEY. 

Among tlie most respected of the names beginning in C, which the 
Court-Guide contained, in the year 18 — , was that of Crawley, Sir 
Pitt, Baronet, Great Gaunt Street, and Queen’s Crawley, Hants. Tliis 
honourable'name had figured constantly also in the Parliamentary list 
for many years, in conjunction with that of a number of other worthy 
gentlemen who sat in turns for the borough. 

It is related, with regard to the borough of Queen’s Crawley, that 
Queen Elizabeth, in one of her progresses stopping at Crawley to 
breakfast, was so delighted with some remarkably fine HanQisnire 
beer wdiich was then presented to her by the Crawley of the day (a 
handsome gentleman with a trim beard and a good leg), that she forth- 
with erected Crawley into a borough to send two members to 5j^,rlia- 
ment ; and. the place, from the day of ^liat illustrious viblv^took the 
name of Queen’s Crawley, which it holdup to the present moment. And 
though by the lapse of time, and those mutations which ages produce < 
in empires, cities, and boroughs, Queen’s Crawley was no longer so 
})opulou3 a place as it had been in Quee^ Bess’s time — nay, 'was come 
down to that condition of borough which useil to be denominated rotten 
— yet, as Sir Pitt Crawley would say with perfect justice in his elegant 
way, “ Rotten ! be hanged — it produces me a good fifteen hundred .a 
};ear.” 

♦Sir Pitt Crawley (named after the great Commoner), was the son of 
Walpole Crawley, first Baronet, of the Tape and Sealing-Wax Ofliee 
in the reign of George II., when he wiis impeached fv>r peculation, as 
were a great number of other honest gentlemen of those days ; and 
Walpble Crawley was, as need scarcely be said, son oj .John Churebill 
Crawley, named after the celebrated military commander of the reign 
of Queen Anne. The family tree (w hich hangs up at Queen’s Crawley) 
furthermore mentions Charles Stuart, afterwards called Barcbones 
Crawley, son of the Crawley of Jfames the First’s time ; and finally 
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[ Queen Elizabetli's Crawley, wlio is represented as the foreground .ci 
[the picfure in his forked beard and armour. Out of his waistcoat, as 
usual, grows a tree, on the main branches of which the abhve illustrious 
names are inscribed. Close by the name of Sir Pitt Crawley, Baronet, 
(the subject of the present memoir), are written that of his brother, 
the Eeverend Bute Crawley (the great Commoner was in disgrace 
; when the Eeverend gentleman was born), rector of Crawley-cum- 
i Siiailby, and of various other male and female members of the Crawley 
f^ily. 

:\/Sir Pitt was first married to Grizzel, sixth daughter of Mungo Binkie, 
Lord ‘Binlcie, and cousi" in consequence, of Mr. Duiidas. She brought 
him two sons*: Pitt, named not so ipuch after his father as after the 
heaven-born minister ; and Eawdon Crawley, from the Prince of 
Wales’s friend, whom his Majesty George IV. forgot so completely. 
^ j\Iany years after her ladyship’s demise. Sir Pitt led to the altar Eosa, 
•daughter of Mr. G. Dawson, of Mudbuiy, by whom he had two 
' daughters, for whose benefit Miss Eebecca Sharp was now engaged as 
; governess. It will be seen that the young lady was come into a family 
of very genteel connexions, and was about to move in a much more 
distinguished circle than that humble one which she had just quitted 
in Eussell Square. 

Slie had received her orders to join her pupils, in a note which was 
written upon an old envelope, and which contained the following 
words — 

“ gir Pitt Crawley begs Miss Sharp and baggidge may be hear on 
Tuesday, as I leaf for Queen’s Crawley to-morrow morning erly. 

Great Gaunt Street.” 

Eebecca had never seen a BaroYiet, as far aer she knew, and as .soon 
as slw'^had taken leave of Amelia, and counted the guineas which good- 
natured IVJI'TSedley had put into a purse for her, and as soon as she had 
done wiping her eyes with Iter handkerchief (which operation she 
jconcluded the very moment the carriage liad turned the corner of the 
'Weet), she began to depict in her own mind what a baronet must be. 
“Tlronder does he wear a stain?” fliought she, “or is it only lords that 
wear stars ? But he will be very handsomely dressed in a court suit, 
'\\fith riifilcs and his hair a little powdered, like Mr. Wroughtoii at 
<5oveiit Gar<1cn. I suppose he will 'be awfully proud, and that I .shall 
be treated most contemptuously. Still I must bear my bard lot as well 
as I can — a1. least, I shall be amongst gentlefolks, and not with vulgar 
city people : ” and she fell to thinking of her Eussell Square friemls 
with tliut very same philosophical bitterness with which, in a certain 
apologue*, the fox is I’eprcsented as .speaking of the grapes. 

naving'passc(bthrough Gaunt Sqn.are into Great Gaunt Street, th« 
oaiimge at length stopped at a tall gloomy house between two other 
tall' gloomy houses, each with a hatchment over the middle drawing- 
room window-; as is the custom ^of houses in Groat Gaunt Street, 
in whicli gloomy locality death seems to reign perpetual. The shutters 
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of the first floor windows of Sir Pitt’s mansion were closed^^osis 
the dining-room were partially open, and the blinds neatly covered 
in old newspapers. 

John, the groom, who had driven the carriage alone, did not care to1 
descend to ring the bell ; and so prayed a passing milk-boy to perform' 
that office for him. When the bell was rung, a head appeared between 
the interstices of the dining-room shutters, and the^dcor was opened by 
a man in drab breeches and gaiters, with a dirty old coat, a foul old neck- 
cloth liished round his bristly neck, a shining bald head, a leering red 
face, a pair of twinkling grey eyes, and a mouth|j)erpetually on the gi'in, 
“ This Sir Pitt Crawley’s 1 ” says John, from the box. • • 

“ Ees,” says the man at the doo» with a nod. • 

‘‘ Hand down these ’ere trunks then,” said John. 

Hand ’n down yourself,” said the porter. 

“ Don’t you see I crm’t leave my bosses ? Come, bear a han(^ my fine 
feller, and Miss will give you some beer,” said John, witli a' horse-laugh, 
for he vrus Jio longer respectful to Miss Sharp, as her connexion witli 
the family was broken off, and as she had given nothing to the servants 
on coming away. 

The bald-headed man, taking his hands out of his breeches pockets, 
advanced on this summons, and throwing Miss Sharj)’s trunk over hia 
shoulder, carried it into the house. 

Take this basket and shawl, if you please, and open the door,” said 
Miss Sharp, and descended from the carriage in much indignation. “ I 
shall wnto to Mr. Sedley, and inform him of your conduct,” said she to 
the groom . 

. “Don’t,” replied that functionary. “I hope you’ve forgot nothink ? 

Miss ’Melia’s gownds — ^hsave you got them — as the lady’s-maid was to 
: have ’ad] I hope they’ll fit you. Shi^^ the door, Jim* you’ll ^t no 
good out of continued John, pointing with his thumb towards Miss 
Sharp : “ a bad lot, T tell you, a bad fot,” and so saying, Mr. Sedley’a 
groom drove away. The truth is, he was attached to the lady’s-maid< 
in question, and indignant that she should have been robbed of her 
perquisites. * • 

On entering the dining-room, by the orders of the individual in 
gaiters, Rebecca found that apartment not more cheerful than such 
rooms usually are, when genteel families are out of town. The faithful 
chambers seem, as it were, to mourn the absence of their masters. The 
turkey carpet has rolled itself up, and retired sulkily under the side- 
board : the pictures have hidden their faces behind old sheets of brown 
paper : the ceiling-lamp is muffled up in a dismal sack of brown hollaiid : 
the window-curtains have disappeared under all sorts of shabby 
envelopes : the marble bust of Sir Walpole Crawley is looking from its 
Mack corner at the bare boards and the oiled fire-irons, and the empty 
card-racks ever the mantel-piece ; |he cellaret has lurked away behind 
the carpet : the chairs are turueiup hetj^ds and t; uk along the wal ls 
and ill the dark corner opposite the stATlll?, l Id-laJiioiied crabbed 
knife-box, locked and sitting on a dumb-waiter. 
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* /; Two kitchcn-chairs, and a round table, and an attenuated old pokor 
;i^nd tongs were, however, gathered round the fire-place, as was a 
^jsaucepan over a feeble sputtering fire. There was a bit of cheese and 
ijbread, and a tin candlestick on the table, and a little black porter ixi a 
^ipint-pot. 

“ Had your dinner ? I suppose. It is not too warm for you ? Like a 
Bdrop of beer 1 ’* ^ 

|j. “ Where is Sir Pitt Crawley 1 ” said Miss Sharp, majestically. 

"He, he ! Tm Sir Pitt Crawley. Reklect you owe mo a pint for 
bringing down your luggage. He, he ! Ask Tinker if I a3'nt. Mi'S. Tinker, 
Miss Slmrp ! Miss GcTverness, Mrs. Charwoman. Ho, ho ! ” 

The lady addressed as Mrs. Tinker, at this moment made her appear^ 
ance with a pipe and a paper of tobacco, for which she had been 
despatched a minute before Miss Sharp’s arrival ; and she handed the 
articles over to Sir Pitt, who had taken his seat by the fire. 

"Where’s the farden?” said he. "I gave you three halfpence, 
Where’s the change ? old Tinker.” 

" There ! ” replied Mrs. Tinker, flinging down the coiu*^; it’s only 
baronets as cares about farthings.” 

. A farthing a day is seven shillings a year,” answered the M.P. ; 
" seven shillings a year is the inteirest of seven guineas. TMoe care of 
your farthings, old Tinker, and your guineas will come quite nat’ral.” 

"You may be sure it’s Sir Pitt Crawley, young woman,” said 
Mrs. Tinker, surlily '4 "because he looks to his farthings. You’ll know 
him J;)etter afore long.” 

" And like me none the worse, Miss Sharp,” said the old gentleman, 

r ith an air almost of politeness. "I must be just before I’m generous.” 
" He never gave away a farthing in his life,” growled Tinker. 
"Ngyer, and never will: it’s against my principle. Go and get 
another clTS!??rom the kitcherf, Tinker, if you want to sit down ; and 
then .we’ll have a bit of supper.’^ 

• Pregintly the baronet plunged a fork into the saucepan on the fire, and' 
’^witjidrew from the pot a piece of tripe and an oi^n, which he divided 
into pretty equal portions, and of which he partook with Mrs. Tinker. 
" You see, Miss Sharp, when I’m not here Tinker’s on board w'agos : 
when I’m in town she dines with the family. Haw ! haw ! I’m glad 
Miss Sharp’s not hungry, ain’t you, Tink ?” And they fell to upon 
their frugal supper. 

After supper Sir Pitt Crawley began to smoke his pipe ; and when it 
became quite dark, he lighted the rushlight in the tin candlestick, and 
producing from an interminable pocket a huge mass of papers, began 
reading them, and putting them in order. 

"I’m here on, law business, my dear, and that’s how it happens 
that I shall have the pleasure of such a pretty travelling companion 
to-morrow.” ^ 

" He’s always at law business,” said Mrs. Tinker, taking up the pot 
of porter. 
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“ Drink and drink about,” said the Baronet. Yes, my dear, Tinkcj 
quite right : I’ve lost and won more lawsuits than any man in England^ 
Look here at Crawley, Bart. v. Snaffle. I’ll throw him over, or mi 
name’s not Pitt Crawley. Fodder .and another versus Crawley, Barfl 
Overseers of Snaily parish against Crawley, Bart. They can’t prove 
it’s common : I’ll defy ’em ; the land’s mine. It no more belongs to 
the parish than it does to you or Tinker here, rtl beat ’em, if it cosi 
me a thousand guineas. Look over the., pa,pai!»>: you may if you like 
iny dear. Do you write a good hand ? I’ll make you useful wher 
V :-We’re at Queen’s Crawley, depend on it, Miss Sharp. Now the dowager’s 
dead I want some one.” , • 

“ She was as bad as he,” said Tinker. “ She took the law of every one 
of her tradesmen ; and turned away forty-eight footmen in four year.” 

“ She was said the baronet, simply ; “ but she was 

a valyble woman^ me, and saved me a steward.” — And in this confi- 
dential strain, and much to the amusement of the new-comer, the 
conversation continued for a considerable time. Whatever Sir Pitt 
Crawley’s qualities might be, good or bad, he did not make the least 
d isguis e of them. He talked of himself incessantly, sometimes inTKe 
coarsest and vulgarest Hampshire accent ; sometimes adopting the 
tone of a man of the world. And so, with injunctions to Miss Sharp to 
be ready at five in the morning, he bade her good night. You’ll sleep 
with Tinker to-night,” he said. “ It’s a big bed, and there’s room for 
two. Lady Crawley died in it. Good night.” ^ 

Sir Pitt went off after this benediction, and the solemn Tinker, rush- 
light in hand, led the way up the great bleak stone stairs, past the 
great dreary drawing-room doors, with the handles muffled up in paper, 
into the great front bed-room, where Lady Crawley had slept isr last. 
The bed and chamber were so funereal and gloomy, you fnight have 
fancied, not only that Lady Crawley Mied in the room, but that her 
' ghost inhabited it.. Bebecca sprang about the apartment, how^eveTij 
with the greatest liveliness, and had peeped into the huge wardrobes, 
and the cjosets, and the cupboards, and tried the drawers which were 
locked, and examined the dreary pictures and toilette appointments, 
while the old charwoman was saying her prayers. “I shouldn’t like 
to sleep in this yeer bed without a good conscience, Miss,” said the old 
woman. “ There’s room for us and .a half-dozen of ghosts in it,” says 
. Bebecca. “ Tell me all about Lady Crawley and Sir Pitt Crawley, and 
everybody, ray dear Mrs. Tinker.” 

But old Tinker was not to be pumped by this little cross-questionei , 
and signifying to her that bed was d place for sleeping, not conversa- 
tion, set up in her corner of the bed such a snore only the nose of 
•innocence can produce. Bebecca lay awake for a long, long time, 
tliinking of the morrow, and of ^the new world into which she was 
going, and of her chances of success there. The mshliglit flickered in 
the basin. The mantel-piece ca^ up a great black shadow over half 
of a mouldy old sampler, which her defimct iadyship liad worked, no 
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doubt, t^nd over two little family pictures of young lads, one in a college 
;>own, and the other in a red jacket like a soldier. When she went tc 
llsleepj, Rebecca chose that one to dream about. 

* At four o’clock, on such a roseate summer’s moming as even made 
Great Gaunt Street look cheerful, the faithful Tinker, having wakened 
; her bed-fellow, and bid her prepare for departure, unbarred and unbolted 
the great hall door (the clanging and clapping whereof startled the 
sleeping echoes in the street), and taking her way into Oxford Street, 
;sumnv>ned a coach from a stand there. It is needless to particularise 
the number yf the veliicle, or to state that the driver was stationed 
thus early in the neighbourhood of Swallow Street, in hopes that some 
young..buc.k,. reeling homeward from the tavern, might need the aid ol 
Ills vehicle, and pay him witli the generosity of intoxication. 

It is likewise needless to say that the driver, if he had any such 
^6pes as those above stated, was grossly disappointed ; and that the 
worthy Baronet whom he drove to the City did not give hiifi one single 
penny more than his fare. It was in vain that Jehu appealed and 
stormed ; that he flung down Miss Sharp s bandboxes in the gutter at 
' the ’Necks, and swore he would take the law of his fare. 

I “You’d better not,” said one of the ostlers ; “ it’s Sir Pitt Crawley.” 

“ So it is, Joe,” cried the Baronet, approvingly ; “and I’d like to sec 
the man can do me.” 

“ So should oi,” said Joe, grinning sulkily, and mounting the Baronet’s 
bag^ge on the roof of the coach. 

“ iCeop the box for me, Leader,” exclaims the Member of Parliament 
to the coachman ; who replied, “ Yes, Sir Pitt,” with a touch of his hat, 
and rage in his soul, (for he had promised the box to a young gentle- 
man fKi!fc»iG«w!fIbridge, who woiSd have given a crown to a ceiiiainty), 
and Miss Sharp was accommodated with a back seat inside the carriage, 
which may be said to be carrying her into tlie wide world. 

How the young man from Cambridge sulkily put his five great coats 
in front ; but w;is reconciled v^en Jittle Miss Sharp was made to quit 
the carriage, and mount up beside him — when he covered her up in 
one of his Benjamins, and became perfectly good-liumoured — how the 
\ asthmatic gentleman, the prim lady, who declared upon her sacred 
honour she had never travelled in a i^ublic carriage before, (there is 
always such a lady in a coacli, — Alas ! was ; for the coaches, wlmre are 
they ?), and the fat widow with the brandy-bottle, took their places 
inside — how the porter asked them- all for money, and got sixpence 
' from the gentleman and five greasy halfpence from the fat widow^^and 
how the carriage at length drove away — ^now, threading the dark lanes 
of Aldersgate, ai^qn clattering by the Blue Cupola of Paul’s, jingling, 
rapidly by the stningers’ entry of Fleet-Market, which, with Exeter 
Change, has now departed to tlie wdrld of shadows — how they passed 
the White Bear in Piccadilly, and 'saw the dew rising up from the 
market-gardens of Knightsbridge-r-how Turnham -green, Brentford, 
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Bagsliot, were passed — need not be told here. But the writer (ff these 
pages, who has pursued in former days, and in the same bright weather^ 
the same remarkable journey, camico but think of it with a sweet and 
tender regret. Wliere is the road liQw, and its merry incidents of life ? 
Is there no Chelsea or Greenwich for the old honest pimple-nosed coach- 
men ? I wonder where are they, those good fellows 1 Is old Weller 
alive or dead ? and the waiters, yea and the inns af which tliey waited, 
and the cold rounds of beef inside, and the stunted ostler with his blue 
nose and clinking pail, where is he, and where is his generation ? To 
those great geniuses now in petticoats, who shall write novels for the 
beloved reader’s children, these m^m and things will be aswmuch legend 
and history as Nineveh, or Coeur de Lion, or Jack Shcj)pard. For 
them sta ge-c oaches will have become romances — a team of four bays as 
fabulous aTBucephalus or Black Bess. Ah, how their coats shone, as 
the stable-men pulled their clothes off, and away they went — ah, hov/ 
their tails shook, as with smoking sides at the stage’s'cnd they demurely 
walked aw'ay into the inn-yard. Alas ! we shall never hear the horn 
sing at midnight, or see the pike-gates fly open any more. Whither, 
However, is the light four-inside Trafalgar coach carrying us ? Let us 
be set down at Queen’s Crawley without further divagation, and see 
liow Miss Rebecca Sharp speeds there. 


CHAPTER Till. 

PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL. 

Rebecca Sharj) to Miss Amelia S^dlei/y Russell Square^ London, 
(Free. — Pitt Crawley.) 

‘‘Mr DEAREST, SWEETEST AmELIA, 

“ With what mingled joy find «orrow do I take up the pen tc 
wiito to my dearest friend ! Oh, what a change between to-day and 
} esterday ! JVoio I am friendless and alone ; yesterday I was at home, 
in the sweet company of a sister, whom I shall ever, ever cherish ! 

I will not tell you iu what tears and sadness I passed the fatal 
night ill which I separated from you. You went on Tuesday to joj 
and happiness, with your mother and 7/our devoted young soldier 
tjide ; and 1 thought of you all iiiglit, dancing at the Perkins’s, the 
ITcitiest, I am sure, of all the young ladies at the Ball. I w:is brought 
the groom in the old cariiage to SLr Pitt Cra's^ey’s town house, 
where, after John the groom had behaved most rudely and insolently 
to me (alas ! ’twas safe to insulj poverty and misfortune ! ), I waa 
given over to Sir P.’s care, and made to pass the night in an old gloomy 
berl, and by the side of a horrid gtoomy old ch<u*woman, who keeps th<» 
house. I did not sleep one single wink the whole night. 
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“ SljhPitt is not what we silly girls, when we used to read Cecilia at 
Chiswick, imagined a baronet must have been. Anything, indeed, less 
['4ike Lor(l Orville cannot be imagined. Fmicy an old, stumpy, short, 

» ' vulgar, and very dirty man, in old clothes and sliabby old gaiters, who 
smokes a horrid pij^e, and cooks llis own horrid supper in a saucepan. 
He speaks with a country accent, and s^^'ore a great deal at the old 
charwoman, at the liackney coachman who droA'e us to the inn where 
the coach went from, and on which I made the journey oiUside for the 
greater part of the v'ag. 

‘‘ I, was wakened at daybreak by the charwoman, and having arrived 
at the inn, was at first placed inside the coach. But, when we got to 
aj^ace called Leakington, where the rain began to fall very heavily — 
%ill 3 mu believe it ? — 1 was forced to come outside ; for Sir Pitt is a 

i proprietor of the coach, and as a passenger came at Mudbury, who 
wanted an inside place, I was obliged to go outside in the rain, where, 
however, a 3 ’oung gentleman from Cambridge College sheltered me very . 
kindly in one of his several great coats. 

•“'J’his gentleman and the guard seemed to know Sir Pitt very well^ 
and laughed at him a great deal. I'hey both agreed in calling him an 
old screw ; which means a very s tingy, a varicious person. He fiever 
gives any money to any body, they sam'^ihd ' tMs^ m^nness I hate) ; 
and the young gentleman made me remark that we drove very slow 
for the last two stages on the road, because Sir Pitt was on the box, 
and because he is proprietor of the hoi'ses for this part of the journey. 

‘ Bifi won’t I flog ’em on to Squashmorc, when I take the ribbons \ ’ 
said tlic young Cantab, ‘And sarve ’em right. Master Jack,’ said the 
guard. When I comprehended the meanijig of this phrase, and that 
Master Jack intended to drive the rest of the way, and revenge himself 
on Sir j?i^’i»-^orses, of course laughed too. 

“A carriage and four splendid horses, covered with armorial bearings, 
however awaited us at Mudbury, four miles from Queen’s Crawley, and 
we made our entrance to the Baronet’s park in state. There is a fine 
avenue of a mile long leading toi the house, and the woman at tlio 
lodge-gale (over the pillars of which are a serpent and a dove, tlie sup- 
porters of the Crawley ai’ms,) made us a number of curtsies as she 
flung oi)en the old iron carved doors, which are something like those at 
odious Chiswick. 

“ ‘ There’s an avenue,’ said Sir Pitt, ‘ a mile long. There’s six 
thousand pound of timber in them there trees. Bo you call that 
nothing f ’ He pronounced avenue — evenue^ and nothing — nothhik, so 
droll ; and he liad a Mr. Hodson, liLs hind from Mudbuiy, into the 
carriage with him, and tliey talked about distraining and selling up, 
and draining and subsoiling, and a great deal about tenants and 
farming — much more than I could understand. Sam Miles had been 
caught poaching, and Peter Bailey fiad gone to the workhouse at last. 
‘Serve him- right,’ said Sir Pete^*; ‘him and his farn’ly has been 
cheating me on that farm these hundred and fifty years.’ Some old 
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tenant, I suppose, who could not pay liis rent. Sir Pitt migift have 
said ^ he and his family,* to be sure ; but rich baronets do not need to 
be careful about grammar, as poor governesses must be. 

“As we passed, I remarked a beautiful church-spire rising above 
some old elms in tlie park ; and before them, in the midst of a lawn, 
and some outhouses, an old red house with tall chimneys covered with 
ivy, and the windows sWning in the sun. ‘ Is that* your church, sir ? ’ 
I said. 

“‘Yes, hang it,’ (said Sir Pitt, only he used, dear, a much wickeder 
word) ; ‘ how’s Buty, Hodson ? Biity’s my brother Bute, my dear^my 
brother the parson. Buty and the Beast I call him, ha, hg. ! * 

“ Hodson laughed too, and then Poking more grave and nodding his 
head, said, ‘ I’m afraid he’s better, Sir Pitt. He was out on his pony 
yesterday, looking at our corn.’ 

“ ‘ Looking after his tithes, hang ’un (only he used the same wicked 
. word). ‘ Will brandy and Avater never kill him ? He’s as tough as old 
whatdyecallftm — old Methusalem.’ 

“ Mr. Hodson laughed again. ‘ The young men is home from eollege, 
Tliey’ve whopped John Scroggins till he’s well nigh dead.’ 

“ ‘ Whop my second keeper ! ’ roared out Sir Pitt. 

“ ‘ He was on the parson’s ground, sir,’ replied Mr. Hodson ; and Sir 
Pitt in a fury swore that if ever he caught ’em poaching on his ground, 
he’d transport ’em, by the lord he would. However, he said, ‘ I’ve sold 
the presentation of the living, Hodson ; none of that breed shall get it 
I war’nt ;’ and Mr. Hodson said he was quite right : and I ha»ve no 
doubt from tliis that the two brothers are at variance — as brothers often 
are, and sistera too. Don’t you remember the two Miss Scratchley’s at 
Chiswick, how they used always to fight and quarrel — and Maiw^Box, 
how she was always thumping Louisa '\ ^ 

X/' “Presently, seeing two little boys gathering sticks in the wood, 
Mr. Hodson jumped out of the carriage, at Sir Pitt’s order, and rushed 
upon them with his whip. ‘Pitch into ’em, Hodson,’ roared the baronet ; 

‘ fiog their little souls out, and bring Jem ^p to the house, the vagabonds ; 
I’ll commit ’em as sure as my name’s Pitt.’ And presently we heard 
M. Hudson’s whip clacking on the shoulders of tlie poor little blubber- 
ing wretches, and Sir Pitt, seeing that the malefactors were in custody, 
drove on to the hall. 

“ All the servants were ready to meet us, and 

* ♦ # * ■ * « 

“ Here, my dear, I was interrupted last night by a dreadful thumping 
at my door ; and who do you think it was 1 Sir Pitt Crawley in his 
pight-cap and dressing-gown, such a figure ! . As I shrank away from 
such a visitor, he came forward and seized my candle ; ‘ no candles after 
eleven o’clock, Miss Becky,’ said he. ‘ Go to bed in the dark, you 
pretty little hussey (that is what he*Called me), and unless you wish me 
to come for the candle every night,^ind and be in bed at eleven.* And 
with this, he and Mr. Horrocks the butler went ofi' laughing. You 
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may iS^c sure 1 shall not encourago any more of their visits. They let 
j loose two immense blood-hounds at night, which all last night were 
lyelling and howling at the moon. ‘I call the dog Gorer/ said Sir Pitt ,* 

‘ he’s killed a man, that dog has, sind is master of a bull, and the mother 
I used to call Flora ; but now I calls her Aroarcr, for she’s too old to 
bite. Haw, haw ! ’ 

‘‘Before the house of Queen’s Crawley, which is an odious old- 
fashioned red brick mansion, with tall chimneys and gables of the stylo 
of" Queen Bess, there is a terrace flanked by the flimily dove and 
sei’pent, and on whicli the great hall-door opens. And oh, my dear, the 
great hall, Lam sure, is,as big and a^ glum as the great hall in the dear 
castle of Udolpho. It has a large fire-j^lacc, in which we might put 
half Miss Pinkerton’s scliool, and tlie grate is big enough to roast an ox 
at the very least. Bound the room hang I don’t know how many gene- 
rations of Crawlcys, some with. beards and ruifs, some with huge wigs 
and toes turned out ; some dressed in long straight stays and gowns, that 
look as stiff as towers, and some with long ringlets, and,*oh my dear ! 
scarcely any stays at all. At one end of the hall is the great ■ staircase 
all ill black Oak, as dismal as may be, and on either side are tall doors 
with stags’ heads over them, leading to the billiard-ro6m and the 
library, and the great yellow saloon and the morning-rooms. I think 
there are at least twenty bed-rooms on the first floor ; one of them has 
the bed in which Queen Elizabeth slept ; and I have been taken by my 
ney pupils through all these fine apartments this morning. They are 
not rendered less gloomy, I promise you, by having the shutters always 
j shut ; and there is scarce one of the apartments, but when the light 
f was let into it, I expected to see a ghost in the room. We have a ' 
scho4*,-room on the second floor, with my bed-room leading into it on * 
one sid^anS that of the yoKng ladies on the other. Then there are 
Mr. Pitt’s apartments — Mr. Oawley, he is called — the eldest son, and 
" Mr. Bawd^ Crawley's rooms — ^he is an ofiicer like somebody, and away 
with his regiment. There is no want of room, I assure you. You might 
lodge all the people in Bussell Square in the house, I think, and have 
np^ace to spare. 

“ Half an hour after our arrival, the great dinner-bell was rung, and 
I came down with my two pupils (they are very thin insignificant little 
chits of ten and eight years old). I came down in your dear^ muslin 
gown (about which that odious Mrs. Pinner was so rude, because you 
gave it me) ; for I am to be treated as one of the family, except on 
company days, when the young ladies and I are to dine np-stairs. 

“ Well, the great dinner-bell rang, and we all assembled in the little 
drawing-room \yhere my Lady Crawley sits. She is the second Lady 
Crawley, and mother of the young ladies. She was an ironmonger’s , 
daughter, and her marriage was thought a great match. She looks as 
if she had been handsome once, and her eyes are always weeping for the 
loss of her beauty. She is pale ancl meagre, and high-shouldered ; and 
has not a word to say for herself, evidently. Her step-son .Mr. Crawley, 
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was likewise in the room. He was in full dress, as pompous as an 
undertaker. TEc is pale, thin, ugly, silent ; he has thin legs, no chest, 
hay-coloured whiskers, and straw-coloured hair. He is the very picture 
of his sainted mother over the mangel-piece — Griselda of the noble 
house of Binkie. 

“‘This is the new governess, Mr. Crawley,* said Lady Crawley 
coming forward and taking my hand ; ‘Miss Sharp,’* 

“ ‘ O ! ’ said Mr. Crawley, and pushed his head once forward and 
began again to read a great pamphlet with which he was busy. 

“ ‘ I ho})e you will be kind to my girls,’ said Lady Crawley ; with, her 
pink eyes always full of tears. ^ • 

“ ‘ Law, Ma, of course she will,’ said the eldest : ‘ and I saw at a glance 
that I need not be afraid of that woman.’ 

“ ‘My Lady is served,’ says the butler in black, in an immense white 
shirt-frill, that looked as if it had been one of the Queen Elizabeth’s 
ruffs depicted in the hall ; and so taking Mr. Crawley’s arm, she led the 
way to the dfniiig-room, v^hither I followed with my little pupils in 
each hand. 

“ Sir Pitt was already in the room with a silver jug. -He had just 
been t^lie dellar, and was in full dress too ; that is, he had taken his 
gaiters off, and show’ed his little dumpy legs in black worsted stockings. 
The sideboard was covered with glistening old plafe— old cups, both 
gold and silver ; old salvors and cruet-stands, like Rundell and Bridge’s 
shop. Everything on the table was in silver too, and two footmen, 
with red liair, and canary-coloured liveries, stood on either side of tTie 
sideboard. 

“ Mr. Crawley said a long grace, and Sir Pitt said amen, and the great 
‘silver dish-covers were removed. 

“ ‘ What have we for dinner, Betsy ? ’ ^id the baronet. 

“ ‘ Mutton brotli, I believe, Sir Pitt,’ answered Lady Crawley. 

“ ‘ Moaton axix navciSj^ added the butler gravely, (pronounce, if you 
please, moutongonavvy) ; and the soup is jiotage de moxUon d VEcos- 
saise. The side dishes contain pomrrm de f^rre ait naturel and choufleiif 
d Veau.^ 

“ ‘ Mutton’s mutton,’ said the baronet, ‘ and a devilish good thing 
What ship was it, Ilorrocks, and when did you kill ? ’ 

“ ‘ One of the black-faced Scotch, Sir Pitt : we killed on Thuraday.’ 

“ ‘ Who took any ? ’ 

“ ‘ Steel, of Mudbury, took the saddle and two legs. Sir Pitt ; but he 
says the last was too young and confounded woolly, Sir Pitt.’ 

“ ‘ Will you take some jiotage ? Miss ah — ^Miss Blunt,’ said Mr. Crawley. 

“ ‘ Capital Scotch broth, my dear,’ said Sir Pitt, ‘ though they call it 
by a French name,’ 

“ ‘ I believe it is the custom, sir, in decent society,’ said !Mr. Crawley, 
haughtily, ‘ to call the dish as I have*called it;’ and it was served to us 
on silver soup-plates by the footmen #!i the canary coats, with the nioiiton 
uux navels. Then ‘ ale and water ’ were brought and served to us young 
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TnrliSs in “wine-glaases. I am not a judge of ale, but I can say with a 
clear conscience I prefer water. 

“While we were enjoying our repast, Sir Pitt took occasion to ast 
what had become of the shoulders of tlie mutton ? 

“ ‘ I believe they were eaten in tlie servants’ hall, ’said my lady, humbly. 

“ * They was, m^ lady,* said Horrocks, * and precious little else we get 
there neither.’ 

• Sir Pitt burst into a hoarse laugh, and continued his conversation 
with IVIr. Horrocks. ‘ That there little black pig of the Kent sow’s 
breed must be uncommon fat now.’ 

“ ‘ It’s net quite busting, Sir PiU,’ said the butler with the gravest 
air, at which Sir Pitt, and with him the young ladies, this time, began 
to laugh violently. 

“ ‘ Miss Crawley, Miss Rose Crawley,’ said Mr. Crawley, ^your laughter 
strikes me as being exceedingly out of place.’ 

Never mind my lord,’ said the baronet, ‘we’ll try the porker on 
Saturday. Kill ’un on Saturday morning, John HorrocKs. Miss Sharp 
adores pork, don’t you, Miss Sharp ? ’ 

“ And I think this is all the conversation that I remember at dinner. 
When the repast was concluded a jug of hot water was* placed before 
Sir Pitt, with a case-bottle containing, I believe, rum. Mx\ Horrocks 
served myself and my pupils with three little glasses of wine, and a 
bumper was poured out for my lady. When we retired, she took from 
her work-drawer an enormous interminable piece of knitting; tlie young 
ladies began to play at cribhage with a dirty pack of cards. We liad 
but one candle lighted, but it was in a magniticent old silver candle- 
stick, and after a very few questions from my lady, I had my choice of 
amusement between a volume of sermons, and a pamphlet on the 
corn-fih\rs, which Mr. Crawfty had been reading before dinner. 

“ So we sat for an hour until steps were heard. 

“ ‘ Put away the cards, girls,’ cried my lady, in a great tremor ; ‘put 
down Mr. Crawley’s books, Miss Sharp : ’ and these orders had been 
scarcely obeyed, when Mr. Crawley entered the room. 

“ ‘ We will resume yesterday’s discoarse, young ladies,’ said ho, ‘and 
you shall each read a page by turns ; so that Miss a — Miss Sliort may 
have an opportunity of hearing you ; ’ and the poor girls began to 
spell a long dismal sermon delivered at Bethesda Chapel, Liverpool, on 
behalf of the mission for the Chickasaw Indians. Was it not a charming 
evening ? 

“At ten the servants were told to call Sir Pitt and the household to 
prayers. Sir Pitt came in first, very much flushed, and rather unsteady 
in his gait; |ind after. him the butler, the canaries, Mr. Crawley’s 
man, three other men, smelling very much of the stable, and four 
women, .one of whom, I remarked, was very much over-dressed, and 
who flung me a look of great scorn as she plumped down on her 
knees. ^ 

“After Air. Crawley had done haranguing and expounding, we 
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received our candles, and then we went to hed ; and then I was distu^ibed 
in my writing, as I have described to my dearest, sweetest Amelia. 

“ Good night. A thousand, thousand, tlv)usand kisses ! ” 

Saturday. This morning, at live, I heard the shrieking of the little 
black pig. !Rose and Violet introduced -me to it yesterday ; and to the 
stables, and to the kennel, and to the gardener, who was picking fruit 
to send to market, and from whom they begged hard, a bunch of hot- 
house grapes ; but he said that Sir Pitt had numbered every * Man 
Jack ’ of them, and it would be as much* as his place was worth to give 
any away. The darling girls caught a colt in a paddock, and asked me 
if I would ride, and began to ride themselves, when the groom, comihg 
with horrid oaths, drove them away. • * 

Lady Crawley is always knitting the worsted. Sir Pitt is always 
tipsy, every night ; and, I believe, sits with Horrocks, the butler. Mr, 
Crawley always reads sermons in the evening ; and in the morning is 
locked up in his study, or else rides to Mudbury, on county business, 
or to Squaslinjore, where he preaches, on Wednesdays and Fridays, to 
the tenants there. 

‘‘ A hundred tliousand grateful loves to your dear papa and mamma! 
Is your poor lirother recovered of his rack-punch ? Oh, dear I Oh, dear ! 
How men should beware of wicked punch ? 

Ever and ever thine own, 

“ Rebecca.” 

Everything considered, I think it is quite as well for our dear Anfelia 
Sediey, in Russell Square, that Miss Sharp and she are parted. Rebecca 
is a droll funny creature, to be sure ; and those descriptions of the 
poor lady weeping for the loss of her beauty, and the gentlemang^/T ith 
hay-coloured whiskers and straw-coloujed hair,” are very smart, 
doubtless, and show a great knowledge of the world. That she might, 
when on her knees, have been thinking of something better than Miss 
Horrocks’s ribbons, has possibly struck both of us. But my kind reader 
will please to remember, that this histoi^ has Vanity Fair” for a 
title, and that Vanity Fair is a very vain, wicked, foolish place, full of 
all sorts of humbugs and falsenesses and pretensions. And while the 
moralist, who is holding forth on the cover (an accurate portrait of 
your humble servant), professes to wear neither gown nor bands, but 
only the very same long-eared :ivery in which his congregation is 
arrayed : yet, look you, one is bound to speak the truth as far as one 
knows it, whether one mounts a cap and bells or a shovel-hat ; and 
a deal of disagreeable matter must come out in the course of such am 
undertaking. 

I have heard a brother of the story-telling trade, at Naples, preaching 
to a pack of good-for-nothing lionet lazy fellows by the sea-shore, 
work himself up into such a rage anc^assion with some of the villains 
whoso wicked deeds he was describing and inventing^ that the audience 
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cou^d not resist it, and they and the poet together would burst out into 
a roar of oaths and execrations against the lictitious monster of the 
( tale, so that the hat went round, and the bajocclii tumbled into it, in 
the midst of a perfect storm of sympathy. ^ 

At the little Paris theatres, on the other hand, you will not only 
hear the people yelling out “AhgrecUnl Ah monstre!^^ and cursing 
the tyrant of the play from the boxes ; but the actors theinselvea 
positively refuse to play the wicked parts, such as those of infams 
Anglau, brutal Cossacks, and* what not, and prefer to appear at a 
smaller salary, in their real characters as loyal Frenchmen. I set tlie 
two storie^ one against the other, so that you, may see that it is not from 
mere meroanary motives that the present performer is desirous to show 
t up and trounce his villains ; but because he has a sincere hatred of 
them, which lie cannot keep down, and which must find a vent in 
suitable abuse and bad language. 

I warn my “ kyind friends,’* then, that I am going to tell a story of 
haiTowing villany and complicated— but, as I tiaist, intensely interesting 
u-crime. My rascals are no milk-and-water rascals, 1 promise you. 
When we come to the proper places we won’t spare fine language— No, 
no ! But when we are going over tlie quiet country we must perforce 
be calm. A tempest in a slop-basin is absurd. We will reserve that 
sort of thing for the mighty ocean ajid the lonely midnight. The 

present Number will be very mild. Others But we will not 

anticipate those. 

^ And, as we bring our characters forward, I will ask leave, as a man 
and- a brother, not only to introduce them, but occasionally to step 
down from the platform, and’ talk about them : if they are good and 
! kindly, to love them and shake them by the hand ; if they are silly, to 
! lautfhnt them confidential!;^ in the reader’s sleeve : if they are wicked 
sand nShrtless, to abuse them in the strongest terms which politeness 
ladmits of. 

I Otherwise you might fancy it was I who was sneering at the practice 
of devotion, which Sharp finds so ridiculous ; that it was I who 
laughed good-humouredly ut the reeling old Silenus of a baronet— 
whereas the laughter comes from one who has no reverence except for 
prosperity, and no eye for anything beyond success. Such people there 
are living and flourishing in the world— Faithless, Hopeless, Charityless; 
let us Lave at them, dear friends, with might and main. Some there 
are, and very successful too, mere quacks and fools; and it was tc 
combat and expose such as tJiose, no doubt, that Laughter was made. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

FAMILY PORTRAITS. 

giB Pitt Crawley was a pliilosoplier with a taste for what is called 
low life. His first marriage with the daughter of the noble Binkie had 
been made under the auspices of his parents ; and as he often told 
Lady Crawley in her life-time she Was such a confounded quarrelsome 
high-bred jade that when she died he was hanged if he would ever take 
another of her sort at her ladyship’s demise, he kept liis promise, and 
selected for a second wife Miss Eose Dawson, daughter of Mr. John 
Thomas Dawson, ironmonger, of Mudbury. Wliat a happy w'oman 
was Eose to b^ my Lady Crawley 1 

Let us set down the items of her happiness. In the first plac^ sher 
gave uj) Peter Butt, a young man who kept company with lier, and in 
consequence of his disappointment in love took to smuggling, poaching, 
and a thousand other bad courses. Then she quarrelled, as in duty 
bound, with all the friends and intimates of her youth, who, of course, 
could not be received by my Lady at Queen’s Crawley — nor did she 
find in her new rank and abode any persons who were willing to 
welcome her. Who ever did 1 Sir Huddleston Fuddleston had thr?o 
daughters who all hoped to be Lady Crawley. Sir Giles WapsKot’s 
family were insulted that one of the Wapshot girls had not the pre- 
ference in the marriage, and the remaining baronets of the county were 
indignant at their comrade’s mesalliance, iNever mind the com»ib!iers, 
whom 'we will leave to grumble anonymously, 
i / ' Sir Pitt did not care, as he said, a bi*ass farden for any one of them. 
He had liis pretty Eose, and what more need a man require than to 
please himself? So he used to get ^runk every night; to beat his 
pretty Eose sometimes : to leave her in fiampsliire when he went to 
London for the parliamentary session, without a single friend in the 
wide world. Even Mrs. Bute Crawley, the rector’s wife, refused to 
visit her, as she said she would never give the 'pas to a tradesman’s 
d aughter. 

AkS the only endowments with which Nature had gifted Lady Crawley 
were those of pink cheeks and a white skin, and as she had no sort of 
character, nor talents, nor opinions, nor occupations, nor amusements, 
nor tliat vigour of soul and ferocity of temper which often falls to the 
4>t of entirely foolish women, her hold upon Sir Pitt’s •affections was / 
(y not very great. Her roses faded out of her cheeks, and the pretty 
freshness left her figure after the birth of a couple of children, and she 
became a mere machine in her husl^nd’s house, of no more use than 
the late Lady Crawley’s grand piano. Being a light-complexioneJ 
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wom'un, she wore light clothes, as most blondes will, and appeared, in 
preference, in draggled sea-green, or slatternly sky-blue. She worked 
that worsted day and night, or other pieces like it. She had countei^* 
panes in the course of a few years to all the beds in Crawley. She 
nSH a small flower-garden, for Which she had rather an affection ; but 
beyond this no other like or disliking. When her husband was rude 
to her she was apathetic : whenever he struck her she cried. She had 
not character enough to take to drinking, and moaned about, slip-shod 
And in curl-papers, all day. O, Vanity Fair — Vanity Fair f This 
jniglit have been, but for you, a cheery lass ; Peter Butt and Rose a 
nappy man and wife, in a snug farm, with a hearty family, and an 
honest portion of pleasures, cares,- hopes, and struggles : — but a title 
and a coach and four are toys more precious than happiness in Vanity 
Fair : and if Harry the TSghth or Bluebeard were alive now, and 
1 wanted a tenth wife, do you suppose he could not get the prettiest girl 
I that shall be presented this season ? 

The languid dulness of their mamma did not, as it may» be supposed; 
awaken much afiection in her little daughters, but they were very 
happy in the servants’ hall and in the stables ; and the Scotch gardener 
having luckily a good wife and some good children, they got a little 
wholesome society and instruction in his lodge, which was the only 
education bestowed upon them until Miss Sharp came. 

Her engagement was owing to the remonstrances of Mr. Pitt Crawley 
the only friend or protector Lady Crawley ever had, and the only 
p6ifson, besides her children, for whom she entertained a little feeble 
'^ttachiment. Mr^^tt took after the noble Binkies, from whom he was 
descended, and was a very polite and proper gentleman. When he 
grew to man’s estate, and came back from Christchurch, he began to 
refofliMhe slackened discipLue of the hall, in spite of his father, who 
j stood in awe of him. He wag a man of such rigid refineraent, that he 
I would have starved rather than have dined without a W/iite neck-cloth. 
Once, when just from college, and when Horrocks the butler brought 
him a letter without placing it ^previously on a tray, he gave that 
domestic a look, and administered to him a speech so cutting, that 
Horrocks ever after trembled before him ; the whole household bowed 
to him : Lady Crawley’s curl-papers came off earlier when he was at 
home ; Sir Pitt’s muddy gaiters disappeared ; and if that incorrigible 
old man still adhered to other old habits, he never fuddled himself with 
rum and water in his son’s presence, and only talked to his servants in 

t a very reserved and polite manner ; and those persons remarked that 
Sir Pitt never swore at Lady Crawley while his son was in the room. . 
^ It was he who taught the butler to say “ My lady is served,” and who 

! insisted on handing her ladyship into dinner. He seldom spoke to her, 
but when he did it was with the most powerful respect ; and he never 
let her quit the apartment, without rising in the most stately manner to 
open the door, and making an elegant bow at her egress. 

At Eton he was called Miss Crawley ; and there, I am sorry to say, 
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his younger brother Kawdon used to lick him violently. Buifthougli 
his parts were not brilliant, he made up for his lack of talent 
meritorious industry, and was never known, during eight years ar 
school, to be subject to that punishment which it is generally thenghr 
none but a cherub can escape. 

At college his career was of course highly creditable. And here hs 
prepare i himself for public life, into which he was to be introduced by 
the patronage of his grandfather. Lord Binkie, by studying the ancipnt 
and modern orators with great assiduity, ani by speaking unceasingly 
at the debating societies. But though he had a fine flux of worgls,. anci 
delivered his little voice with great pomposity and pleasure to himselfl 
and never advanced any sentimeflt or opinion which was not perfectly 
trite and stale, and supported by a Latin quotation ; yet he failed 
somehow, in spite of a mediocrity which ought to have insured any] 
man a success. He did not even get the prize poem, which all hi® 
friends said he was sure of. j 

After leaving college he became Private Secretary to Lord Binkie, 
and was then appointed Attach6 to the Legation at Pumpernickel, 
which post he filled with perfect honour, and brought home despatches 
consisting*of Strasburg pie, to the Foreign Minister of the day. After 
remaining ten years Attache (several years after the lamented Lord' 
Binkie’s demise), and finding the advancement slow, he at length gave 
up the diplomatic service in some disgust, and began to turn country 
gentleman. 

Ho wrote a pamphlet on Malt on returning to England (for he^was 
an ambitious man, and always liked to be before the public), and took 
a strong part in the Negro Emancipation question. Then he became a 
friend of Mr. Wilberforce’s, whose politics he admired, and had that 
famous correspondence with the Rev^end Silas Homblowt'iV on the 
Ashantce Mission. He was in London, if not for the Parliament 
session, at least in May, for the religious meetings. In the country he 
was a magistrate, and an active visitor and speaker among those 
destitute of religious instruction.* was said to be paying his 
addresses to Lady Jane Sheepshanks, Lord Southdown’s third daughter* 
and whose sister, Lady Emily, wrote those sweet tracts, “ The Sailor’s 
True Binnacle,” and “ The Applewoman of Finchley Common.” 

Miss Sharp’s account of his employment at Queen’s Orawley w’ere 
u''hot caricatures. He subjected the servants there to the devotional 
exercises before mentioned, in which (and so much the better) ho 
brought his father to join. He patronised an Independent meeting- 
house in Crawley parish, much to the indignation of his uncle t)ie 
Rector, and to the consequent delight of Sir Pitt, who was induced to 
go himself once or twice, which occasioned some violent sermons at 
Crawley parish church, directed point-blank at the Baronet’s old gothic^ 
j pew there. Honest Sir Pitt, however, did not feel the force of these 
I discourses, as he always took hisjfap during sermon-time. 

Mr. Crawley was very earnest, for the good of the nation and of th« 
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iChristi^n world, that the old gentlemscn should yield him up his place 
^in Parliament ; but this the elder constantly refused to do. Both were 
jof course too prudent to give up the fifteen hundred a year which was 
brought in by the second seat (at this period filled by Mr. Quadroon, 
(with carte-blanche on tlie Slave question) ; indeed the family estate 
was much embarrassed, and the income drawn from the borough was 
of great use to the Ifouso of Queen’s Crawley. 

It had never recovered the heavy fine imposed upon Walpole Crawley, 
first baronet, for peculation in the Tape and Sealing-Wax Office. Sir 
fWalpol^ was a jolly fellow, eager to seize and to spend money ( “alieni 
appetens, sui, profuaus,” as Mr. Crawley would remark with a sigh), 
and in his day beloved by all the county for the constant drunkenness 
and hospitality which was maintained at Queen’s Crawley. The cellars 
were -filled witli burgimdy then, the kennels with hounds, and the 
' stables with gallant hunters ; now, such horses as Queen’s Crawley 
possessed went to plough, or ran in the Trafalgar Coach ; and it was 
w^ a team of these very horses, on an off-day, that MissSSharp was 
Thought to the Hall ; for, boor as he was, Sir Pitt was a stickler for 
his dignity v/hUe at home, and seldom drove out but with four hoi*ses, 
and, though ho dined off boiled mutton, had always three footmen to 
servo it. 

If mere parsimony would have made a man rich. Sir Pitt Crawdey 
might have become very wealthy — if he had been an attorney in a 
country town, with no cai^ital but his brains, it is very possible that he 
woiSd Jiave turned them to good account, and might have achieved for 
himself a very considerable influence and competency. But he was 
T^uckily endowed with a good name and a large though encumbered 
Instate, both of which went rather to injure thau to advance himr" Ho 
ited a ta^ for law, which cost^liim many thousands yearly ; and being 
'a great deal too clever to bo robbed, as he said, by any single agent, 
allowed his affairs to be mismanaged by a dozen, whom he all equally 
mistrusted. He was such a sharp landlord, that he could hardly find 
any but bankrupt tenants ; gnd «uch a close fiirmer, as to grudge 
^most the seed to the ground, wliereupon revengeful Nature grudged 
fhim the crops which .she granted to more liberal husbandmen. He 
speculated in every possible way ; he worked mines ; bought canaJ- 
shares ; horsed coaches ; took government contracts, and was the 
busiest man and magistrate of his county. As ho would not pay honest 
agents at his granite-quarry, he had the satisfaction of finding that 
four overseers ran away, and took fortunes with tliem to America. For 
.want of proper precautions, his coal-mines filled with -water: tlie 
[government flung^ his contract of damaged beef upon his hands : and 
ffor his coach-horses, every mail proprietor in the kingdom knew that 


fhe lost more horses than any man in the country, from under-feeding 
j and buying cheap. lu disposition he was sociable, and far from being 
proud ; nay, he rather preferred tb^ society of a farmer or a horse- 
dealer to that of a gentleman^ like my Lord, his son : ho was fond of 
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drink, of swearing, of joking with the farmers’ daughters :^e WJ»i 
never known to give away a shilling or to do a good action, but was 
I a pleasant, sly, laughing mood, and would cut his joke, and drink hii 
I glass with a tenant and sell him up the next day ; or have his laugr 
with the poacher ho was transporting with equal good humour. Hii 
politeness for the fair sex has already been hinted at by Miss Rebecce 
Sharp — in a word, the whole baronetage, peerage, commonage os 
England, did not contain a more d inning. meaPy selfis h, foolish,^ diSMi 
putable old man. That bloo<l-red hand of Sir Pitt Crawley’s would ^ 
in anybody’s pocket except his own ; and it is with grief and paiB 
that, as admirers of the British aristocracy, we find ourselves obligee^ 
to admit the existence of so mariy ill qualities in a person whose* nam^ 
isf in Debrett, 

One great cause why Mr. Crawley liad such a hold over the affections 
of his fiither, resulted from money arrangements. The Baronet oweej 
this son a sum of money out of the jointure of his mother, which he dio 
)not find it convenient to pay ; indeed he had an almost invincible 
repugnance to paying anybody, and could only be brought by force tc 
discharge his debts. Miss Sharp calculated (for she became, as we shall 
hear speedily, inducted into most of the secrets of the family), that th« 
mere payment of his creditors cost the honourable Baronet several 
hundreds yearly ; but this was a delight he could not forego ; he had a 
savage pleasure in making the poor wretches wait, and in shifting from 
court to court and from term to term the period of satisfaction.; 

' What’s the good of being in Parliament, he said, if you must paj^pur 
debts ? Hence, indeed, his position as a senator was not a little 
to him. 

Vanity Fair — ^Vanity Fair ! Here was a man, who could not spell, 
and did not care to read — who had theAabits and the cunnin^'Oi a boor ; 
whose aim in life was pettifoggi ng : \^o never had a taste, or emotion, 
or enjoyment, but what was sordid and foul ; and he had rank, and 
honours, and power, somehow : and was a dignitary of the land, and a 
pillar of the state. He was high, sheriff, and rode in a golden coach. 
Great ministers and statesmen courted nim ; and in Vanity Fair he had 
a higher place than the moat brilliant genius or spotless virtue. 

Sir Pitt had an unmarried half-sister who inherited her mother’s | 
large for^ne, and though the Baronet proposed to borrow this money 
af her on mortgage. Miss Crawley declined the offer, and preferred the 
security of the funds. She had signified, however, licv intention of 
leaving her inheritance between Sir Pitt’s second son and the family at 
the rectory, and had once or twice paid the debts of Rawdon Crawley 
in his career at college and in the army. Miss Ci’awley was, in con- 
sequence, an object of great respect when she came to Queen’s Crawley, 
for she had a balance at her banker’s which would have made her 
beloved anywhere. ^ 

'What a dignity it gives an old lady, that balance at the banker^fll 

F 2 
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:ow tWerly we look at her faults, if she is a relative (and may eveiw 
I ,*oader have a score of such), what a kind, good-natured old creatine 
|we find her ! How the junior partner of Hobbs and Dobbs leads her 
smiling to the carriage with the lozenge upon it, and the fat wheezy 
coachman ! How, when she comes to pay us a visit, we generally find 
an opportunity to let our friends know her station in the world ! We 
Bay (and with perfect truth) I wish I had Miss MacWliirtcr s signature 
bo a cheque for five thousand pounds. She wouldn’t miss it, says your 
wife. She is my aunt, say you, in an easy careless way, when your friend 
^ks if Miss MaeWhirter is any relative ? Your wife is perpetually 
Bending lier little testimonies of affection, your little girls work endless 
kvorSted baskets, cushions, and foot-^ools for her. What a good fire 
there is in her room when die comes to pay you a visit, although your 
wife laces Jier stays without one ! The house during her stay assumes 
a festive, neat, warm, jovial, snug appearance not visible at other seasons. 
You yourself, dear sir, forget to go to sleep after dinner, and find your- 
self all of a sudden (though you invariably lose) very fond «>f a rubber. 
What good dinners you have — game every day, Malmsey-Madelra, and 
bo end of fish from London. Even the servants in the kitchen share 
lin the general prosperity ; and, somehow, during the stay of Miss 
f Mac Whir ter’s fat coachman, the beer is grown much stronger, and the 
i consumption of tea and sugar in the nursery (where her maid takes her 
j meals) is not regarded in the least. I§Jt so, or is it not so ? I appeal 
I to the middle classes. Ah, gracious powers ! I wish you would send 
me”^ old aunt — a maiden aunt — an aunt with a lozenge on her 
carriage, and a front of light coffee-coloured hair — how my children 
should work wq^l^s for her,- and ray Julia and I would make her 
comfortable ! Sweet— sweet vision 1 Foolish — ^foolish dream ! 


CHAPTEE X. 

MISS SHARP BEGINS TO MAKE FRIENDS. 

And now, being received as a member of the amiable family whose 
portraits we have sketched in the foregoing pages, it became naturally 
I^becca’s duty to make herself, as she said, agreeable to her benefactors, 
(^d to gain their confidence to the utmost of her power. Who can but 
admire this quality of gratitude in an unprotected orphan ; and, if 
there entered some degree of selfishness into her calculations, who can 
say but that her prudence was pmffectly justifiable 1 ‘‘lam alone in 
the world,” said the friendless girl. ‘*I have nothing to look for but 
what my own labour can bring me ; and while that little pink-faced 
chit Amelia, with not half my sense; has fen thousand pounds and an 
establishment secure, poor Eebecca ^and my figure is far better than 
her’s) has only herself and her own wits to trust to. Well, let us see if my 
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twits cannot provide me with an honourable maintenance, and if some 
jday or the other I cannot show Mias Amelia my real superiority over 
I her. Not that I dislike poor Amelia : who can dislike such a harmless, 
’good-natured creature ? — only it will be a fine day when I can take my 
plw above her in the world, as why, indeed,, should I not T’ Thus it 
was that our little romantic friend formed visions of tTie future for 
rdierself— nor must we be scandalised that, in all her castles in the air, ia 
husband was the principal inhabitant. Of what else have young ladjes 
to Hunk, but husbands 1 Of what else do their dear mammas think ? 
/‘I must be my own mamma,” said Rebecca ; not without a tingling! 
consciousness of defeat, as she thought over her little misadventure with j 
Jos Sedley. * 

So she wisely determined to render her position with the Queen’s 
Crawley family comfortable and secure, and to this end resolved to 
make friends of every one around her who could at all interfere with 
lier comfort 

As my Lady Crawley was not one of these personages, and a woman, 
moreover, so indolent and void of character as not to be of tjie least 
consequence in her own house, Rebecca soon found that it was not at 
all necessary to cultivate her good will — ^indeed, impossible to gain it. 
She used to talk to her pupils about their “poor mamma ; ” and, though 
she treated that lady with every demonstration of cool respect, it was 
to the rest of the family that she wisely directed the chief part of her 
attentions. 

With the young people, whose applause she thoroughly gained, ■her 
method was pretty simple. She did not pester their young brains with 
too much learning, but, on the contrary, let them have their own way j 
in regard to educating themselves ; for what instruction is more 
effectual than self-instruction ? The eiflest was rather fond^f books, 
and as there was in the old library at.Queen’s Crawley a considerable 
))rovision of works of light literature of the last century, both in the 
French and English languages (they had been purchased by the Secre- 
tary of the Tape and Sealing-Wax pffice at the period of his disgrace), 
and as nobody ever troubled the book-shelves but herself, Rebecca W’as 
enabled agreeably, and, as it were, in playing, to impart a great deal ot 
instruction to Miss Rose Crawley. 

She and Miss Rose thus read together many delightful French and 
English works, among which may be mentioned those of the learned 
Dr. Smollett, of the ingenious Mr. Henry Fielding, of the graceful and 
fantastic Monsieur Crebilloii the younger, whom our immortal poet 
Gray so much admired, and of the universal Monsieur de Voltaire. 
Once, when Mr. Crawley asked what the young people were reading, 
the governess replied “ Smollett.” “ Oh, Smollett,” said Mr. Crawley, 
quite satisfied. “His history is more dull, but by no means so 
dangerous as that of Mr. Hume.* It is history you are reading 1 ” 

‘ Yes,” said Miss Rose ; wdthoi^, however, adding tliat it was the 
history ot Mr. Humphrey Clinker. On another occasion he was rather 
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?.aadaTlsed at finding his sister with a book of French ; but as 
he governess remarked that it was for the purpose of acquiring the 
Trench idiom in conversation, he was fain to be content. Mr. Orawley, 
« a diplomatist, was exceedingly proud of his own skill in speaking 
he French language (for he was of the world still), and not a little 
>leased with the comj^lirnents which the governess continually paid 
lim upon his proficiC/icy. 

1 Miss Violet’s tastes were, on the contrary, more rude and boisterous 
pan those of her sister. She knew the sequestered spots where the 
lens layed their eggs. She could climb a tree to rob the nests of the 
feathered songsters of their speckled spoils. And her pleasure was to 
?ide the young colts, and to scour tlfe plains like Camilla. She was 
ihe favourite of her father and of the stable-men. She was the darling 
^nd withal the terror, of the cook ; for she discoverea the haunts of the 
Sam-pots, and would attack them when they were within her reach. 
She and her sister were engaged in constant battles. Any of which 
[peccadilloes if Miss Sharp discovered, she did not tell tlieln to Lady 
[CraM^ey, who would have told them to the father, or, worse, to Mr. 
Crawley ; but promised not to tell if Miss Violet would be a good girl 
and love her governess. ‘ 

With Mr. Crawley Miss Sharp was respectful and obedient. She 
used to consult him on passages of French which she could not under- 
stand, though, her mother was a Frenchwoman, and which he would 
'construe to her satisfaction ; and, besides giving her his aid in profane 
litei^ure, he was kind enough to select for her books of a more serious 
tendency, and address to her much of his conversation. She admired, 
beycmd measure, his speech at the Quashimaboo-Aid Society ; took an 
, interest in his pamphlet on malt ; was often affected, even to tears, by 
his discdhuses of an evening, and would say — “ Oh, thank you, sir,” with 
a sigh, and a look up to heaven, that made him occasionally condescend 
to shake hands with her. “ Blood is everything, after all,” would that 
aristocratic religionist say. “How Miss Sharp is awakened by my 
words, when not one of the people ehere is touched. 1 am too fine for 
them — ^too delicate. I must familiarise my style — but she understands 
it. Her mother was a Montmorency.” 

Indeed it was from this famous family, as it appears, that Miss Sharp, 
by the mother’s side, Avas descended. Of course she did not say that 
her mother had been on tlie stage ; it would have shocked Mr. Crawley’s 
rejigious scruples. Kow many noble emigres had this horrid revolu- 
tion i)lunged in poverty ! She had several stories about her ancestors ere 
she had been many months in the house ; some of wliich Mr. Crawley 
happened to find in D’Hozier’s dictionary, wliich was in the library, 
and whicli strengthened his belief in their truth, and in the high- 
breeding of Itebecca. Are Ave to suppose from this curiosity and prying 
linto dictionaries, could our heroine*: suppose, that Mr. Crawley was 
interested in her ? — no, only in a friendly way. HaA^o we not stated 
•that he was attached to Lady Jane Sheepshanks ? 
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He took Rebecca to task once or twice about the propriety of 
at backgammon with Sir Pitt, saying that it was a godless amusement 
juid that she would be much better engaged in reading ‘‘Tlirump’i 
Legacy,” or “The Blind Washerwoman of Moorfields,” or any worl 
of a more serious nature ; but Misfe Sharp said her dear mother nse( 
often to play the same game with the old Count de Trictrac and th 
venerable Abb6 du Comet, and so found an exciwe for this and othe 
worldly amusement. 

But it was not only by playing at backgammon with the Baronet, tlia 
tjic little governess rendered herself agreeable to her employer. Shi 
found many different ways of being useful to him. She read ovei 
wifcli indefatigable patience, all •those law papers, with which, befor 
she came to Queen’s Crawley, he had promised to entertain her. Shi 
volunteered to copy many of his letters, and adroitly altered the spell 
ing of them so as to suit the usages of the present day. She becam 
interested in everything appertaining to the estate, to the farm, th 
; park, the garden, and the stables ; and so delightful a companion wa 
she, that the Baronet would seldom take his after-breakfast wal] 
without her (and the children of course), when she would give he 
advice as«to the trees which were to be lopped in the shrubberies, th 
garden-beds to be dug, the crops which were to be cut, the horse 
which were to go to cart or plough. Before she had been a year a 
Queen’s Crawley she had quite won the Baronet’s confidence ; and th 
conversation at the dinner-table, which before used to he held betwee: 
' him and Mi’. Ilprrocks the butler, was now almost exclusively bet^ireei 
Sir Pitt and Miss Sharp. She was almost mistress of the hoibe wh^ 
Mr. Crawley was absent, but conducted herself in her new and exaltei 
situation with such circumspection and modesty as not to offend th 
authorities of the kitchen and stable, #mong whom her belvi\ioiir wa 
always exceedingly modest and affjJ^le. She was quite a differen 
person from the haughty, shy, dissatisfied little girl whom we hav 
known previously, and this change of temper proved great prudence, 
sincere desire of amendment, or ^t any rate great moral courage o: 
her part. Whether it was the heart w^iich dictated this new system c 
complaisance and humility adopted by our Rebecca, is to be proved b 
lier after-history. A system of hypocrisy, which lasts through whol 
years, is one seldom satisfactorily practised by a person of one-and 
twenty ; however, our readers will recollect, that, though young ii 
years, our heroine was old in life and experience, and we liave writtej 
to no purpose if they have not discovered that she was a very cleve 
woman. 

The elder and younger son of the house of Crawley were, like th( 
gentleman and lady in the weather-bcix, never at home togetlicr — thej 
^ liated each other cordially : indeed, Rjiwdon Crawley, the dragoon, had j 
great contempt for the establishment altogether, and seldom cam< 
thither except when his aunt paid her annual visit. 

The great good quality of tins ohl lady has been mentioned, Sh( 
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icsied seventy thousaiid pounds^ and had almost adopted ^^wdon 
jhe disliked her elder uephew exceedingly, and despised lim as a 
^Wilksop. In return he did not hesitate to state that her soul was 
^irretrievably lost, and was of opinion that his brother’s chance in the 
* next world was not a whit better.* She is a godless woman of the 
I world,” would Mr, Crawley say ; ^ she lives witET^tKIists and French- 
: paen. My mind shudders when I think of her awful, awful situation, 
^ md that, near as she is to the grave, she should be so given up to 
V Inanity, licentiousness, profaneness, and folly.” In fact, the old lady 
r ieclined altogether to hear his hour’s lecture of an evening ; and when 
r Jhe came to Queen’s Crawley alone, he was obliged to pretermit his 
® usual devotional exercises. * 

■J' “ Shut up your sarmons, Pitt, when Miss Crawley comes down/* 

said his father ; “ she has written to say that she won’t stand the 
^ preachifying.” 

1 ? Oh, sir ! consider the servants.” 

“ The servants be hanged,” said Sir Pitt ; and his son thought even 
^|woi*se would happen were they deprived of the benefit of his 
,^struction. 

jH “Why, hang it, Pitt ! ” said the father to his remonstrance. ** You 
'^wouldn’t be such a flat as to let three thousand a year go out of the 
1 ” 




“ What is money compared to our souls, sir ? ” continued Cmwley. 

“ You mean that the old lady won’t leave the money to you 1 ” — and 
w whcfknows but it was Mr. Crawley’s meaning ? 

iv^ld Miss Crawley was certainly one of the reprobate. She had a 
I snug Tittle house in Park Lane, and, as she ate and drank a great deal 
* too much during the season in London, she went to llarrowgate or 

f /heltenham for the summer. She was the most hospitable and jovial 
f old vestals, and had been a beauty in her day, she said. (All old 
women were beauties once, we very well know.) She was a bel esprit, 
and a dreadful Radical for those days. She had been in France (where 
St. Just, they say, inspired her with an unfortunate passion), and 
I loved, ever after, French novels, French cookery, and French wines. 
[jShe read Voltaire, and had Rousseau by heart ; talked very lightly 
IJabout divorce, and most energetically of the rights of women. She 
had pictures of Mr. Fox iu every room in the house : when that states- 
man w.as iu opposition, I am not sure that she had not flung a main 
with him ; and when he came into office, she took great credit for 
bringing over to him Sir Pitt and his colleague for Queen’s Crawley, 
although Sir Pitt would have come over himself, without any trouble 
on the honest lady’s part. It is needless to say that Sir Pitt was 
brought to change his views after the death of the great Whig 
statesman. 

This worthy old lady took a fancy to Rawdon Crawley when a boy, 
sent him to Cambridge (in oppositioi\,to his brother at Oxford), and, 
when the young man was requested by the authorities of the first- 
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'^named University to quit after a residence of two years, she bougiff him 
his commissions in the Life Guards Green. 

a A perfect and celebrated “blood,” or dandy about town, was this 
lyoung officer. Boxing, rat-hunting, the fives* courts and four-in-hand 
Idriving were then the fashion of our British aristocracy ; and he was an 
adept in all these noble sciences. And though he belonged to the 
household troops, who, as it was their duty to rally round the Prince 
Begent, had not shown their valour in foreign service yet, Bawdgtt^ 
Crawley had already {Apropos of play, of which he was immoderately 
fond) fought three bloody duels in which he gave ample proofs of his 
contempt for death. 

“And for what follows after dleath,” would Mr. Crawley observe, 
throwing his gooseberry-coloured e3’^e3 up to the ceiling. He was always 
thinking of his brother’s soul, or of the souls of those who differed with 
him in opinion : it is a sort of comfort which many of the serious give 
themselves. 

^ ^ Silly, romantic Miss Crawley, far from being horrified at the courage 
of her favourite, always used to pay his debts after his duels ; and would 
not listen to a word that was whispered against his morality. “ He will 
! sow his wiki oats,” she would say, “ and is worth far more than that 
! puling hypocrite of a brother of his.” 


CHAPTEE XI. 

AKCADIAN SIMPLICITT. 

Besides these honest folks at the Htrfl (whose simplicity and sweet 
rural purity surely show the advantage of a country life over a town 
one), we must introduce the reader to their relatives and neighbours at 
the Bectory, Bute Crawley and his wife. 

The Beverend Bute Crawley was ,a taJI, stately, jolty, shovel-hatted 
man, far more popular in his county than the Baronet his brother. 
At college he pulled stroke-oar in the Christchurch boat, and had 
thrashed all the best bruisers of the “ town,” He carried his taste for 
boxing and athletic exercises into private life ; there was not a fight 
within twenty miles at which he was not present, nor a race, nor a 
coursing match, nor a regatta, nor a ball, nor an election, nor a visitation 
<linncr, nor indeed a good dinner in the whole county, but he found 
means to attend it. You might see his bay mare and gig-lamps a score 
of miles away from his Bectory house, whenever there was any dinner- 
party at I uddleston, or at Boxby, or at Wapshot Hall, or at the great 
lords of the county, with all of whom he was intimate. He had a fine 
voice; sang “A southerly wind iftid a cloudy sky;” and gave the 
whoop in chorus with general ^applause. He rode to hounds in a 
pepper-and-salt frock, and was one of the best fishermen in the county. 
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j MrJ^Crawley, the Rector’s wife, was a smart little body, who wrote 
jthis worthy divine’s sermons. Being of a domestic turn, and keeping 
[the house a great deal with her daughters, she ruled absolutely within 
;the Rectory, wisely giving her husband full liberty without. He was 
welcome to come and go, and dine abroad as many days as his fancy 
a^ted, for Mrs. Crawley w^ a saving woman and knew the price of 
vine. Ever sincfe Mrs. Bute earned off the young Rector of Queen’s 
,_„,vley (she was of a good family, daughter of the late Lieut. -Colonel 
fector MacTavish, and she and her mother played for Bute and won 
him at Harrowgate), slic liad been a prudent and thrifty wife to him. In 
Ispite of her care, however, he was always in debt. It took him at least 
ten years to pay off his college bills 6ontracted during his father’s life- 
time. In the year 179 — , when he was just clear of these incumbrances, 
he gave the odds of 100 to 1 (in twenties) against Kangaroo, who won 
the Derby. The Rector was obliged to take up the money at a ruinous 
interest, and had been struggling evey since. Ilis sister hel])ed him 
with a hundred now and then, but of course his great hopo was in her 
death— -rwhen “ hang it” (as he would say), Matilda must leave me half 
her money.” 

So that the Baronet and his brother had every reason *which two 
brothers possibly can have for being by the eai*s. Sir Pitt had had the 
better of Bute in innumerable family transactions. Young Pitt not 
only did not hmit, but set up a meeting-house under his uncle’s very 
nose. Rawdon, it was known, was to come in for the bulk of Miss 
CrSVlej^’s property. These money transactions — these speculations 
‘ Jjr* life and death — these silent battles for reversionary spoil — make 
rothers very loving towards each other in Vanity Fair. I, for my 
art, have known a five pound-note to interpose and knock up a half 
entury’s •attachment between Wo brethren ; and can’t but admire, as 
f I think what a fine and durable*thmg Love is among worldly people. 

It cannot be supposed that the arrival of such a personage as Rebecca 
at Queen’s Crawley, and her gradual establishment in the good graces 
of all people there, could be u^en^irked by Mrs. Bute Crawley. Mrs. 
Buie, who knew how many days the sirloin of beef lasted at the Hall ; 
how much linen was got ready at the great wash ; how many peaches 
were on the south wall ; how many doses her ladyship took when she 
was ill — for such points are matters of intense interest to certain 
persons in the country — Mrs. Bute, I say, could not pass over the Hall 
governess without making every inquiry respecting her history and 
chai’acter. There was always the best understanding between the 
servants at the Itectory and the Hall. There was always a good glass 
of ale in the kitchen of the former place for the Hall people, whose 
ordinary drink was very small — and, indeed, the Rector’s lady knew 
exactly how much malt went to every baiTel of Hall beer — ^ties of 
relationship existed between the •Hall and Rectory domestics, as 
between their masters ; and tlirougl^ these channels each family was 
perfectly well acquaiiited with the doings of the other. That, by th« 
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svay, may be set down as a general remark. When you and yoiir* 
brother are friends, his doings are indifferent to you. When you have 
quarrelled, all his outgoings and incomings you know, as if you were 
his spy. 

Very soon then after her arrival, Rebecca began to take a reg\ilar 
place in Mrs. Crawley’s bulletin from the Uall. It was to this effect 
— “The black porker’s killed — ^weighed x stone— ‘salted the sides— 
pig’s pudding and leg of pork for dinner. Mr. Cramp from Mudbury^ 
over with Sir Pitt about putting John Blackmore in gaol — ^Mr. Pitt at 
lueeting (with all the names of the people who attended) — my lady as 
usual — the young ladies with the governess.” 

Then the report would come — ^the new governess be a rare manager 
— Sir Pitt be very sweet on her — ^Mr. Crawley too — He be reading 
tracts to her — “ What an abandoned wretch ! ” said little, eager, active, 
black-faced Mrs. Bute Crawley. 

Finally, the reports were that the governess had “come round” 
everybody, ^rote Sir Pitt’s letters, did his business, managed his 
accounts — had the upper hand of the whole house, my lady, Mr. Crawley, 
the girls and all — at which Mrs. Crawley declared she was an artful 
hiissey, and*liad some dreadful designs in view. Thus the doings at the 
Hall were the great food for conversation at the Rectory, and Mrs. 
Bute’s bright eyes spied out everything that took place in the enemy’s 
camp— every thing and a great deal besides. 

“ MRS. BUTE CRAWLEY TO MISS PINKERTON, THE MALL, CHISWIQK. 

“ Uectonjf Queen's Crawley^ December — . 

“My dear Madam, — Although it is so muTiy years since I profited by 
your deliyktful and invaluable instructions, yet I have ever retained the 
fondest and most reverential regard fo^* Aliss Pinkerton, and dear 
Chiswick. I hope your health is good. The world and the cause of 
education cannot afford to lose Miss Pinkerton for many many years, 
•When my friend, Lady Fuddlestoi^ mentioned that her dear girls 
required an instructress (I am too foor to engage a governess for mine, 
but was I not educated at Chiswick ?) — ‘ Who,’ I exclaimed, ‘ can we 
consult but the excellent, the incomjmrablo Miss Pinkerton V In a 
word, have you, dear madam, any ladies on your list, whose service.^ 
might be made available to my kind friend and neighbour ? I assure 
you she will take no governess but of your choosing, 

“ My dear husband is pleased to say that ho likes everything which 
comes from Miss Pinkerton's school. How I wish I could present him 
and my beloved girls to the friend of my youth, and the admired of 
the great lexicographer of .our country! If you ever travel into 
Hampshire, Mr. Crawley begs me to say, he hopes you will adorn our 
rural rectory with your presence. ’Tis the humble but happy home of 

“Your aftectionate 

“ Martha Crawlbt. 
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Mr. Crawley’s brother, the Baronet, with whom we are not, 
alas ! upon those terms of unit^ in which it becomes brethren todwellyhas 
a governess for his little girls, who, I am told, had the good fortune to 
be educated at Chiswick. I hear various reports of her ; and as I have 
the tenderest interest in my dearest little nieces, whom I wish, in spite 
of family differences, to see among my own children — and as I long to 
be attentive to an^ pupil of pours — do, my dear Miss Pinkerton, tell 
me the history of this young lady, whom, for your sake, I am most 
anxious to befeend. — ^M. C.” 

“ MISS PINKERTON TO MRS. BUTE CRAWLEY. 

Johnson IlousCy Chiswicky Dec. 18 — . 

“Dear Madam, — have the honour to acknowledge your polite 
communication, to which I promptly reply. ’Tis most gratifying to 
one in my most arduous position to find that my maternal cares have 
elicited a responsive affection ; and to recognise in the amiable Mrs. 
Bute Crawley my excellent pupil of former years, the sjprightly and 
accomplished Miss Martha MacTavish. I am happy to have under my 
charge now the daughters of many of those who were your contempo- 
raries at my establishment — what pleasure it would give” me if your 
own beloved young ladies had need of my instructive superintendence ! 

“ Presenting my respectful compliments to Lady Puddleston, I have 
the honour (epistolarily) to introduce to her ladyship my two friends. 
Miss Tuffin and Miss Hawky. 

^ Either of these young ladies is perfectly qualified to instruct in 
Greek, Latin, and tiie rudiments of Hebrew; in mathematics and 
history ; in Spanish, French, Italian, and geography ; in music, vocal 
and instrumental ; in dancing without the aid of a master ; and in the 
elements' of natural sciences. ® In the use of the globes both are pro- 
ficients. In addition to these. Miss Tuffin, who is daughter of the late 
Reverend Thomas Tuffin, (Fellow of Corpus College, Cambridge,) can 
instruct in tlie Syriac language, and the elements of Constitutional law. 
But as she is only eighteen yfiars*'of age, and of exceedingly pleasing 
personal appearance, perhaps this young lady may be objectionable in 
Sir Huddleston Fuddleston’s family. 

“ Miss Letitia Hawky, on the other hand, is not personally well- 
favoured. She is twenty-nine ; her face is much pitted with the small- 
pox. She has a halt in her gait, red hair, and a trifling obliquity of 
vision. Both ladies are endowed with every moral and religious virtue. 
Their terms, of course, are such as their accomplishments merit. With 
my most grateful respects to the Reverend Bute Crawley, I have the 
honour to be, 

“ Dear Madam, 

“ Your most faithful and obedient servant, 

“Barbara Pinkerton. 

P.S. The Miss Sharp, whom you mention as governess to Sir Pitt 
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Crawley, Bart., M.P., was a pupil of mine, and I have nothing to say in 
her disfavour. Though her appearance is disagreeable, we cannot 
control the operations of nature : and though her parents were dis- 
reputable (her father being a painter, several times bankrupt ; and 
her mother, as I have since learned, with horror, a dancer at the 
Opera) ; yet her talents are considerable, and I cannot regret that I 
received her out of charity. My dread is, lest thb principles of the 
mother — who was represented to me as a French Countess, forced to 
emigrate in the late revolutionary horrors ; but who, as I have since, 
found, was a person of the very lowest order and morals — should, at any 
time prove to be hereditary in the unhappy young woman whom I took 
as an outcast. But her principles Save hitherto been correct (I believe), 
and I am sure nothing will occur to injure them in the elegant and 
refined circle of the eminent Sir Pitt Crawley.” 

“ MISS REBECCA SHARP TO MISS AMELIA SEDLEY. 

• 

“ I have not written to my beloved Amelia for these many weeks past 
for what news was there to tell of the sayings and doings at HumdPum 
Hall, as I have christened it ; and what do you care whether the turnip 
crop is good or bad ; whether the fat pig weighed thirteen stone or 
fourteen ; and whether the beasts thrive well upon mangelwurzel ? 
Every day since I last wrote has been like its neighbour. Before break- 
fast, a walk with Sir Pitt and his spud ; after breakfast, studies (such 
as they are) in the school-room ; after school-room, reading and writ/iftg 
about lawyers, leases, coal-mines, canals, with Sir Pitt (whose secretary 
I am become) ; after dinner, Mr. Crawley’s discourses or the Baronet’s 
backgammon ; during both of which amusements my lady looks on with 
equaP placidity. She has become rath^ more interesting by being 
ailing of late, which has brought a new wsitor to the Hall, in the person 
of a young doctor. Well, my dear, young women need never despair. 
The young doctor gave a certain friend of yours to understand that, if she 
■chose to be Mrs. Glauber, she was welcome to ornament the surgery 1 
I told his impudence that the gilt pestle and mortar was quite ornament 
enough ; as if I was born, indeed, to be a country surgeon’s wife ! 
Mr. Glauber went home seriously indisposed at his rebuff, took a 
cooling draught, and is now quite cured. Sir Pitt applauded my resolu - 
tion highly ; he would be sorry to lose his little secretary, I think ; and I 
believe tlie old wretch likes me as much as it is in his nature to like 

any one. Marry, indeed! and with a country apothecary, after No, 

no, one cannot so soon forget old associations, about which I will talk 
no more. Let us return to Humdrum Hall. 

‘‘ For some time past it is Humdrum Hall no longer. My dear, Miss 
Crawley has arrived with her fat horses, fat servants, fat spaniel — the 
great rich Miss Crawley, uith seventy thousand pounds in the five per 
cents., whom, or I had better say^^^/ucA, her two brothers adore. She 
looks very apoplectic, the dear soul ; no wonder her brothers are 
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anxious about her. You should see them struggling to settle her 
ciisliions, or to hand her colfee ! ‘ When I /joiue into the country/ she 

says (for she has a great deal of humour), ‘ I leave my toady, Miss 
Briggs, at home. My brothers are my toadies here, my dear, and a 
pretty pair they are ! * 

“ When she comes into the country our Hall is thrown open, and for 
a month, at least, ‘you would fancy old Sir Walpole was come to life 
again. We have dinner-parties, and drive out in the coach-and-four — 
the footmen put on their newest canary-coloured liveries ; we drink 
claret .and champagne if we were accustomed to it every day. We 
have WHX-candles in the school-room, and fires to warm ourselves with. 
Lady Crawley is made to put on the brightest pea-green in her ward- 
robe, and my pupils leave off their thick shoes and tight old tartan 
pelisses, and w'ear silk stockings and muslin frocks, as fashionable 
baronets’ daughters should. Rose came in yesterday in a sad plight — 
the Wiltshire sow (an enormous pet of hers) ran her down, and 
destroyed a most lovely flowered lilac silk dress by dancing over it — ^had 
this happened a week ago, Sir Pitt would have sworn frightfully, have 
boxed the poor wretch’s ears, and put her upon bread and water for a 
month. All he said was, * I’ll serve you out. Miss, when your aunt’s 
gone,’ and laughed off the accident as quite trivial. Let us hope his 
wrath will have passed away before Miss Crawley’s departure. 1 hope 
so, for Miss Rose’s sake, I am sure. What a charming reconciler and 
lj>eace-maker money is ! 

Another admirable effect of Miss Crawley and her seventy thousand 
pounds is to be seen in the conduct of the two brothers Crawley. I 
mean the Baronet and the Rector, not our brothers — but the former 
who hate each other all, the year round become quite loving at 
Christmas. I wrote to you ^ast year how the abominable horse-racing 
JEtector was in the habit of preaching clumsy sermons at us at church, 
and how Sir Pitt snored in answer. When Miss Crawley arrives there 
is no such thing as quarrelling heard of — the Hall visits the Rectory, 
and vice versii — the parson anjil the Baronet taUc about the pigs and the 
poachers, and the county business, in the most affable manner, and 
without quarrelling in their cups, I believe — indeed Miss Crawley won’t 
hear of their quarrelling, and vows that she will leave her money to 
the Shropshire Crawleys if they offend her. If they were clever peoj)!^, 
those Shropshire Crawleys, they might have it all, I think ; but the 
Shropshire Crawley is a clergyman like his Hampshire cousin, jind 
mortally offended Miss Crawley (who had fled thither in a fit of rage 
against her impracticable brethren) by some strait-laced notions of 
morality. He would have prayers in the house, I believe. 

“ Our sermon-books are shut up when Mias Crawley arrives, and 
Mr. Pitt, whom she abominates, finds it convenient to go to town. On the 
other hand, the young dandy — O/iood,’ I believe, is the term — Captain 
Crawley makes his appearance, and I suppose you would like to know 
what sort of a#peraon he is. 
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** Well, he is a very large young dandy. He is six feet high, and 
speaks with a great voice ; and swears a great deal ; and orders about 
the servants, who all adore him nevertheless ; for he is very generous 
of his money, and the domestics will do anything for him. Last week 
the keepers almost killed a bailiff and his man who came down from 
London to arrest the Captain, and who were found lurking about the 
park wall — they beat them, ducked them, and wtre going to shoot 
them for poachers, but the Baronet interfered. 

“The Captain has a hearty contempt for his father, I can see, and 
calls him an old 'put^ an old snoh^ an old chaw-bacon, and numberless 
;/^ther pretty names. He has a dreadful reputation among the ladies. 
He brings his hunters home with him, lives with the Squires of the 
county, asks whom he pleases to dinner, and Sir Pitt dares not say no, 
for fear of offending Miss Crawley, imd missing his legacy when she 
^ dies of her apoplexy. Shall I tell you a compliment the Captain paid 
me ? I must, it is so pretty. One evening we actually had a dance ; 
there was Sil* Huddleston Fuddleston and his family, Sir Giles Wapshot 
and his young ladies, and I don’t know how many more. Well, !• heard 
him say — By Jove, she’s a neat little filly ! * meaning your humble 
servant ; artd he did me the honour to dance two country-dances with 
me. He gets on pretty gaily with the young Squires, with whom he 
drinks, bets, rides, and talks about hunting and shooting ; but he says 
the country girls are bores; indeed, I don’t think he is far wrong. 
You should see the contempt with which they look down on poor me ! 
.When they dance I sit and play the piano very demurely ; but tRc 
other night coming in rather flushed from the dining-room, and seeing 
me employed in this way, he swore out loud that 1 was the best dancei 
in the room, and took a great oath that he would have the fiddlers 
from Mudbury. •* 

. “‘I’ll go and play a country dance,’* said Mrs. Bute Crawley, very 
readily (she is a little, blaok-faced old woman in a turban, rather 
crooked, and with very twinkling eyes); and after tlie Captain and your 
poor little Eebecca had performed a dance together, do you know she 
actually did me the honour to compliment me upon my steps ! Such 
a thing was never heard of before ; the proud Mrs. Bute Crawley, 
first cousin to the Earl of Tiptoff, who won’t condescend to visit Lady 
Crawley, except when her sister is in the country. Poor Lady 
Crawley 1 during most part of these gaieties, she is up-staii*3 taking 
pills. 

“ Mrs. Bute has all of a sudden taken a gi*eat fancy to me. ‘ My 
dear Miss Sharp,’ she says, ‘why not bring over your girls to the 
Bectory 1 — their cousins will be so happy to see them.’ I know what 
she means. Signor Clomenti did not leach us the piano for nothing ; 
at which price Mrs. Bute hopes to get a professor for her children. 
I can see through her schemes, as though she told them to me ; but 
I shall go, as I am determined t^ make myself agreeable — is it not 
a poor governess’s duty, who has not a friend or protector in the 
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world ? The Rector’s wife paid me a score of compliments about 
the progress my pupils made, and thought, no doubt, to touch my 
heart — poor, simple, country soul! — as if I cared a fig about my 
pupils ! 

“ Your India muslin and your pink silk, dearest Amelia, are said to 
become me very well. They are a good deal worn now ; but, you 
know, we poor girls can’t afford des fraiches toilettes. Happy, happy 
you I who have but to drive to St. James’s Street, and a dear mother 
who w’ill give you anything you ask. Farewell, dearest girl. 

. Your affectionate 

“ Rebecca. 

" P.S. I wish you could have seen the fiices of the Miss Blackbrookis 
(Admiral Blackbrook’s daughters, my dear), fine young ladies, with 
dresses from London, when Captain Ravvdon selected poor me for a 
''partner ! ” 

When Mrs. Bute Crawley (whose artifices our ingenious Rebecca had 
so soon discovered) had procured from Miss Sharp the promise of a 
visit, she induced the all-powerful Miss Crawley to. make the necessary 
application to Sir Pitt, and the good-natured old lady, who loved to be 
gay herself, and to see every one gay and happy round about her, was 
quite charmed, and ready to establish a reconciliation and intimacy 
J^tween her two brothers. It was. therefore agreed that the young 
people of both families should visit each other frequently for the future, 
and the friendship of course lasted as long as the jovial old mediatrix 
was there to keep the peace. 

‘‘ Why did you ask that scoundrel, Rawdon Crawley, to dine ? ” said 
the Rector to his lady, as tnby were walking home through the park. 
" I don’t want the fellow. He looks down upon us country people as 
so many blackamoors. He’s never content unless he gets my yellow- 
sealed wine, which costs me ten shillings a bottle, hang him ! Besides, 
he’s such an infernal character^he’s a gambler — he’s a drunkard — 
he’s a profl%ate in every way. He’s shot a man in a duel — ^he’s over 
liead and ears in debt, and he’s robbed me and mine of the best part of 
Miss Crawley’s fortune. Waxy says she has him” — ^here the Rector 
shook his fist at the moon, with something very like an oath, and added, 
in a melancholious tone — ^ down in her will for fifty thousand ; 
and there won’t be above thirty to divide.” 

I think she’s going,” said the Rector’s wife. “ She was very red in 
the face when we left dinner. I vras obliged to unlace her.” 

“ She drank seven gltisses , of champagne,” said the reverend 
gentleman, in a low voice ; “ and filthy champagne it is, too, that 
my brother poisons us with — but you women never know what's 
what.” 

We know nothing,” said Mrs. Bute Crawley. 

She drank cherry-brandy after dinner,” continued his Reverence 
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« and took Curasao with her coffee. I wouldn’t take a glass for a five- 
pound note : it kills mo with heart-burn. She can’t stand it, Mrq. 
Crawley — she must go — ^flcsh and blood won’t bear it ! and I lay five to 
two, Matilda drops in a year.” 

Indulging in these solemn speculations, and thinking about his debts, 
and his son Jim at College, and Frank at Woolwich, and the IJyur girls, 
who were no beauties, poor things, and would not* have a penny but 
wliat they got from the aunt’s expected legacy, the Hector and liis lady 
Avalked on for a while. 

“ Pitt can’t be such an infernal villain as to sell the rcA’-ersion of the 
living.* And that Methodist milksop of an eldest son looks to Parlia- 
ment,” continued Mr. Crawley, after a pause. 

“ Sir Pitt Crawley will do anything,” said the Rector’s wife. “We 
must get Miss Crawley to make him promise it to James.” 

“ Pitt will promise anything,” replied the brother. “ He promi^d 
he’d pay my college bills, when my father died ; he promised he’d build 
the new wing to the Rectory ; he promised he’d let mehavc Jibb’s field 
and the Six-acre Meadow — and much he executed his promises !. And 
it’s to this man’s son — this scoundrel, gambler, swindler, murderer of 
" a Rtiwdon Qrawloy, that Matilda leaves the bulk of her money. I say 
it’s un-Christian. By J ove, it is. The infamous dog has got every vice 
except hypocrisy, and that belongs to his brother.” 

“ Hush, my dearest love ! we’re in Sir Pitt’s grounds,” interposed his 
wife. 

“ I say he has got every vice, Mrs. Crawley. Don’t, Ma’am, buiy 
me. Didn’t lie shoot Captain Marker ? Didn’t he rob young* Lord 
Dovedale at the Cocoa-Tree 1 Didn’t he cross the fight between Bill 
Soarnes and the Cheshire Trump, by which I lost forty pound ? You 
know he did ; and as for the women, whj,» you heard that before me, 
ill my own magistrate’s room ” , 

“ For Heaven’s sake, Mr. Crawley,” said the lady, “ spare me the 
details.” 

“And you ask this villain into y^ur house!” continued the exas 
‘^"/erated Rector. “You the mother of a young family — tho wife of a 
clergyman of the Church of England. By Jove ! ” 

“ Bute Crawley, you are a fool,” said the Rector’s wife, scornfully. 

“Well, Ma’am, fool or not — and I don’t say, Martha, I’m so clever tis 
are. I never did. But I won’t meet Rawdon Crawley, that’s flat. 
I’ll go over to Huddleston, that I will, and see liis black greyhound, 
Mrs. Crawley ; and I’ll run Lancelot against hiin for fifty. By Jove, I 
will; or against any dog in England. But I won’t meet that beast ' 
Rawdon Crawley.” . 

“ Mr. Crawley, you are intoxicated, as usual,” replied his wife. And 
the next morning, when the Rector woke, and called for small beer, slie 
put him in mind of his promise to ^risit Sir Huddleston Fiuldleston, 
on Saturday, and as he knew he should have a wet night, it w.'is agreed 
that he might gallop back again in^time for church on Sunday morning 

o 
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Chiis it will be seen that the parishionera of - Crawley were equally 
lappy in their squire and in their rector. 

Miss Crawley had not long been established at the Hall before 
^becca’s fascinations had won the heart of that good-natured London 
rake, as they had of the country innocents whom we have been 
describing. Taking her accustomed drive, one day, she thought fit to 
order that “ that little governess ” should accompany her to Mudbury. 
Before they had returned Idebecca had made a conquest of her ; having 
made her laugh four times, and amused her during the whole of the 
little journey. 

“ Not let Miss Sharp dine at tablt? ! ” said she to Sir Pitt, who had 
arranged a dinner of ceremony, and asked all the neighbouring 
b^onets. “ My dear creature, do you suppose I can talk about the 
nursery with Lady Fuddleston, or discuss justices* business with that 
goose, old Sir Giles AVapshot f I insist upon Miss Sharp appearing. 
iLet Lady Crawley remain up stairs, if there is no roovi. But little 
Miss Shai-p ! AYhy, she’s the only person fit to talk to in the county ! ” 
f Of course^ after such a peremptory order as this, Miss Sharp, the 
governess, received commands to dine with the illustrious company 
below stairs. And when Sir Huddleston had, with great pomj> ami 
ceremony, handed Miss Cra'A ley into dinner, and was preparing to take 
his place by her side, the old lady cried out, in a shrill voice. “ Becky 
Sharp ! Miss Sliarp ! Come you and sit by me and amuse me ; and 
"^t Sir Huddleston sit by Lady AVapshot.” 

AVlieu the parties were over, and the carriages had rolled away, the 
insatiable Miss Crawley would say, ‘‘Come to my dressing-room, 
Becky, and let us abuse the comijany,” — which, between them, this pair 
of friends did perfectly. OlAiSir Huddleston wheezed a great deal at 
<linner ; Sir Giles AVapshoit had a particularly noisy manner of 
imbibing his soup, and her ladyship a wink of the left eye ; all of 
which Becky caricatured to admiration ; as well as the particulars of 
the night’s conversation ; the politics ; the war ; tlie quarter-sessions ; 
the famous run with the H. H., and those heavy and dreary themes, 
about which country gentlemen converse. As for the Misses AVapshots’ 
toilettes and Lady Fuddleston’s famous yellow hat, Miss Sharp tore 
them to tatters, to the infinite amusement of her audience. 

‘*My dear you are a perfect trouvaille^'' Miss Crawley would say. 
“ I wish you could come to me in London, but I couldn’t make a butt 
of you as I do of poor Briggs — ^no, no, you little sly creature ; you are 
too clever — Isn’t slie, Firkin ? ” 

Mrs. Firkin (who was dressing the very small remnant of hair wliicli 
remained on Miss Crawley’s pate), flung up her head and said, “ I think 
Miss is very clever,” with the most killing sarcastic air. In fact, Mrs. 
Firkin had that natural jealousy ^vvhich is one of the main principles of 
every honest woman. 

After rebuffing Sir Huddleston Tuddleston, Miss Crawley ordered 
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that Eawdon Crawley should lead her into dinner every day, and 
Becky should follow with her cushion — or else she would have Becky’s 
arm and Eawdon with the pillow. “We must sit together,” she said. 
“We’re the only three Christians in the county, my love” — in which 
case, it must be confessed, that religion was at a very low ebb in the 
county of Hants. 

Besides being such a fine religionist, Miss Crawley ^was, as we have 
said, an Ultra-liberal in opinions and always took occasion to express 
these in the most candid manner. 

“What is birth, my dear?” she would say to Kebecca — ^^‘Look al 
my brother Pitt ; look at the Huddlestons, who have been here -since 
Henry II., look at poor Bute at the^parsonage ; — are any one of them 
equal to you in intelligence or breeding ? Equal io you — ^they are not 
even equal to poor dear Briggs, my companion, or Bowls, my butler. 
You, my love, are a little paragon — ^positively a little jewel — ^You have 
more brains than half the shire — if merit had its reward, you ought to 
be a Duchess — no, there ought to be no duchesses at all — but you ought 
to have no superior, and I consider you, my love, as my equal in every, 
respect ; and — will you put some coals on the fire, my dear ; and will 
you pick this dress of mine, and alter it, you who can do it so well ? ” 
So tills old philanthropist used to make her equal run of her errands, 
execute lier millinery, and read her to sl eep jadth French novels, 
every night, 

At this time, as some old readers may recollect, the genteel’ world 
had been thrown into a considerable state of cxeitement, by two events^ 
which, as the papers say, might give employment to the gentlemen of 
the long robe. Ensign Shafton had run away with Lady Barbai*a 
Fitzurze, the Earl of Bruin’s daughter and heiress ; and poor Vere 
Vane, a gentleman who, up to forty, had n^aintained a most respectable 
character and reared a numerous famil/, suddenly and outrageously 
left his home, for the sake of Mrs. Eougemont, the actress, who was 
sixty-five years of age. 

“ That was the most beautiful part of dear Lord Nelson’s character,” 
Miss Crawley said. “He went to the^euce for a woman. There must 
bo good in a man who will do that. I adore all imprudent matches. — 
'What I like best, is for a nobleman to marry a miller’s daughter as 
Lord Flowerdale did — it makes all the women so angry — I wish some 
great man would run away with you^ my dear ; I’m sure you’re pretty 
♦enough.” 

“ Two post-boys ! — Oh, it would be delightful ! ” Eebecca owned. 

“ And what I like next best, is, for a poor follow to run away with a 
rich girL I have sot my heart on Eawdon running away with some 
one.” 

“ A rich some one, or a poor some one ? ” 

“ Why, you goose ! Eawdon has not a shilling but what I give liim. 
He is cribU de dettes — he must repauf his fortunes, and succeed in the 
world.” 
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^ he very clever ? ” Rebecca asked. 

Clever, my love ? — not an idea in the world beyond his howeg, anct 
his regiment, and his hunting, and his play ; but he must succeed — ^he’s 
*^0 delightfully wicked. Don’t you know he has hit a man, and shot an 
injured father through the hat ‘only? He’s adored in his reg^nent ; 
and all the young men at Wattier’s and the Cocoa Tree swear by him.” 

When Miss Rebecca Sharp wrote to her beloved friend the account 
of the little ball at Queen’s Crawley, and the manner in which, for the 
first time, Captain Crawley had distinguished her, she did not, strange 
to relate, give an altogether accurate account of the transaction. l?he 
Capta'in had distinguished her a great number of times before. I'he 
Captain had met her in a half-score of walks. The Captain had lighted 
upon her in a half-hundred of corridors and passages. The Captain 
had hung over her piano twenty times of an evening (my Lady was now 
up stairs, being ill, and nobody heeded her), as Miss Sharp sang. The 
Captain had written her notes (the best that the great blundering 
dragoon could devise and spell ; but dulness gets on well as any 
other ^ quality with women). But when he put the first of the notes 
into the leaves of the song she was singing, the little governess, rising 
and looking him steadily in the face, took up the triang^ilar missive 
daintily, and waved it about as if it were a cocked hat, and she, 
advancing to the enemy, popped the note into the fire, and made him a 
very low curtsey, and went back to her place, and began to sing away 
again more merrily than ever. 

« What’s that 1 ” said Miss Crawley, interrupted in her after-dinner 
doze ‘by the stoppage of the music. 

It’s a false note,” Miss Sharp said, with a laugh ; and Riiwdon 
Crawley fumed with rage and mortification. 

Seeing the evident partialfiy of Miss Crawley for the new governess, 
how good it was of Mrs. Bute frawley not to be jealous, and to welcome 
the young lady to the Rectory, and not only her, but Rawdon Crawley 
her husband’s rival in the Old Maid’s five per cents ! They became 
very fond of each other’s societj^ Mrs. Crawley and her nephew. He 
gave up hunting : he declined entertainments at Fuddleston : he would 
not dine with the mess of the depot at Mudbury : his great pleasure 
was to stroll over to Crawley parsonage — whither Miss Crawley came 
too ; and as their mamma was ill, why not the children with Miss 
Sharp 1 So the children (little dears) came with Miss Sharp ; and of 
an evening some of the party would walk back together. Not Miss 
Crawley — slie preferred her carriage — ^but the walk over the Rectory- 
fields, and in at the little park wicket, and through the dark plantation, 
and up the checkered avenue to Queen’s Crawley, was charming in the 
moonlight to two. such lovers of the picturesque as the Captain and 
Miss Rebecca. 

“ 0 those stars, those stars 1 ” lyfiss Rebecca would say, turning her 
twinkling green eyes up towards them. " I feel myself almost a spirit 
when I gaze upon them,” 
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"O — — Gad — ^yes, so do I exactly, Miss Sharp,” the other enthusiast 
leplied. ‘‘You don’t mind my cigar, do you. Miss Sharp!” Miss 
Sharp loved the smell of a cigar out of doors beyond everything in the 
^yt'drld — and she just tasted one too, in the prettiest way possible, and 
gave a little puff, and a little scream,' and a little giggle, and restored 
the delicacy to the Captain ; who twirled his moustache, and straight- 
way puffed it into a blaze that glowed quite red in the dark plantation, 
and, swore — “Jove — aw — Gad — aw — its the finest segaw I ever smoked 
in the world aw,” for his intellect and conversation were alike brilliant 
and bec;pming to a heavy yoting dragoon. 

*01d Sir Pitt, who was taking his pipe and beer, and talking to’John 
IlofrOCkS about a “ ship ” that wafe to be killed, espied the pair so 
occupied from his study-window, and with dreadful oaths swore that if 
it wasn’t for Miss Crawley, he’d take Rawdon and bundle un out ot 
doors, like a rogue as he was. 

“He-ie a bad ’n, sure enough,” Mr. Horrocks remarked; “and his 
man Flethers^is wuss, and have made such a row in the housekeeper’s 
room about the dinners and hale, as no lord would make — but I.think 
.^iss Sharp’s a match for ’n. Sir Pitt,” he added, after a pause. 

And so, inp truth, she was — ^for father and son top. 


CHAPTER XII. 

QUITE A SENTIMENTAL CHAPTER. 

We must now take leave of Arcadia^ and those amiable people 
practising the rural virtues there, and trayel back to L ondo n, to inquire 
what has become of Miss Amelia. 

“We don’t care a fig for her,” writes some unknown correspondent 
.with a pretty little hand- writing and^a pink seal to her note. “She 
[ is fade and insipid,” and adds some more kind remarks in this strain, 
which I should never have repeated at all, but that they are in 
truth prodigiously complimentary to the young lady whom they 
concern. 

Has the beloved reader, in his experience of society, never heard 
similar remarks by good-natured female friends ; who always wonder 
wliat you can see in Miss Smith that is so fascinating ; or what could 
induce Major Jones to propose for that silly insignificant simpering 
Miss Thompson, who has nothing but her wax-doU face to recommend 
her 1 What is there in a pair of pink checks and blue eyes forsooth ? 
these dear Moralists ask, and hint wisely that the gifts of genius, the 
accomplishments of the mind, the mj,stery of MangnaU’s questions, and 
a ladylijce knowledge of botany and geology, the knack of making 
poetry, the power of rattling sonatfis in the Herz-manner, and so forth| 
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are far more valuable endowments for a female, than those fugitive 
charms which a few years 'will inevitably tarnish. It is quite edifying 
to hear women speculate upon the woi-thlessness and the duration of 
ibeauty. 

But though virtue is a much finer thing, and those hapless creatures 
who suffer under the misfortune of good looks ought to be continually 
put in mind of the fate which awaits them ; and though, very likely, 
the heroic female character which ladies admire is a more glorious and 
beautiful object than the kind, fresh, smiling, artless, tender little 
domestic goddess, wliom men are inclined to worship — ^yet the latter 
and inferior sort of women must have this consolation — tliat the men 
do admire them after all ; and that, in spite of all our kind friends’ 
•warnings and protests, we go on in our desperate error and folly, and 
shall to the end of the chapter. Indeed, for my own part, though I 
have been repeatedly told by persons for whom I have the greatest 
respect, that Miss Bro'wn is an insignificant chit, and Mrs. White has 
nothing but her fctit minois chiffonnS^ and Mrs. Black has not a word 
to say for herself ; 3^ct I know that I have had the most delightful 
conversations with Mrs. Black (of course, my dear Madam, they arc 
inviolable) : I see all the men in a cluster round Mrs. W Iiite’s chair : 
all the young fellows battling to dance with ^Miss Brown ; and so I 
am tempted to think that to be despised by her sex is a very great 
compliment to a woman. 

^ The young ladies in Amelia’s society did this for her very satisfac- 
‘Torily. For instance, there w\as scai'cely any point upon which the 
Miss Osbornes, George’s sisters, and the Mesdemoiselles Bobbin agi’eed 
so well as in their estimate of her very trifling merits : and their wonder 
that their brothers could find any charms in her. ^‘We are kind to 
her,” the Misses Osborne saifi, a pair of line black-browed young ladies 
who had had the best of govei'nesses, masters, and millinei's ; and they 
treated her with such extreme kindness and condescension, and patro- 
nised her so insufferably, that the poor little thihg was in fact perfectly 
dumb in their presence, and to all outward appearance as stupid as 
they thought her. She made efforts to like them, as in duty bound, 
and as, sisters of her future husband. She passed “long mornings” 
with them — the most dreary and serious of forenoons. She drove out 
solemnly in their great family coach with them, and Miss Wirt their 
governess, that raw-boned Vestal. They took her to the ancient 
concerts by way of a treat, and to the oratorio, and to St. Paul’s to 
see the charity children, where in such terror was she of her friends, 
she almost did not dare be affected by tUo hymn the children sang.j 
Their house was comfoi'Hiable ; their papa’s table rich and handsome ; 
th^r society solemn and genteel ; their self-respect prodigious ; j;hey 
had the best pew at the Foundling ; all their habits were pompous and 
ordei^ and all thoir amusemehts intolerably dull and decorous. 
After every one of her visits (and />h how glad she was when they 
Were ovef h) Miss Osborne and Miss Maria Osborne, and Miss Wirt, 
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the vestal governess, asked each other with increased wonder, " Wijat 
could George find in that creature ? ” ‘ . 

How is this ? some carping reader exclaims. IIow is it that Amelia, 
yho had such a number of friends at school, and was so beloved there, 
"comes out into the world and is spurned by her discriminating sex ? 
My dear sir, there were no men at Miss Pinkerton’s establishment 
except the old dancing-master ; and you would not Jiave had the girls 
fall out about him F When George, their handsome brother, ran oft’ 
directly after breakfast, and dined from home half-a-dozen times 
a-week ; no wonder the neglected sisters felt a little vexation. When 
)'oung Hullock (of the firm of Ilulker, Bullock & Co., Bankers, ‘Lom- 
bard-street) who had been making up to Miss Maria the hist two 
seasons, actually asked Amelia to dance the cotillon, could you expect 
that the former young lady should be pleased ? And yet she said she 
was, like an artless forgiving creature. I’m so delighted you like 
dear Amelia^” she said quite eagerly to Mr. Bullock after the dance. 
“ She’s engaged to my brother George ; there’s not much m*her, but 
she’s the best-natured and most unaliected young creature ; at home 
w’e’re all so fond of her.” Dear girl ! who can calculate the depth of 
aftection expressed in that enthusiastic so ? 

Miss Wirt and these two afiectionate young women so earnestly and 
frequently impressed upon George Osborne’s mind the enormity of the 
sacrifice ho was making, and his romantic generosity in throwing him- 
self away upon Amelia, that I’m not sure* but that he really thougiit 
he was one of the most deserving char«acters in the British army, an^ 
gave himself up to be loved with a good deal of easy resignation^ 
Somehow, although he left home every morning, as was stated, and 
dined abroad six days in the week, when his sister believed the in- 
fatuated youth to bo at Miss Sedley’s ap;gin-strings : he w'as not always 
with Amelia, whilst the world supposed him at her feet. Certain it is 
that on more occasions than one, when Captain Dobbin called to look 
for his friend. Miss Osborne (who was very attentive to the Captain, 
and anxious to hear his military stories, and to know about the health 
of his dear Mamma), Miss Osborne would laughingly point to tlfe 
opposite side of the square, and say, “ Oh, you must go to the Sedloy’s 
to ask for George ; ive never see him from morning till night.” At 
which kind of speech the Captain would laugh in rather an absurd 
constrained manner, and turn oft* the conversation, like a consummate 
man of the world, to some topic of general interest, such as the Opera, 
the Prince’s last ball at Carlton House, or the weather — that blessing 
to society. 

** What au.innocent it is, that pet of y ours, Miss Maria would then 
sny to Miss Jane, upon the Captain’s departure. “ Did you see how he 
'lushed at the mention of poor George on duty ? ” 

‘‘ It’s a pity Frederic Bullock hadn’t some of his modesty, Maria,” 
replies the elder sister, with a toss of her head. 

'* Modesty 1 Awkwardness yo« mean, Jane. I don’t want Frederic 
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to^rample a liolo in my muslin frock, as Captain Dobbin did in your’a 
at Mrs. Perkins’. ” 

“ In your frock, be, he ! How could he 1 Wasn’t he daneinpf with 
Amelia ? ” 

The fact is, when Captain Dobbin blushed so, and looked so awkwar^J, 
he remembered a circumstance of which he did not think it was neces- 
sary to inform the young ladies, viz. that he had been calling at Mr. 
Sedley’s house already, on the pretence of seeing George, of course, 
and George wasn’t there, only poor little Amelia,* with rather a sad 
wistful face, seated near the drawing-room window, who, after some very 
trifling stupid talk, ventured to ask, was there any truth in the report 
that the regiment was soon to ho ordered abroad ; and had Captain 
Dobbin seen Mr. Osborne that day ? 

1 ./ The regiment was not ordered abroad as yet ; and Captain Dobbin 
had- not seen George. He was with his sister, most likely,” the 
Captain said. “ Should he go and fetch the truant ? ” So she gave 
him her hand kindly and gratefully : and he crossed the square ; and 
she waited and waited, but George never came. 

Poor little tender heart ! and so it goes on hoping and beating, and 
longing and trusting. YoU see it .is not much of a life^to describe. 
p?here is not much of what you call incident in it. Only one feeling 
jail day — ^when will he come 1 only X)ne thought to sleep and wake 
‘upon. I believe George was playing billiards with Captain Cannon in 
Swallow Street at the time when Amelia was asking Captain Dobbin 
« 5 i£bout him ; for George was a jolly sociable fellow, and excellent in all 
games of skill. 

Once, after three days of absence. Miss Amelia put on her bonnet, 
and actually invaded the Osborne house. “ What ! leave our brother 
to come to us ? ” said the Q^oung ladies. Have you had a quarrel, 
Amelia 1 Do tell us ! ” No, indeed, there had been no quarrel. “ Who 
could quarrel with him,” says she, with her eyes filled with tears. 
She only came over to — to see her dear friends ; they had not met 
for so long. And this day she was so perfectly stupid and awkward, 
that the Miss Osbornes and their governess, who stared after her as 
she went sadly away, wondered more than ever what George could see 
in poor little Amelia. 

Of cojurse they did. How was she to bare that timid little heart for 
the inspection of those young ladies with their bold black eyes ? It 
was best that it should shrink and hide itself. I know the Miss 
I Osbornes were excellent critics of a Cashmere shawl, or a pink satin 
slip ; and when Miss Turner had hei*s died purple, and made into a 
spencer ; and when Miss Pickford had her ermine tippet twisted into a 
muff and trimmings, I warrant you the changes did not escape the two 
intelligent young women before mentioned. But there are things, 
look you, of a finer texture than fi^r or satin, and all Solomon’s glories, 
and all the wardrobe of the Queen of Sheba ; — ^things whereof the 
beauty escapes the eyes of many coanoisscurs. And there are sweet 
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modest little souls on which you light, fragrant and blooming tendbi’iy' 
in quiet shady places ; and there are garden-ornaments, as big as brass 
warming-pans, that are fit to stare the sun itselt out of countenance. 
'^i^iss Sedley was not of the sun-flower sort ; and I say it is out of the 
rules of all proportion to draw a violet'of the size ot a double dahlia. \/ 

No, indeed ; the life of a good young girl who is in the paternal nest 
as yet, can’t have many of those thrilling incidents to.which the heroine 
of romance commonly lays claim. Snares or shot may take off the old 
birds foraging without — hawks may be abroad, from which they escape 
or by whom they suffer ; but the young ones in the nest have a pretty 
comfortable unromantic sort of existence in the down and the straw, 
till it comes to their turn, too, to gej; on the wing. While Becky Sharp 
was on her own wing in the country, hopping on all sorts of twigs, and 
amid a multiplicity of traps, and pecking up her food quite hannless 
and successful, Amelia lay snug in her home of Russell Square ; if she 
went into the world, it was. under the guidance of the elders ; nor did 
it seem that fyiy evil could befal her or that opulent cheery comfortable 
home in which she was affectionately sheltered. Mamma had her 
morning duties, and her daily drive, and that delightful round of' visits 
and shoppii^ which forms the amusement, or the profession as you 
may call it, of the rich London lady. Papa conducted his mysterious 
operations in the city — a stirring* place in those days, when war was 
raging all over Europe, and empires were being staked; when the 
If Courier ” newspaper had tens of thousands of subscribers ; when one 
day brought you a battle of Vittoria, another a burning of Moscow, 05^ 
a newsman’s horn blowing down Russell Square hbout dinner.time, 
announced such a fact as — “Battle of Leipsic — six hundred thousand 
men engaged— total defeat of thft -ffrirnrh — two hundred thousand 
killed.” Old Sedley once or twice came l^ome witn a very grave face ; 
and no wonder when such news as this was agitating all the hearts 
and all the Stocks of Europe. 

Meanwhile matters went on in Russell Square, Bloomsbury, just as 
if matters in Europe were not in the least disorganised. The retreat 
from Leipsic made no difference in tfie number of meals Mr. Sambo 
took ill the servants’ hall ; the allies poured into France, and the 
dinner-bell rang at five o’clock just as usual. I don’t think poor 
Amelia cared anything about Brienne and Montmirail, or waa fairly 
interested in the war until the abdication of the Emperor; when she, 
clapped her hands and said prayers, — oh, how grateful ! and flung! 
herself into George Osborne’s arms with all her soul, to the astonish-j 
ment of every body who witnessed that ebullition of sentiment. The! 
fact is, peace was declared, Europe was going to be at rest ; tliek 
Corsican was overthrown, and Lieutenant Osborae’s regiment wouldj 
not be ordered on service. That was the way in which Miss Ameliqi 
reason ed. T^ fate of Europe was LieutenanT.George Osborne to lierl 
His dangers bSng overi'she Sang Te*Deum. He was her Europe : her 
emperor : her allied monarchs anc^ august prince regent. He was her 
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suil and moon ; and I believe she thought the grand illumination and 
ball at the Mansion House, given to the sovereigns, were especially in 
honour of George Osborne. 

We have talked of shift, self, tind }K)verty, as those dismal instnictors 
under whom poor Miss Becky Sharp got her education. Now, love was 
Miss Amelia Sedley’s last tutoress, and it was amazing what progress 
our young lady made under that popular teacher. In the course of 
fifteen or eighteen months’ daily and constant attention to this eminent 
finishing governess, what a deal of secrets Amelia learned, wliich IMis.s 
Wirt* and the black-eyed young ladies over the way, which old IMibs 
Pinkerton of Chiswick herself had no cognisance of! As, indeed, liow 
should any of those prim and reputable virgins 1 With Misses P. and 
W. the tender passion is out of the question : I would not dare to 
breathe such an idea regarding them. Miss Maria Osborne, it is true, 
was “attached” to Mr. Frederic Augustus Bullock, of tlie firm of 
Hulker, Bullock & Bullock ; but hers was a most resj)?ct{il)lo attacli- 
•ment, and she would have taken Bullock Senior, just the same, her 
mind being fixed as tliat of a well-bred young woman should Ijo, — upon 
a house in Park Lane, a country house at Wimbledt)n^. a handsome 
chai'iot, and two prodigious tall horses and footmen, and a fourtli ot 
the annual profits of the eminent firm of Hulker & Bullock, all of 
which advantages were represented in the person of Frederic Augustus. 
Had orange blossoms been invented then (thase touching euiblems of 
-afemale purity imported by us from France, where people’s daughters 
are universally sold in marriage). Miss Maria, I say, would liave 
assumed the spotless wreath, and stepped into the travelling carriage 
by the side of gouty, old, bald-headed, bottle-nosed B^lock Senior; 
and devoted her beautiful •^^existence to his happiness with perfect 
modesty, — only the old geptlemau was married already ; so she 
bestowed her young affections on the junior partner. Sweet, blooming, 
orange flowers ! The other day I saw Miss Trotter (that was^ 
arrayed in them, trip into th§ travelling carriage at St. George’s 
Hanover Square, and Lord Methuselah hobbled in after. With what 
an engaging modesty she pulled down the blinds of the chariot— tlie 
deiir innocent ! There were half the carriages of Vanity Fair at the 
wedding. 

This was not the sort of love that finished Amelia’s education ; and 
in the course of a year turned a good young girl into a good young 
woman— to be a good wife presently, when the happy time should 
come. This young person (perhaps it was very imprudent in her 
parents to encourage her, and abet her in such idolatry and silly ro- 
mantic ideas), loved, with all her heart, the young officer in his Majesty’s 
service with whom we have made a brief acquaintance. She thought 
about him the very first moment pn waking ; and his was the very kst 
name mentioned in her prayers. She never had seen a man so beautiful 
or so clever : such a figure on horseback : such a dancer : such & hero 
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in general Talk of the Prince’s bow I what was it to George’s 1 She 
had seen Mr. Brummel, whom everybody praised so. Compare such a 
person as that to her George ! Not amongst all the beaux at the 
Opera (and there were beaux in those days with actual opera hats) was 
tliere any one to equal him. He was only good enough to be a fairy 
prince ; and oh, what magnanimity to stoop to such a humble Cinderella 1 
Miss Pinkerton would have tried to check this.bljnd devotion very 
likely, had she been Amelia’s confidante ; but not with much success,, 
depend upon it. It is in the nature and instinct of some women. Some 
nre made to scheme, and some to love ; and I wish any respecffed 
bachelor that reads this may take the sort that best likes him. 

While under this overpowering Impression, Miss Amelia neglected 
her twelve dear friends at Chiswick most cruelly, as such selfish people 
commonly will do. She had but this subject, of coin*se, to think about ; 
and Miss Saltire w;is too cold for a confidante, and she couldn’t .bring 
her mind to tell Miss Swai*tz, the woolly-haired young heiress from 
St. Kitt’s. She had little Laura Martin home for the holidays ; and 
my belief is, she made a confidante of her, and promi^d that Jjaura- 
should come and live with her when she was married, and gave Laura 
a great dcal^of information regarding the passion of love, which must 
have been singularly useful and novel to that little person. Alas, alas! 

I fear poor Emmy had not a well-regulated, mind. 

What were her parents doing, not to keep this little heart from 
beating so fast ? Old Sedley did not seem much to notice matters. 
He was graver ot late, and his City affairs absorbed him. Mrs. Sedley»- 
was of so easy and uninquisitive a nature, that she wasn’t even jea,lous. 
Mr. Jos. wiis away, being besieged by an Irish widow at Cheltenham. 
Amelia had the liouse to herself— -ah I too much to licrself sometimes — 
not that she ever doubted ; for, to be #fhre, George must be at the 
Horse-Guards ; and he can’t always g<it leave from Chatham ; and . 
lie must sec his friends and sisters, and mingle in society when in town 
(he, such an ornament to every society !) ; and when he is with the 
regiment, he is too tired to write long^lettera. I know where she kept 
that packet she had — ^and can steal in and out of her chamber like 
lachimo — like lachimo ? No— that is a bad part. I will only act 
Moonshine, and peep harmless into the bed where faith and beauty and ^ 
innocence lie dreaming. 

But if Osborne’s were short and soldier-like letters, it must be con- 
fessed, that were Miss Sedley’s letters to klr. Osborne to be published, 
we should have to extend this novel to such a multiplicity of volumes 
as not the most sentimental reader could support ; that she not only 
filled sheets of large paper, but crossed them with the most astonishing 
perverseness ; that she wrote whole pages out of poetry-books without ^ 
the least pity ; that she underlined words and passages with quite a 
frantic emphasis ; and, in, fine, gavc^the usual tokens of -her condition. 
She wasn’t a heroine. Her lettere were full of repetition. She wrote 
rather doubtful gi'ammar sometiufts, and in her verses took all sorts ol 
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liberties with the metre. But oh, mesdames, if you are not allowed to 
. touch the heart sometimes in spite of syntax, and are not to be loved 
until you all know the difference between trimeter and tetrameter, 
may all Poetry go to the deuce, and every schoolmaster perish 
miserably ! 


CHAPTEE XIII. 

SENTIMENTAL AND OTHERWISE. 

I FEtVR the gentleman to whom Miss Amelia’s letteiu were addressed 
was rather an obdurate critic. Such a number of notes followed 
'lieutenant Osborne about the countr^ that he became almost ashamed 
of the jokes of his mess-room cohipanions regarding them, and ordered 
liis servant never to deliver them, except at his private apartment. He 
•was seen lighting his cigar with one, to the horror of Captain Dobbin, 
who, it is my belief, would have given a bank-note for the document. 

For some time George strove to keep the liaison a secret. There 
um a woman in the case, that he admitted. ‘‘And not the first either,” 
said Ensign Spooney to Ensign Stubbles. “ That Osborne’s a devil of 
a fellow. There was a judge’s daughter at Demerara went almost mad 
about him ; then there was that beautiful quadroon girl, Miss Pye, at 
^t. Vincent’s, you know ; and since he’s been home, they say he’s a 
reguhr Don Giovanni, by Jove.” 

Stubbles arid Spooney thought that to be a “ regular Don Giovanni 
by Jove ” was one of the finest qualities a man could possess ; and 
Osborne’s reputation was plv>digious amongst the young men of tlio 
regiment. He was famous iiv field sports, famous at a song, famous on 
parade ; free with his money, which was bountifully supplied by his 
father. His coats were better made than any man’s in the regiment, 
and he had more of them. H^ was adored by the men. He could 
drink more than any officer of the whole mess, including old Heavytop, 
the colonel. He could spar better than Knuckles, the private (who 
would have been a corporal but for his drunkenness, and who had been 
in the prize-ring) ; and was the best batter and bowler, out and out, of 
the regimental club. He rode his own horse, Greased Lightning, and 
won the Garrison cup at Quebec races. There were other people 
besides Amelia who worshipped him. Stubbles and Spooney thought 
him asortjDf^^ollo ; Dobbin took him to be an Admirable Crichton ; 
and MrsTMajor O’Dowd acknowledged he was an elegant young 
fellow, and put her in mind of Fitzjurld Fogarty, Lord Castlefogarty’a 
second son. 

Well, Stubbles and Spooney and the rest indulged in most romantic 
conjectures regarding this female correspondent of Osborne’s, — opining 
that it was a Duchess in London, "^ho was in love with him,— or that 
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it was a General’s daughter, who was engaged to somebody else, and 
madly attached to him,— or that it was a Member of Parliament’s lady, 
who proposed four horses and an elopement, — or that it was some other 
victim of a passion delightfully exciting, romantic, and disgraceful to 
all parties, on none of which conjectures would Osborne throw the 
least light, leaving his young admirers and friends to invent and 
arrange their whole history. . 

And the real state of the case would never have been kn^n at all 
in the regiment but for Captain Dobbin’^indiscretion. The Captain 
was eating his breakfast one day in the mess-room, while Cackle, the 
assistant-surgeon, and the two above-named worthies wore speculating 
upon Osborne’s intrigue — Stubbles holding out that the lady was a 
Duchess about Queen Charlotte’s court, and Cackle vowing she was an 
opera-singer of the worst reputation. At this idea Dobbin became so 
moved, that though his mouth was full of egg and bread-and-butter at 
the time, and though he ought not to have spoken at all, yet he couldn’t 
help blurting *out, Cackle, you’re a stupid fool. You’re always 
talking nonsense and scandal. Osborne is not going to run off with a 
: Duchess or ruin a milliner. Miss Sedley is one of the most charming 
young womei^that ever lived. He’s been engaged to her ever so long ; 
and the man who calls her names had better not do so in my hearing.” 
With which, turning exceedingly red, Dobbin ceased speaking, and 
almost choked himself with a cup of tea. The story was over the 
regiment in half-an-hour ; and that very evening Mrs. Major O’Dowd 
wrote off to her sister Glorvina at O’Dowdstown not to hurry from 
Dublin, — ^young Osborne being prematurely engaged already. • 

She complimented the Lieutenant in an appropriate speech over a 
glass of whiskey-toddy that evening, and he went home perfectly 
furious to quarreh with Dobbin, (who ,had declined Mrs. Major 
O’Dowd’s party, and sat in his own roqra playing the flute, and, I 
believe, writing poetry in a very melancholy manner) — to quarrel with 
Dobbin for betraying his secret. 

“Who the deuce asked you to tal^ about my affairs,” Osborne 
shouted indignantly. “ Why the devil is all the regiment to know tliat 
I am going to be married ? Why is that tattling old harridan, Peggy 
D’Dowd, to make free with my name at her d— d supper-table,' and 
advertise my engagement over the three kingdoms 1 After all, what 
fight have you to say I am engaged, or to meddle in my business at all, 
Dobbin ] ” 

“ It seems to me,” — Captain Dobbin began. 

“Seems be lianged, Dobbin,” his junior interrupted him. “lam 
mder obligations to you, I know it, a d — d deal too well too ; but X 
von’t be always sermonised by you because you’re five years my 
senior. I’m hanged if I’ll stand your airs of superiority and infernal 
)ity and patronage. Pity and patropage ! I should like to know ia 
vhat I’m your inferior ? ” 

“Are you engaged ? ” Captain DoJ^bin interposed. 



“What the devil’s that to you or any one here if I am ? ” 

“Are you ashamed of it ? ’* Dobbin resumed. 

“ WThat riglit have you to ask me that question, sir ? I should like to 
know,” George said. 

“Good God, you don’t mean to say you want to break off T’ asked 
Dobbin, starting up. 

“ In other words, you ask me if I’m a man of honour,” said Osborne, 
ftercely ; “is that what you mean? You’ve adopted such a tone regard- 
ing me lately that I’m if I’ll bear it any more.” 

“ What have I done ? I’ve told you you were neglecting a sweet 
girl, -George. I’ve told you that when you go to town you ought to go 
to her, and not to the gambling-hpuses about St. James’s.” 

‘ “You want your money back, I suppose,” said George, with a 
sneer. 

j “Of course I do — I always did, didn’t I?” says Dobbin. “You 
speak like a generous fellow.” 

“2^0, hang it, William, I beg your pardon ” — ^here Gejrge interposed 
. in a fit of remorse ; “ you have been my friend in a hundred ways, 
Heaven knows. You’ve got me out of a score of scrapes. When 
Crawley of the Guards won that sum of money of me J should have 
been done but for you : X know I should. But you shouldn’t deal so 
hardly with me ; you shouldn’t be always catechising me. I am very 
fond of Amelia ; I adore her, and that sort of thing. Don’t look 

I angry. She’s faultless ; I know she is. But you see there’s no fun in 
winning a thing unless you play for it. Hang it : the regiment’s just 
back from the West Indies, I. must have a little fling, and then when 
I’m married I’ll reform ; I will upon my honour, now. And — I say — 
Dob — don’t be angry with me, and I’ll give you a hundred next month, 
when I know my lather wiil stand something handsome ; and I’ll ask 
Heavytop for leave, and I’lt go to town, and see Amelia to-morrow — 
there now, will that satisfy you ?” 

^ “ It’s impossible to be long angry with you, George,” said the good- 

natured Captain ; “ and as for the money, old boy, you know if I wanted 
it you’d share your last shilling* with me.” 

“ That I would, by Jove, Dobbin,” George said, with the greatest 
generosity, though by the way he never had any money to spare. 

■ “ Only I wish you had sown those wild oats of yours, George. If 
I you could have seen poor little Miss Emmy’s face when she asked me 
j about you the other day, you would have pitched those billiard- 
‘ balls to the deuce. Go and comfort her, you rascal. Go Jind write 
her a long letter. Do something to make her happy ; a very little 
wiU.” 

“ I believe she's d— d fond of me,” the Lieutenant said, with a self- 
satisfied air ; and went off to finish the evening with some jolly fellows 
in the mess-room. 

Amelia meanwhile, in Eussefl Square, was looking at the moon, 
which was shining upon that peac|fui spot, as well as unon the square 
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of the Chatham barracks, where Lieutenant Osborne was quartered, 
jjviid thinking to herself how lier hero wfis employed. Per^ips he is 
visiting the sentries, thought she ; perhaps he is bivouacking ; perhaps 
he is attending the couch of a wounded comrade, or studying the art 
of war up in his own desolate chamber. * And her kind thoughts sped 
away as if they were angels and had wings, and flying down the river 
to Chatham and Rochester, strove to peep into th^ barracks where 
George was. ... All things considered, I think it was as well the 
gates were shut, and the sentry allowed no one to pass ; so that the 
poor little white-robed angel could not hear the songs those young 
fellows were roaring over the whiskey-punch. 

Tlie day after the little conver^^on at Chatham barracks, young 
Osborne, to show that he would be as good as his word, prepared to go 
to town, thereby incurring Captain Dobbin’s applause. “ I should have 
liked to make her a little present,” Osborne said to his friend in con- 
fidence, ^^only I am quite out of ( *ash until my father tip s up. ” But 
Dobbin would iiot allow this good nature and generosity to be balked, 
and so accommodated Mr. Osborne with a few pound notes, which the • 
latter took after a little faint scruple. 

^ And I daresay he would have bought something very handsome for 
' Amelia ; only, getting off the coach in Fleet Street, he was attracted by 
a handsome shirt-pin in a jeweller’s window, which he could not resist ; 
and having paid for that, had very little money to spare for indulging 
in any further exercise of kindness. Never mind : you may be sure it , 
was not his presents Amelia wanted. When he came to Russell Square, f 
licr face lighted up as if he had been sunshine. The little cares, fears, i 
tears, timid misgivings, sleepless fancies of I don’t know how many .f 
days and nights, were forgotten, under one moment’s influence of tliatj 
familiar, irresistible smile. He beamed oi^^ier from the drawing-room! 
door — magnificent with ambrosial whiskei;^, like a god. Sambo, whose * 
face as he announced Captain Osbin (having conferred a brevet rank on 
that young officer) blazed with a sympathetic grin, saw the little girl 
start, and flush, and jump up from her yratching-place in the window ; 

, and Sambo retreated; and as soon as the door was shut, she went 
fluttering to Lieutenant George Osborne’s heart as if it was the only 
natural homo for her to nestle in. Oh, thou poor panting little soul ! 
The very finest tree in the whole forest, with the straighteat stem, and 
tlic strongest arms, and the thickest foliage, wherein you choose to 
build and coo, may be marked, for what you know, and may be down with 
a crash ere long. What an old, old simile that is, between man and timber ! 

In the meanwhile, George kissed her very kindly on her forehead 
and glistening eyes, and was very gracious and good ; and she thought 
his diamond shirt -pin (which she had not known him to wear before) 
Ihe prettiest omament ever seen. 

The observant reader, wlio has martced our young Lieutenant’s pre- 
vious behaviour, and has preserved ^r report of the brief conversation 
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which he has just had with Captain Dobbin, has possibly come to certain 
conclusions regarding the character of Mr. Osborne. Some cynical 
Frenchman has said that there are two parties to a love-transaction : 
the one who loves and the other who condescends to be so treated* 
Perhaps the love is occasionally on the man’s side : perhaps on the 
lady’s. Perhaps some infatuated swain has ere this mistaken insen- 
sibility for modesty, dullness for maiden-reserve, mere vacuity for 
sweet bashfulness, and a goose, in a word, for. a swan. Perhaps some 
beloved female subscriler has arrayed an ass in the splendour and 
glory of her imagination ; admired his dullness as manly simplicity ; 
worshipped his selfishness as manly superiority ; treated his Stupidity 
as majestic gravity, and used him as the brilliant fairy Titania did a 
^ certain weaver at Athens. I think I have seen such comedies of errors 
going on in the world. But this is certain, that Amelia b ^eve d her 
lover to be one of the most gallant and brilliant men in the empire : and 
|it is possible Lieutenant Osborne thought so too. 

He was a little wild : how many young men are ; and, don’t girls like 
a rake better than a milksop 1 He hadn’t sown his wild oats as yet, but 
he would soon : and quit the army now that peace was proclaimed ; the 
Corsican monster locked up at Elba ; promotion by consequence over ; 
jand no chance left for the display of his undoubted military talents 
and valour ; and his allowance, with Amelia’s settlement, would enable 
them to take a snug place in the country somewhere, in a good sporting 
neighbourhood ; and he would hunt a little, and farm a little ; and they 
/^ould be very happy. As for remaining in the army as a married man, 
that* was impossible. Fancy Mrs. George Osborne in lodgings in a 
county town ; or, worse still, in the East or West Indies, with a society 
of officers, and patronised by Mrs. Major O’Dowd ! Amelia died with 
laughing at Osborne’s stoJjes about Mrs. Major O’Dowd. He loved 
her much too fondly to subject her to that horrid woman and her 
vulgarities, and the rough treatment of a soldier’s 'wife. He didn’t 
care for himself— not he ; but his dear little girl should take the place in 
society to which, as his wife, she was entitled : and to these proposals 
you may be sure she acceded, as she would to any other from the 
^me author. 

Holding this kind of conversation, and building numberless castles in 
the air (which Amelia adorned with all sorts of flower-gardens, rustic 
walks, country churches, Sunday schools, and the like ; while George 
had his mind’s eye directed to the stables, the kennel, and the cellar), 
this young pair passed away a couple of hours very pleasantly ; and 
as the Lieutenant had only that single day in town, and a great deal of 
most important business to transact, it was proposed that Miss Emmy 
should dine with her future sisters-iii-law. This invitation was accepted 
joyfully. He conducted her to his sisters ; where he left her talking 
and prattling in a way that astonished those ladies, who thought that 
George might make something of her ; and he then went off to transact 
his business. f* 
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In a word, lie went out and ate ices at a paatpr-cook’s ^h op in Charing 
Cross ; tried a now coat in Pall Mall ; dropped m at Ibe Uld Slaughters’, 
and called for Captain Cannon ; played eleven games at billiards with 
the Captain, of which he won eight, and returned to Russell Square 
half-aii>hour late for dinner, but in very good humour. 

It was not so with old Mr. Osborne. When tha^ gentleman came 
from the city, and was welcomed in the drawing-room by his daughters 
and the elegant Miss Wirt, they saw at once by his face — which was 
puffy, solemn, and yellow at the best of times — and by the scowl and 
twitching of his black eye-brows, that the heart within his large *white 
waistcoat was disturbed and unqfisj^ When Amelia stepped forward 
to salute him, which she always did with great trembling and timidity, 
he gave a surly grunt of recognition, and dropped the little hand out of 
his great hirsute paw without any attempt to hold it there. He looked 
round gloomily at his eldest daughter ; who, comprehending the 
meaning of hw look, which asked unmistakeably, “ Why the devil is 
she here ? ” said at once : — 

George is in town, Papa ; and has gone to the Horse Guards, and 
will be back/o dinner.” 

O ho is, is he ? I won’t have the dinner kep waiting for Jiim^ 
Jane ; ” with which this worthy man lapsed into his particular chair, 
and then thb utter silence in his genteel, wcll-fumished drawing-room, 
was only interrupted by the alarmed ticking of the great French clock. 

When thai chronometer, which was surmounted hy a cheerful bi’ass - 
group of the sacrifice of Iphigenia, tolled five in a heavy cathedral tone, 
Mr. Osborne pulled the bell at his right hand violently, and the butler 
rushed up. 

“ Dinner ! ” roared Mr. Osborne. 

“ Mr. George isn’t come in, sir,” interposed the man. 

“ Damn Mr. George, sir. Am I master of the house ? Dinner ! ” 
Mr. Osborne scowled. Amelia trembled. A telegraphic communication 
of eyes passed between the other th^ee ladies. The obedient bell in 
the lower regions began ringing the announcement of the meal. The 
tolling over, the head of the family thrust his hands into the great tail- 
pockets of his great blue coat and brass buttons, and without waiting 
for a further announcement, strode dowm stairs alone, scowling over his 
shoulder at the four females. 

“ What’s the m.atter now, my dear ? ” asked one of the other, as they 
rose and tripped gingerly behind the sire. 

“ I suppose the funds are falling,” whispered Miss Wirt ; and so, 
trembling and in silence, this hushed female company followed their 
dark leader. They took their places in silence. He growled out a ’ 
blessing, which sounded as gruffly as a curse. The great silver dish- 
covers were removed. Amelia troubled in her place, for slie was next 
Lu the awful Osborne, and alone on her side of the table — ^the gap beintr 
occasioned by the absence of Geoi^. 




*^Sonp V* says Mr. Osborne, clutching the ladle, fixing his eyes on 
her, in a sepulchral tone ; and having helped hei* and the rest, did not 
speak for a while. 

“ Take hliss Sedley’s plate away,” at last he said. “ She can’t eat the 
soup^o more can I. It’s bei>6tly. Take away the soup, Hicks, and 
' tcHilorrow turn the cook out of the house, Jane.” 

Having concliK^ed his observations upon the soup, Mr. Osborne raado 
a’ few curt remarks respecting the fish, also of a savage and satirical 
' tendency, and curseji Billingsgate with an emphasis quite worthy of the 
place. Then he lapsed into silence, and swallowed sundry glasses ot 
wine,* looking more and more tenable, till a brisk knock at the door 
told of George’s arrival, when everybody began to rally. 

“ He could not come before. General Daguilet had kept him waiting 
at tlie Horse Guiirds. Never mind soup or fish. Give him anything 
— ^he didn’t care what. Capital mutton — capital everything.” His 
good-humour contrasted with his father’s severity ; and he rattled on 
unceasingly during dinner, to the delight of all — of one especially, who 
need not be mentioned. 

As soon as the young ladies had discussed the orange and the glass 
of wine which formed tlie ordinary conclusion of the dismal banquets 
at Mr. Osborne’s house, the signal to make sail for the arawdug-room 
was given, and they all arose and departed. Amelia hoped George 
would soon join them there. She began playing some of his favourite 
waltzes (then newdy imported) at the great carved-legged, leather-cased 
grand piano in the drawing-room overhead. This little aidificc did not. 
bring; him. He was deaf to the waltzes ; they grew fainter and 
fainter ; the discomfited performer left the huge instrument presently; 
and though her three friends performed some of the loudest and most 
brilliant new pieces of iheiv ^i^^po'ioire, she did not hear a single note, 
but sate thiukiiig, and boding evil. Old Osborne’s scowl, terrific always, 
had never, before looked so deadly to her. His eyes followed her out of 
the room, as if she had been guilty of something. When tlicy brought 
her coffee, she started as though it Avere a cup of poison which jSIr. 
Hicks, the butler, wished to propose to her. What mystery was there 
lurking ? Oh, those women ! They nurse and cuddle tlieir presenti- 
ments, and make darlings of their ugliest thoughts, as they do of their 
deformed children. 

The gloom on tlie paternal countenance had also impressed George 
Osborne with anxiety. With such eyebrows, and a look so decidedly 
bilious, how was he to extract tliat money from tlie governor, of which 
Greorge was consumedly in want ? He began praising his father’s whiv*. 
That was generally a successful moans of cajoling tlie old gentleman. 
^“Wo never got such Madeira in the West Indies, sir, as yours. 
Colonel Heavytop took off three bottles of that you sent me down, under 
his belt tlie other day.” 

“ Did he ? ” said the old gentleman. It stands me in eight shillings 
a bottle.” ( 
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“ Will you take six guineas a dozen for it, sir ? ” said George, with a 
laugh. “There’s one of the greatest men in the kingdom wants some,” 
“ Does he ? growled the senior. “ Wish he may get it.” 

“Wlien General Daguilet was at Chatham, sir. Heavy top gave him a 
liYeakfiust, and asked me for some of the wine. The General liked it 
jnst as well — ^wanted a pipe for the Commauder-in-Chief. He’s his 
Koyal Highness’s right-hand man.” 

“ It IS devilish fine wine,” said the Eyebrows, and 1;hey looked more 
good-humoured ; and George was going to take advantage of this com- 
'placeiicy, and bring the supply question on the mahogany ; when tlie 
father, relapsing into solemnitv, thougli rather cordial iS/mannerj bade 
him ring the bell for claret. “An<J we’ll see if that’s as good as the 
Madeira, George, to which his iCoyal Highness is welcome, I’m sure. 
And as we are drinking it, I’ll talk to you about a matter of importance.” 

Amelia heard the claret bell ringing as she sat nervously up-stairs. 
She thought, somehow, it was a mysterious and presentimental bell. 
Oi the prcsejitiraents which some people are always having, S07ne 
surely must come riglit. 

“ What I want know, George,” the old gentleman said, after felowly 
smacking hh>first bumper. “What I want to know is, how you and — 
ah — tliat little thing up-stairs, are carrying on ? ” 

“ I think, sir, it’s not hard to see,” George said, with a self-satisfied 
grin. “Pretty clear, sir. — ^What capital wine ! ” 

“ What d’you mean, pretty clear, sir ? ” 

“ Why, hang it, sir, don’t push me too hard. I’m a modest man. I 
— ah — I don’t set up to be a lady-killer ; but I do own that sloe’s as 
devilish fond of me as she can be. Any body can see that with half 
ail eye.” 

“ And you, yourself ? ” 

“ Wliy, sir, didn’t you order me to marry her, and ain’t I a good boy ? 
JJavii’t our Papas settled it ever so longV’ 

“A pretty boy, indeed. ILmi’t I heard ot your doings, sir, with 
Tjord Tarquin, Captain Crawley of the Guards, the Honorable Mr, 
Douceaco and that set. Have a care, sir, have a care.” 

Tlie okl^gcntleman pronounced these aristocratic names with the 
greatest gusto. Whenever lie met a great man he grovelled before him, 
;iud my-lorded him as only a free-born Briton can do. He came homo 
ami looked out liis history in the peerage : he introduced his name into 
liis daily conversation ; he bragged about his Lordship to his daughters. 
He fell down prostrate and basked in him as a Neapolitan beggar docs 
in the sun. George was alarmed when he heard the names. He feared 
his father might have been informed of certain transactions at play.^ 
Bat the old moralist eased him by saying serenely : — < 

“ Well, well, young men will be young men. And the comfort to rad^ 
is, George, that living in the best society in England, as I liope you do ; 
.'ts 1 think you do ; as iny means will allow you to do ” — 

“ Thank you, sir,” says George, ^mking his point at once. “One can’^ 
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live witli these great folks for nothing ; and my purse, sir, look at it ‘s’* 
and he held up a little token which had been netted by Amelia, and 
contained the very last of Dobbin’s pound notes. 

‘‘ You shan’t want, sir. Tlie British merchant’s son shan’t want, sir. 
My guineas are as good as theirs George, my boy ; and I don’t gindge 
’em. Call on Mr. Chopper as you go through the City to-morrow ; he’ll 
/have something for you. I don’t grudge money when I know you’re in 
good society, because I know that good society can never go wrong. 
‘There’s no pride in me. I was a humbly boru man — but you bave 

I I had advantages. Make a good use of ’em. Mix with the young 
[nobility. There’s many of ’em who can’t spend a dollar to your 
guinea, my boy. And as for the ^ink bonnets (here from under the 
heavy eyebrows there came a knowing and not very pleasing leer) — 
why boys will be boys. Only there’s one thing I order you to avoid, 
which, if you do not, I’ll cut you off with a shilling, by Jove ; and 
that’s gambling, sir.” 

“ Oh, of course, sir,” said George. 

. /\“But to return to the other business about Amelia : why shouldn’t 
^you marry higher than a stockbroker’s daughter, George — that’s what 
I want to know ? ” 

“It’s a family business, sir,” says George, cracking filberts. ‘‘You 
and Mr. Scdley made the match a hundred years ago.” 

“ I don’t deny it j but people’s positions alter, sir. I don’t deny that 
Sedlcy made my fortune, or rather put me in the way of acquiring, by 
my own talents and genius, that proud position, which, I may say, I 
occupy in the tallow trade and the City of London. I’ve shown my 
gratitude to Sedley ; and he’s tried it of late, sir, as my check-book can 
>show. George ! I tell you in confidence I don’t like the looks of 
Mr. Sedley’s affairs. My chief clerk, Mr. Chopper, does not like the 
looks of ’em, and he’s an old file, and knows ’Change as well as any 
man in London. Hulker & Bullock are looking shy at him. He’s 
been dabbling on his own account I fear. They say the J eune Am61ie 
was his, which was taken by the Yankee Privateer Molasses. And 
that’s flat, — unless I see Amelia’s ten thousand down you don’t marry 
her. I’ll liave no lame duck’s daughter in my family. Pass the wine, 
sir — or ring for coffee.” 

With which Mr. Osborne spread out the evening-paper, and George 
knew from this signal that the colloquy was ended, and that his Papa 
was about to take a nap. 

He hurried up stairs to Amelia in the highest spirits. What was it 
that made liim more attentive to her on that night than lie had been 
for a long time — more eager to amuse her, more tender, more brilliant 
in talk ? Was it that his generous heart warmed to her at the prospect 
of misfortune ; or that the idea of losing the dear little prize made him 
value it more ? 

She lived upon the recollections of that happy evening for many days 
afterwards, remembering his wordi ; his looks ; the song he sang ; 
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his attitude, as he leant over her or looked at her from a distance. 
As it seemed to her, no night ever passed so quickly at Mr. Osborne’s 
house before ; and for once this young person was almost pro- 
voked to be angry by the premature arrival of Mr. Sambo with her 
shawl. 

George came and took a tender leave of her the next morning ; and 
then hurried off to the City, where he visited Mr. Cheaper, his father’s 
head man, and received from that gentleman a document which he . 
exchanged at Hulker’s & Bullock’s for a whole pocket-full of money. 
As George entered the house, old John Sedley was passing out of the 
banker’s parlour, looking very dismal. But his godson was much too 
elated to mark the worthy stockbrpktjr’s depression, or the dreary eyes 
which the kind old gentleman cast upon him. Young Bullock did not 
come grinning out of the parlour with him as had been his wont in 
former years. 

And as the swinging doors of Hulker, Bullock & Co. closed upon 
Mr. Sedley, Mi? Quill, the cashier (whose benevolent occupation it is to 
hand out crisp bank-notes from a drawer and dispense sovereigns out 
of a copper shovel), winked at Mr. Driver, the clerk at the desk on his 
right. Mr. DJiver winked again. 

‘‘ No go,” Mr. D. whispered. 

‘‘Not at no price,” Mr. Q. said. “ Mr. George Osborne, sir, how will 
you take it ? ” George crammed eagerly a quantity of notes into his 
pockets, and paid Dobbin fifty pounds that very evening at mess. 

That very evening Amelia wrote him the tenderest of long letters. 
Her lieart was overflowing with tenderness, but it still forebod ed*evil. 
What was the cause of Mr. Osborne’s dark looks 1 she asked. Had any 
dilTercnce arisen between him and her paj)a ? Her poor papa returned 
so niclancholy from the City, that all weretalarmed about him at home 
— in fine, there were four pages of lovec and fears and hopes and 
forebodings. 

“ Poor little Emmy— dear little Emmy. How fond she is of me, 
Ceorge said, as he perused the missivo— “and Gad, what a headache 
that mixed punch has given me ! ” Poor little Emmy, indeed. 


CHAPTEll XIV. 

MISS CRAWLEY AT HOME. 

About this time there drove up to an exceedingly snug and well- 
appointed house in Park LaneJ a travelling chariot with a lozenge on 
the panels, a discontented female in a green veil and crimped curls on 
the rumble, and a large and confidential man on the box. It was the 
equipage of our friend Miss Crawley, returning from Hants. The 
carriage-windows were shut ; the spaniel, whose head and tongue 
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ordlnarrlj lolled oufc of one of tLem, reposed on the lap of the discon- 
tented female. WJien the vehicle stopped, a large round bundle of 
shawls wjis taken out of the carriage by the aid of various domestics 
and a young lady who accompanied the heap of cloaks. That bundle 
contained Miss Crawley, who was conveyed up-staiis forthwith, and 
put into a bed and chamber warmed properly as for the reception of an 
invalid. Messengers went off for her physician and medical man. 
They came, consulted, prescribed, vanished. The young companion of 
Miss Crawley, at the conclusion of their interview, came in to receive 
their .instructions, and administered those antiphlogistic medicines 
which the eminent men ordered. 

Captjiin Crawley of the Life Gliards rode up from Knightsbridge 
Barracks the next day ; .his black charger pawed the straw before his 
invalid aunt’s door. He was most affectionate in his inquiries regarding 
that amiable rcLative. There seemed to be much source of appre- 
hension. He found Miss Crawley’s maid (the discontented female) 
unusually sulky and despondent ; he found Miss Briggs, her dame de 
compagnie, in tears alone in the drawing-room. She had hastened home, 
hearing of her beloved friend’s illness. She wished to fly to her couch, 
that couch which she, Briggs, had so often smoothed in the hour oiF 
sickness. She was denied admission to Miss Crawley’s apartment. A 
stranger was administering her medicines — a stranger from the country 
— an odious Miss . . . — tears choked the utterance of the da'me de 
compagnie, and she buried her crushed aflections and her poor old red 
‘V-ose in her pocket-handkerchief. 

Rawdon Crawley sent up his name by the sulky femme de chambre, 
and Miss Crawley’s new companion, coming trii)ping down from the 
sick-room, put a lit-tle hand ^nto his as he stepped forward eagerly to 
meet her, gave a glance of gfeat scorn at the bewildered Briggs, and, 
beckoning the young Giiardjfluan out of the back drawing-room, led 
him down stairs into that now desolate dining-parlour, where so many 
a good dinner had been celebrated. 

Here these two talked for t^n minutes, discussing, no doubt, the 
symptoms of the old invalid above stall's ; at the end of 'which period 
the parlour-bell was rung briskly, and answered on that instant by 
Mr. Bowls, Miss Crawley’s large confidential butler (who, indeed, 
happened to ho at tbc keyhole during the most part of the interview) ; 
and tlie Captain coming out, curling his moustachios, mounted the 
black charger jiawing among the straw, to the admiration of the little 
blackguard boys collected in the street. He looked in at the dining- 
room 7»;ialow, managing liis horse, which curvetted and capered 
beautifully — f -r one instant tlic young person might bo seen at the 
window, then her figure vanished, and, doubtless, she went uji-stairs 
again to resume the atlectiiig duties of benevolence. 

Who could tills young woman l>e, I wonder i That evening a little 
dinner for two persons was laid in the dining-room — wdien Mrs. Firkin, 
^the hidy's maid, pushed into lier distress’s apartment, and bustled 
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about there during the vacancy occasioned by the departure of the 
new nurse — and the Litter and Miss Briggs sat down to tlie neat little 
meal. 

Briggs was so much choked by emotion that she could hardly take 
a morsel of meat. The young person carved a fowl with the utmost 
delicacy, and asked so distinctly for egg-sauce, that poor Briggs, before 
whom that delicious condiment w*as placed, started, made a great 
clattering with the ladle, and once more feA back in the most gushing 
liysterical state. 

‘‘ Had you not better give Miss Briggs a ghiss of wine ? ” said tlie 
person to Mr. Bowls, the large confidential man. He did so. Briggs 
seized it mechanically, gasped it*down convulsively, moaned a little, 
and began to play with the chicken on her plate. 

“I think we shall be able to help each other,” said the person with 
great suiwity : “ and shall have no need of Mr. Bowls’s kind services. 
Mr. Bowls, if you please, wo will ring when we want you.” He went 
<lowu stairs, \rtiere, by the way, he vented the most horrid curses upon 
the unofiending footman, his subordinate. 

" It is a pity you take on so, Miss Briggs,” the young lady said, with 
a cool, slightly sarcastic, air. 

“ My dearest friend is so ill, and wo — o— o — oii’t see me,” gurgled 
out Briggs in an agony of renewed grief. 

** She’s not very ill any more. Console yourself, dear Miss Briggs. 
She has only overeaten herself— that is all. She is greatly better. She 
will soon be quite restored again. She is weak from being cupped and 
from medical treatment, but she will rally immediately. Pray console 
yourself, and take a little more wine.” 

But why, why won’t she see me. agai]^ ?” Miss Briggs bleated out. 

Oh, Matilda, Matilda, after tliree-and-lwenty years* tenderness ! is 
this the return to your poor, poor Arabella ? ” 

“ Don’t cry too much, poor Arabella,” the other said (with ever so 
little of a grin) ; ‘‘ she only won’t see you, because she says you don’t 
nurse her as well as I do. It’s no pfeasure to me to sit iq) all night. 
I wish you might do it instead.” 

“ Have I not tended that dear couch for years 1 ” Arabella said, ‘‘ and 
now ” 

^'Now she prefers somebody else. Well, sick people have these 
fancies, and must be humoured. When she’s well I shall go.” 

‘‘ Never, never,” Arabella exclaimed, madly inhaling her salts-T»ottle 

‘‘ Never be well or never go ? Miss Briggs,” the other said, with the 
‘ same provoking good-nature. “ Pooh — she will be well in a fortnight, 
when I shall go back to my little pupils at Queen’s Crawley, and to 
their mother, who is a great deal more sick than our friend. You need 
not be jealous about ilie, my dear Miss Briggs. I am a pcjor little girl 
without any friends, or any harm in^c. I don’t \vant to supplant you 
in Miss Crawley’s good graces. She will forget me a week after I am 
gone : and her affection lor you been the work of years. Give mr 
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little wine if you please, my dear Miss Briggs, and let us be friends, 
m sure I want friends.” 

The placable and soft-hearted Briggs speechlessly pushed out her 
vnd at this appeal ; but she felt the desertion most keenly for all that, 
id bitterly, bitterly moaned the fickleness of her Matilda. At the end 
' half an hour, the meal over. Miss Rebecca Sharp (for such, astonish- 
g to state, is the name of her who has been described ingeniously as 
ihe person” hitherto), went up-stairs again to her patient’s rooms, 
om which, with the most engaging politeness, she eliniinated jmor 
irkm. “ Thank you, quite do ; how nioel y you 

laXe^it ! I will ring wlien anything is wanted.” “ Thank you and 
irkin came down stairs in a tempest of jealousy, only the moi*e 
angerous because she was forced to confine it in her own bosom. 

Could it be the tempest which, as she passed the landing of the first 
3or, blew open the drawing-room door ? No ; it was stealthily opened 
j the hand of Briggs. Briggs had been on the watch. Briggs too 
ell heard the creaking Firkin descend the stairs, and the clink of the 
)Oon and gruel-basin the neglected female carried. 

Firkin?” aays she, as the other entered the apartment. 
Well, Jane?” 

** Wuss and wuss. Miss B.,” Firkin said, wagging her head. 

** Is she not better then ? ” 

** She never spoke but once, and I asked her if she felt a little more 
isy, and she told me to hold my stupid tongue. Oh, Miss B., I never 
lought to have seen this day I ” And the -Nvater-works again began to 
lay, 

" What sort of a person is this Miss Sharp, Firkin ? I little thought, 
hile enjoying my Christmas revels in the elegant home of my firm 
lends, tlie Reverend Lioncri^elamcre and his amiable lady, to find .a 
granger had taken my place In the afiections of my dearest, my still 
Barest Matilda ! ” Miss Briggs, it will be seen by her language, was 
r a literary and .sentimental turn, and had orice published a volume of 
— ^“Trills of the Nightingale” — ^by subscription. 

B., they are all infatyated about that young woman,” Firkin 
cplied. “ Sil* Pitt wouldn’t have let her go, but lie daredii’t refuse 
liss Crawley anything. Mi’s. Bute at the Rectory jist as bad — never 
appy out of her sight. The Capting quite wild about her. Mi’, 
h’awley mortial jealous. Since Miss C. was took ill, she won’t liave 
obody near her but Miss Sharp, I can’t tell for where nor for why ; 
nd TJ'^hink somethink luis bewidged everybody.” 

Rebfecca passed that night in constant watchhig upon Miss Crawley ; 
lie next night the old lady slept so comfortably, that Rebecca had time 
Dr several hours’ comfortable repose herself on the sofa, at the foot of 
icr patroness’s bed ; very soon, Miss Crawley was so well that she sjit 
ip and laughed heartily at a perfect imitation of Miss Briggs and her 
;rief, which Rebecca described to her. Briggs’ weeping snufiie, and 
ler manner of using the liandkercl^le^ were so completely rendered* 
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that Miss Crawley became quite cheerful, to the admiration of the 
doctors when they visited her, who usually found this worthy woman 
of the woild, when the least sickness attacked her, under the most 
abject depression and terror of death. 

Captain Crawley came every day, and received bulletins from Miss 
Rebecca respecting his aunt’s health. This improved so rapidly, that 
poor Briggs was allowed to see her patroness ; and pQ?.’sons with tender 
hearts may imagine the smothered emotions of that sentimental female, 
and the affecting nature of the interview. 

Miss Crawley liked to have Briggs in a good deal soon. Rebecca 
used to mimic her to her face with the most admirable gravity, thereby 
rendering the imitation doubly piqqiiante to her worthy patroness. 

The causes which had led to the deplorable illness of Miss Crawley, 
and her departure from her brother’s house in the country, were of 
such an unromantic nature that they are hardly fit to be explained in 
this genteel anti sentimental novel. For how is it possible to hint of a 
delicate female, living in good society, that she ate and drank rtoo* 
much, and that a hot supper of lobsters profusely enjoy 
Rectory was the reason of an indisposition which Miss Crawley herself 
persisted was solely attributable to the dampness of the weather 1 The 
attack was so sharp that Matilda — as his reverence expressed it — was 
very nearly “ off the hooks all the family was in a fever of expecta- 
tion regarding the will, and Rawdon Crawley was making sure of at 
least forty thousand pounds before the commencement of the London 
season. Mr. Crawley sent over a choice parcel of tracts, to prepare 
her for the change from Vanity Fair and Park Lane for another world ; 
but a good doctor from Southampton being called in in time, 
vanquished the lobster which 'was so nearlj^ fatal to her, and gave her 
suflicient strength to enable her to returmto London. I’lie baronet did 
not disguise his exceeding mortification at the turn which affairs took. 

While everybody was attending on Miss Crawley, and messengers 
every hour from the Rectory were camying news of her health to the 
affectionate folks tliere, there was a lady in another part of the house 
being exceedingly ill, of whom no one took any notice at all ; and this 
was the lady of Crawley henself. The good doctor shook his head 
after seeing Ker ; to which visit Sir Pitt consented, as it could be paid 
without a fee ; and she was left fading away in her lonely chamber, 'with 
no more heed paid to her than to a weed in the park. 

The young ladies, too, lost much of the inestimable benefit of their 
governess’s instruction. So affectionate a nurse was Miss Sharp, that 
Miss Crawley would take her medicines from no other hand. Firkin 
had been deposed long before her mistress’s departure from the countiy 
That faithful attendant found a gloomy consolatTSih 911 retuniing to 
Ix)ndon, in seeing Miss Briggs sutfeij the same pangs of jealousy and 
undergo the same faithless treatment to which she herself had been 
subject. t 
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Captain Rawdon got an extension, of leave on his aunt’s illness, and 
remained dutifully at liomo. Ho was always in her antechamber. 
(Sho lay sick in the state bed-room, into which you entered by the 
little blue saloon.) His father was always meeting him there ; or if ho 
came down the corridor ever so quietly, his father’s door was sure to 
open, and the hyoena face of the old gentleman to glare oiit. What 
was it set one to watch the other sol A generous rivalry, no doubt, 
as to which should be most attentive to the dear sutFercr in the stiito 
bed-room. Rebecca used to come out and comfort both of them ; or 
one or the other of them rather. Both of these worthy gentlemen 
were most anxious to have news of the invalid from her little con- 
fidential messenger. • , 

At dinner — to which meal she descended for half an hour — she kept 
the peace between them, after wliich she disappeared for the night ; 
when Rawdon would ride over to the dep6t of tho 150th at Mudbury, 
leaving his Papa to the society of Mr. Horrocks and his rum and 
water. She passed as w’eary a fortnight as ever ’mortal spent in 
hfiss Crawley’s sick room ; but her little nerves seemed to be of 
iron, and she was quite unshaken by the duty and the tedium of the 
sick-chamber. 

She never told until long afterwards how painful that duty was ; 
how peevish a patient was the jovial old lady ; how angiy ; how 
sleepless ; in what horrors of death ; during what long nights she lay 
moaning, and in almost delirious agonies respecting that future 'world 
which she quite ignored when she was in good health. — Picture to 
yourself, oh i'air yoimg reader, a worldly, selfish, graceless, thankless, 
religionlesa old woman, writhing in pain and fear, and without her 
wig. Picture her to yourself, and ere you be old, learn to love and 
pray I 

Sharp watclied this graceless bedside with indomitable patience. 
Nothing escaped her ; and, like a prudent steward, slie found a use 
for everything. She told many a good story about Miss Crawley’s 
illness in after days, — stories wlidch made the lady bhisli through her 
artificial carnations. During the illness she was never out of temper f 
always alert ; she slept light, having a perfectly clear conscience ; and 
could take that refreshment at almost any minute’s warning. And so 
you saw few traces of fatigue in her appearance. Her face might be 
a trifle paler, and tlic circles round her eyes a little blacker than usual ; 
but whenever she came out from the sick-room sho was always smiling, 
f)*esh, and miat, and looked as trim in her little dressing-gown and cap, 
as in her smartest evening suit. 

The Captain thought so, and raved about her in uncouth convulsions. 
The barbed shaft of love had penetrated his dull hide. Six weeks — 
apj)rcpinquity — opportunity — had victimised him completely. He 
made a confidant of his aunt at the Rectory, of all pei'sons in tho 
world. She rallied him about it ; she had perceived his folly ; she 
warned him ; sho finished by owuiitj that little Sharp was the most 
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clever droll, odd, good-natured, simple, kindly creature in England. 
Hawdon must not trifle with her affections, though — dear Miss Crawley 
would never pardon him for that ; for she, too, was quite overcome by 
, the little governess, and loved Sharp like a daughter. Eawdon must 
, go away — go back to his regiment and naughty London, and not play 
*' with a poor artless girl’s feelings. 

Many and many a time this good-natured lady, compassionating the 
forlorn life-guardsman’s condition, gave him an opportunity of seeing . 
Miss Sharp at the Bectory, and of walking home with her, as we have 
seen. Wlhcn men of a certain sort, ladies, arc in love, though they see 
the hook and the string, and the whole apparatus with which they are 
to be taken, they gorge the bait DC^^ertlieless — they must come to it 
— they must swallow ifc — and are presently struck and landed 
gasping. Bawdon saw there was a manifest intention on Mrs. Bute’s 
part to captivate him with Bebecca. He was not very wise ; but he 
was a man about town, and had seen several seasons, A light 
dawned upon *his dusky soul, as ho thought, through a speech of 
Mrs. Bute’s. 

“ Mark my words, Bawdon,” she said. You will have Miss Sharp 
one dayfor your relation.” 

“What relation, — my cousin, hey, Mrs. Bute 1 Francis sweet on her 
hey I ” inquired the vs^aggish officer. 

“ More than that,” Mrs. Bute said, with a flash from her black eyes. 

“ Not Pitt ? — Tic sha’nt have her. The sneak a’n’t worthy of her. 
He’s booked to Lady Jane Sheepshanks.” 

“ You men perceive nothing. You silly, blind creature — if anylbing 
j. Ifiippens to Lady Crawley, Miss Sharp will be your mother-in-law ; 
an'd t/iat's what will happen.” ^ 

Bawdon Crawley, Esquire, gave veut'*to a prodigious wdiistle, in 
token of astonisliraent "at this announc^ient. He couldn’t deny it. 

I His father’s evident liking for Miss Sharp had not escaped him. He 
' knew the old gentleman’s character well ; and a more unsciaipulous 
old — whyou — he did not conclude thfe sentence, but walked home, 
curling his raoustacliios, and convinced ho had found a clue to 
Mrs. Bute’s mystery. 

“By Jove, it’s too bad,” thought Bawdon, “too bad, by Jove ! I do 
believe the woman wants the poor girl to be ruined, in order that she 
shouldn’t come into the family as Lady Crawley.” 

When he saw Bebecca alone, he rallied her about his father’s attach 
ment in his graceful way. She flung up her head scornfully, looked 
him full in the face, and said, — 

“Well, suppose he 25 fond of mo. I know he^ is, and others too. You 
don’t think I am afraid of him. Captain Crawley ? You don’t suppose 
^ I can’t defend my own honour, said the little woman,” looking as 
i stately as a queen. ♦ 

“ O, ah, why — give you fair warning — look out, you know — that’s 
all,” said the moustachio-twiddler ’ 



** You hint at something not honourable, then 1 ” said she, flashing 
out, 

“O — Gad— really— Miss Bebecca,” the heav'y dragoon interposed. 

‘‘Do you suppose I have no feeling of self-respect, because I am 
Jpoor and fiuendless, and because rich people have none 1 Do you 
fthink, because I am a governess, I have not as much sense, and feel- 
ling, and good breeding as you gentle-folks in Hampshire ? I’m a 
.Montmorency. Do you suppose a Montmorency is not as good as a 
Crawley ? ” 

When Miss Sharp was agitated, and alluded to her maternal rcla 
ti ves, she spoke with ever so slight a forei^ accent, which gave a great 
charm to her clear ringing voice. Ho,” she continued, kindling as she 
spoke to the Captain ; “ I can endure poverty, but not shame — ^neglect, 
but not insult ; and insult from — from 

Her feelings gave way, and she burst into tears. 

“Hang it, Miss Sharp — Bebecca — ^by Jove — upon my soul, I wouldn’t 
for a thousand pounds. Stop, Bebecca ! ” 

She was gone. She drove out with Miss Crawley that day. It was 
before the latter’s illness. At dinner she was unusually brilliant and 
lively ; but she would take no notice of the hints, or the nods, or the 
clumsy expostulations of the humiliated, infatuated guardsman. Skir- 
mishes of this sort passed perpetually during the little campaign — 
tedious to relate, and similar in result. The Crawley heavy cavalxy 
was maddened by defeat, and routed every day. 

If the baronet of Queen’s Cnawley had not had the fear of losing 
his sister’s legacy before his eyes, he never would have permitted his 
dear girls to lose the educational blessings which their inv,aluable 
governess was conferring upon them. The old house at home seemed 
;i dcscit without her, so useful and pleasant had Bebecca made herself 
^nere. Sir Pitt’s letters were not copied and corrected ; his books not 
made up ; his household business and manifold schemes neglcctedp 
now that his little secretary was away. And it was easy to see how 
necessary such an amanuensis was to»him, by the tenor and spelling of 
the numerous letters which he sent to her, entreating her and com- 
manding her to return. Almost every day brought a frank from the 
Baronet, enclosing the most urgent prayers to Becky for her return, or 
conveying pathetic statements to Miss Crawley, regarding the neglected 
state of his daughters’ education ; of which documents kliss Crawley 
took^ery little heed. 

Miss Briggs "was not formally dismissed, but her place as companion 
was a sinecure and a derision ; and her company was the fat spaniel in 
the drawing-room, or occasionally the discontented Firkin in the 
housekeeper’s closet. Nor though the old lady would by no means 
hear of Bebecca’s departure, was the latter regularly installed in office 
in Park-lane. Like many we.althy people, it was Miss Crawley’s 
habit to accept as much ocrvice as^ffie covld get from her inferiors; 
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and good-naturedly to take leave of them when she no longer found 
^/’ them useful. Gratitude among certain rich folks is scarcely natural 
I or to be thought of. They take needy people’s services as their due. 
I have you, 0 poor pai’asite and humble hanger-on, much reason to 
I complain ! Your friendship for Dives about as sincere as the return 
which it usually gets. It is money you love, and not the. man; and 
were Croesus and his footman To change places you, know, you poor 
rogue, who would have the benefit of your allegiance. 

And I am not sure, that, in spite of Rebecca’s simplicity and activity, 
and gentleness and untiring good humour, the shrewd old London lady, 
upon whom these treasures of friendship were lavished, had not a 
li^’king suspicion all the while of^hcr affectionate nurse and friend. 

must have often crossed Miss Crawley’s mind that nobody docs any- 
thing for nothing. If she measured her own feeling towards the world, 
she must have been pretty well able to gauge those of the world 
towards herself ; and perhaps she reflected, that it is the ordinary lot 
of people to have no friends if they themselves care for nobody. 

Well, meanwhile Becky was the greatest comfort and convenience tc • 
her, and she gave her a couple of new gowns, and an old necklace and 
shawl, and showed her friendship by abusing all her intimate 
acquaintances to her new confidante (than which there can’t be a more 
touching proof of regard), and meditated vaguely some great future 
benefit — to marry her perhaps to Clump, the apothecary, or to settle 
her in some advantageous way of life ; or, at any rate, to send her back 
to Queen’s Crawley when she had done with her, and the full London 
season had begun. 

When Miss Crawley was convalescent and descended to the drawing- 
room, Becky sang to her, and otherwise amused her ; when she was 
well enough to drive out, Becky accompailied her. And amongst the 
drives which they took, whither, of all places in the world, did Miss 
Crawley’s admirable good-nature and friendship actually induce her to 
penetrate, but to Bussell Square, Bloomsbury, and the house of John 
Sedley, Esquire. » 

Ere that event, many notes had passed, as may be imagined, between 
the two dear friends. During the months of Rebecca’s stay in Hamp- 
shire, the eternal friendship had (must it be owned ?) suffered consi- 
derable diminution, and grown so decrepit and feeble with old age as to 
threaten demise altogether. The fact is, both girls had their own real 
affairs to think of : Rebecca her advance with her employei*s — Amelia 
j her own absorbing topic. When the two girls met, and flew into each 
other’s arms with that impetuosity which distinguishes the behaviour 
of young ladies towards each other, Rebecca performed her part of the 
embrace with the most perfect briskness and energy. Poor little Amelia 
blushed as she kissed her friend, and thought she had been guilty of 
something very like coldness towards^er. 

Their first interview was but a very short one. Amelia was just ready 
to go out for a walk. Miss Crawley was waiting in her carriage belo'ss; 



her people wondering at the locality in which they found thomselver?, 
and gazing upon honest Sambo, the black footman of Bloomsbury, as 
one of the queer natives of the place. But when Amelia came down 
with her kind smiling looks (Eebecca must introduce her to her friend, 
Miss Crawley was longing to «ce her, and was too ill to leave her car- 
riage) — when, I say, Amelia came down, the Park Lane shoulder-knot 
arwtocracy wondered more and more that such a thing could come out 
of Bloomsbury ; and Miss Crawley was fairly captivated by the sweet 
' blushing face of the young lady who came forward so timidly and so 
gracefully to pay her respects to the protector of lier friend. 

What a complexion, my dear. What a sweet voice ! ” Miss Crawley 
said, as they drove away westward after the little interview. ^^My 
dear Sharp, your young frieUd is charming. Send for her to Park Lane, 
ido you hear ? ” Miss Crawley had a gooii taste. She liked natural 
manners — a little timidity only set them off. She liked pretty faces 
near her ; as she liked pretty pictures and nice china. She talked of 
Amelia with rapture half-a-dozen times that day. Shfs mentioned her 
to Kawdon Crawley, who came dutifully to partake of his aunt’s 
chicken. 

Of course, on this Eebecca instantly stated, that Amelia was engaged 
to be married — to a Lieutenant Osborne — a very old flame. 

la he a man in a line-regiment ? ” Captain Crawley asked, remem- 
bering after an effort, as became a guardsman, tlie number of the 
regiment, the — th. 

Eebecca thought that was the'regimeut. The Captain’s name,” she 
said, “ was Captain Dobbin.” 

" A lanky gawky fellow,” said Crawdey, “ tumbles over everybody. 
I know him ; and Osborne’s a goodish-looking fellow, with large black 
whiskers ? ” 

Enormous,” Miss Eebecca Sharp said, and enormously proud of 
them, I assure you.” 

Captain Eawdon Crawley burst into a hoarse laugh by way of reply ; 
and being pressed by the ladie| to explain, did so when the explosion of 
hilarity was over. “He fancies he can play at billiards,” said lie. ‘’I 
won two hundred of him at the Cocoa Tree. ITe play, the young flat ! 
He’d have jdayed for anything tlmt day, but his frdend Captain Dobbin 
carried him off, hang him ! ” 

y'’ Eawdon, Eawdon, don’t be so wicked,” Miss Crawley remarked, 
highly pleased. 

‘‘Why, ma’am, of all the young fellows I’ve seen out of the line, I 
think this fellow’s the greenest. Tarquinand Dcuceaco get what money 
they like out of him. He’d go to the deuce to be seen with a lord. Ho 
pays their dinners at Greenwich, and they invite the company.” 

‘‘ And very pretty company too, I dare say.” 

"Quite right, Miss Sharp. Emht, as usual, Miss Sharp. Uncommon 
pretty company, — haw, haw!” and the Captain laughed more and more, 
thinking he had made a good joke. 
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" Rawdon, don’t be nangbty ! his aunt exclaimed. 

“ Well, his father’s a city man— immensely ricli, they say. Hang 
those city fellows, they must bleed ; and I’ve not done with him yet, I 
can teli you. Haw, haw ! ” 

“ Fie, Captain Crawley ; I shall warn Amelia. A gambling husband ! ” 

‘‘Horrid, ain’t he, hey ? ” the Captain said with great solecmity ; and 
then added, a sudden thought having struck him : — “ Gad, I say, ma’am, 
we’ll have him here.” 

“ Is he a presentable sort of a person ? ” the aunt inquired. 

“Presentable ? — oil, veiy well. You wouldn’t see any difference,” 
Captain TUrawJcy answered. “Ho let s liave him, when you begin to see 
a few people ; and his whatdyecalleiq — his inamorato — eh, Miss Sharp; 
that’s what you call it — comes. (Sad, I’ll write him a note, and have 
him ; and I’ll try if he can play picquet as well as billiards. Where 
does he live. Miss Shaiq:) ? ” 

Miss Sharp told Crawley the Lieutenant’s town address ; and a few 
.days after thi% conversation. Lieutenant Osborne received a letter, in 
Captain Rawdon’s school-boy hand, and enclosing a note of invitation . 
from Miss Crawley. 

Rebecca despatched also an invitation to her darling Amelia, who, 
you may bo sure, was ready enough to accept it when she heard that 
George was to be of the party. It was arranged that Amelia was to 
spend the morning with the ladies of Park Lane, where all were very 
kind to her. Rebecca patronised her with calm superiority ; she was 
so much the cleverer of the two, and licr friend so gentle and unas- 
suming, that slio always yielded when anybody chose to command, an<l 
so took Rebecca’s orders with perfect meekness and gond-humour. 
Miss Crawley’s graciousness was also remarkable. She continued her 
raptures about little Amelia, talked abouJ*her before her lace as if slu? 
were a doll, or a servant, or a picture, and admired her with Uie most 
benevolent wonder possible. I admire that admiration which the genteel 
world sometimes extends to the commonalty. There is no more agreeable 
object in life than to see May Fair folks condescending. Miss Crawley’s 
prodigious benevolence rather fatigued poor little Amelia, and I am not 
sure that of the three ladies in Park Lane she did not find honest 
Miss Briggs the most agreeable. She sympathised with Briggs as with 
all neglected or gentle people : she wasn’t what you call a woman of 
«pirit. 

George came to dinner — repast at garden with Captain Crawley. 

The great himily coach of the Osbornes transported him to Park 
Lane from Russell Square ; where the young ladies, v.^ho were not 
themselves invited, and professed the greatest indifference at that slight, 
nevertheless looked jxt Sir Pitt Crawley’s name in the baronetage ; and 
learned everything which that work had to teach about the Crawley 
family and their pedigree, and tho Binkies, their relatives, &c., &c. 
Ihiwdon Crawley received George ()febonie with great frankness and 
gi’aciousness : praised his play at billiards : asked him when he would 
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have his revenge : was interested about Osborne’s regiment ; and 
would have proposed picquet to him that very evening, but Miss 
Crawley absolutely forbade any gambling in her house ; so that the 
young Lieutenant’s purse was not lightened by his gallant patron, for 
that day at least. However, they made an engagement for the next, 
somewhere : to look at a horse that Crawley had to sell, and to try 
him in the Park : and to dine together, and to pass the evening with 
some jolly fellows. “That is, if you’re not on duty to that pretty 
Miss Sedley,” Crawley said, with a knowing wink. “ Monstrous nice 
girl, ’pon my honour, though, Osborne,” he was good enough to add. 
“ Lots of tin, I suppose, eh 1 ” 

Osborne wasn’t on duty ; he would join Crawley with pleasure : and 
the latter, when they met the next day, praised his now friend’s horse- 
manship — as he might with perfect honesty — and introduced him to 
three or four young men of the first fashion, whose acquaintance 
immensely elated the simple young oflScer. 

“ How’s little Miss Sharp, by-the-bye,” Osborne inquired of his friend 
. over their wine, with a dandified air. “ Good-natured little girl that. 
Hoes she suit you well at Queen’s Crawley 1 Miss Sedley liked her a 
good deal last ycar.^* « 

Captain Crawley looked savagely at the Lieutenant out of his little 
blue eyes, and watched him when he went up to resume his acquaint- 
ance with the fair governess. Her conduct must have relieved Crawley 
if there was any jealousy in the bosom of that life-guardsman. 

When the young men went up stairs, and after Osborne’s intro- 
duction to Miss Crawley, he walked up to Rebecca with a patronising, 
easy swagger. He was going to be kind to her and protect her. He 
would even shake hands with her, as a friend of Amelia’s ; and saying, 

Ah, Miss Sharp ! how-dy^doo 7 ” held out his left hand towards her, 
expecting that she would be ^uite confounded at the honour. 

Miss Sharp put out her right fore-finger, and gave him a little noil, 
so cool and killing, that Rawdon Crawley, watching the operations 
from the other room, could hafdly restrain his laughter as he saw the 
Lieutenant’s entire discomfiture ; the start he gave, the pause, and the 
perfect clumsiness with which ho at length condescended to take tlio 
finger which was offered for his embrace. 

“ She’d beat the devil, by Jove I ” the Captain said, in a rapture ; 
and the Lieutenant, by way of beginning the conversation, agreeably 
asked Rebecca how she liked her new place, 
f / “My place ?” said Miss Sharp, coolly, “how kind of you to remind 
mo of it ! It’s a tolerably good place : the wages are pretty good — not 
so good as Miss Wii-t’s, I believe, with your sisters in Russell Squai*e. 
How are those young ladies ? — ^not that I ought to ask.” - 

“ Why not 7 ” Mr. Osborne said, amazed. 

“ Why, they never condescended to speak to me, or to ask me into 
their house, whilst I was staying with Amelia ; but we poor governesses, 
you know, are used to slights of this sort.” 
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« My dear Miss Sharp ! ” Osborne ejaculated. 

“At least in some families,” Rebecca continued. “You can’t think 
what a difierence there is though. We are not so wealthy in Hamp- 
shire as you lucky folks of the City. But then I am in a gentleman’s 
family — ^good old English stock. I suppose you know Sir Pitt’s father 
refused a peerage. And you sec how I am treated. I am pretty 
comfortable. Indeed, it is rather a good place. But how very ^ood of 
you to inquire ! ” * 

Osborne was quite savage. The little Governess patronised him and 
yersiffled #im until this young British Lion felt quite uneasy; nor 
could muster sufficient presence of mind to find a pretext for backing 
out of this most delectable conversation. 

thought you liked the CKy families pretty well,” he said, 
haughtily. 

“ Last year you mean, when I was fresh from that horrid vulgar 
school ? Of course I did. Doesn’t every girl like to come home for the 
holidays ? An^l how was I to know any better ? But oh, Mr. Osborne, 
what a difference eighteen months’ experience makes ! — eighteen 
months spent, pardon me for saying so, with gentlemen. As for dear 
Amelia, she, I.grant you, is a pearl, and would be charming anywhere. 
There now, I see you are beginning to be in a good-humour ; but oh 
these queer odd City people ! And Mr, Jos. — how is that wonderful 
Mr. Joseph ? ” 

“ It seems to me you didn’t dislike that wonderful Mr. Joseph Iasi 
year,” Osbonie said kindly. 

“ How severe of you ! Well, evZre nous, I didn’t break my ^heart 
about him; yet if he had asked me to do what you mean by your 
looks (and very expressive and kind they are, too), I wouldn’t have 
said no.” • 

Mr. Osborne gave a look as much as to say, “Indeed, how ver} 
obliging ! ” * 

“What an honour to have had you for a brother-in-law, you are 
thinking? To be sister-in-law to George Osborne, Esquire, son of 
John Osborne, Esquire, son of — wfiat was your grandpapa, Mr. 
Osborne? Well, don’t be^angrj. You can’t help your pedigree, and 
I quite agree with you that I would have married Mr. Joe SedJey; 
for could a poor penniless girl do better ? ’Now you know the whole 
secret. Fm frank and open ; and, considering all things, it was very 
kind of you to allude to the circumstance — very kind and polite 
Amelia dear, Mr. Osborne and I were talking about your poor brothers 
Joseph. How is he ? ” 

Thus„.WfU3 . George utterly routed. Not that Rebecca was in the 
right ; but she had managed most successfully to put him in the 
wrong. And ho now shamefully fled, feeling, if he stayed another 
minute, that he would have been made to look foolish in the presence 
of Amelia. • 

Though Rebecca had had the better of him, George was above ths 
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meanness of tale-bearing oj revenge upon a lady,-— ojly lie could not 
help cleverly confiding to Captain (.rawley, next day, sonic notions of 
his regarding Miss llobecva — that she was a^iarp one, a dangeroua 
one, a desperate ilirt, ; in all of which opinions Crawley agreed 
langliiugly, and with every one of which Miss Kebecca was made 
acquainted before twenty-four hours were over. 'J’hey adiled to her 
original regard for JMr. t )sl)orne. Her woman’s instinct had told her, 
that it was George who had interrupted the success of her lirst love 
passage, and siie esteemed him accordingly. 

“ I only just vrarn you,” he said to Jlawdon Crnwlo 3 % witli^ knowing 
look-^lie liad bought the horse, and lost some s<‘ore of giiiiie?!is after 
dinner, “I just warn you — I know women, anil counsel you to be on 
the look-out.” * • 

“Thank yon, my bo}",” said Crawley, with a look ot peculiar grati- 
tude. “You’re wide awake, I sec.” And George went oif, thinking 
Crawley was quite right. 

lie told Amelia of what he had done, and how ho had counselled 
( Kawdon Crawley — a devilish good, straight-forwnrd fellow — to be on 
i his guard against that little sly, scheming lleboiara. 

’ ‘^Against Amelia cried. , 

“Your friend the Governess. — Don’t look so astonished.'* 

“ 0 George, what kaxc you done ? ” Amelia saitl. For her woman’s 
eyes, which Love had made sharp-sighted, hail in one instant discovered 
a secret which was invisible to Miss Crawley, to poor virgin Briggs, 
and, above all, to tho stupid peepers of that young wliiskered prig, 
Lieutenant Osborne. 

For as Bebecca was shawling her in an upper apartment, where 
these two friends had an opportunity for a little of that secret talking 
and conspiring which forms ihc delight of female life, Amelia, coming 
up to llebecca, and taking her two little hands in hers, said, “Rebecca, 
1 see it all.” • 

Rebecca kissed her. 

And regarding this delightful secret, not one syllable more was said 
by either of the young women. But it was destined to come out 
before long. 

Some short period after the above cvente, and Miss Eebecca Shaii) 
still renialniiig At her patroness’s house in Park Lane, one more liatch- 
ment might have been seen in Great Gaunt Street, figuring amongst 
the many which usually ornament that dismal quarter. It was over 
Sir Htt Ci'awley’s liouse ; but it did not indicate the worthy baronet's 
demise.. It was a feminine hatclimcnt, and indeed a few years back 
had served as a funeral compliment to Sir Pitt’s old mother, tlie bite 
ciowager lady Crawley. Its period of service over, the hatchment had 
Mme down from the front of the house, and lived in retirement sorae- 
^^•^ere in the back premises of Sir*Pitt’3 mansion. It re-appeared now 
«w poor Bose Dawson. Sir Pitt was a widower again. The arms 
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quartered on the shield along with his own were not, to be sure, poor 
JRose’s. She had no arms. But the cherubs painted on the scutel^on 
answered as well for her as for Sir Pitt’s mother, and Jieaurfjam wtis 
written under tht; coat, flanked by the Crawley Dove and Serpent. Ai’nis 
and Hatch menth’, llesurgam. — Here is an opportunity for moralising ! 

Mr. (Jrawlcy had tended that otherwise friendless bed-side. She 
went out of the world strengthened by such words and comfort as he 
could give her. For many years his was the only landness she ever 
knew ; the 011I3" friendship that soHced in any way that feeble, lonei/ 
soul. IIe» heart was dead long before her body. She bad sold it to 
become Sir Pitt Crawley’s wife. Mothers and daughters are making 
the same bargain every day in Vanity Fair. 

When the demise took place, hefr husband waS in London attending 
to some of his iimurnerablc schemes, and busy with his endless lawyers. 
He had found time, nevertheless, to call often in Park Lane, and to 
despatch man}^ notes Jo Bebecca, entreating her, enjoining her, com- 
manding her tq return to her young pupils in the countrj^ who were 
now utterly without companionship during their mother’s illness. But 
Miss Crawley would not hear of her departure ; for though there was 
no lady of flisliiou in London who would desert her friends more 
complacently as soon as she w^as tired of their society, and thougl; 
few tired of them sooner, yet as long as her engoHment lasted her 
attaclimcnt was prodigious, and she clung still wuth the greatest 
energy to Bcbecca. 

The news of Lady Crawley’s death provoked no more grief or 
comment than might have been expected in Miss Crawley’s fjgimily 
circle. “ I suppose I must put off my party for the 3rd,” Miss Crawley 
said ; and added, after a pause, I hope my brother will have the 
decency not to marry again,” “ VvJiat a ^©nfounded rage Pitt will be 
in if ho does,” Bawdon remarked, with his usual regard for his elder 
brother. Bebecca said nothing. She seemed by far the gravest and 
must impressed of the family. She left the room before Bawdon went 
away that day ; but they met by chance below, as he wiis going away 
after taking leave, and had a parley together. 

On tlic morrow, as Bebecca was gazing from the window, she startled 
Miss Crawley, who was placidly occupied with a French novel, by 
crying out in an alarmed tone, “Here’s Sir Pitt, Ma’am!” and the 
baronet’s knock followed this announcement. 

“My dear, I can’t see him. I won’t see him. Tell Bowls not at 
liome, or go down stairs and say I’m too ill to receive auy one. My 
nerves really won’t boar my brother at this moment ; ” cried out Miss 
Crawley, and resumed the novel. 

“ She’s too ill to see you, Sir,” Bebecca said, tripping down to Sir 
Pitt, who was preparing to ascend. 

“ So much the better,” Sir Pitt answered. “ I want to see you, Miss 
Becky. Como along a me into the parlour,” and they entered that 
apartment together 



"Iwawlit you back at Queen’s Crawley, Miss,” the baronet said, 
fixing his eyes upon her, and taking off his black gloves and his hat 
with its great crape hat-band. His eyes had such a strange look, and 
fixed upon her so steadfastly, that Rebecca Shai’p began almost tc' 
tremble. 

“ I hope to come soon,” she said in a low voice, “ as soon as Miss 
Crawley is better^ — and return to — ^to the dear children.” 

“You’ve said so these three months, Becky,” replied Sir Pitt, “and 
still you go hanging on to my sister, who’ll fling you off like an old shoe, 
, when she’s wore you out. I tell you I want you. I’m goii% back to 
' Vuneral. Will you come back ? Yes or no.” 
k/'' “ I daren’t — I don’t think — ^it would be right — to be alone — with you, 
Sir,” Becky said, seemingly in great agitation. 

“ I say agin, I want you,” Sir Pitt said, thumping the table. “1 
can’t git on without you. I didn’t see what it was till you went away. 
The house all goes wrong. It’s not the same place. All my accounts 
lias got muddled agin. You mmt come back. Do come back. Dear 
Becky, do come.” 

“ Conie — as what, Sir ? ” Rebecca gasped out 

“ Come as Ladyr Crawley, if you like,” the bai'onet said, grasping his 
crape hat. “There ! will that zatusfy you] Come back and be my 
wife. Your vit vor’t. Birth be hanged. Your as ‘good a lady as ever 
I see. You’ve got more brains in youf little vinger than any baronet’s 
wife in the county. Will you come ? I'es or no] ” 

“ Oh, Sir Pitt I ” Rebecca said, very much moved, 
j “ Say yes, Becky,” Sir Pitt continued. “ I’m an old man, but a 
; good’n. I’m good for twenty years. I’ll make you happy, zee if I don’t. 
* You shall do what you like ; spend what you like ; and ’av it all your 
own way. I’ll make you az(ittlement. I’ll do everything reglar. Look 
year ! ” and the old man fell down on his knees and leered at her like 
a satyr. 

Rebecca started back a picture of consternation. In the course of 
this history we have never seen, her lose her presence of mind ; but she 
did now, and wept some of the most genuine tears that ever fell from 
her eyes. 

vV’ “ Oh, Sir Pitt ! ” she said. “ Oh, Sir — I — I’m married already^' 

CHAPTER XV. 

IN WHICH REBECCA’S UU8BAKD APFEARS FOR A SHORT TIME. 

Evert reader of a sentimental turn (and we desire no other) must 
have been pleased with the talfleau^yvith which the last act of our little 
drama concluded ; for what can be prettier than an image of Love on 
his knees before !^auty ] 
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But when Love heard that awful confession from Beauty that sh« 
was married already, he bounced up from his attitude of humility on 
the carpet, uttering exclamations which caused poor little Beauty to be 
more frightened than she was when she made her avowal. “Married ; 
you’re joking,” the Baronet cried, after the first explosion of rage and 
wonder. “You’re making y un of me, Becky. WhoM ever go to marry 
you without a shilling to your vortuuo ? ” , 

“ Married ! married ! ” Rebecca said, in an agony of tears — ^her voice 
fkoking with emotion, her handkerchief up to her ready eyes, fainting 
against, the mantel-piece — ^Q;_figure of woe fib to melt the most cbdurat/O 
he art . “ 0 Sir Pitt, dear Sir Pitt, do not think me ungrateful ibr all 
your goodness to me. It is on^y •j'our generosity that has extorted 
my secret.” 

“ Generosity be hanged ! ” Sir Pitt roared out. “ Who is it tu, then, 
you’re married ] Wliere was it 1 ” 

“ Let me come back with you to the country, sir ! Let me watch 
over you as faithfully as ever 1 Don’t, don’t separate me from dear 
Queen’s Crawley I ” . 

“The feller has left you, has he ? ” the Baronet said, beginning, as he 
fancied, to comprehend. “ Well, Becky — come back if you like. You 
can’t eat your cake and have it. Any ways I made you a vair offer. 
Coom back as governess — you shall have it all your own way.” She 
held out one hand. She cried fit to break her heart ; her ringlets fell 
over her face, and oyer the marble mantel-piece wdiere she laid it. 

“ So the rascal ran off, eh ? ” Sir Pitt said, with a hideous attempt at 
consolation. “ Never mind, Becky, take care of ’ee.” • 

“ O Sir ! it would be the pride of my life to go back to Queen’s 
Crawley, and take care of the children, and of you as formerly, when 
you said you were pleased 'with the slrvices of your little Rebecca. 
When I think of what you have just«offered me, my heart fills with 
gratitude — indeed it docs. 1 can’t be your wife, sir ; let me — let me be 
your daughter.” 

Saying which, Rebecca went dowa on her knees in a most tragical 
way, and taking Sir Pitt’s horny black hand between her own two 
(which were very pretty and white, and as soft as satin), looked up in 
his face with an expression of exquisite pathos and confidence, when— 
when the door opened, and Miss Crawley sailed in. 

Ml'S. Firkin and Miss Briggs, who happened by chance to be at tho 
^. .parlour-door soon after the Baronet and Rebecca entered the apartment, 
had also seen accidentally tliroiigh the key-hole, the old gentleman 
prostrate before the governess, and had heard the generous proposal 
which he mn.de her. It was scarcely out of his mouth, when Mra. 
Firkin and Miss Briggs had streamed up the stairs, had ruslied into the 
drawing-room where Miss Crawley was reading the French novel, and 
had given that old lady the astounding intelligence that Sir Pitt was on 
his knees, proposing to Miss Sharp. And if j'^ou calculate the time for 
the above dialogue to take place — the time for Briggs and Firkin to fly , 



to tlie drawing-room — the time for Miss Crawley to be astonished, and 
to drop ner volume of Pigault le Brun — and the time for her to come 
down stairs — you will see how exactly accurate this history is, and how 
Miss Crawley must have appeared at the very instant when licbecca 
had assumed the attitude of humility. 

I ‘‘ It is the iady on the ground, and not the gentleman,” Miss Crawley 
{said, with a look and voice of great scorn. “They told me ihvA you 
were on your knees. Sir Pitt : do kneel once more, and let me see this 
jlretty couple ! ” 

have thanked Sir Pitt Crawley, ma’am,” Eebecca said, rising^ 
“ and have told him that — that I never can become Lady Crawley.” 

“ Kefused him 1 ” Miss Crawley^ said, more bewildered than ever. 
Briggs and Firkin at the door opened *tlie eyes of astonishment and the 
lips of w'ondcr, 

“ Yes— refused,” Eebecca continued, with a sad, tearful voice. 

“And am I to credit my ears that you absolutely proposed to her, 
Sir Pitt ?” the old lady asked. * 

“ Ees,” said the Baronet, “ I did.” 

“ And she refused you as she says ? ” 

“ Ees,” Sir Pitt said, his features on a broad grin. ' 

It does not seem to break your lieart at any rate,” Miss Crawley 
rcuiarked. 

“ Nawt a bit,” answ^ered Sir Pitt, with a coldness and good-humour 
which set Miss Crawley almost mad with bewilderment. That an old 
gentleman of station should fall on his knees to a penniless governess, 
;mtl burst out laughing because she refused to marry him, — that a 
penniless governess should refuse a Baronet with four thousand a 
year, — these were mysteries which Miss Crawley could never com- 
prehend. ' It surpassed any complications of intrigue in her favourite 
Pigault le Brun. ^ 

“ I’m glad you think it good sport, brother,” she continued, groping 
wildly through this amazement. 

“ Vanious,” said Sir Pitt. “ "V^io’d ha’ thought it ! what a sly little 
devil ! what a little fox it waws ! ” lie muttered to himself, chuckling 
with pleasure. 

“Who’d have thought what ?” cries Miss Crawley, stamping with 

I her foot. “Play, Miss Sharp, are you waiting for the Prince Eogent's 
divorce, that you don’t think our family good enough for you ? ” 

“ My attitude,” Eebecca said, “ when you came in, ma’am, did not 
look as if I despised such an honour as this good — this noble man has 
deigned to olFer me. Do you think I have no heart ? Have 3'ou all 
loved me, and been so kind to the poor orphan — deserted — girl, and am 
/ to feel nothing ? 0 my friends ! 0 my benefactors ! may not my 
love, my life, iny duty, try to repay the confidence you have shown me ? 
Do you grudge me even gratitude, Miss Crawley ? It is too much — 
my lieart is too full ; ” and she sanK dow in a chair so pathetically, 
tha t most of the audience present were perfectly melted with her sadness^ 
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“ Whether you marry me or not, you’re a good little girl, Becky, and 
I’m your vriend, mind,” said Sir Pitt, and putting on his crape-bound 
v/liat, he walked away — greatly to Rebecca’s relief ; for it was evident 
that her secret was uurevealed to Miss Crawley, and she had the 
advantage tif a brief reprieve. 

Putting her handkercliicf to her eyes, and nodding away honest 
Briggs, who would have followed her up-stairs, sh^ went up to her 
apartment ; while Briggs and Miss Crawley, in a high state of excite- 
ment, remained to discuss the strange event, and Firkin, not less 
moved, rflived down into the kitclien rcgioiis, and talked of it with all 
the male and female company there. And so impressed was Mrs. 
Firkin with the news, that she Jhwiight proper to write off by that 
x’ery night’s post, ‘‘ wdtli her humble duty to Mrs. Bute Craw’lcyand 
the family at the Reetory, and Sir Pitt Ijas been and proposed for 
to marry Miss Sharp, wiierein she has refused him, to the w’onder 
of all.” 

Tlie two ladies in the dining-room (where worthy Miss Briggs w^as 
delighted to be admitted once more to a confidential conversatiop witli- 
her patroness) wondered to their hearts’ content at Sir Pitt’s offer, and 
Rebecca’s refusal ; Briggs very acutely suggesting that there must 
have been some obstacle in the shape of a previous attfichmcnt, other- 
wise no yomng w’oinan in her senses would ever have refused eo 
advnntageous a proposal. 

You would have accepted it yourself, wouldn’t you, Briggs 1 ” Miss 
Crawley said, kindly. 

“ Would it not be a privilege to be Miss Crawley’s sister ? ” 'Briggs 
vo])lied, with meek evasion. 

“Wcdl, Becky w’ould have made a good Lady Crawley, a/tcr all,” 
Miss Crawley remarked (who was moll^ied by the girl’s refusal, and 
very liberal and generous now there was no call for her sacrifices). 
‘‘ She has brains in plenty (mucdi more wit in her little finger than you 
have, my poor dear Briggs, in ail your head). Her innimers are 
-excellent, now I have formed her. She’s a MontmorenCY, Briggs, and 
i blood is something, tliongli I despise it for my part ; and she would 
have held her own amongst those pompous stupid Hampshire people 
much better than that unfortunate ironmonger’s daughter.” 

Briggs coincided as usual, a.Tul tlic “ previous attachment” was then 
discussed in conjectures. “You poor friendless creatures are cal ways 
having some foolislWrjioVr,” Miss Crawley said. “You yourstnf, you 
know, wu?rc in love w’itli a writing-master (don’t cry, Briggs — you’ro 
always crying, and it won’t bring him to life again), and I suppose this 
unfortuiuate Becky has boon silly and sontlnjcntal too — some apothe- 
cary, or house- atewiual, or pahaer, or young curate, or soiucthing of 
that sort.” 

“ Poor thing, poor thing ! ” says (who was thinking of twenty- 

four years back, and that hectic young writing-master, whose lock of 
yellow hair, and whose lettei’s, beautiful in their illegibility, slie chorLslied 
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in her old desk np stairs). "Poor thing, poor thing ! ” says BriggiS 
Once more she was a fresh-cheeked lass of eighteen ; she was at evening 
church, and the hectic writing-master and she were quavering out of 
the same psalm-book. 

" After such conduct on Rebecca’s part,” Miss Crawley said enthu* 
5iastioally, “our family should do something. Find out who is the 
ohjety Briggs. I’ll set him up in a shop ; or order my portrait of him, 
you know ; or speak U my cousin, the Bishop — and I’ll defer Becky 
and we’ll have a wedding, Briggs, and you shall make the breakfast, 
and be a brides’ maid.” 

Briggs declared tliat it would be delightful, and vowed that her dear 
Miss Crawley was always kind and generous, and went up to Rebecca’s 
bed-room to console her and prattle about the offer, and the refusal, 
and the cause thereof ; and to hint at the generous intentions of Miss 
Crawley, and to find out who was the gentleman that had the mastery 
of Miss Sharp’s heart. 

Rebecca was very kind, very affectionate and affected* —responded to 
.Briggs’ offers of tenderness with grateful fervour — owned there was a 
secret attachment — a delicious mystery — what a pity Miss Briggs had 
not remained half a minute longer at the key-hole ! Rebecca might, 
perhaps, have told more : but five minutes after Miss Briggs’ arrival 
in Rebecca’s apartment. Miss Crawley actually made her appearance 
there — an unheard of honour ; — ^her impatience had overcome her ; 
she could not wait for the tardy operations of her ambassadress : so 
she came in person, and ordered Briggs out of the room. And express- 
ing her approval, of Rebecca’s conduct, she asked particulars of the 
interview, and the previous transactions which had brought about the 
astonishing offer of Sir Pitt. 

Rebecca said she had lori^g had some notion of the partiality with 
which Sir Pitt honoured hei;, (for he w^as in the habit of making his 
feelings known in a very frank and unreserved manner,) but, not to 
^mention private reasons with which she would not for the present 
j trouble Miss Crawley, Sir Pitt’^ age, station, and habits were such as 
I to render a marriage quite impossibile ; and could a woman with any 
* feeling of self-respect and any decency listen to proposals at such a 
moment, when the funeral of the lover’s deceased wife had not actually 
taken place 1 

“ Nonsense, my dear, you would never have refused him had there 
not been some one else in the case,” Miss Crawley said, coming to 
her point at once. “ Tell me the private reasons ; what are the 
private reasons ? There is some, one ; who is it that has touched 
your heart 1 ” 

Rebecca cast down her eyes, and owmed there was. "You have 
guessed right, dear Lady,” she said, wdth a sweet simple faltering voice. 
"You wonder at one so poor and friendless having an attachment, 
don’t you 1 I have never heard that poverty was any safeguard against 
it. I wish it were.” 
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O' ** My poor dear child,” cried Miss Crawley, who was always quite 
ready to bo sentimental, “ Is our passion imrequited, then 1 Are we 
pining in secret ] Tell me all, and let me console you.” 

“ I wish you could, dear Madam,” Rebecca said in the same tearful 
tone. Indeed, indeed, I need it.” Ahd she laid her head upon Miss 
Crawley’s shoulder and wept there so naturally that the old lady, sur- 
prised into sympathy, embraced her with an almost iijatemal kindness, 
uttered many soothing protests of regard and affection for her, vowed 
that she loved her as a daughter, and would do everything in her 
power tp serve her. “ And now who is it, my dear ? Is it that pretty 
Miss Sedlcy’s brother! You said something about an affair' with 
him. I’ll ask him here, my dear.^ %And you shall have him : indeed 
you shall.” 

“ Don’t ask me now,” Rebecca said. “ You shall know all soon. 
Indeed you shall. Dear kind Miss Crawley — Dear friend, may I 
say so ? ” 

“ That you may, my child,” the old lady replied, kissing her. 

“ I can’t tell you now,” sobbed out Rebecca, “ I am very miserable ••• 
But O ! love me always — ^promise you will love me always.” And in 
the midst of ftiutual tears — for the emotions of the younger woman 
had awakened the sympathies of the elder — this promise was solemnly 
given by Miss Crawley, who left her little proUgie^ blessing and admir- 
ing her as a dear, artless, tender-hearted, affectionate, incomprehensible 
creature. 

And now she was left alone to think over the sudden and wonderful 
events of the day, and of what had been and what might have* been. 
What think you were the private feelings of Miss, no (begging her 
pardon) of Mrs. Rebecca ! If, a few pa^es back, the present writer 
claimed the privilege of peeping into Mi?s Amelia Sedley’s bed-room, 
and understanding with the omniscience of the novelist all the 
gentle pains and passions which were tossing upon that innocent 
pillow, why should he not declare himself to be Rebecca’s confidante 
too, master of her secrets, and seal-l%eeper of that young woman’y 
conscience ? 

Well then, in the first place, Rebecca gave way to some very sincere 
and touching regrets that a piece of marvellous good fortune should 
have been so near her, and she actually obliged to decline it. ‘ In this 
natural emotion every properly regulated mind will certainly share. 
What good mother is there that would not commiserate a penniless 
spinster, who might have been my lady and have shared four thousand 
a year! Wliat well-bred young person is there in all Vanity Fair, 
who will not feel for a hai’d-working, ingenious, meritorious girl, who 
gets such an honourable, advantageous, provoking offer, just at the 
very moment when it is out of her power to accept it ! I am sure 
I- our friend Becky’s disappointment ^deserves and will command every 
i sympathy. 

I remember one night being in the Fair myself, at an evening party. 
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I observed old Miss Toady there also present, single out for her special 
attentions and flattciy little Mrs. Briefless, the barrister’s wife, who 
is of a good family certainly, but, as we all know, is as poor as poor 
can be. 

What, I asked in my own 'mind, can cause this obsequiousness on 
the part of Miss Toady ; has Briefless got a county court, or has his 
wife had a fortune left her ? Miss Toady explained presently, with that 
simplicity which distinguishes all her conduct. “ You know,” she said, 
Mrs. Briefless is granddaughter of Sir John Bedhand, who is so ill at 
Cheltenham that he can’t last six months. Mrs. Brieflo^s’s papa, 
succeeds ; so you see she wilt be a baronet’s daughter.” And Toady 
asked Briefless and his wife to dinnpr the very next week. 

If the mere chance of becoming a baronet’s daughter can procure a 
lady such homage in the world, surely, surely we may respect the 
agonies of a }'oung woman who has lost the opportunity of becoming 
a baronet’s wife. Who would have dreamed of Lady Crawley dying 
so soon ? She was one of those sickly women that might have lasted 
these ten years — Rebecca thought to herself, in all the woes of repen- 
tance — ^and I might have been my lady ! I might have led that old 
man whither I w^ould. I might have thanked Mrst Bute for her 
patronage, and Mr. Pitt for his insufierable cohdoscension. I would 
have had the town-house newly furnished and decorated. I would 
have had the handsomest carriage in London, and a box at the Opera ; 
and I would have been presented next season. All this might have 
been ; and now — now all was doubt and mystery. 

But Rebecca was a young lady of too much resolution and energy of 
character to permit herself much useless and unseemly son’ow for the 
irrevocable past ; so, having devoted only the pi'opcr portion of regret 
to it, she wisely turned her* whole attention towards the future, which 
was now vastly more important to her. And she surveyed her position, 
and its hopes, doubts, and chances. 

Ai' ^11 the first place, she was married ; — that was a great fact. Sir Pitt 
knew it. She w^as not so mucr’i surprised into the avowal, as induced 
to make dt by a sudden calculation. It must have come some day : 
and why not now, as at a later period? He who would have maiTicd 
her himself must at least be silent with regard to her marriage. How 
Miss Crawley would bear the news — was the great question. Atis« 
givings Rebecca had ; but she remembered aU Miss Crawley liad said ; 
the old lady’s avowed contempt for birth ; hw daring liberal opinions • 
her general romantic pi’opcnsitics ; her almost doting attachment to 
her ne2)hew, and lier repeatedly-expressed fondness for Rebecca herself. 

, She is so fond of him, Rebecca thought, that she will forgive him 
anything : she is so used to me that I don’t think she could be 
comlortable without me : when the edaircisaement comes there will be 
a scene, and hysterics, and a gr^at quarrel, and then a great recon- 
ciliation. At all events, wliat use was there in delaying ? the die was 
thrown, and now or to-mon'ow the issae must be the same. And so, 
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resolved that Miss Crawley should have the news, the yout^g person 
debated in her mind as to the best means of conveying it to l)cr ; and 
whether she should face the storm that must come, or fly and avoid ii 
until its first fury was blown over. In this state of meditation she 
wrote the following letter ; — 

Dearest Friend, — The great crisis which we have (Jobated about so 
often is come. Half of my secret is known, and I Lave thought and 
thought, until I am (juite sure that now is the time to reveal the whole ' 
of the Sir Pitt came to me this moiuiing, and made — ^what do 

you tliink ^ declaration in form. Think of that ! Poor little 'me ! 

I flight liavc been lady Crawley. n«)w pleased Mrs. Bute would have 
been ; and ma tante if I had taken precedence of her ! I might hav(i 
been somcbotly’s mamma, instead of— 0, 1 tremble, I tremble, when I 
think how soon we must tell all ! — 

Sir Pitt knows I am married, and not knowing to whom, is not very 
much displcaseil as yet, ]\Ia tante is actucdly anyry that I should 
liavc refused him. But slie is all kindness and graciousness. . 
condescends to say I would Lave made him a good wife ; and voves 
that she will \Jii a mother to your little llebccca. She will be shaken 
when she first iiears the nows. But need we fear anything beyond a 
momentary anger ? I think not : I am sure not. She dotes upon you i 
so (you nauglity, good-for-notluiig man), that she would pardon you i 
anythiny : and, indeed, I believe, the next place in her heart is mine : 
and tliat she would be miserable without me. Dearest ! soinetliing 
tells 7?i€ wc shall conquer. You shall leave that odious regiment u quit 
gaming, racing, and he a good hoy; and wx shall all live in Park Lane, 
and 7na tante shall leave us all licr money. 

I shall try and walk to-morrow at 3 in iSie usual place. If Miss B. 
acicompanies me, you must come to dinner, and bring an answer, and 
put it in the third volume of Porteus’s Sermons. But, at all events, 
uoine to your own. p. 

To Miss Eliza Styles, ^ 

At Mr. Barnet’s, Saddler, Kniglilsbridge. 

And I trust there is no reader of this little stoiy win has not 
discorimient enough to perceive that the Miss Eliza Styles (au old 
scboollellow, Itebccca said, with whom she had resumed au actuo 
correspondence of late), and who used to fetch these letters li om the 
^ddler’s, wore brass spurs, and large curling mustiicliios, and wim 
indeed no other th&a Captain Eawdon Cmwley. 
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CHAFTEE XYL 

TUE liETlTER ON THE PINCUSHION. 

IIow they were married is not of the slightest consequence to any 
body. "Wliat is to hinder a Captain who is a major, and a young lady 
who is of age, from purchasing a license, and uniting themselTT^es at any 
church in this town ? Who needs to be told, that if a woman has a 
will, she will assuredly find a way**^ — My belief is, that one day, when 
Miss Sharp had gone to pass the forenoon with lier dear friend Miss 
Amelia Sedley in Eussell-square, a lady very like her might have been 
seen entering a church in the city, in company with a gentleman with 
dyed moustachios, who, after a quarter of an hour’s interval, escorted 
her back to the hackney coach in waiting, and that this was a quiet 
bridal party. 

And who on earth, after the daily experience we have, can question 
the probability of a gentleman marying anybody ? How many of the 
wise and learned have married their cooks 1 Did not Lord Eldon 
himself, the most prudent of men, make a run-away match ? Were not 
Achilles and Ajax both in love with their servant maids 1 And are wo 
to expect a hea's^ dragoon with strong desires and small brains, who 
had never controlled a passion in his life, to become prudent all of a 
Budeten, and to refuse to pay any price for an indulgence to which he 
I had a mind ? If people only made prudent marriages, what a stop to 
i population there would bo^! 

It seems to me, for my piSrt, that Mr. Eawdon’s marriage was one of 
the honestest actions which "we shall have to record in any portion of 
that gentleman’s biography which has to do with the present history. 
No one will say it is unmanly to be captivated by a woman, or, being 
captivated, to marry her ; andf^the admiration, the delight, the passion, 
the wondei’, the unboimded confidence, and frantic adoration with which, 
by. degrees, this big warrior got to regard the little Eebccca, were 
feelings which the ladies at least will pronounce were not altogether 
discreditable to him. When she sang, every note thrilled in liis dull 
soul, and tingled thi*ough his huge frame. When she spoke, he brought 
all the force of his brains to listen and wonder. If she was jocular, he 
used to revolve her jokes in his mind, and explode over them half an 
hour afterwards in the street, to the surprise of the groojp in the tilbury 
by his side, or the comrade riding with him in Rotten Rojw. Her words 
were oracles to him, her smallest actions marked by an^^fallible grace 
and wisdom. How she sings, — ^how she paints,” thoug^ht he. “ How 
she rode that kicking mare at Queen’s Crawley ! ” And he would say 
to her in confidential moments, “ By Jove, Beck, you’re fit to be Com- 
mander-in- Chief, or Archbishop of Canterbury, by Jove.” 1» his case 
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a rare one 1 and don’t we see every day in the world many an honest 
tefcrcules at the apron-strings ot’Omphale, and great whiskered Samson^ 
/prostrate in Dalilah’s lap 1 

When, then, Beckey told him that the great crisis was near, and th« 
time for action had arrived, Rawdon expressed himself as ready to act 
under her orders, as he would bo to charge with his troop at the com-^ 
mand of his colonel. There was no need for him to put his letter into 
the third volume of Porteus. Rebecca easily found a means to get 
rid of Briggs, her companion, and met her faithful friend in “ the usual 
place ” on the next day. She had thought over matters at night, and 
communicated to Rawdon the result of her determinations. 'He 
.agreed, of course, to every thing ; wag quite sure that it was all right : 
that what she proposed was best ; that Miss Crawley would infallibly 
relent, or ‘‘come round,” as he said, after a time. Had Rebecca’s 
resolutions been entirely different, he would have followed them as 
implicitly. “You have head enough for both of us. Beck,” said he. 
“ You’re sure tOiget us out of the scrape. I never saw your equ.al, and 
I’ve met with some clippers in my time too.” And with this simple^ 
confession of faith, the love-stricken dragoon left her to execute ms 
part of the project which slie had formed for the pair. 

It consisted simply in the hiring of quiet lodgings at Brompton, or 
in the neighbourhood of the barracks, for Captain and Mrs. Crawley. 
For Rebecca had determined, and very prudently, we think, to flj. 
Rawdon was only too happy at her resolve ; ho had been entreStfng 
her to take this measure any time for weeks past. He pranced off to* 
e^age the lodgings with all the impetuosity of love. He agree^l to, 
ply two guineas a week so readily, that the landkdy regretted she had 
asked him so little. He ordered in a piano ; and half a bursery-house 
full of flowers : and a lieap of good things. •As for shawls, kid gloves, 
silfe stockings, gold French watches, bracejets and perfumery, he sent 
them in with the profusion of blind love and unbounded credit. And 
having relieved his mind by this outpouring of generosity, he went and 
dined nervously at the club, waiting imt^ the great moment of his life 
should come. 

The occurrences of the previous day ; the admirable conduct 'of 
Rebecca in refusing an offer so advantageous to her, the secret unhap- 
piness preying upon her, the sweetness and silence with which she bore 
her affliction, made Miss Crawley much more tender than usual. An 
event of this nature, a marriage, or a refusal, or a proposal, thrills 
through a whole houseful of women, and sets all their hysterical 
sympathies at -work. As an observer of human nature, I regularly 
frequent St. George’s Hanover Squaie, during the genteel marriage 
season ; and though I have never seen the bridegroom’s male friends 
give way to tears, or the beadles and officiating clergy any way affected, 
yet it is not at all ipicommon to see vfomen who are not in the least 
concerned in the operations going on — old ladies who are long past 
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marrying, stout middle-aged females with plenl.y of sons and daughters, 
let alone pretty young creatures in pink bonnets, who are on their 
promotion, and may naturally take an interest in the ceremony, — I say 
it is quite common to see the women present piping, sobbing, sniflling ; 
hiding their little faces in their little useless pocket-handkerchiefs ; 
and heaving, old and young, with emotion. When my friend, the 
fashionable John Pimlico, married the lovely Lady Belgravia Green 
Parker, the excitement was so general, that even the little snufly old 
■ pew-opener wlio let me into the seat, was in tears. And wherefore 1 T 
enquired of my own soul : s/ie was not going to be married. 

.Miss Crawley and Briggs in a word, after the affair of' Sir Pitt, 
indulged in the utmost luxury of sentiment, and Bebecca became an 
object of the most tender iuteres't to them. In her absence Miss 
Crawley solaced herself with the most sentimental of the novels iu 
j her library. Little Sharp, with her secret griefs, was the heroine of 
! the day. 

That night Bebecca sang more sweetly and talked ^paore pleasantly 
than she had ever been heard to do in Park Lane. She twined hei-self 
"rofind the heart of Miss Crawley. She spoke lightly and laughingly ot 
Sir Pitt’s proposal, ridiculed it as the foolish fancy of an old man ; 
and her eyes filled with tears, and Briggs’s heart with unutterable 
pangs of defeat, as she said she desired no other lot than to remain foi 
ever with her dear benefactress. “ My dear little creature,” the old 
lady said, I don’t intend to let you stir for years, that you may 
depend upon it. As for going back to that odious brother of mine after 
what has passed, it is out of the question. Here you stay with me 
and *Briggs. Briggs wants to go to see her relations very often. Brig§6, 
you may go when you like. But as for you, my dear, you must stay 
and take care of tlie old woman.” 

If Bawdon Crawley had been then and there present, instead of 
being at the club nervously''drinking claret, the pair might have gone 
down on their knees before the old spinster, avowed all, and been 
forgiven in a twinkling. But that good chance was denied to the 
young couple, doubtless in orfer that this story might be written, in 
which numbers of their w’onderful adventures are narrated — adven- 
tures wdiioh could never have occun-ed to them if they had been housed 
and sheltered under the comfortable uninteresting forgiveness of 
Miss Crawdey. 

Under Mrs. Firkiii^s orders, in the Park Lane establishment, was a 
young woman from nam])shire, whose businer^s it was, among other 
duties, to knock at !Miss Sharp’s door with that jug of hot water, which 
Firkin would rather have perished than have ju'Osented to the intruder 
This girl, bred on the family estate, had a brrtlier iu Captain Crawley’s 
troop, ai’d if the truth were known, I daresay it would come out that 
.she was aware of certain arrangaincnts, which have a great deal to do 
with this history. At- any rate she purchased a vellow’ shawl, a pair of 
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green boots, and a light blue hat with a red feather, with three guineas 
which Rebecca gave her, and as little Sharp was by no means too 
liberal with her money, no doubt it was for services rendered that 
Betty Martin was so bribed. 

On the second day after Sir Pitt Crawley’s offer to Miss Sharp, the 
sun rose as usual, and at the usual hour Betty Martin, the ui)stairi* 
maid, knocked at the door of the governess’s bed-clianiber. 

No answer was returned, and siie knocked again. Silence was still 
uninterrupted ; and Betty, with the hot water, opened the door and 
entered the chamber. 

Tlie little white dimity bed was as smooth and trim as on the day pre- 
vious, when Betty’s own hands had helped to make it. Two little trunks 
were corded in one end of the room ;*and on the table before the window 
— on the pincushion — the great fat pincushion lined with pink inside^ 
and twilled like a lady’s nightcap — lay a letter. It had been reposing 
there probably all night. 

Betty advance^ towards it on tiptoe, as if she W'ore afraid to awake 
it — looked at it, and round the room, with an air of great wonder 
and satisfaction ; took up the letter, and grinned intensely as she 
turned it round and over, and finally carried it Hi to Miss Briggsjs 
room bclow’. 

How could Betty tell that the letter was for Miss Briggs, I should 
like to know ? All the schooling Betty had was at Mrs. Bute Crawley’s 
Sunday School, and she could no more read writing than Hebrew. 

“ La, Miss Briggs,” the girl exclaimed, O, Miss, something must 
have happened — there’s noboay in Miss Sharp’s room ; the bed ^iut 
been slep in, and she’ve run away, and left this letter for you. Miss.” 

“ JV/iai ! ” cries Briggs, dropping her comb, the thin wisp of faded 
hjiir falling over her shoulders; “an el^ement ! Miss Sharp a 
fugitive ! What, what is this ? ” and she <^agerly broke 4;he neat seal, 
and, as they say, “ devoured the contents ” of the letter addressed 
to her. 

“ Dear Miss Briggs,” the refiigee wrote, “ the kindest heart in the 
world as youi*s is, will pity and sympathise with me and excuse me. 
With tears, and prayers, and blessings, I leave the home where the 
poor orphan has ever met with kindness and affection. Claims even 
^juperior to those of my benefactress call me hence. I go to my duty 
— to my husband. Yes, I am married. My husband commands me to 
seek the humble home which we call ours. Dearest Miss Briggs, break 
the news a-j your delicate sympathy will know how to do it — to my 
dear, my beloved friend and benefactress. Tell her, ere I went, I shed 
tears on her dear pillow — that pillow that I have so often soothed in 
sickness — that I long again to w'atch — ^Oh, with what joy shall I return 
to dear Park Lane ! How I tremble for the answer which is to seal 
my fate ! When Sir Pitt deigned to ftlfer me his hand, an honour of 
t^hich my beloved Miss Crawley said I was deserving^ (my blessings go 
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with lier for judging tlie poor orphan worthy to be her sister I) I toiq 
Sir Pitt that I was already a wife. Even he forgave me. But my 

! courage failed me, when I should have told him all — that I could not 
be his wife, for I was his daughter ! I am wedded to the best and most 
generous of men — ^Miss Crawley’s Eawdon is my Rawdon. At his 
command I open my lips, and follow liiiu to our humble home, as I 
would through the loorld. O, my excellent and kind friend, intercede 
with my Rawdoh’s beloved aunt for him and the poor girl to whom all 
' his noble race have shown such unparalleled affection. Ask Miss 
Crawley to receive her children. I can say no more, but blessings 
blessings on all in the dear house I leave, prays 

Your affectionate and grateful^ 

“Miduight,” “Rebecca Crawler.” 

Just as Briggs had finished reading this affecting and interesting 
document which reinstated her in her position as first confidante of 
Miss Crawley, Mrs. Firkin entered the room. “Here’s Mrs. Bute 
Crawley just arrived by the mail from Hampshire,^ and wants some 
will you come down and make breakfast, Miss ] ” 

Ajid to the surprise of Firkin, clasping her dressing-gown around 
her, the wisp of hair floating dishevelled behind her, the little curl- 
papers still sticking in bunches round her forehead, Briggs sailed down 
to Mrs. Bute with the letter in her hand containing the wonderful 
news, 

“Oh, Mrs. iFirkin,” gasped Betty, “sech a business. Miss Sharp 
have, a gone and run away with the Capting, and they’re off to Gretny 
Green !” We would devote a chapter to describe the emotions of Mrs. 
Firkin, did not the passions of her mistresses occupy our genteelcr 
muse. \ 

When Mrs. Bute Crawley, numbed with midnight travelling, and 
warming herself at the newly-crackling parlour fire, heard from Miss 
Briggs the intelligence of the clandestine marriage, she declared it was 
quite proVidentiad that she ^lould have arrived at such a time to 
assist poor ylear Miss Crawley in supporting the shock — that Rebecca 
was an artful little hussy of whom she had always had her suspicions • 
and that as for Rawdon Crawley, she never could account for hh 
aunt’s infatuation regarding him, and had long considered him a 
profligate, lost, and abandoned being. And this awful conduct, Mi’s. 
Bute said, will have at least this good eflect, it will open poor dear 
Miss Crawley’s eyes to the real character of this wicked man. Then 
Mrs. Bute had a comfortable hot toast and tea ; and as there was a 
vacant room in the house now, there was no need for her to remain at 
the Gloster Coffee House where the Portsmouth mail had set her 
down, and whence she ordered Mr. Bowls’s aide-de-camp, the footman, 
to bring away her trunks. *- 

Miss Crawley, be it known, did net leave her room until near noon 
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—taking chocolate in bed in the morning, while Becky Sharp read 
the Morning Post to her, or otherwise amusing herself or dawdling. 
The conspirators below agreed that they would spare the dear lady’s 
feelings until she appeared in her drawing-room : meanwhile it was 
announced to her, that Mrs. Bute Crawley had come up from Hamp- 
shire by the mail, was staying at the Gloster, sent her love to Miss 
Crawley, and asked for bi*eakfast with Miss Briggs. The arrival ot 
Mrs. Bute, which would not have caused any extreme delight at 
another period, was hailed with pleasure now ; Miss Crawdey being 
pleased at the notion of a gossip with her sister-in-law regarding the 
late Lady Crawley, the funeral arrangements pending, and Sir Pitt’s 
abrupt proposals to Bebccca. , 

It was not until the old lady was fairly ensconced in her usual arm- 
chair in the drawing-room, and the preliminai^ embraces and inquiries 
had taken place between the ladies, that the conspirators thought it 
advisable to submit her to the operation. Who has not admired the 
artifices and delicate approaches with which women prepare ” their 
friends for bad news % Miss Crawley’s two friends made such^ an . 
apparatus of mystery before they broke the intelligence to her, that 
they worked her up to the necessary degree of doubt and alarm. 

“ And she refused Sir Pitt, my dear, dear hliss Crawley, prepare 
yourself for it,” Mrs. Bute, said, because — ^because she couldn’t K p 
herself.” 

“ Of course there was a reason,” Miss Crawley answered. “ She 
liked somebody else. I told Briggs so yesterday.” 

Likes somebody else ! ” Briggs gasped. “ 0 my dear friend, fjhe Is 
married already.” 

“ Married already,” Mrs. Bute chimed in ; and both sate with clasped 
hands looking from each other at their victim. 

“ Send her to me, the instant she con\cs in. The little sly wretch 
how dared she not tell me ? ” cried out Miss Crawley. 

“ She won’t come in soon. Prepare yourself, dear friend — she’s gene 
out for a long time — she’s — she’s gone .altogether.” 

“ Gracious goodness .and who’s to make my chocolate 1 Send for her 
and have her back ; I desire that she come back,” the old lady said. 

“ She decamped last night. Ma’am,” cried Mrs. Bute. 

“ She left a letter for me,” Briggs exclaimed. “ She’s married to — 

“ Prepare her, for heaven’s sake. Don’t torture her, my dear Miss 
Briggs.” 

“ She’s married to whom ? ” cries the spinster in a nervous fury, 

“ To — to a relation of ” 

“She refused Sir Pitt” cried the victim. “Speak at once. Don’t 
drive me mad.” 

“O Ma’am — prepare her, Miss Briggs— she’s married to Eawdon 
Crawley.” 

Eawdon married — Eebecca — g(/vemcss— nobod — Got out of my 
hou«c, you fj.r, you idiot — ^you stupid old Briggs — how dure you! 

K 



You’re in the plot— you made him marry, thinking that I’d leave iny 
luouey from him— you did, Martha,” the poor old lady screamed iu 
liysteric sentences. 

“I, Ma’am, ask a member of this family to marry a drawing-master’s 
daughter ? ” 

" Her mother was a Montmoren<gr,” cried out the old lady, pulling at 
the bell with all her might. 

“Her mother was an opera-girl, and she has been on the stage or 
* worse herself,” said Mrs. Bute. 

Miss Crawley gave a final scream, and fell back in a faijit. They 
were forced to take her back to the room which she had just quitted. 
One fit of hysterics succeeded anpther. The doctor was sent for — the 
apothecary arrived. Mrs. Bute took up the post of nurse by her 
bedside. “ Her relations ought to be round about her,” that amiable 
woman .«ai(l. 

She had scarcely been carried up to her room, when a new person 
arrived to whom it was also necessary to break the kcws. This was 
v/^ir Pitt. Where’s Becky ? ” he said, coming in. “ Where’s her traps ? 
She’s coming with me to Queen’s Crawley.” 

“Have you not heard the astonishing intelligence'^’ regarding her 
surreptitious union 1 ” Briggs asked. 

i “What’s that to mel” Sir Pitt asked. “I know she’s married. 
That makes no odds. Tell her to come down at once, and not 
keep me.” 

“ Are you not aware, Sir,” Miss Briggs asked, “that she has left our 
roo4 to the dismay of Miss Crawley, who is nearly killed by the 
intelligence of Captain Eawdon’s union with her?” 

, j When Sir Pitt Crawley heard that Bebecca was married to his sou, 

/ he broke out into a fury Of language, which it would do no good to 
repeat in this place, as iudef^d it sent poor Briggs shuddering out of 
the room; and with her we will shut the door upon the figure 
of the frenzied old man, wild with hatred and insane with baffled 
desire. 

One day after he went to Queen’s Crawley, he burst like a madman 
^ into the room she had used when there — dashed open her boxes with 
his foot, and flung about her papers, clothes, and other relics. Miss 
Horrocks, the butler’s daughter, took some of them. The children 
dressed themselves and acted plays in the others. It was but a few 
days after the poor mother had gone to her lonely burying-place ; and 
was laid, unwept and disregarded, in a vault full of strangers. 

“ Suppose the old lady doesn’t come to,” Kawdon said to his little 
wife, as^they sate together in the snug little Brompton lodgings. She 
liad been trying the new piano all the morning. The new gloves fit^ 
her to a nicety ; the , new shawls became her wonderfully ; the now 
rin^s glittered on h4* little hands, and the new watch ticked.at her 
waist ; “ suppose she don’t come round, eh, Becky ] ” 
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••TU make jour fortone,” she mid; and 3?<d0ab patted Sammm’a 
cheek. 

“You can ,do anything,” he said, kissing the little hand. “By Jove 
vou can ; and we’ll drive down to the Star 'and Garter, and dine, hy 
Jove.” 


CIIAPTEE XVII. 

now CAPTAIN DOBBIN BOUGHT A PIANO. 

If there is any exhibition in alj Vanity Fair which Satire and 
Sentiment can visit arm in arm* together ; where yon light on the 
strangest contrasts laughable and tearful : where you may be gentle 
and pathetic, or savage and cynical with perfect propriety : it is at one 
of those pub lic as semblies, a crowd of which are advertised every day 
in the last pag^ of the “ Times ” newspaper, and over which the late 
Mr. George Robins used to preside with so much dignity. There are 
very few London people, as I fancy, who have not attended at *£hese 
meetings, and* all with a taste for moralising must have thought, with 
a sensation and interest not a little startling and queer, of the day 

( when their turn shall cojjie too, and Mr. Hammerdown wrill sell by the 
orders of Diogenes’s assignees, or will be instructed by the executors, 
to offer to public competition, the library, furniture, plate, wardrobe^ 
and choice cellar of wines of Epicurus deceased. 

Even witli the most selfish disposition, tlxe Vanity-fairian,^as he 
witnesses this sordid part of the obsequies of a departed friend, can’t 
but feel some sympathies and regret My Lord Dives’s remains arc in 
the family vault : the statuaries arc cut^h^g an inscription veraciously 
commemorating his virtues, and the sorro^ws of his heir, who is disposing 
of his goods. What guest at Dives’s faHe^can pass the familiar house 
without aTsigh ? — the familiar house of which the lights used to shine so 
clieerfully at seven o’clock, of which t^e hall-doors opened so readily, 
of which the obsequious servants, as you piissed up the comfortable 
stah’, sounded your name from landing to landing, until it reached the 
apartment where jolly old Dives welcomed his friends ! AVhat a 
number of them he had ; aud"wEat a noble way of entertaining them. 
How witty people used to be here, who were morose when they got out 
of the door ; and how courteous and friendly men who slandered and 
hated each other everywhere else ! He was pompous, but with such 
a cook what would one not swallow ? he was rather dull, perhaps, but . 
would not such wine make any conversation pleasant 1 We must 
get some of his Burgundy at any price, the mourners cry at his club. 

“ I got this box at old Dives’s sale,” Fincher says, handing it round, 
one of Louis XV.’s mistresses — ^pretty thing, is it not — sweet minia- 
ture,’; and they talked of the way In which young Dives is dissipating 
his fortune. 

X 2 
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How changed the house is, though ! The front is patched over with 
bills, setting forth the particulars of the furniture in staring capitals. 
They have hung a shred of carpet out of an upstairs window— a half 
dozen of porters ai'e lounging on the dirty steps— the hall swarms with 
dingy guests of oriental countenance, who thrust printed cards into 
your hand and offer to bid. Old women and amateurs have invaded 
the upper aparpments, pinching the bed-curtains, poking into the 
leathers, shampooing the mattresses, and clapping the wardrobe 
’drawers to and fro. Enterprising young housekeepers are measuring 
the looking-glasses and hangings to see if they ’will suit ^he new 
mendge. — (Snob will brag for years that he has purchased this or tliat 
at Dives’s sale,) and Mr. Hammerdowii is sitting on the great mahogany 
dining-tables, in the dining-room below, waving the ivory hammer, and 
employing all the artifices of eloquence, entlmsiasra, entreaty, reason, 
despair ; shouting to his jicople ; satirising Mr. Davids for his sluggish- 
ness ; inspiriting Mrs. Moss into action ; imploring, commanding, 
bellowing, until down comes the hammer like fate, and*wo pass to the 
i^ext lot. 0 Dives, who would ever liave thought, as wc sat round the 
broad table sparkling with plate and spotless linen, to have seen such 
a dish at the head of it as that roaifing_aiictioneer 1 

It was rather late in the sale. The excellent drawing-room furniture 
by the best makers ; the rare and famous wiijes selected, regardless of 
cost, and with the well known taste of the purchaser ; the rich and 
complete set of family plate had been sold on the previous days. 
Certain of the best wines (which all had a great character among 
amateurs in the neighbourhood) had been purchased for his master, 
who knew them very well, by the butler of our friend John Osborne, 
Esquire, of Russell Square. A small portion of the most useful articles 
of the j)late had been bought by some young stock-brokers from the 
/ity. And now the public being invited to the imrchase* of minor 
objects, it iiappened that the orator on the table was expatiating on the 
merits of a picture, which he sought to recommend to his audience : it 
was by no means so select or numerous a company as had attended the 
previous days of the auction. 

No. 369,” roared IVfr. Hammerdown. “ Porti\ait of a gentleman on 
in elephant. Who’ll bid for the gentleman on the elephant ? Lift up 
;he pietpre, Blowman, and let the company examine this lot.” A long, 
)ale, military-looking gentleman, seated demurely at the maliogaiiy 
;able, could not help grinning as this valuable lot was shown by 
!ilr. Blowman. “Turn the elephant to the Captain, Blowijian. What 
ihall we say, sir, for the elephant ? ” but the Captain', blushing in a very 
lurried and discomfited manner, turned away his head, and the 
Luctioneer repeated his discomposure. 

“ Shall we say twenty guineas for this work of art ?— fifteen, five, 
lame your own price. The gentleman without the eleiihant is wortll 
ive pound.” ^ 

“I wonder it aint come down with him,” said a professional wag, 
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he’s anyhow ^precious big one ; ” at which (for the elephant-rider 
was representedVs of a very stout figure) there was. a general giggle 
in the room. 

“Don’t be trying to deprecate the value of the lot, Mr. Moss,” 
Mr. Hammerdown said ; “let the company examine it as a work of art 
— the attitude of the gallant animal quite according to natur’ ; the 
gentleman in a nankeen jacket, his gun in his hand, is going to the 
cliacc ; in the distance a banyhann-tree and a pagody, most likely, 
resemblances of some interesting spot in our famous Eastern posscss- 
sions. How much for this lot ? Come, gentlemen, don’t keep me here 
all day.” 

Some one bid live shillings, at vihMi the military gentleman looked 
towards the quarter from which this splendid offer had come, and there 
saw another officer with a young lady on liis arm, who both appeared 
to be highly amused with the scene, and to wliom, finally, this lot was 
knocked down for half-a-guinea. He at the table looked more sur- 
})riscd and discomposed than ever when he spied this pair, and his liead 
sank into his military collar, and he turned his back upon them, so as 
10 avoid them altogether. 

Of all the other articles which Mr. Hammerdown had the honour to 
offer for public competition that day it is not our purpose to make 
mention, save of one only, a little square piano, which came down from 
the upper regions of the house (the state grand j^iano having been 
disposed of previously) ; this the young lady tried with a rapid and 
skilful hand, (making the officer blush and start again), and for it, when 
its turn came, her agent began to bid. * 

But thei’e was an opposition here. The Hebrew aide-de-camp in the 
service of the officer at the table bid agajnst the Hebrew^ gentleman 
employed by the elephant purchasers, and a brisk battle ensued over v 
this little piano, the combatants being 'greatly encouraged by Mr. 
Hammerdowm. 

At last, wlieii the competition had been prolonged for some time, tlio 
elepliajit captain and lady desisted frolh the race ; and tlie hammer 
coming down, the auctioneer said: — “Mr. Lewis, tw’euty-fiv'o,” and 
Mr. Lewis’s cliief thus became tlic proprietor of the little square piano. 
Having clfecteil the }iurchase, lie sate up as if lie was greatly relieved, 
ami the unsuccessful competitors catching a glimpse of him at this 
moment, the lady said to lier friend, 

“ Why, Itawdon, it’s Captain Dobbin.” 

I suppose Becky was discontented with the new: piano her husband 
had hired for her, or perhaps the proprietors of that instrument had 
fetched it away, declining farther credit, or perhaps she had a i)ar- > 
ticular attachment for the one which she had first ti'ied to iiiirchase, 
recollecting it in old days, when she used to play upon it, in the little 
eitting-room of our dear Amelia Setycy. 

The sale was at the old house in Russell Square, where we passed \ 
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together at the beginning of this story. Good old John 
Sedley was a ruiaed man. His name had been proclaimed as a defaulter 
on the Stock Exchange, and his bankruptcy and commercial extermi- 
nation had followed. Mr. Osborne’s butler came to buy some of the 
famous port wine to transfer to the cellars over the way. As for one 
dozen well-manufactured silver spoons and forks at per oz., and one 
dozen dessert ditto ditto, there were three young stockbrokers (Messrs. 
Dale, Spiggot, and Dale, of Threadneedle-street, indeed), who, having 
had dealings with the old man, and kindnesses from him in days when 
he wf^s kind to every body with whom he dealt, sent this little spar out 
of the wTeck with their love to good Mrs. Sedley ; and with respect to 
the piano, as it had been Amelia’^ and as she might miss it and want 
one now, and as Captain William Dobbin could no more play upon it 
than he could dance on the tight-rope, it is probable that he did not 
purchase the instrument for his own use. 

In a word, it arrived that evening, at a wonderful small cottage in a 
street leading from the Fulham Road — one of those streets which have 
the ftiiest romantic names — (this was called St. Adelaide Villas, Anna- 
Maria Road, West), where the houses look like baby-l^ouses ; whore 
the people, looking out of the first-floor window's, must infallibly, as 
you think, sit with their feet in the parlours ; where the shrubs in the 
little gardens in front, bloom with a perennial display of little children’s 
pinafores, little red socks, caps, &c. (polyandria polygynia) ; whence you 
hear the sound of jingling spinets and \vomen singing ; wlicre little 
porterpots hang on the railings sunning themselves ; whither of evenings 
you sfie city clerks padding wearily : here it w'as that Mr. Cla])p, the 
clerk of Mr. Sedley, had his domicile, and in this asylum the good 
old gentleman hid his head T^ith his wife and daughter when the crash 
came. ^ 

Jos Sedley had acted as a Snan of his disposition would, when the 
amiounccraent of tlie family-misfortune readied him. He did not 
come to London, hut he wrote to his mother to draw upon his agents 
for w'hatever money was wantefi, so that his kind broken-spirited old 
parents had no present poverty to fear. This done, Jos went on at the 
boarding-house at Cheltenham pretty much as before. He drove liis 
curricle ; he drank his claret ; lie played his rubber ; be told Ids Indian 
stories, and the Irish widow consoled and flattered him as usual. His 
present of money, ueedful as it was, made little impression on Ids 
parents ; and I have heard Amelia say, that the first day on which she 
saw her father lift up his head after the failure, was on the receipt of 
the packet of forks and spoons with the young stockbroker’s love, oyer 
which lie burst out crying like a child, being greatly more aflbeted than 
3ven his wife, to whom tlie present was addressed. Edwrird Dale, the 
iunior of the house, who purchased the spoons for the firm, was, in fact, 
irery sweet upon Amelia, and offered for her in spite of all. He mar- 
ried Miss Louisa Cutts (daughter of Higham and Cutts, the eminent 
M)m-factor.s), with a handsome fortune in 1820 ; and is now living in 
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splendour, and with a numerous family, at his el^nt villa, Muswelt > 
Hill. But we must not let the recollections of this good fellow cause 
us to diverge from the principal history. 

I hope the reader has much too good an opinion of Captain and Mrs. 
Crawley to suppose that they ever would have dreamed of paying a 
visit to so remote a district as Bloomsbury, if they thought the fac^y 
whom they proposed to honour with a visit were not merely out of . 
fashion, but out of money, and could be serviceable to them in no pos- 
sible manner. Rebecca was entirely surprised at the* sight of the , 
comfortable old house where she had met with no small kindness, 
ransacked by brokers and hargaineft, and its quiet family treasures 
given up to public desecration and plunder. A month after her flight, 
she had bethought her of Amelia, andRawdon, with ahorse laugh, had 
expressed a perfect willingness to see young George Osborne again. 

“ He’s a very agreeable acquaintance, Beck,” the wag added. “ I’d like 
to sell him another horse. Beck. I’d like to play a few more games at 
billiards with him. He’d be what I call just now, Mrs. C.-^ha, 
lia ! ” by whiclj sort of speech it is not to be supposed that Rawdon 
Crawley had a deliberate desire to cheat Mr. Osborne at play, but only 
wished to take that fair advantage of him which almost every sporting 
gentleman in Vanity Fair considers to be his due from his neighbour. 

The old Aunt was long in "coming-to.” A month had elapsed.. 
Rawdon was denied the door by Mr. Bowls ; his servants could not get\ 
a lodgement in the house at Park Lane ; his letters were sent back un- 
opened. Miss Crawley never stirred out — she was unwell — and*Mrs. 
Bute remained still and never left her. Crawley and his wife both of 
them augured evil from the continued presence of Mrs. Bute. 

“Gad, I begin to perceive now why she was always bringing ua 
together at Queen’s Crawley,” Rawdon saW. 

“ What an artful little woman I ” ejaculated Rebecca. 

“ Well, J don’t regret it, if you don’t,” the Captain cried, still in an 
amorous rapture with his wife, who revi^rded him with a kiss by way 
of reply, and was indeed not a little gratiHed by the generous confidence 
of her husband. 

“If he had but a little more brains,” she thought to herself, “T might 
make something of him ; ” but she never let him perceive the opinion 
she had of him ; listened with indefatigable complacency to his stories 
of the stable and the mess ; laughed at all liis jokes ; felt the greatest , 
interest in Jack Spatterdash, whose cab-horse had come down, and Bob ' 
Martingale, Avho had been taken iip in a gambling-house, and Tom/ 
Cinqbars, who was going to ride the steeple-chase. When he camoj 
liome she was alert and happy : wlien ho went out she pressed him to' 
go : when he stayed at home, she played and sang for him, made liim 
good drinks, superintended his dinner, warmed his slippers^ and steeped 
his soul in comfort. TJie best of women (I have heard my gnindraothei '^ 
say) a^Jiypocrites. We don’t know how much they hide from us: 
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how watchful they are when they seem most artless and .confidential . 
how often those frank smiles which they wear so easily^ are trapsTto 
cajol e or elude or disarm — 1 don’t mean in your mere coquetteB^Tit 
your domestic “models, and paragons of female virtue. Who has not 
seen a woman hide the dulness of a stupid husband, or coax the fury of 
a savage one ? We accept this amiable slavishness, and praise a woman 
for it : we call this pretty treachej^- truth. A good housewife is of 
necessity a humbug ; and"“Corn3ia’s Husband was hoodwinked, as 
Potiphar was— only in a different way. 

By these attentions, that veteran rake, Bawdon Crawley, found him- 
'^eif converted into a very happy and submissive married man. His 
former haunts knew him not. They asked about him once or twice at 
ihis clubs, but did not miss him much : in those booths of Vanity Fair 
[people seldom do miss each other. His secluded wife ever smiling and 
cheerful, his little comfortable lodgings, snug meals, and homely 
evenings, had all the charms of novelty and secrecy. The marriage was- 
not yet declared to the world, or published in the Morning Post. All 
his creditor would have come rushing on him in a body, had they 
known that he was united to a woman without fortune. “ My relations 
won’t cry fie upon me,” Becky said, with rather a bitier laugh ; and 
she was quite contented to wait until the old aunt should be reconciled, 
before she claimed Her place iii society. So she lived at Brompton, and 
meanwhile saw no one, or only those few of her husband’s male com- 
panions who were admitted into her little dining-room. These were 
all charmed with her. The little dinners, the laughing and chatting, 
the music afterwards, delighted all who participated in these enjoy- 
ments. Major Martingale never thought about asking to see the 
marriage license. Captain Cinqbars was perfectly enchanted with her 
skill in making punch. And young Lieutenant Spatterdash (who was 
fond of piquet, and whom Ot’awlcy would often invite) was evidently 
and quickly smitten by Mrs. Crawley ; but her own circumspection and 
modesty never forsook her for a moment, and Crawley’s reputation as 
a fire-eating and jealous warrior, Avas a further and complete defence 
to his little wife. 

There are gentlemen of very good blood and fashion in this city, who 
never have entered a lady’s drawing-room ; so that though Bawdon 
Crawley’s marriage might be talked about in his county, where, of 
course, Mrs. Bute had spread the news, in London it was doubted, or 
not heeded, or not talked about at all. He lived comfortably on credit . 
Ho had a large capital of debts, which laid out judiciously, will carry”a 
man along for many years, and on which certain men about town 
contrive to live a hundred times better than even men with ready 
money can do. Indeed avIio is tlicre that walks London streets, but 
can point out a half-dozen of men riding by him splendidly, while he is 
on foot, courted by fashion, bowed into their carriages by tradesmen, 
denying themselves nothing, and Irdng on who knows Avhat 1 We see 
Jack Thriftless prancing in the park, or darting in his brougham down 
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Pall Mall : we eat his dinners served on his miraculous plate, " How 
did this begin, we say, or where will it end ? ’* “ My dear fellow,” I 

f heard Jack once say, “ I owe money in every capital in Europe.” The 
'end* must come some day, hutih the mean time Jack thrives as much 
as ever ; people are glad enough to shake him by tlie hand, ignore the 
little dark stories that are whispered every now and then against him, 
and pronounce him a good-natured, jovial, reckless fellow. 

Truth obliges us to confess that Rebecca had married a gentleman of 
this order. Everything was plentiful in his house but ready money, of 
which their menage pretty early felt the want ; and reading the Gazette 
one day, and coming upon the announcement of Eieutenant G. 
(Osborne to bo Captain by purclmse, vice Smith, who exchanges,” 
Rawdoii utt(5rcd that sentiment regarding Amelia’s lover, which ended 
in. tlie visit to Russell Square. 

^ 1 When Rawdon and his wife wished to communicate with Captain 
Dobbin at the sale, and to know particulars of the catastroplie wliich 
had befallen Etebecca’s old acquaintances, the 1 ’aptain had vanished ; 
and such information as they got was from a stray porter or broker at 
the auction. 

“Look at tliera with their hooked beaks,” Becky said, getting into 
the buggy, her picture under her arm in great glee. “ They’re like 
vultures after a battle.” 

“ Don’t know. Never was in action, my dear. Ask Mai'tingale ; he 
was in Spain, aide-de-camp to General Blazes.” 

“ He was a very kind old man, Mr. Sedlcy,” Rebecca said ; “ I’m 
really soriy he’s gone wrong.” , 

“O stockbrokeis — ^bankrupts — used to it, you know%” Rawdon 
replied, cutting a fly off the horse’s ear. 

“ I wish we could have afforded somo* of tlie plate, Rawdon," the 
wife continued sentimentally. “ Five-and-twenty guineas was mon- 
strously dear for that little piano. We chose it at Broad wood’s for 
Amelia, when she came from school. It only cost five-aiid-thii'ty 
then.” s 

“ What d’^^e-call’cm — ^ Osborne,’ will cry off ii»w, I suppose, since 
the family is smashed. How cut up your pretty little friend wdll be ; 
bey, Becky ? ” 

“ I daresay she’ll recover it ; ” Becky said, with a smile — and they 
drove on and talked about something else. 
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CHABTEE XVIII. 

WHO PLATED ON THE PIANO CAPTAIN DOBBIN BOCOHT ? 

« 

. Our surprised story now finds itself for a moment among very famous 
events and personages, and hanging on to the skirts of history. When 
the eagles of Napoleon Bonaparte, the Corsican upstart, were flying 
from Provence, where they had perched after a brief sojourn in Elba, 
and from steeple to steeple until* they reached the towers of Notre 
Dame, I wonder whether the Imperial birds had any eye for a little 
corner of the parish of iKoomsbury, London, which you might 
thought so quiet, that even the whirring and flapping of those mighty 
wings would pass unobserved there ? 

“ Napoleon has landed at Cannes.” Such news might ‘create a panic 
at Vienna, aiSd c^use Russia to drop his cards, and take Prussia into a 
comer, and Talleyrand and Metternich to wag their heads together, 
wlnle Prince Hardenberg, and even the present Marquis of London- 
[ derry, were puzzled ; but how was this intelligence to afiect a young 
j lady in Russell Square, before wliose door the watchman sang the hours 
when the was asleep : who, if she strolled in the square, was guarded 
there by the railings and the beadle : who, if she walked ever so short 
a distance to buy a ribbon in Southampton Row, was followed by black 
Sambo with an enormous cane : who was always cared for, dressed, put 
to bed, and watched over by ever so many guardian angels, with and 
without wages. iBon Dieu, I^say, is it not hard that the fateful rush of 
the great Imperial struggle Oan’t take place without affecting a poor 
little harmless girl of eighteen, who is occupied in billing and cooing, 
or working muslin collars in Russell Square ? You, too, kindly, homely 
flower ! — is the great roaring war tempest coming to sweep you down, 
^hfere, although cowering under tlfe shelter of Holborn ? Yes ; Napoleon is 
flinging his last stake, and poor little Emmy Sedley’s happiness forms, 
somehow, part of it. 

In the first place, her father’s fortune was swept down with that 
fatal news. All his speculations had of late gone wrong with the 
l uck less old gentleman. Ventures had failed ; merchants had broken ; 
funds had risen when he calculated they would fall. What need to 
particularise 1 If success is rare and slow, everybody knows how quick 
and easy ruin is. OlcJ^edley had kept his own sad counsel. Every- 
thing seemed to go on as usual in the quiet, opulent house ; the 
good-natured mistress pursuing, quite unsuspiciously, her bustling 
idleness, and daily easy avocations ; the daughter absorbed still in one 
selfish, tender thought, and quite pgardless of all the world besides, 
when that final crash came, under Vhich the worthy family fell. 

One night Mrs. Sedley was writing cards for a party ; the Osbomea 
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had given one, and she must not be behindhand ; John Sedley, who 
had come home very late from the city, sate silent at the cliimney side, 
while his wife was prattling to him ; Emmy had gone up to her room 
ailing and low-spirited. “She’s not happy,” the mother went on. 

“ George Osborne neglects her. I’ve no patience with the airs of those 
people. The girls have not been in the house these three weeks ; tmd^ 
George has been twice in town without coming. Edward Dale saw 
him at the Opera. Edward would marry her I’m sure : and ^here’s 
Captain Dobbin who, I think, would — only I hate all army men. Such 
a dandy a*s George has become. With his military airs, indeed ! We 
must show some folks that we’re as good as they. Only give Edward 
Dale any encouragement, and you’ll seS. We must have a party, Mr. S. 
Why don’t you speak, John 9 Shall I say Tuesday fortnight 9 Why 
donrt^ou answer ? Good God, John, what has happened 1 ” 

John Sedley sprang up out of his chair to meet his wife, who ran to 
him. He seized her in his arms, and said with a hasty voice, “ We’re 
ruined, Mary. We’ve got the world to begin over again, dear. It’s 
best that you should know all, and at once.” As he spoke, he trembled 
in every limb,, and almost fell. He thought the news would have 
overpowered his wife — his wife, to whom he had never said a hard 
word. But it was he that was the most moved, sudden as the shock 
was to her. When he sank back into his seat, it was the wife that took 
the office of consoler. She took his trembling hand, and kissed it, and 
2)ut it round her neck : she called him her John — her dear. John — her 
old man — her kind old man ; she poured out a hundred words of 
incoherent love and tenderness ; her faithful voice and simple cai^sses 
wrought this sad heart up to an inexpressible delight and anguish, and 
cheered and solaced his overburdened soul. * 

Only once in the course of the long niglit as tliey sate together, and 
poor Sedley opened his pent-up soul, and ‘told the story of his losses 
and embarrassments — the treason of some of his oldest friends, the 
manly kindness of some, from whom he never could have expected it 
— in a general confession — only once did* the faithful wife give way to 
emotion. 

“ My God, my God, it will break Emmy’s heart,” she said. 

The father had forgo ttten the, poor girl. She was lying, awake and 
unhappy, overhead. In the midst of friends^ home, and kind parents, 
she was alone. To how many people can any one toll all 1 Who will 
be open where there is no sympathy, or has call to speak to those wlio 
never can understand ? Our gentle Amelia was tlius solitary. She 
had no confidante, so to speak, ever since she had anything to confide. 
She could not tell the old mother her doubts and cares ; the would-bo 
Qist^ seemed every day more strange to her. And she had misgivings 
and lears which she dared not acknowledge to herself, though she was 
always secretly brooding over them. - 

Her heart tried to persist in asKrting that George Osborne was 'I 
worthy and faithful to her, though,^e know otherwise. How many a ^ 
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thing had sh« said, and got no echo from him. How many suspicions 
of selfishness and indifference had she to encounter and obstinately 
overcome. To whom could the poor little martyr tell these daily 
struggles and tortures ? Her hero himself only half understood her. 
She did not dare to own that the man she loved waa her inferior ; or 
to feel that she had given her heart away too soon. Given once, the 
pure bashful maiden was too modest, too tender, too tristful, too weak, 
. too much woman to recal it. We are Turks with the affections of our 
women ; and have made them subscribe to our doctrine too. W e lot 
their bodies go abroad liberally enough, with smiles and riifglets and 
pink bonnets to disguise them instead of veils and yakmaks. But their 
. souls must be seen by only one* man, and they obey not unwillingly, 
and consent to remain at home as our slaves — ministering to us and 
doing drudgery for us. 

So imprisoned and toi.iured was this gentle little heart, when in the 
month of March, Anno Domini 1815, Napoleon landed at Cannes, and 
Louis'XVTII. fled, and all Europe was in alarm, ani the funds fell, 
and -old John Sedley was ruined. 

We are not going to follow the worthy old stockbroker through 
those last pangs and agonies of min through which he passed before his 
commercial demise befel. They declared him at the Stock Exchange ; 
he was absent from his house of business : his bills were protested : his 
act of bankruptcy formal. The house and furniture of Russell Square 
were seized and sold up, and he and his family were thrust away, as wo 
have* seen, to hide their heads where they might. 

John Sedley had not the heart to review the domestic establishment 
who have appeared now apd anon in our pages, and^of whom lie was 
now forced by poverty to ‘'take leave. The wages of those worthy 
people were discharged with that punctuality v/hich men frequently 
show who only ow'e in great sums — ^they were sorry to leave good 
places — but they did not break their hearts at parting from their 
adored master and mistress. Amelia’s maid was profuse in condolences, 
but went off quite resigned to better herself in a genteeler quarter of 
the town. Black Sambo, with the infatuation of his profession, deter- 
mined on setting up a public-house^ Honest old Mrs. Blenkinsop 
indeed, who had seen the birth of Jos and Amelia, and the wooing of 
John Sedley and his wife, was for staying by them without wages, 
having amassed n considerable sum in their service ; and she accom- 
panied the fallen people into their new and humble place of refuge, 
where she tended them and grumbled against them for a while. 

Of all Sedley’s opponents in his debates with his creditoi*s which 
now ensued, and harassed the feelings of the humiliated old gentleman 
so severely, that in six weeks he oldened more than he had done for 
fifteen years before — the most determined and obstinate seemed to be 
John Osborne, his old friend and\neighbour — John Osborne, whom he 
had set up in life — who was undci^a hundred obligations to him— and 
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whose son was to marry Sedley’a daugliter. Any one of these dream- 
stances would account for the, bitterness Osborne’s opposition. 

When one man has been under very remarkable obligations to another, 
with whom he subsequently quarrels, a common sense of decency, as it 
were, makes of the former a much severel* enemy than a mere stranger 
would be. To account for your own hard-heartedness and ingratitude 
in such a case, you are bound to prove the other party’s crime. It is 
not that you are selfish, brutal, and angry at the failure of a speculation 
— no, no — it is tliat your partner has led you into it by the basest 
treachery.and with the most sinister motives. From a mere sense of 
consistency, a persecutor is bound to show that the fallen man is a 
villain — otherwise he, the persecuto|^, is a wretch himself. 

And as a general rule, which may make all creditors who are inclined 
to be severe, pretty comfortable in their minds, no men^igsbarrassed-r 
are altogether honest, very likely. They conceioT something ; th^y 
e'iaiggerate Ctiances of good-luck ; hide away the real state of affairs ;; 
say that things hre flourishing when they are hopeless ; keep a smiling 
face (a dreary smile it is) upon the verge of bankruptcy — are ready to * 
lay hold of any pretext for delay or of any money, so as to stave off 
the inevitable ruin a few days longer. ^^Down with such dislwnest'j^ 
says the creditor in triumph, and reviles his sinking enemy. ^^You 
fool, why do you catch at a straw ? ” calm good sense says to the man 
that is drowning. "You villain, why do you slndnk from plunging 
into the irretrievable Gazette ? ” says prosperity to the poor devil 
battling in that black gulf. Who has not remarked the readiness iv' 
ivith which the closest of friends and honestest of men suspect and ^ 
iccuse each other of cheating when they fixll out on money matters ? 
EverybuilyLdjjifiS it. Everybody is right, I Oppose, and t he world is g ' 
rogue. * 

iTien Osborne had the intolerable senst of former benefits to goad 
ind irritate him ; these are always a cause of hostility aggravated. 
Finally, he had to break off the match between Sodley’s daughter and 
Ills son ; and as it had gone very far mdeecl, and as the poor girl’s 
liappiness and perhaps character were compromised, it was necessary 
to show the strongest reasons for the rupture, and for John Osborne to 
prove John Sedley to be a very bad character indeed. 

At the meetings of creditors, then, he comported himself with a 
?avagenes3 and scorn towards Sedley, which almost succeeded in 
breaking the heart of that ruined bankrupt man. On Goorge’s inter-' 
course with Amelia he put an instant veto~menacing tlie youth with' 
maledictions if he broke his commands, and vilipending the poor] 
innocent girl as the basest and most artful of vixens. One of the great' 
uonditions of anger and hatred is, that you must tell and believe lies 
igainst the hated object, in order, as we said, to be consistent. 

When the great crasli came — ^tlie announcement of ruin, and the 
leparture from Kussell Square, anc^ the declaration that all was over 
between her and George — all ovmj/betweon her and love, her and 
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happiness, her and faith in the world — a brutal letter from John 
i Osborne told her in a few curt lines that her fiither’s conduct had been 
; of such a nature that all engagements between the families were at an 
■end — ^when the final award came, it did not shock her so much as her 
parents, as her mother rather expected (for John Sedley himself was 
entirely prostrate in the ruins of his own affairs and shattered honCur) 

( Amelia took tl\,e news very palely and calmly. It was only the con- 
firmation of the dark presages which had long gone bei^re. It was the 
mere reading of the sentence — of the crime she had long ago been 
guilty — the crime of loving wrongly, too violently, against rea^son. She 
told no more of her thoughts now than she had before. She seemed 
scarcely more unhappy now when convinced all hope was over, than 
before when she felt but dared not confess that it was gone. So she 
changed from the large house to the small one without any mark or 
Indifference ; remained in her little room for the most part ; pined 
'silently; and died away day by day. 1 do .not mean to say that all 
^females are so. My dear Miss Bullock, I do not think^^owr heart would 
break, in this way. You are a strong-minded young woman with 
prefer principles. I do not venture to say that mine would ; it has 
Stffered, and, it must be confessed, survived. But there are some souls 
^hus gently constituted, thus frail, and delicate, and tender. 

Whenever old John Sedley thought of the affair between George and 
Amelia, or alluded to it, it was with bitterness almost as great as* Mr. 
Osborne himself had shown. He cursed Osborne and his family as 
heartless, wicked, and ungrateful. No power on earth, he swore, 
would induce him to marry his daughter to the son of such a 
villain, and he ordered Emmy to banish George from her mind, 
and to return all the presents and letters which she had ever had 
from him. ^ 

She promised acquiescence, and tried to obey. She put up the two 
or tliree trinkets : and, as for the letters, she drew them out of the 
place where she kept them ; and read them over — as if she did not 
, kuow them by heart already: but she could not part with them. 
^ That effort was too much for her ; she placed them back in her bosom 
again — as you have seen a woman nurse a child that is dead. Young 
Amelia felt that she would die or lose her senses outright, if torn away 
from this last consolation. How she used to blush and lighten u]> 
when those letters came ! How she used to trip away with a beating 
lieaii;, so that she might read unseen. If they were cold, yet how 
t perversely this fond little soul interpreted them into warmth. If they 
were short or selfish, what excuses she found for the writer ! 

It was over these few worthless papers that she brooded and brooded. 
She lived in. her past life — every letter seemed to recal some circum- 
stance of it. IIow well she remembered them all ! His looks and 
tones, his di-ess, what he said and how — these relics and remembrances 
dead affection were all that ^ere left her in the world. And th^ 
^ business of her life, was— watci^tKe corpse of Love. 
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To death she with inexpressible longing. Then, she thought, 

I shall always be able to follow hiiiT.' '"T ani hot praising her conduct or 
setting her up as a model for Miss Bullock to imitate. Miss B. knows 
how to regulate her feelings better than this poor little creature. Miss 
B. would never have committed herself as that imprudent Amelia had 
done ; pledged her love irretrievably ; confessed her heart away, and 
got back nothing — only a brittle promise which was snapt and worth- 
less in a moment. A long engagement is a partnership which one 
party is free to keep or to break, but which involves all the capital of 
the othe^. 

^ , Be cautious then, young ladies ; be wary how you engage. Be shy 
loving frankly ; never tell all yoy feel, or (a better way still) feel 
very little. See the consequences of being prematurely honest and 
confiding, and mistrust yourselves and everybody. Get yourselves 

t iarried as they do in France, where the lawyers are the bridesmaids 
nd confidantes. At any rate, never have any feelings which may 
make you uncomfortable, or make any promises which you cannot 
at any required moment command and withdraw. ‘ That is th§ way 
to get on, and be respected, and have a virtuous character in Vanity 
J^ir. • 

If Amelia could have heard the comments regarding her which were 
made in the circle from which her father’s min had just driven her, she 
would have seen what her own crimes were, and how entirely her cha- 
racter was jeopardied. Such criminal impmdence Mrs. Smith never 
knew of ; such horrid familiarities Mrs. Brown had always condemned, 
and the end might be a warning to her daughters. “ Captain Osborne, 
of course, could not marry a bankrupt’s daughter,” the Miss Dobbins 
said. “ It w’as quite enough to have been swindled by the father. As 
for that little Amelia, her folly had really passed all — ” 

“ All what 1 ” Captain Dobbin roared out. “ Haven’t they been 
engaged ever since they were children ? Wasn’t it as good as a marriage 1 
Dare any soul on earth breathe a word against the sweetest, the purest, 
the tenderest, the most angelical of young women ? ” 

La, William, don’t be so highty tighty with us. We’re not men. 
We can’t fight you,” Miss Jane said. “We’ve said nothing against 
Miss Sedley : but that her conduct throughout was mosi impnedeni, not 
to call it by any worse name ; and that her parents are people who 
certainly merit their misfortunes.” 

“ Hadn’t you better, now that Miss Sedley is free, propose for her 
yourself, William 1 ” Miss Ann asked sarcastically. “ It would be a 
most eligible family connexion. He ! he ! ” 

“ I marry her ! ” Dobbin said, blushing very much, and talking quick. 
“ If you are so ready, young ladies, to chop and change, do you suppose 
tliat she is ? Laugli and sneer at that angel. She can’t hear it ; and 
she’s miserable and unfortunate, and deserves to be laughed at. Go 
on joking, Ann. You’re tlie wit the family, and the others like to 
hear it.” 
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‘‘ I must tell you again we’re not in a barrack, William,” Miss Ann 
remarked. 

‘‘ In a barrack, by Jove — I wish anybody in a barrack would say 
what you do,” cried out this uproused British lion. “ I should like to 
^ hear a man breathe a word against her, by Jupiter. "But men don’t 
tillc in this way, Ann : it’s only women, who get together and hiss, 
'^and shriek and ^cackle. There, get away — don’t begin to cry. I only 
"'said you were a couple of geese,” Will Dobbin said, perceiving Miss 
Ann’s pink eyes were beginning to moisten as usual. “ Well, you’re 
not geese, you’re swans — anything you like, only do, do leave Miss 
SedlCy alone.” 

Anything like William’s infatuation about that silly little flirting, 
ogling thing was never known, the mamma and sisters agreed together 
in thinking : and they trembled lest, her engagement being off wdth 
Osborne, she should take up immediately her other admirer and 
Captain. In which forebodings these worthy young women no doubt 
judged according to the best of their experience ; or rather (for as yet 
they had' had no ‘opportunities or marrying or of jilting) according to 
their own notions of right and wrong. 

It is a mercy, mamma, that the regiment is ordered abroad,” the 
girls said. “ This danger, at any rate, is spared our brother.” 

Such, indeed, was the fact ; and so it is that the French Emperor 
comes in to perform a part in this domestic comedy of Vanity Fair 
which we are now playing, and which would never have been enacted 
{Without the intervention of this august mute peraonage. It was ho 
Uhat „ruined the Bourbons and Mr. John Sedley. It was h© whose 
arrival in his capital called up all France in arms to defend him tliere ; 
and all Europe to oust him. While the French nation and army were 
swearing fidelity round the* eagles in the Champ de Mai, four mighty 
European hosts were getting in motion for the gi’eat chasse d Vaujle ; 
and one of these was a British aimy, of which two heroes of ours, 
Captain Dobbin and Captain Osborne, formed a portion. 

The news of Napoleon’s eacape and landing was received by the 
gallant — th with a fiery delight and enthusiasm, which everybody can 
understand who knows that famous corps. From the colonel to the 
smallest drummer in the regiment, all were filled wdth hope and 
ambition and patriotic fury ; and thanked the French Emperor as for 
a personal kindness in coming 'to disturb the peace of Europe. Now 
? was the time the — th had so long panted for, to show their comrades 
: in arms thp-t they could fight as well as the Peninsular veterans, and 
r that all the pluck and valour of the — ^th had not been killed by the 
West Indies and the yellow fever. Stubble and Spoony looked to get 
their companies without purchase. Before the end of the campaign 
(which she resolved to share), Mrs, Major O’Dowd hoped to write 
herself Mrs. Colonel O’Dowd, C.B. Our two friends (Dobbin and 
Osborne) were quite as much excJjjed as the rest : and each in his way 

Ml*. Dobbin very quietly, Mr. O3^)orne very loudly and energetically 
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—was bent upon doing his duty, and gaining his sliare of honour and 
distinction. 

The agitation thrilling through the country and array in consequence 
of this news was so great, that private matters were little heeded : and \ 
hence probably George Osborne, just gazetted to his company, busy \ 
with preparations for the march, which must come inevitably, and 1 
panting for further promotion — was not so much affected by other \ 
incidents which would have interested him at a more quiet period, • 
He was not, it must be confessed, very much cast down by good old 
Mr. Sedley’s catastrophe. He tried his new uniform, which became 
him very handsomely, on the day when the first meeting of the 
creditors of the unfortunate gentleiiviil took place. His father told him 
of the wicked, rascally, shameful conduct of the bankrupt, PSminded 
him of what he had said about Amelia, and that their connexion was 
broken off for ever ; and gave him that evening a good sum of money” 
to pay for the new clothes and epaulets in which he looked so well. 
Money wiis alwhys useful to this free-handed young fellow, and ho 
took it without many words. The bills were up in the Sedley hefuse, 
where he had passed so many, many happy hours. He could see them 
as he walked from home that night (to the Old Slaughters’, where ho 
put up when in town) shining white in the moon. That comfortable^ 
home was shut, then, upon Amelia and her parents : where had they 
taken refuge ? The thought of their ruin affected him not a little. He 
was very melancholy that night in the coffee-room at the Slaughters ’ ; 
and drank a good deal, as his comrades remarked there. 

Dobbin came in presently, cautioned him about the drink, whicTi he 
only took, ho said, because he was deuced low ; but when his friend 
began to put to him clumsy inquiries, and, asked him for news in a 
significant manner, Osborne declined entering into conversation with 
him ; avowing, however, that he was devili^i disturbed and unhappy. 

Three days afterwards, Dobbin found Osborne in his room at the 
barracks : — his head on the table, a number of papers about, the young 
Captain evidently in a state of great de^Jondency. “ She — she’s sent | 
me back some things I gave her — some damned trinkets. Look here !” * 
There was a little packet directed in the well-known hand to Captain 
George Osborne, and some things lying about — a ring, a silver knife ho 
had bought, as a boy, for her at a fair ; a gold chain, and a locket with 
hair in it. “ It’s all over,” said he, with a groan of sickening remorse. 

“ Look, Will, you may read it if you like.” 

There was a little letter of a few lines, to which he pointed, which 
said 4 

“My Jiapa has ordered me to return to you these presents, which you 
made in happier days to me ; and I am to write to you for tlie last 
time. I think, I know you feel as much as I do the blow which has 
come upon us. It is I that absolve ^u from an engagement which ia 
impossible in onr present misery. sure you had no share in it, or 
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in the cruel suspicions of Mr. Osborne, wliich are the hardest of all our 
griefs to bear. Farewell. Farewell. I pray God to strengthen me to 
be.ar this and other calamities, and to bless you always. A, 

V I shall often play upon the piano — ^your piano. It was like you to 
send it.’‘ 

Dobbin vras very soft-hearted. The sight of women and children in 
pain always used to melt him. The idea of Amelia broken-hearted and 
lonely, tore that good-natured soul with anguish. And he broke out 
. into an emotion, which anybody who likes may consider unmanly. He 
; swofe that Amelia was an angel, to which Osborne said aye with all 
^ his heart. He, too, had been reviewing the history of their lives, — and 
had see?^ her from her childhood to her present age, so pweet, so inno- 
cent, so charmingly simple, and artlessly fond and tender. 

What a pang it was to lose all that : to have had it and not prized 
it ! A thousand homely scenes and recollections crowded on him — in 
which he always saw her good and beautiful. And' for himself, he 
blushed with remorse and shame, as the remembrance of his own 
selfishness and indiflference contrasted with that perfect purity. For 
a while, glory, war, everything was forgotten, and the pair of friends 
tiUked about her only. 

“ Where are they ] ” Osborne asked, after a long talk, and a long 
pause, — and, in truth, with no little shame at thinking that he hail 
taken no steps to follow her. Where are they ? There’s no address 
' to the note.” 

( Dobbin knew. He had not merely sent the piano ; but had written 
a note to Mrs. Sediey, and asked permission to come and see her, — and 
he had seen her, and Amelia too, ye.sterday, before he came down to 
Chatham ; and, what is mVe, he had brought that farewell letter and 
packet which had So movedethem. 

The good-natured fellow had found Mrs. Sediey only too willing l(» 
receive him, and greatly agitated by the arrival of the piano, which, 
as she conjectured, must hav^ come from George, and was a signal of 
amity on his part. Captain Dobbin did not correct this error of the 
worthy lady, but listened to all her story of complaints and misfortunes 
with great sympathy — condoled wdth her losses and privations, and 
agreed in reprehending the cruel conduct of Mr. Osborne towards his 
first benefactor. When she had eased her overflowing bosom somewhat, 
and poured forth many of her sorrows, he had the courage to ask 
actually t(^ see Amelia, who was above in her room as usual, and whom 
her mother led trembling down stairs. 

Her appearance was so gliastly, and her look of despair so pathetic, 
that honest William Dobbin was frightened as he beheld it ; and read 
the most fatal forebodings in that pale fixed face. After sitting in his 
company a minute or two, she put the packet into his hand, and said, 
“Take this to Captain Osborne, hif you please, and — and I hope he's 
quite well— and it was very kiiid^of you to come and see us— and we 
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like our new house very much. And I — I think I’ll go up stairs. 
Mamma, for I’m not very strong.” And with this, and a curtsey find 
SI smile, the poor child went her way. The mother, as she led her up, 
cast back looks of anguish towards Dobbin. The good fellow wanted 
no such appeal. He loved her himself tpo fondly for that. Inexpres- 
sible grief, and pity, and terror pursued him, and he came away as if he 
was a criminal after seeing her. 

When Osborne heard that his friend had found her, He made hot and 
anxious inquiries regarding the poor child. How was she ? How did • 
she look ? What did she say ? His comrade took his hand, and 
looked him in the face. 

“George, she’s dying,” William Dobbin said, — and could speak no'^*" 
more. » 

There was a buxom Irish servant-girl, who performed all the duties 
of the little house where the Sedley family had found refuge : and this 
girl liad in vain, on many previous days, striven to give Amelia aid or 
consolation. Emmy was much too sad to answer, or even to be aware 
of the attempts the other was m.'iking in her favour. 

Eour hours after the talk between Dobbin and Osborne, this servant- 1 
maid came into Amelia’s room, where she sate as usual, brooding! 
silently over her letters — her little treasures. The girl, smiling, and ' 
looking arch and happy, made many trials to attract poor Emmy’s 
attention, who, however, took no heed of her. 

“Miss Emmy,” said the girl. 

“ I’m coming,” Emmy said, not looking round. 

“ There’s a message,” the maid went on. “ There’s something — siomeii^ 
body — sure, here’s a new letter for you — don’t bo reading them old 
ones any more.” And she gave her a Jetter, which Emmy took 
and read. ^ 

“ I must see you,” the letter said. “ Dearest Emmy — dearest love— - 
dearest wife, come to me.” 

George and her mother were outside, jvaitiug until she had read the ^ 
^ettcr. 


CHAPTEE XIX. - 

MISS CRAWLET AT NURSE. 

We have seen how Mrs. Firkin, the lady’s-maid, as soon as any event 
of importance to the Crawley family came to her knowledge, felt bound 
to communicate it to Mrs. Bute Crawley, at the Eectory ; and have 
before mentioned how particularly kind and attentive that good-natured 
lady was to Miss Crawley’s confidential servant. She had been a 
gracious friend to Mrs. Briggs, the companion, also ; and had secured the 
latter’s good-will by a number of th«£e attentions and promises, which 

L% 
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cost so littls in the making; and are yet so valuable and agreeable to the 
recipient. Indeed every good economist and manager of a household 
must know how cheap and yet how amiable these professions are, and 
what a flavour they give to the most homely dish in life. Who was the 
blundering idiot who said that'‘‘ fine words butter no parsnips ? ” Half 
the parsnips of society are served and rendered palatable with no other 
sauce. As the immortal Alexis Soyer can make more delicious soup 
for a halfpenny than an ignorant cook can concoct with pounds of vege- 
tables and meat, so a skilful artist will make a few simple and pleasing 
phrases go farther than ever so much substantial benefit-stock in the 
hands of a mere bungler. Nay, we know that substantial benefits often 
sicken some stomachs ; whereas,, most will digest any amount of fine 
words, aJid be always eager for more of the same food. Mrs. Bute had 
told Briggs and Firkin so often of the depth of her affection for them ; 
and what she would do, if she had Miss Crawley’s fortune, for friends so 
excellent and attached, that the ladies in question had the deepest regard 
for her ; and felt as much gratitude and confidence as if Mrs. Bute had 
loaded them with the most expensive favours. 

Eawdon Crawley, on the other hand, like a selfish heavy dragoon as 
he was, never took the least trouble to conciliate his ‘aunt’s aide-de- 
camp, showed his contempt for the pair with- entire frankness — made 
Firkin pull off his boots on one occasion — sent her out in the rain on 
ignominious messages — and if he gave her a guinea, flung it to her as if 
it were a box on the ear. As his aunt, too, made a butt of Briggs, the 
Captain followed the example, and levelled his jokes at her — jokes about 
as delicate as a kick from his charger. Whereas, Mrs. Bute consulted 
her in matters of taste or difficulty, admired her poetry, and by a 
thousand acts of kindness and politeness, showed her appreciation of 
^ Briggs ; and if she made FAkin a twopenny-halfpenny present, accom- 
panied it with so many compliments, that the twopence-halfpenny was 
transmuted into gold in the heart of the grateful waiting-maid, who, 
besides, was looking forwards quite contentedly to some prodigious 
benefit which must happen to her on the day when Mrs. Bute came in 
to her fortune. 

The different conduct of these two people is pointed out respectfully 
to the attention of persons commencing the world. Praise everybody, 
I say to such : never be squeamish, but speak out your compliment both 
^int-blank in a man’s face, and behind his back, when you know there 
IS a reasonable chance of his hearing it again. Never lose a chance of 
saying a kind word. As Collingwood never saw a vacant place i^ his 
^ate but he took an acorn out of his pocket and popped it in ; so deal 
with yom* compliments through life. An acorn costs nothing^l but it 
I may sprout into a prodigious bit of timber. 

' In a word, during Eawdon Crawley’s prosperity, he was only obeyed 
with sulky acquiescence ; when his disgrace came, there was nobody to 
help or pity liim. Whereas, wh^n Mrs. Bute took the command at 
Miss Crawley’s house, the garri3o\(r there were charmed to act under 
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such a leader, expecting all sorts of promotion from her promises, her 
generosity, and her kind words. 

That he would, consider himself beaten, after one defeat, and make no 
attempt to regain the position he had lost, Mrs. Bute Crawley never 
allowed herself to suppose. She knew Rebecca to be too clever and 
spirited, and desperate a woman to submit without a struggle ; and felt 
that she must prepare for that combat, and be incessantly watchful 
against assault, or mine, or surprise. 

In tlie first place, though she held the town, was she sure of the prin- 
cipal inlflabitant 1 Would Miss Crawley herself hold out ; and had she 
not a secret longing to welcome back the ousted adversary ? The old 
lady liked Eawdon, and Rebecca, *vI\o amused her. Mrs. Bute could 
not disguise from herself the fact that none of her party cotBcl so con- 
tribute to the pleasures of the town-bred lady. My girls* singing after 
that little odious governess’s, I know is unbearable,” the candid rector’s 
wife owned to herself. “ She always used to go to sleep when Martha 
and Louisa played their duets. Jim’s stiff college manners and poor 
dear Bute’s talk about his dogs and horses always annoyed her. ’ If I 
took her to tl^e Rectory, she would grow angry with us all, and fly, 

I know she would ; and might fall into that liorrid Rawdon’s clutches 
again, and be the victim of that little viper of a Sharp. Meanwhile, it 
is clear to me that she is exceedingly unwell, and cannot move for some 
weeks, at any rate ; during which we must think of some plan to protect 
her from the arts of those unprincipled people.” 

In the very best of moments, if anybody told Miss Crawley that she 
was, or looked ill, the trembling old lady sent off for her doctor ;*and I 
daresay she very unwell after the sudden family event, which might 
serve to shake stronger nerves than hers. *At least, Mrs. Bute thought - 
it was her duty to inform the physician, and the apothecary, and the 
(lame-de-compagnie, and the domestics, that Miss Crawley was in a most 
critical state, and that they were to act accordingly. She had the street 
laid knee-deep with straw ; and the knocker put by with Mr. Bowls’s 
plate. She insisted that the Doctor shoufd call twice a day ; and deluged 
her patient with draughts every two hours. ‘When anybody entered the 
room, she uttered a shs/ishsh so sibilant and ominous, that it frightened 
the poor old lady in her bed, from which she could not look without 
seeing Mrs. Bute’s beady eyes eagerly fixed on her, as the latter sat 
stedfast in the arm-chair by the bed-side. They seemed to lighten in 
the dark (for she kept the curtains closed) as she moved about the room 
on velvet paws like a cat. There Miss Crawley lay for days — ever so 
many days — Mrs. Bute reading books of devotion to her : for nights, 
long nights, during wliicli she had to hear the watchman sing, tlie night- 
light sputter ; visited at midnight, the last thing, by the stealthy apo- 
thecary ; and then left to look at Mrs. Bute’s twinkling eyes, or the 
flicks of yellow that the rushlight threw on the dreary darkened ceiling. 
Hygeia herself would liave fallen sij^ under such a regimen ; and how 
much more this poor old nervous Victim ? It has been said that when 
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Bhe was in health and good spirits, this venerable inhabitant of Vanity 
Fair had as free notions about religion and morals as Monsieur de 
, Voltaire himself could desire, but when illness overtook her, it was 
■ aggravated by tlie most dreadful terrors of death, and an utter cowardice 
took possession of the prostrate old sinner. 

Sick-bed homilies and pious reflections are, to be sure, out of place iu 
mere story-books, and we are not going (after the fashion of some 
novelists of the present day) to cajole the public into a sermon, when 
it is only a comedy that the reader pays his money to witness. But, 
without preaching, the truth may surely bo borne in mind, that the 
bustle, and triumpli, and laughtep, and gaiety which Vanity Fair exhi- 
h-itrdn public, do not always pursue the performer into piivate life, and 
that the most dreary depression of spirits and dismal repentances some- 
times overcome him. Becollection of the best ordained banquets will 
scarcely cheer sick epicures. Reminiscences of the most becoming 
di'esses and brilliant ball-triumphs will go very littlci way to console 
faded beauties. Perhaps statesmen, at a particular period of existence, 
are not much gratifledat thinking over the most triumphant divisions; 
and the success or the pleasure of j^esterday become«>of very small 
account when a certain (albeit uncertain) morrow is in view, about 
which all of us must some day or other be speculating. 0 brother v/earers 
of motley ! Are there not moments when one grows sick of grinning 
and tumbling, and the jingling of cap and bells ? This, dear friends and 
companions, is my amiable object — to walk with you through the Fair, 
to exiimiue the shops and the shows there ; and that we sliould all come 
home after the flare, and the noise, and the gaiety, and be perfectly 
miserable in private. • ' 

c 

“ If that poor man of mine had a head on his shoulders,” Mrs. Bute 
Crawley thought to herself, ‘‘how useful he might be, under present cir- 
cumstances, to this unhappy old lady ! lie might make her repent of 
her shocking free-thinking wa^’s ; he might urge her to do her duty, and 
cast off that odious reprobate who has disgraced himself and his family ; 
and he might induce her to do justice to my dear girls and the two boys, 
wlio reciuire and deserve, I am sure, every assistance which their 
relatives can give them.” 

And, as the hatred of vice is always a progress towards virtue, 
Mi*s. Bute Crawley endeavoured to instil into her sister-in-law a proper 
abhorrence for all Rawdon Crawley’s manifold sins: of which his. 
; uncle’s wife brought forward such a catalogue as indeed would have 
served to condemn a whole regiment of young officers. If a man has 
{committed wrong in life, I don’t know any moralist more anxious to 
.point his errors out to the world than his own relations ; so Mrs. Bute 
bhowed a perfect family interest and knowledge ^oT Rawdon’s history, 
whe had all the particulars of that ugly quarrel with Captain Marker, 
in which Rawdon, wrong from twe beginning, ended in shooting the 
Captain. She knew how the unhappy Lord Bovedale, whose imiiama 
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Had taken a house at Oxford, so that he might be educated there, and 
who had never touched a card in his life 'till he came to London, was 
perverted by Hawdon at the Cocoa Tree, made helplessly tipsy by this 
abominable seducer and perverter of youth, and fleeced of four thousand 
})ounds. She described with the most vivid minuteness the agonies of 
the country families whom he had ruined — the sons whom he had 
plunged into dishonour and poverty — ^the daughters whom he had 
inveigled into perdition. She knew the poor tradesmen who were bank.- 
riipt by his extravagance — the mean shifts and rogueries with which 
he had ministered to it — ^the astounding falsehoods by which he had 
imposed upon the most generous of aunts, and the. ingratitude and ridi- 
cule by which he had repaid her sjjcrifices. She imparted these stories 
gradually to Miss Crawley ; gave hei the whole benefit of thCfll ; 18I^t 
to be her bounden duty as a Christian woman and mother of a family 
to do so ; had not the smallest remorse or compunction for the victim 
whom her tongue was immolating ; nay, very likely thought her act 
was quite meritorious, and plumed herself upon her resolute manner of 
performing it. Yes, if a man’s character is to be abused, say what you 
will, there’s nobody like a relation to do the business. And one is bound 
to own, regarcling this unfortunate wretch of a Rawdoii Crawley, that 
the mere truth Tvas enough to condemn him, and that all inventions of 
scandal were quite superfluous pains on his friends’ parts. 

llcbecca, too, beiug now a relative, came in for the fullest share of 
Ml'S. Bute’s kind inquiries. This indefatigable pursuer of truth (having 
given strict orders that the door was to be denied to all emissaries or 
letters from Kawdon), took Miss' Crawley’s carriage, and drove*to her 
old friend Miss Pinkerton, at Minerva House, Chiswick Mall, to whom 
.she announced’ the dreadful intelligence of^Captaiii Rawdon’s seduction 
by Miss Sharp, and from whom she got sundry strange particulars 
regarding the ex-governess’s birth and fearly history. The friend of 
the Lexicographer had plenty of information to give. Miss J emima 
was made to fetch the drawing-masters receipts and letters. This one 
Avas from a spunging-houso : that entrehted an advance ; another was 
full of gratitude for Rebecca’s reception by the ladies of Chiswick : 
and the last document from the unlucky artist’s pen was that in which, 
from his dying bed, he recommended his orphan child to Miss Pink- 
erton’s protection. There w^ere juvenile letters and petitions from 
Rebecca, too, in the collection, imploring aid for lier father, or declaring 
^ her own gratitude. Perhaps in Vanity Pair there are no better satires 
than letters. Take a bundle of your dear friend’s of ten yeiirs back — 

; your .dear friend whom you hate no>v. Look at a file of your sister’s ] 
i how you clung to eacli other till you quarrelled about the twenty pound 
legacy ! Get down the round-hand scrawls of your son who has half 
; broken your heart with selfish undutifulness since ; or a parcel of your 
own, breathing endless ardour and . love eternal, which were scut back 
by your mistress when she married the Nabob — mistress for 
whom you now care no more tfr* t for Queen Elizabeth. Vows, love, 
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f)romise3, confidences, gratitude, how queerly they read after a while ! 
[There ought to be a law in Vanity Fair ordering the destniction of 
every written document (except receipted tradesmen’s bills) after a 
pertain brief and proper interval. Those quacks and misanthropes who 
advertise indelible Japan ink‘, should bo made to perish along with 
3ieir wicked discoveries. Tlie best ink for Vanity Fair use would be 
one that faded utterly in a couple of days, and left the paper clean and 
: j)lank, so that you might write on it to somebody else. 

From Miss Pinkerton’s the indefatigable Mrs. Bute followed the 
track of Sharp and his daughter back to the lodgings in Greek Street, 
which the defunct painter had occupied ; and where portraits of the 
landlady in white satin, and of tke Jiusband in brass buttons, done by 
'Six ax p 111. lieu of a quarter’s rent, still decorated the parlour walls. 
'Mrs. Stokes was a communicative person, and quickly told all she 
’ knew about Mr. Sharp ; how dissolute and poor he was ; liow good- 
i natured and amusing ; how he was always hunted by bailiffs and duns ; 
how, to the landlady’s horror, though she never could abide the woman, 
he did not marry his wife till a short time before her death ; and what 
a queer little wild vixen his daughter was ; how she kept them all 
laughing with her fun and mimicry ; how she used to fetch the gin 
from the public-house, and was known in all the studios in the quarter 

4n brief, Mrs. Bute got such a full account of her ])ew niece’s 
'parentage, education, and behaviour as would scarcely have pleased 
Rebecca, had the latter known that such inquiries were being niade 
concerning her. 

Of «all these industrious researches Miss Crawley had the full benefit. 

Raw don Crawley was the daughter of an opera-girl. She had 
“danced herself. She had been a model to the painters. She was 
brought up as became her mother’s daughter. She drank gin with her 
father, &c. &c. It was a lost woman who was married to a lost man ; 
and the moral to be inferred from Mrs. Bute’s tale was, that the 
knavery of the pair was irremediable, and that no propefly-conductcd 
person should ever notice theniii again. 

These were the materials which prudent Mrs. Bute gathered together 
in Park Lane, the provisions and ammunition as it were witli wliich 
she fortified the house against the siege which she knew that Rawdon 
and his wife would lay to Miss Crawley. 


But if a fault may be found with her arrangements, it is lliis, that 
she was too eager : she managed rather too well ; undoubtedly she 
made Miss Crawley more ill than was necessary ; and though the old 
invalid succumbed to her authority, it was so harassing and severe, 
that the victim would be inclined to escape at the very first chance 
which fell in lier way. Managing women, the ornaments of their sex, 
— ^women who order e very thing” for everybody, and know so much 
better than any person concerned, what is good for their neighbours, 
4on’t sometimes speculate upon tli^ possibility of a domestic revolt, or 
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upon other extreme consequences resulting from their overstrained 
authority. 

Thus, for instance, Mrs. Bute, with the best intentions no doubt in 
the world, and wearing heraelf to death as she did by foregoing sleep, 
dinner, fresh air, for the sake of her invalid sister -in-law’, carried her 
conviction of the old lady’s illness so far that she almost managed her 
into her coffin. She pointed out her sacritices and their results one day 
to the constant apothecary, Mr. Clump. 

“ I am sure, my dear Mr. Clump,” she said, “no efforts of mine have 
been wanting to restore our dear invalid, whom the ingratitude of her 
nephew lias laid on the bed of sickness, /never shrink from personal 
discomfort : / never refuse to sacrifice myself.” 

“ Your devotion, it must be confessed, is admirable,” Mr. 
with a low bow ; “ but ” — 

“ I have scarcely closed my eyes since my arrival : I give up sleep, 
health, every comfort, to my sense of duty. When my poor James was 
in the small-pox, did I allow any hireling to nurse him ? No.” 

“ You did what became an excellent mother, my dear Madam—the 
best of mothera ; but — ” 

“As the mother of a family and the wife of an English clergyman,! 
humbly trust that my principles are good,” Mrs. Bute said, with a 
happy solemnity of conviction ; “ and, as *ong as Nature supports me, 
never, never, Mr. Clump, will I desert the post of duty. Others may 
bring that gray head with sorrow to the bed of sickness (here Mrs. 
Bute, waving her hand, pointed to one of ohl Miss Crawley’s coffee- 
coloured fronts, which was perched on a stand in the dressing-^oom), 
but I will never quit it. Ah, Mr. Clump ! I fear, I know, that that 
couch needs spiritual as well as medical consolation.” 

“ What I was going to observe, my dear ^adam,” — ^herc the resolute 
Clump once more interposed with a blan^J air — “ what I was going to 
observe when you gave utterance to sentiments which do you so much 
honour, was that I think you alarm’ yourself needlessly about our kind 
friend, and sacrifice your own health too,prodigally in her favour.” 

“ I would lay down my life for my duty, or for any member of my 
husband’s family,” Mrs. Bute interposed. 

“ Yes, Madam, if need were ; but we don’t want Mrs. Bute Crawley 
to be a martyr,” Clump said gallantly. “ Dr. Sv^uills and myself have 
both considered Miss Crawley ’.s case with every anxiety and care, as 
you may suppose. We see her low-spirited and nervous ; family events 
Lave agitated her.” 

“ Her nephew will come to perdition,” Mrs. Crawley cried. 

“ Have agitated her : and you arrived like a guardian angel, my dear 
Madam, a positive guardian angel, I assure you, to soothe her under 
the pressure of calamity. But Dr. Squills and I wore thinking that our 
amiable friend is not in such a state as renders confinement to her bed 
necessary. She is depressed, but this confinement perhaps adds to 
her deju’ession. She should have change, fresh am, gaiety ; the most 
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delightful remedies in the pharmacopoeia,” Mr. Clump said, g- inning 
and showing his handsome teeth. “Persuade her to rise, dear I^iadam ; 
drag her from her couch and her low spirits ; insist upon her taking 
little drives. They will restore the roses too to your cheeks, if 1 may 
BO speak to Mi-s. Bute Crawley.” 

“ The sight of her horrid nephew casually in the Park, where I am 
told the wretch, drives with jbhe brazen partner of his crimes,” Mrs. 
Bute said (letting the cat of selfishness out of the bag of secrecy)? 
“would cause her such a shock, that we should have to bring her 
■ back to bed again. She must not go out, Mr. Clump. She ^hal.l not 
go oiit as long as I remain to watch over her. And as for health, 
what matters it ? I give it cheerfully, Sir. I sacrifice it at the altar 

“ Upon my word, Madam,” Mr. Clump now said bluntly, “ I won't 
answer for her life if she remains locked up in that dark room. She is 
so nervous that we may lose her any day ; and if you w^ish Captain 
Crawley to be her heir, I warn you frankly, Madam, that you are doing 
• your very best to serve him.” 

“ Gracious mercy ! is her life in danger ? ” Mi\s. Bute cried. “ Why. 
why, Mr. Clump, did you not inform me sooner ? ” 

The night before, Mr. Clump and Dr. Squills had had a consultation 
(over a bottle of wine at the house of Sir Lapin Warren, whose lady 
was about to present him with a thirteenth blessing), regarding Miss 
Crawley and her case. 

“What a little harpy that woman from Hampshire is, Clump,” 
SquiUs remarked, “ that has seized upon old Tilly Crawley. Devilish 
good Madeira.” 

“What a fool Rawdon Crawley has been,” Clump replied, “to 
go and many a governes^l There was something about the girl, 
too.” * 

“ Green eyes, fair skin, pretty figure, famous frontal development,” 
Squills remarked. “ There is Bomething about her ; and Crawley 
a fool, Squills.” « 

“A d fool — always was,” the apothecary replied. 

“Of course the old girl will fling him over,” said the physician, and 
after a pause added, “ She’ll cut up well, I suppose.” 

“ Cut up,” says Clump with a grin ; “ I wouldn’t have her cut up for 
two hundred a year.” 

“ That Hampshire woman will kill her in two months, Clump, niy 
boy, if she stops about her,” Dr. Squills said. “ Old woman ; full 
feeder \ nervous subject ; palintation of the heart ; pressure on the 
brain ; apoplexy ; off she goes. Get her up. Squills ; get her out ; or I 
wouldn’t give many weeks’ purchase for your twg hundred a year.” 
And it was acting upon this hint that the worthy apothecary spoke 
with so much candour to Mrs. Bute Crawley. 

' Having the old lady under her hand: in bed: with nobody near, 
Mrs. Bute had made more than obe assault upon her, to induce her to 

V 
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alter her will. But Miss Crawley’s usual terrors regarding death 
increased greatly wJien such dismal propositions were made to her, 
and Mrs. Bute saw that she must get her patient into cheerful spirits 
and health before she could hope to attain the pious object which she 
had in view. Whither to take her was the next puzzle. The only 
place where she is not likely to meet those odious Rawdons is at 
church, and that won’t amuse her, Mrs. Bute justly felt. “We must 
go and visit our beautiful suburbs of London,” she then thought. “ I 
hear they are the most picturesque in the world ; ” and so she had a 
sudden interest for Hampstead, and Hornsey, and found that Dulwicli 
had great charms for her, and getting her victim into her carriage, 
drove her to those rustic spots, • beguiling the little jour neys 
conversations about Rawdon and his wife, and telling every story to 
the old lady w^hicli could add to her indignation against this pair of 
reprobates. 

Perhaps Mrs.Butc pulled the string unnecessarily tight. For though 
she worked up Miss Crawley to a proper dislike of her disobedient 
nephew, the invalid had a great hatred and secret terror of her 
.victimiser, and panted to escape from her. After a brief space, she 
rebelled against Highgato and Hornsey utterly. She would go into 
^10 Park. Mrs. Bute knew they would meet the abominable Rawdon 
^there, and she was right. One day in the ring, Rawdon’s stanhope 
came in sight ; Rebecca was seated by him. In the en:?my’s equipage 
Miss Crawley occupied her usual place, with Mrs. Bute on her left, the 
poodle and Miss Briggs on the back seat. It was a nervous moment, 
and Rebecca’s heart beat quick as she recognised the carriage ; and as 
the two vehicles crossed each other in the line, she clasped her hands, 
and looked towards the spinster with a jace of agonised attachment 
and devotion. Rawdon himself tremble^, and his face grew purple 
beliind his dyed mustachios. Only old Briggs was moved in the other 
carriage, and cast her great eyes nervously towards her old friends. 
Miss Crawley’s bonnef was resolutely turned towards the Serpentine. 
Mrs. Bute happened to be in ecstacies with the poodle, and was calling 
him a little darling, and a sweet little zoggy, and a pretty pet. The 
carriages moved on, each in his line, 

“ Hone, by Jove,” Rawdon said to his wife. 

“ Try once more, Rawdon,” Rebecca answered. Could not you lock 
your wheels into theirs, dearest 1 ” 

Rawdon had not the heart for that manoeuvre. When the carnages 
met again, he stood up in his stanhope ; he raised his hand ready to 
doff his hat ; he looked with all his eyes. But this time Miss Crawley’s 
face was not turned away ; she and Mrs. Bute looked him full in the 
face, and cut tlieir nephew pitilessly. He sank back in his seat with 
oath, and striking out of the ring, dashed away desperately 
homewards. 

It was a gallant and decided triumph for Mrs. Bute. But she felt 
the dauger of many such meeting^*, as she saw the evident nervousness 
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of Miss Crawley ; and she determined that it was most necessary for 
her dear friend’s health, that they should leave town for a while, and 
recommended Brighton very strongly. 


CHAPTETt XX. 

m WniCU CAPTAIN DOBBIN ACTS AS THE MESSENGER OF HYMEN. 

/ Without knowing how, Captain William Dobbin found himself the 
great promoter, arranger, and man^ager of the match between George 
Amelia. But for him it never would have taken place : 
he could not but confess as much to himself, and smiled rather bitterly 
as he thought that he of all men in the world should be the person 
upon whom the care of this marriage had fallen. But though indeed 
the conducting of this negotiation was about as painfifl a task as could 
be set to him, yet when he had a duty to perform. Captain Dobbin was 
accustomed to go through it without many words or much hesitation : 
and, having made up his mind completely, that if Miss Sedley was 
balked of her husband she would die of the disappointment, he was 
determined to use all his best endeavours to keep her alive. 

I forbear to enter into minute particulars of the interview between 
George and Amelia, when the former was brought back to the feet (or 
should we venture to say the arms 1) of his young mistress by the inter- 
vention of his friend honest William. A much harder heart than 
George’s would have melted at the sight of that sweet face so sadly 
ravaged by grief and despair, and at the simple tender accents in which 
she told her little broken-ht^arted story : but as she did not faint when 
her mother, trembling, brought Osborne to her ; and as she only gave 
relief to her overcharged grief, by laying her head on her lover’s 
shoulder and there weeping for a while the most tender, copious, and 
refreshing tears — old Mrs. Sedley, too greatly relieved, thought it was 
best to leave the young persons to themselves ; and so quitted Emmy 
crying over George’s hand, and kissing it humbly, as if he were her 
supreme chief and master, and as if she were quite a guilty and 
unworthy person needing every favour and grace from him. 

This prostration and sweet unrepining obedience exquisitely touched 
and flattered George Osborne. He saw a slave before him in that 
simple yielding faithful creature, and his soul within him thrilled 
secretly somehow at the knowledge of his power. He would be 
igenerous-minded, Sultan as he was, and raise up this kneeling Esther 
l^ind make a queen of her : besides, her sadness and beauty touched him 
"as much as her submission, and so he cheered her, and laised her up 
jmd forgave her, so to speak. All her hopes and feelings, which were 
dying and withering, this her sun having been removed from her, 
bloomed again and at once, its light being restored. You would scarcely 
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have recognised the beaming little face upon Amelia's pillow that night 
as the one that was laid there the night before, so wan, so lifeless, so 
careless of all round about. The honest Irish maid-servant, delighted 
with the change, asked leave to kiss the face that had gi’own all of a 
sudden so rosy. Amelia put her arms round the girl’s neck and kissed 
her with all her heart, like a child. She was little more. She had that 
night a sweet refreshing sleep, like one — and what a ^spring of ine.^- 
pressible happiness as she woke in the morning sunshine ! 

“ He will be here again to-day,” Amelia thought. “ He is the greatest 
and best of men.” And the fact is, that George thought he wzis one of 
the generousest creatures alive ; and that he was making a tremendous 
sacrifice in marrying this young creatijre. 

While she and Osborne were having their delightful 
stairs, old Mrs. Sedley and Captain Dobbin were conversing below upon 
the state of the affairs, and the chances and future arrangements of the 
young people. Mrs. Sedley having brought the two lovers together 
and left them embracing each other with all their might, like a true 
woman, was of opinion that no power on earth would induce Mr. Sedley 
to consent to the match between his daughter and the son of a man 
who had so shamefully, wickedly, and monstrously treated him. And 
she told a long story about happier days and their earlier splendours, 
when Osborne lived in a very humble way in the New Road, and his 
wife was too glad to receive some of Jos’s little baby things, with which 
Mrs. Sedley accommodated her at the birth of one0)f Osborne’s own 
children. The fiendish ingratitude of that man, she was sure, had 
broken Mr. S.’s heart : and as for a marriage, he would never, n^ver, 
never, 7iere2i^pnsent. 

“They must run away together, Ma’am,” Dobbin said, laughing, 

“ and follow the example of Captain RawdoniJrawley, and Miss Emmy’s 
friend the little governess.” Was it possible ] Well she never ! Mrs. 
Sedley was all excitement about this news. She wished that Blenkinsop 
were here to bear it : Blenkinsop always mistrusted that Miss Sharp, 
— What an escape Jos had had! and •she described the already 
well-known love passages between Rebecca and the Collector of 
Boggleywollah. 

It was not, however, Mr. Sedley’s wrath which Dobbin feared, so 
much as that of the other parent concerned, and he owned that he had 
a very considerable doubt and anxiety respecting the behaviour of the 
blaok-browed old tyrant of a Russia merchant in Russell Square. He 
haiy^forbiddcn the match peremptorily Dobbin? thought. He knew - 
what a savage determined man Osborne was, and how he stuck by his 
word. “The only chance George has of reconcilement,” argued his 
friend, “ is by distinguishing himself in the coming campaign. If he 
dies they both go together. If he fails in distinction — what then? He 
has some money from his mother, I have heard — enough to purchase 
his majority — or he must sell put and go and dig in Canada, or rough 
it in a cottage in the country.” With such a partner Dobbin thought 
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he would not mind Siberia — and, strange to say, this absurd and utterly 
imprudent young fellow never for a moment considered that the want 
of means to keep a nice carriage and horses, and of an income which 
should enable its possessors to entertain their friends genteelly, ought 
to operate as bars to the unioi^ of ^eorge and Miss Sedley. 

it was these weighty considerations which made him think too that 
the marriage should take place as quickly as possible. Was he anxious 
himself, I wonder, to have it over ^ — ^as people, when death has occurred, 
like to press forward the funeral, or when a parting is resolved upon, 
fasten it. It is certain that Mr. Dobbin, having taken the matter in 
hand^ was most extraordinarily eager in the conduct of it. He urged 
on (Jeorge the necessity of immediate action : he showed the chances of 
^ajee^^^u^jliation with his father, which a favourable mention of his name 
in the Gazette must bring about. If need were he would go himself 
and brave both the fathers in the business. At all events, he besought 
George to go through with it before the orders came, which every- 
body expected, for the departure of the regiment from England on 
foreign service. 

Bent upon these hymeneal projects, and with the applause and con- 
sent of Mrs. Sedley, who didlaolTcare to break the matter personally to 
her husband, Mr. Dobbin went to seek John Sedley at his house of call 
in the City, the Tapioca Coffee-house, where, since his own offices were 
shut up, and fate had overtaken liim, the poor broken-down old gentle- 
man- used to beta^ himself daily, and write letters and receive them, 
and tie them up imo mysterious bundles, several of which he carried in 
the flaps of his coat. I don’t know anything more dismal than chat 
business and bustle and mystery of a ruined man : those letters from 
the wealthy which he shows you : those worn greasy documents pro- 
mising support and offering^condolence which he places wistfully before 
you, and on which he builds liis hopes of restoration and future fortune. 
My beloved reader has no 3oubt iii the course of his experience been 
waylaid by many such a luckless companion. He tal^s^ou into the 
comer ; he has his bundle of papers out of his gaping coat pocket ; and 
the tape ofl^ and the string in his mouth, and the favourite letters 
selected and laid before you^ and who does not know the sad eager 
hi^-crazy look which he fixes on you with his hopeless eyes ? 

Changed into a man, of this sort, Dobbin found the once florid, jovial, 
and prosperous John Sedley. His coat, that used to be so glossy and 
trim, was white at the seams, and the buttons showed the copper, liis 
f;tllen ami yinwinalini-n • his frill and neckcloth hung linfD 
under his bagging waistcoat. When ho used to treat the boys in old 
days at a coffee-house, he would shout and laugh louder than anybody 
there, and have all the waiters skipping round him ; it was quite 
painful to see how humble and civil he was to John of the Tapioca, a 
blear-eyed old attendant in dingy stockings and cracked pumps, whoso 
business it was to serve glasses of wafei», and bumpers of ink in 
pewjber, and slices of paper to the frequenters of this dreary house of 
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entertainment, where nothing else seemed to be consumed. As for 
William Dobbin, whom he had tipped repeatedly in his youth, and 
who had been the old gentleman’s butt on a thousand occasions, old 
Sedley gave his hand to him in a very hesitating humble manner now, 
and called him “ Sir.” A feeling of shame and remorse took possession 
of William Dobbin as the broken old man so received and addressed 
liim, as if he himself had been somehow guilty of the nysfortunes which 
had brought Sedley so low. 

“ I am very glad to see you, Captain Dobbin, sir,” says he, after a 
skulking look or two at his visitor (whose lanky figure and military 
appearance caused some excitement likewise to twinkle in the blear 
eyes of the waiter in the cracked d^,nciug-pumps, and awakened the 
old lady in black, who dozed among the mouldy old coffee-aifrp^?<^tl^* 
bar). “How is the worthy alderman, and my lady, your excellent 
mother, sir 1 ” He looked round at the waiter as he said “ My lady,” 
as much as to say, ‘^Ilark ye, John, I have friends still, and persons of 
rank and reputfttion, too.” ‘‘ Are you come to do anything in my way, 
sir ? My young friends, Dale and Spiggot, do all my business for me 
now, until my new offices are ready ; for I’m only here temporarily, you 
know. Captain.* What cjyi we do for you, sir ? Will, you like to take 
anything ? ” 

Dobbin, with a great deal of hesitation and stuttering, protested that 
he was not in the least hungry or thirsty ; that he had no business to 
transact ; that ho only came to ask if Mr. Sedley* was well, and to 
shako hands with an old friend ; and, he added, with a desperate 
perversion of truth, My mother is very well — that is, she’s been very 
unwell, and is only waiting for the first fine day to go out and call 
upon Mrs. Sedley. How is Mrs. Sedley, sir ? I hope she’s quite well.” 
And here he paused, reflecting on his own -eonsummate hypocrisy ; for 
the day was as fine, and the sunshine as bright as it ever is in CoflSn 
Court, where the Tapioca Coffee-house is situated : and Mr. Dobbin 
remembered that he had seen Mrs. Sedley himself only an hour before, 
having driven Osborne down to Fulham^ his gig, and left him there 
tcte'CL'tete with Miss Amelia. 

‘‘My wife will he very happy to see her ladyship,” Sedley replied, 
pulling out his papers. “ I’ve a very kind letter here frpm your father, 
sir, and beg my respectful compliments to him. Lady D. will find us 
in rather a smaller house than we were accustomed to receive our 
friends in ; but it’s snug, and the change of air does good to my 
daughter, who was suffering in town rather — you remember little 
Emmy, sir ? — yes, suffering a good deal.” The old gentleman’s eyes 
were wandering as he spoke, and he was thinking of something else, 
as he sate tlirumming on his papers and fumbling at the worn red tape. 

You’re a iniUtary man,” he went on ; “ I ask you, Bill Dobbin, could 
any man ever have speculated upon the return of that Corsican 
scoundrel from Elba ? When the allied sovereigns were here last year, 
and wo gave ’em that dinner in the City, sir, and we saw the Tcmi>le of 
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Concord, and the fireworks, and the Chinese bridge in St. Jamen’a 
Park, could any sensible man suppose that peace wasn’t really con- 
cluded, after we’d actually sung Te Deum for it, sir? I ask yop, 
William, could I suppose that the Emperor of Austria was a damned 
traitor — a traitor, and nothing more 1 I don’t mince words — a double- 
faced infernal traitor and schemer, who meant to have his son-in-law 
back all along. And 1 say that the escape of Boney from Elba was a 
damned imposition and plot, sir, in which half the powers of Europe 
were concerned, to bring the funds down, and to ruin this country. 
That’s why I’m here, William. That’s wliy my name is in the 'Gazette. 
Why, sir ? — ^because I trusted the Emperor of Russia and the Prince 
jglp^ ent. L ook here. Look at my papers. Look what the funds were 
^'tne ik of March — what the French fives were when I bought for 
the account. And what they’re at now. There was collusion, sir, or 
that villain never would have escaped. Wliere was the English Com- 
missioner. who allowed him to get away ? He ought to be shot, sir — 
brought to a court-martial, and shot, by Jove.” 

We’re going to hunt Boney out, sir,” Dobbin said, rather alarmed 
at the ixtry of the old man, the veins of whose forehead began to swell, 
and who sate drumming his papers with hi# clenched list. ‘‘We are 
going to hunt him out, sir — ^the Duke’s in Belgium already, and we 
expect marching-orders every day.” 

“ Give him no quarter. Bring back the villain’s head, sir. Shoot 

the coward down, *sir,” Sedley roared. “ I’d enlist myself, by ; 

but I’m a broken old man — ^ruined by that damned scoundrel — and by 
a parcel of swindling thieves in this country whom I made, sir, and 
who are rolling in their carriages now,” he added, with a break in his 
voice. » 

Dobbin was not a little affected by the sight of this once kind old 
frierid, crazed almost with misfortune and raving with senile anger. 
Pity the fallen gentleman : you to whom money and fair repute are 
the chiefest good ; and so, surely, are they in Vanity Fair. 

“ Yes,” he continued, “ there are some vipers that you warm, and 
j they sting you afterwards. There are some beggars that you put on 
liorseback, and they’re the first to ride you down. You know wlioiii 
I mean, William Dobbin, my boy. I mean a purse-proud villain in 
Russell Square, whom I knew without a shilling, and whom I pray and 
hope to see a beggar as he was when I befriended him.” 

“I have heard something of this, sir, from my friend, George,” 
Dobbin said, anxious to come to his point. “The quafrel between you 
and his father has cut him up a great deal, sir. Indeed, I’m the bearer 
of a message from him.” 

“ O, tluW's your errand, is it ? ” cried the old man, jumping up. 
“What! perliaps he condoles with me, does he? Very land of him, 
the stiff-backed prig, with his dandified airs and West-end swagger. 
He’s hankering about my house, is he still ? . If my son had the courage 

a man, he’d shoot him. He’s as big a villain as his father. I won’t 
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have his name mentioned in my house. 1 curse the day that ever I let 
him into it ; and I'd rather see my daughter dead at my feet than 
married to him.” 

“His father’s harshness is not George’s fault, sir. Your daughter’s " ' 
love for him is as much your doing as his. Who are you, that you are 
to play with two young people’s affections and break their hearts at 
your will ] ” , 

Recollect it’s not his father that bre aks the matclii^” old Sedley 
cried out. “ It’s I that forbid it. That family and mine are separated 
for ever. , I’m fallen low, but not so low as that : no, no. And so you 
may tell the whole race— son, and father, and sisters, and all.” 

“It’s my belief, sir, that you have, not the power or the right to 
separate those two,” Dobbin answered in alow voice ; “and 
don’t give your daughter your consent it will be her duty to marry, 
without it. There’s no reason she should die or live miserably because 
you are wrong-headed. To my thinking she’s just as much married as 
if tlie banns had been read in all the churches in London* And what 
better answer can there be to Osborne’s charges against you, as charges 
there are, than that his son claims to enter your family and marry your 
daughter ? ” • 

A light of something like satisfaction seemed to break over old 
Sedley as this point was put to him : but he still persisted that with 
his consent the marriage between Amelia and George should never 
take place. 

“We must do it without,” Dobbin said, smiling, and told Mr. Sedley 
as he had told Mrs. Sedley in the day, before, the story of Rebecca’s 
elopement with Captain Crawley. It evidently amused the old gentle- 
man. “You’re terrible fellows, you Captains,” said he, tying up his 
papei’s ; and his face wore something like a smile upon it, to the 
astonishment of the blear-eyed waiter who^now entered, and had never 
seen such an expression upon Sedley’s countenance since he had used 
the dismal coffee-house. 

The idea of hitting his enemy 03bom6*such a blow soothed, perhaps, 
the old gentleman : and, their colloquy presently ending, he and Dobbin 
parted pretty good friends, 

“ My sisters say she has diamonds as big as pigeons* eggs,” George 
said laughing. “ How they must set off her complexion 1 A perfect 
illumination it must be when her jewels are on her neck. Her jet- 
black hair is as .curly as Sambo’s. I dare say she wore a nose -ring 
when she went to court ; and with a plume of feathers in her toj^cnot 
she would look a perfect Belle Sauvage.” 

George, in conversation with Amelia, was rallying the appearance^ 
of a young lady of whom his father and sisters had lately made the 
acquaintance, and who was an object of vast respect to the Russell 
Square family. She was reported to have I don’t know how man^ 
nla/atations in the West Indies ; a deal of^ money in the funds ; and 
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ihree stars to her name in the East India stockholders* list. She had a 
’ mansion in Surrey, and a house in Portland Place. The name of the 
I rich West India heiress had been mentioned with applause in the 
Morning Post, Mrs. Haggistoun, Colonel Haggistoun’s widow, her 
relative, “chaperoned” her, and kept her house. She was just from 
school, where she had completed her education, and George and his 
sisters had met Jier at an evening party .at old Hulker’s house, Devon- 
shire Place (Hulker, Bullock, & Co. were long the correspondents of 
her house in the “West Indies), and the girls had made the most cordial 
advances to her, which the heiress had received with great good 
humour. An orphan in her position — ^with her money — so interesting ! 
the Misses Osborne said. They, were full of their new friend when 
•^WT^iR+urued from the ITulker ball to Miss Wirt, their companion : 
they had made aiTangements for continually meeting, and had the 
carri.age and drove to see her the very next d.ay. Mrs. Haggistoun. 
Colonel Haggistoun’s widow, a relation of Lord Binkie, and always 
talking of him, struck the dear unsophisticated girls as 'rather haughty, 
and too much inclined to talk about her great relations : but Bhoda 
was everything they could wish-t-the frankest, kindest, most agreeable 
creature — ^wanting a little polish, but so good-natured. The girls 
Christian-named each other at once. * 

“ You should have seen her dress for court, Emmy,” Osborne cried, 
laughing. “ She came to my sisters to show it off, befoie she was 
presented in state by my Lady Binkie, the Haggistoun’s kinswoman. 
She’s related to every one, that Haggistoun. Her diamonds blazed 
out like Vauxhall on the night we w^ere there. (Do you remember 
Vauxhall, Emmy, and Jos singing to his dearest diddle iddle .arling ?) 
Diamonds and mahogany, my dear ! think what an advantageous con- 
trast — ^and the white feathers in her hair — I mean in her wool. She 
had ear-rings like chandeliers ; you might lijive lighted ’em up,, by 
Jove — ^and a yellow satin train that streeled after her like the tail of a 
comet.” 

“How old is she?” asked' Emmy, to whom George was rattling 
away regarding this dark paragon, on the morning of their re-union — 
r.attling away as no other man in the world surely could. 

“ Why, the Black Princess, though she has only just left school, must 
be two or three and twenty. And you should see the hand she writes ! 
Ml'S. Colonel Haggistoun usually writes her letters, but in a moment of 
confidence, she put pen to paper for my sisters ; she spelt satin satting, 
and Saint James’s, S.aint Jams.” 

“ Why, surely it must be Miss Swartz, the parlour boarder,” Emmy 
said, remembering that good-natured young Mulatto girl, who had been 
so hysterically affected when Amelia left Miss Pinkerton’s academy. 

“The very name,” George said. “ Her father was a German jew — a 
slave-owner they say — connected with the Ctonnibal Islands in some 
way or other. He died last ye.ar, and Miss Pinkerton has finished her 
education. She can play two pieces on the piano ; she knows three 
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BOiigs ; she can write when Mrs. Haggistoun is by to spell for her ; and 
Jane and Maria already have got to love her as a sister.” 

“ I wish they would have loved me,” said Emmy, wistfully. “ They 
were always very cold to me.” 

“My dear child, they would have loved you if you had had two 
hundred thousand pounds,” George replied. “That is the way in 
which they have been brought up. Ours is a read^t-money society. 
Wo live among bankers and city big-wigs, and be hanged to them, and 
eveiy man, as he talks to you, is jingling his guineas in his pocket. 
There is* that jackass Fred Bullock, is going to marry Maria — there's 
Goldmore, the East India Director, there’s Dipley, in the tallow trade 
— OUT trade,” George said, with an ptieasy laugh and a blush. “ Curse 
the whole pack of money-grubbing vulgarians ! I fall asleep 
great heavy dinners. I feel ashamed in my father’s great stupid 
parties. I’ve been accustomed to live with gentlemen, and men of the 
world and fashion, Emmy, not with a parcel of turtle-fed tradesmen. 
Dear little woAan, you are the only person of our set who ever 
looked, or thought, or spoke like a lady : and you do it because you’re 
an angel and can’t help it. Don’t remonstrate. You are the only 
lady. Didn’t *Miss Crawley remark it, who has lived in the best 
company in Europe 1 And as for Crawley, of the Life Guards, hang 
it, he’s a fine fellow : and I like him for marrying the girl he had 
chosen.” 

Amelia admired Mr. Crawley very much, too, for this ; and trusted 
Rebecca would be happy wdth him, and hoped (with a laugh) Jos 
would be consoled. And so the pair went on prattling, os in .quite 
early days. Amelia’s confidence being perfectly restored to her, though 
she expressed a great deal of pretty jealoTjsy about Miss Swartz, and 
professed to be dreadfully frightened — ^lik% a hypocrite as she was — 
lest George should forget her for the heifess and her money and her 
estates in Saint Kitts. But the fact is, she was a great deal too happy 
to have fears or dbubts or misgivings of any sort ; and having George 
at her side again, was not afraid of any Ifeiress or beauty, or indeed of 
any sort of danger. 

When Captain Dobbin came back in the afternoon to these people — 
which he did with a great deal of sympathy for them — it did his heart 
good to see how Amelia had. grown yoimg again — ^how she laughed, 
and chirped, and sang familiar old songs at the piano, which were only 
Interrupted by the bell from without proclaiming Mr. Sedley’s return 
from the City, before whom George received a signal to retreat. 

Beyond the first smile of recognition — ^and even that was an hypo- 
crisy, for she thought his arrival rather provoking — Miss Sedley did 
not once notice Dobbin during his visit. But was content, so that 
be saw her happy ; and thankful to have been the means of making 
her so. 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

A quarrel ABOUT^Alf HEIRESS. 

^ Love may be'‘felt for any young lady endowed with such qualities as 
• Miss Swartz possessed ; and a great dream of ambition entered into 
old Mr. Osborne’s soul, which she was to realise. He encouraged, 
;with. the utmost enthusiasm and friendliness, liis daughters’* amiable 
‘attachment to the young heiress, and protested that it gave him the 
ist pleasure as a father tb ^see the love of his girls so well 

“You won’t find,” ho would say to Miss Bhoda, “that splendour and 
rank to which you are accustomed at the West End, my dear Miss, at 
our humble mansion in Bussell Square. My daughters are plain, 
disinterested girls, but their hearts are in the right place, and theyVe 
conceived an attachment for you which does them honour — I say, which 
does them honour. I’m a plain, simple, humble British merchant — an 
honest one, as my respected friends Hulker & Bullock will vouch, who 
were the correspondents of your late lamented father. You’ll find us a 
united, simple, happy, and I think I may say respected, family — a plain 
table, a plain people, but a warm welcome, my dear Miss Bhoda — 
/Bhoda, let me say, for my heart warms to you, it does really. I’m a 
; frank man, and I like you. A glass of Champagne ! Hicks, Champagne 
1 to Miss Swartz.” 

There is little doubt that old Osborne believed all he said, and that 
the girls were quite earnest in their protestations of affection for Miss 
r Swartz. People in Yanity Pair fasten on to rich folks quite naturally. 
If the simplest people are disposed to look not a little kindly on ^eat 
Prosperity, (for I defy any member of the British nublic to say that 
the notion of Wealth has not something awful and pleasing to him ; 
and you, if you are told that the man next you at dinner has got half a 
million, not to look at him with a certain interest ;) — if the simple look 
benevolently on money, how much more do your old worldlings regard 
it ! Their affections nish out to meet and welcome money. Iheir kind 
sentiments awaken spontaneously towards the interesting possessors 
of it. I know some respectable people who don’t consider themselves 
at liberty to indulge in friendship for any individual who has* not a 
certain competency, or place in society. They give a loose to their 
feelings on proper occasions. And the proof is, that the major part of 
the Osborne family, who had not, in fifteen years, been able to get up a 
hearty regard for Amelia Sedley, became as fond of Miss Swartz in the 
course of a single evening as the most romantic advocated friendship 
at first-sight could desire. 

What a match for George she’d be (the sister and Miss Wirt agreed), 
and how much better than that insignificant little Amelia ! Such 
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A dashing young fellow as he is, with liis good looks, rank, and 
accomplishments, would be the very husband for her. Visions of 
balls in Portland Place, presentations at Court, and introductions to; 
half the peerage, filled the minds of the young ladies ; who talked of 
nothing but George and his grand acquaintances to their beloved new ; 
friend. 

Old Osborne thought she would be a great match, tooj for his son. He 
should leave the army ; he should go into Parliament ; he should cut a 
figure in the fashion and in the state. His blood boiled with honest 
British exultation, as he saw the name of Osborne ennobled in the 
person of his son, and thought that he might be the progenitor of a 
glorious line of baronets. He worked 4n the City and on ’Change, until ' 
he knew everything relating to the fortune of the heirest, hb^ 
money was placed, and where her estates lay. Young Fred Bullock, 
one of his chief informants, would have liked to make a bid for her him- 
self (it was so the young banker expressed it), only he was booked to 
Maria Osborne.* But not being able to secure her as a wife, the disin- 
terested Fred quite approved of her as a sister-in-law. “ Let George 
cut in directly and win her,” was his advice. “ Strike while the iron’ier 
liot, you know — ^while she’s fresh to the town : in a few weeks some 

d fellow from the West End will. come in with a title and a rotten 

rent-roll and cut all us City men out, as Lord Fitzrufus did last year 
with Miss Grogram, who was actually engaged to Podder, of Podder & 
Brown’s, 'l.'he sooner it is done the better, Mr. Osborne ; them’s my 
sentiments,” the wag said ; though, when Osborne had left the bank 
parlour, Mr. Bullock remembered Amelia, and what a pretty girl she 
was, and how attached to George Osborne ; and he gave up at least ten 
seconds of his valuable time to regretting^ the misfortune which had 
befallen that unlucky young woman. • 

While thus George Osborne’s good feeliligs, and his good friend and 
genius, Dobbin, were carrying back the truant to Amelia’s feet, George’s 
parent and sisters were arranging this splendid match for him, which 
they never dreamed he would resist. * 

Wien the elder Osborne gave wjiat he called “ a hint,” there was no 
possibility for the most obtuse to mistake his meaning. He called 
kicking a footman down-stairs, a hint to the latter to leave his service. 
With his usual frankness and delicacy he told Mrs. Haggistoun that he 
would give her a check for five thousand pounds on the day his son 
was married to her ward ; and called that proposal a hint, and consi- 
dered it a very dexterous piece of diplomacy. He gave George finally ' 
such another hint regarding the heiress ; and ord^ed him to marry hei ; 
out of hand, as ho w'ould have ordered his butler to draw a cork, or his 
clerk to write a letter. ^ 

This imperative hint disturbed George a good deal. He was in the ’ 
very first enthusiasm and delight of his second courtship of Amelia, 
which was inexpressibly sweet to him. The contrast of her manners and 
appearance with those of the heiress, made the idea of a union with the 
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latter appear doubly ludicrous and odious. Carriages and opera-boxes, 
thought he ; fancy being seen in them by the side of such a mahogany 
' charmer as that ! Add to all, that the Junior Osborne was quite as 
i oBSfmale as the Senior : when he wanted a thing, quite as firm in his 
resolution to get it ; and quite as violent when angered, as his father in 
his most stern moments. 

On the fii’st day when his father formally gave him the hint that ho 
was to place his affections at Miss Swartz’s feet, George temporised with 
the old gentleman. "You should have thought of the matter sooner, 
sir,” .he said. " It can’t be done now, when we’re expecting every day 
to go on foreign service” Wait till my return, if I do return ; ” and 
^len he represented, that the tinie when the regiment was daily expect- 
ingw quit England, was exceedingly ill-chosen : that the few days or 
I weeks during which they were still to remain at home, must be devoted 
to business and not to love-making : time enough for that when he came 
home with his majority ; " for, I promise you,” said he, with a satisfied 
air, "that one way or otlier you shall read the name of George Osborne 
in the Gazette.” 

The father’s reply to this was founded upon the information which 
he had got in the City : that the West End chaps would infallibly catch 
hold of the heiress if any delay took place : that if he didn’t many 
Miss S., he might at least have an engagement in writing, to come 
into effect when he returned to England ; and that a man who could 
get ten thousand a year by staying at home, was a fool to risk Ids 
life abroad. 

" Sb that you would have me shown up as a coward, sir, and our 
name dishonoured for the sake of Miss Swartz’s money,” George 
interposed. 

This remark staggered th^ old gentleman ; but as he had to reply to 
it, and as his mind was nevertheless made up, he said, “You will dine 
here to-morrow, ‘sir, and every day Miss Swartz comes, you will be here 
to pay your respects to her. If you want for money, call upon 
Mr. Chopper.” Thus a new obstacle was in George’s way, to interfere 
with his plans regarding Amelia ; and about which he and Dobbin had 
more than one confidential consultation. His friend’s opinion respecting 
the line of conduct which he ought to pursue, we know already. And 
as for Osborne, when he was once bent on a thing, a fresh obstacle or 
two onl}^ rendered him the more resolute. 

The dark object of the conspiracy into which the chiefs of the 
.Osborne family had entered, was quite ignorant of all their plans 
X%arding her (which, strange to say, her friend and chaperon did not 
divulge), and, taking lill the young ladies’ flattery* for genuine senti- 
ment, and being, as we have before had occasion to show, of a very 
warm and impetuous nature, responded to their affection with quite a 
tropical ardour. And if the truth may be told, I dare say that she* too 
had some selfish attraction in the Bussell Square house ; and in a word, 
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thought George Osborne a very nice young man. His whiskers had] 
made an impression upon her, on the very first night she beheld them/ 
at the ball at Messrs. Hulkers ; and, as we know, she was not the first 
woman who had been charmed by them. George had an air at once 
swaggenng and melancholy, languid and fierce. He looked like a man 
who had passions, secrets, and private harrowing griefs and adventures. 
His voice was rich and deep. He would say it was a yarm evening; or 
ask his partner to take an ice, with a tone as sad and confidential as it 
he were breaking her mother’s death to her, or preluding a declaration 
of love. • He trampled over all the young bucks of his father’s circle, 
and was the hero among those third-rate men. Some few sneered dt him 
and hated him. Some, like Bobbin, fanatically admired him. And his 
whiskers had began to do their work, and to curl themselv^ rcuuJ 
•►affections of Miss Swartz. 

Whenever there was a chance of meeting him in Russell Square, that 
simple and good-natured young woman was quite in a flurry to see her 
dear Miss Osbefmes. She went to great expenses in new gowns, and 
bracelets, and bonnets, and in prodigious feathers. She adorned her^ 
person with her utmost skill to please the Conqueror, and exhibited all I 
her simple accomplishments to win his favour. The girls would ask 
her, with the greatest gravity, for a little music, and she would sing her 
h three songs and play her two little pieces as often as ever they asked, 
and with an always increasing pleasure to herself. During these 
delectable entertainments, Miss Wirt and the chaperon sate by, and 
conned over the peerage, and talked about the nobility. 

The day after George had his hint from his father, and a shopt time 
before the hour of dinner, he was lolling upon a sofa in the drawing- 
room in a very becoming and perfectly natural attitude of melancholy. 
He had been, at his father’s request, to Mrf Chopper in the city, (the old 
gentleman, though he gave great sums to* his son, would never specify 
any fixed allowance for him, and rewarded him only as he was in the 
humour). He had then been to pass three hours with Amelia, his dear 
little Amelia, at Fulham ; and ho came»home to find his sisters spread 
in starched muslin in the drawing-room, the dowagers cackling in the 
f)ack-ground, and houest Swartz in her favourite amber-coloured satin, 
witli turquoise-bracelets, countless rings, flowers, feathers, and all sorts ^ 
of tags and gimcracks, about as elegantly decorated as a she chimney- 
sweep on May day. 

The girls, after vain attempts to engage him in conversation, talked 
about fashions and the last drawing-room until he was perfectly sick of 
their chatter. He contrasted their behaviour with little Emmy’s — 
their shrill voices with her tender ringing tones ; their attitudes and 
their elbows and their starch, with her humble soft movements and 
modest graces. Poor Swartz was seated in a place where Emmy had 
been accustomed to sit. Her bejewelled hands lay sj^rawliug in hei 
amber satin lap. Her tags and ear-rings twinkled, and her big eyes 
rolled about. She was doing nothing with perfect contentment, and 
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r thinking herself charming. Anything so becoming as the satin the 
sisters had never seen. 

“ Dammy,” George said to a confidential friend, “ she looked like a 
China doll, which has nothing to do all day but to grin and wag its 
head. By Jove, Will, it was all I could do to prevent myself from 
throwing the sofarcushion at her.” .He restrained that exhibition of 
sentiment, however. 

The sisters began to play the Battle of Prague. “ Stop that d 

thing,” George howled out in a fury from the sofa. “ It makes me mad. 
You j)lay us something. Miss Swartz, do. Sing something, ‘anything 
but the Battle of Prague.” 

“ Shall I sing Blue Eyed Maryj. oy the air from the Cabinet 1 ” Miss 
^5l??fft2‘ask3d. 

“ That sweet thing from the Cabinet,” the sisters said. 

“ We’ve had that,” replied the misanthrope on the sofa. 

“ I can sing Eluvy du Tajy,” Swartz said, in a meek voice, “ if I had 
the words.” It was the last of the worthy young woman’s collection. 

“ 0, Fleuve du Tage,” Miss Maria cried ; “ we have the song,” and 
went to fetch the book in which it was. 

* Now it happened that this song, then in the height of the fiishion, had 
been given to the young ladies by a young friend of tlieirs, whose name 
was on the title, and Miss Swartz, having concluded the ditty with 
George’s applause (for he remembered that it was a favourite of 
Amelia’s), was hoping for an encore perhaps, and fiddling with the 
leaves of the music, when her eye fell upon the title, and she saw 
“ Amelia Sedley ” written in the corner. 

“ Lor ! ” cried Miss Swartz, spinning swiftly round on the music-stool, 
“ is it mi/ Amelia ? Amelij^ that was at Miss P.’s at Hammersmith 1 
I know it is. It’s her, and-^-Tell me about her — where is she 1 ” 

“Don’t mention her,” Miss Maria Osborne said hastily. “Her 
family has disgraced itself. Her father cheated papa, and as for her, 
she is never to be mentioned Aere.^* This was Miss Maria’s return for 
George’s rudeness about the Battle of Prague. 

“ Are you a friend of Amelia’s 1 ” George said, bouncing up. God 
bless you for it. Miss Swartz. Don’t believe what the girls say. S/ie*s 
not to blame at any rate. She’s the best ” — 

“You know you’re not to speak about her, George,” cried Jane. 

Papa forbids it.” 

“ Who’s to prevent me ?” George cried out. “ I wi/l speak of her. I 
I say she’s the best, the kindest, the gentlest, the sweetest girl in England ; 
/ and that, bankrupt or no, my sisters are not fit to hold candles to her. 
If you like her, go and see her. Miss Swartz ; she wants friends now ; 
and I say, God bless everybody who befriends her. Anybody wlio 
speaks kindly of her is my friend ; anybody who speaks against her is 
my enemy. Thank you. Miss Swartz;” and he went up and wrung 
her hand. 

“ George ! George ! ” one of the sisters cried imploringly. 
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“ I say ” George said fiercely, “ I thank everybody who loves Amelia 
Sed — He stopped. Old Osborne was in the room with a face livid 
with rage, and eyes like hot coals. 

Tliough George had stopped in his sentence, yet, his blood being up,| 
he was not to be cowed by all the generations of Osborne ; rallying ' 
instantly, he replied to the bullying look of his father, with another so ( 
indicative of resolution and defiance, that the elder man quailed in his 
turn, and looked away. He felt that the tustle was coming. “ Mrs. 
Haggistoun, let me take you down to dinner,” he said. “ Give your arm 
to Miss Swartz, George,” and they marched. 

‘‘ Miss Swartz, I love Amelia, and we’ve been engaged almost all ouv 
lives,” Osborne said to his partner^; and during all the dinner, George 
rattled on with a volubility which surprised himself, an(> inadis his'^ 
father doubly nervous for the fight which was to take place as soon as 
the ladies were gone. 

The difference between the pair was, that while the father was violent'" 
and a bully, the'son had thrice the nerve and courage of the parent, and 
could not merely make an attack, but resist it ; and finding th:rti the 
moment was now come when the contest between him and his father 
was to be decided, he took his dinner with perfect coolness and appetite 
before the engagement began. Old Osborne, on the contraiy, was 
nervous, and drank much. He floundered in his conversation with the 
ladies, his neighbours : George’s coolness only rendering him more 
angry. It made him half mad to see the calm way in which George, 
flapping his napkin, and with a swaggering bow, opened the door for 
the ladies to leave the room ; and filling himself a glass of •wine, 
smacked it, and looked his father full in the face, as if to say, “ Gen- 
tlemen of the Guard, fire first.” The old^man also took a supply of i 
ammunition, but Ids decanter clinked agaihst the glass as he tried to ' 
fill it. 

After giving a great heave, and with a purple choking face, lie then 
began. “ How dare you, sir, mention that pex'son’s name before Miss 
Swartz to-day, in my drawing-room ? 1 ask you, sir, how dare you 
do it •? ” 

“ Stop, sir,’- says George, “ don’t say dare, sir. Dare isn’t a word to 
be used to a Captain in the British Army.” 

“ I shall sa}’- what I like to my son, sir. I can cut him off with a 
shilling if I like. I can make him a beggar if I like. I wiU say what 
I like,” the elder said. 

I’m a gentleman though I am your son, sir,” George answered 

aught ily. “Any communications wdiich you have to make to me, or 
any orders which you may please to give, I beg may be couched in that 
kind of language which I am accustomed to hear.” 

Whenever the lad assumed his haughty maimer, it always created 
either great awe or great irritation iu the parent. Old Osborne stood 
in secret terror of his son as a better gentleman than himself ; and 
poihaps my readers may have remarked in their experience of thia 
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Vanity Fair of ours, that there is no character which a low-minded 
man so much mistrusts, as that of a gentleman. 

“ My father didn’t give me the education you have had, nor the advan- 
tages you have had, nor the money you have had. If I had kept the 
company some folks have had through my <means, perhaps my son 
wouldn’t have any reason to brag, sir, of his superiority and West End 
airs (these words were uttered in the elder Osborne’s most sarcastic 
tones). But it wasn’t considered the part of a gentleman, in my time, 
for a man to insult his father. If I’d done any such thing, mine would 
have, kicked me down stairs, sir.” 

“ I never insulted you, sir. I said I begged you to remember your 
son was a gentleman as well as yo.nrself. I know very well that you 
me plenty of money,” said George (fingering a bundle of notes 
which he had got in the morning from Mr. Chopper). “ You tell it me 
often enough, sir. There’s no fear of my forgetting it.” 

‘‘I wish you’d remember other things as well, sir,” the sire 
answered. “ I wish you’d remember that in this house — so long as you 
choose to honour it with your company^ Captain — I’m the master, and 
that name, and that that— that you— that I say ” — 

“ That what, sir 1 ” George asked, with scarcely a sneer, filling another 
glass of claret. 

! ” burst out his father with a screaming oath — that the 

nime of those Sedleys never be mentioned here, sir— not one of the 
whole damned lot of ’em, sir.” 

" It wasn’t I, sir, that introduced Miss Sedley’s name. It was my 
sisters who spoke ill of her to Miss Swartz ; and by Jove I’ll defend 
her wherever I go. Nobody shall speak lightly of that name in my 
presence. Our family haf done her quite enough injury already, I 
think, and may leave off railing her now she’s down. I’ll shoot any 
man but you who says a wdrd against her.” 

‘‘ Go on, sir, go on,” the old gentleman said, his eyes starting out ol 
Ills head. 

“ Go on about what, sir ? a^out the way in which we’ve treated that 
angel of a girl ? Who told me to love her ? It was your doing. I 
might have chosen elsewhere, and looked higher, perhaps, than your 
society : but I obeyed you. And now that her heart’s mine you give 
me orders to fling it away, and punish her, kill her perliaps — for the 
faults of other people. It’s a shame, by Heavens,” said George, working 
himself up into passion and enthusiasm as he proceeded, “ to play at 
fet andj onse with a young girl’s affections — and with such an angel as 
that — one so superior to the people amongst whom she lived, that she 
might have excited envy, only she was so good and gentle, that it’s a 
wonder anybody dared to hate her. If I desert her, sir, do you suppose 
she forgets me ? ” 

“ I ain’t going to have any of this dam sentimental nonsense and 
^^mbug here, sir,” the father cried out. “ There shall be no ^eggai*- 
■sf marm g g b in my family. If you choose to fling away eight thousand 
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a-year, which you may have for the asking, you may do it : but by Jcve\ 
you take your pack and widk ^aiLof this house, sir. Will you do as Ij 
tell you, once for all, sirTorwill you noTt^ 

"Marry that mulatto woman?*’ George said, pulling up his shirt- 
collars. "I doiWt like the colour, sir. ‘Ask the black that sweeps 
opposite Fleet Market, sir. Pm not going, to 
Vjiyius.” • 

Mr. Osborne pulled frantically al the cord by which he was accus- 
tomed to summon the butler when he wanted wine — ^and, almost black 
in the fdce, ordered that functionary to call a coach for Captain 
Osborne. 

• 

> 

"IVe done it,” said George, coming into the Slaughter's an hour;’ 
afterwards, looking very pale. 

“ What, my boy ? ” says Dobbin. 

George told what had passed between his father and himself. 

" I’ll marry her to-morrow,” he said with an oath. " I love her more 
every day, Dobbin.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 

A MARRIAGE AND PART OP A HONEYMOON. 

Enemies the most obstinate and courageous can’t hold out against >■ 
stnrvation; so th§ elder Osborne felt himself pretty e^y about his 
adversary in the encounter* we have just described; and as soon as 
George’s supplies fell short, confidently expected his unconditional sub- 
mission. It was imlucky, to be sure, that tie lad should have secured 
a stock of provisions cm the very day when the first encounter took 
place ; but this relief was only temporary, old Osborne thought, and 
would but delay George’s surrender. No qpmmunication passed between 
father and son for some days. The former was sulky at this silence, 
but not disquieted ; for, as he said, he knew where he could put the 
screw upon George, and only waited the result of that operation. He 
told the sisters the upshot of the dispute between them, but ordered 
them to take no notice of the matter, and welcome George on his 
return as if nothing had happened. His cover was laid as usual every 
day, and perhaps the old gentleman rather .anxiously expected him ; 
but he never came. Some one inquired at the Slaughter’s regard- 
ing him, where it was said that he and his friend Captain Dobbin had 
left town. 

One gusty, raw day at the end of April,— the rain whipping the 
pavement of that ancient street where the old Slaughter’s Coffee- 
house was once situated, — George Osborne came into the coffee-room, 
looking very haggard and pale ; although dressed rather smartly in a 
blue coat and brass buttons, aud a neat buff waistcoat of the fashion of 
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those days. Here was his friend Captain Dobbin, in blue and brass 
too, having abandoned the military frock and French-grcy trousers, 
^Yhich were the usual coverings of his lanky person. 

Dobbin had been in the coffee-room for an hour or more. He had 
tried all the papers, but could not read them. He had looked at the 
clock many scores of times ; and at the street, where the rain was 
pattering down/ and the people as they clinked by in pattens, left long 
reflections on the shining stones : he tattooed at the table : he bit his 
nails most completely, and nearly to the quick (lie was accustomed to 
ornament his great big hands in this way) : he balanced the 'tea-spoon 
dexterously on the milk jug : upset it, &c. &c. ; and in fact showed 
those signs of disquietude, and practised those desperate attempts at 
'"amusemeift, which men are accustomed to employ when very anxious, 
and expectant, and perturbed in mind. 

Some of his comrades, gentlemen who used the room, joked him about 
the splendour of his costume and his agitation of manner. One asked 
him if he was going to be married ? Dobbin laughed, and said he 
woufd send his acquaintance (Major Wagstaff of the Engineers) a piece 
of cake' when that event took place. At length Captaii? Osborne made 
his appearance, very smartly dressed, but very pale and agitated as we 
have said. He wiped his pale face with a large yellow bandanna 
Iiocket-handkerchief that was prodigiously scented. He shook hands 
with Dobbin, looked at the clock, and told John, the waiter, to bring 
him some cura9oa. Of this cordial he swallowed off a couple of glasses 
with nervous eagerness. His friend asked with some interest about 
his health. 

“ Couldn’t get a wink of sleep till daylight. Dob,” said he. “Infernal 
headache and fever. Got vp at nine, and went down to the Hummums 
for a bath. I say. Dob, I feel just as I did on the morning I went out 
with Rocket at Quebec.” 

“ So do I,” William responded. “I was a deuced deal more nervous 
than you were that morning, you made a famous breakfast, I remember. 
Eat something now.” 

“ You’re a good old fellow, Will. I’ll drink your health, old boy, and 
farewell to — 

“ No, no ; two glasses are enough,” Dobbin interrupted him. “ Here, 
take away the liqueurs, John. Have some cayenne-pepper with your 
fowl. Make haste though, for it is time we were there.” 

It was about half-aii-hour from' twelve when this brief meeting and 
colloquy took place between the two captains. A coach, into which 
Captain Osborne’s servant put his master’s desk and dressing-case, had 
been in waiting for some time ; and into this the two gentlemen hurried 
under an umbrella, and the valet mounted on the box, cursing the rain 
and the dampness of the coachman who was steaming beside him. “We 
shall find a better trap than this at the chut.^-door,” says he ; “ that’s 
a comfort.” And the carriage drove on, taking the road down Piccadilly ; 
where Apsley House and St. George’s Hospital wore red jackets stiUj 
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where ^here were oil-lampa ; where Achilles was not yet born ; nor 
the Pimlico arch raised ; nor the hideous equestrian monster which 
pervades it and the neighbourhood; — and so they drove down by 
Brompton to a certain chapel near the Fulham road there. 

A chariot was in waiting with four horaes ; likewise a coach of the 
kind called glass coaches. Only a very few idlers were collected on 
account of the dismal dismal rain. • . 

“ Hang it ! ” said George, ‘‘ I said only a pair.” 

My master would have four,” said Mr. Joseph Sedley’s servant, who 
was in waiting ; and he and Mr. Osborne’s man agreed, as they followed 
George and William into the church, that it was a “ reg’lar shabby 
turn hout ; and with scarce so much as a breakfast or a wedding 
faviour.” • 

“Here you are,” said our old friend, Jos Sedley, coming forward. 
‘‘You’re five minutes late, George, my boy. Wliat a day, eh ? Demmy, 
it’s like the commencement of the rainy season in Bengal. But you’ll 
find my carriage* is water-tight. Come along, my mother and Emmy 
are in the vestry.” ^ • 

Jos Sedley was splendid. He was fatter than ever. His shirt collars 
were higher ; his face was redder ; his shirt-frill flaunted gorgeously 
out of his variegated waistcoat. Varnished boots were not invented as 
yet ; but the hessians on his beautiful legs shone so, that they must 
liave been the identical pair in which the gentleman in the old picture 
used to shave liimself ; and on his light green coat there bloomed a fine 
wedding favour, like a great white spreading majfnolia. 

In a word, George had thrown the great cast. He was going to be 
married. Hence his pallor and nervousness — ^liis sleepless night and 
agitation in tlie morning. I have heard people who have gone through 
the same thing own to the same emotion. After three or four ceremonies, 
you get accustomed to it, no doubt; but th^ first dip, everybody allows, 
is awful. 

The bride was dressed in a brown silk pelisse (as Captain Dobbin has 
since informed me), and wore a straw bonhet with a pink ribbon ; over 
the bonnet she had a veil of white Chantilly lace, a gift from Mr. 
Joseph Sedley, her brother. Captain Dobbin himself had asked leave 
to present her witlra gold chain and watch, which she sported on this 
occasion ; and her mother gave her her diamond brooch — ^almost the 
only trinket which was left to the old lady. As the service went on, 
Mrs. Sedley sat and whimpered a great* deal in a pew, consoled by the 
Irish maid servant and Mrs. Clapp from the lodgings. Old Sedley 
would not be present. Jos acted for his father, giving away the 
bride, whilst Captain Dobbin stepped up as groom’s-man to his friend 
George. 

There was nobody in the church besides the officiating persons and 
the small marriage party and their attendants. The two valets sat 
aloof superciliously. Tlie rain came rattling down on the windows* In 
the intervals of the service you heard it, and the sobbing of old 
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Mrs. Sedley in the pew. The parson’s tones echoed sadly through 
the empty walls. Osbome’s “I will” was sounded in very deep base. 
Emmy’s response came fluttering up to her lips from her heart, but was 
freely heard by anybody except Captain Dobbin. 

When the service was completed, Jos Sedley came forward and kissed 
his sister, the bride, for the first time for many months ; George’s look 
gloom had gone, and he seemed quite proud and radiant. “ It’s 
your turn, William,” says he, puttiifg his hand fondly upon Dobbin 
shoulder; and Dobbin went up and touched Amelia on the cheek. 

Then they went into the vestry and signed the register, ^^God bless 
you, bid Dobbin,” George said, grasping him by the hand, with some^ 
thing very like moisture glisten/ug in his eyes. William replied only 
'^by nodding his head. His heart was too full to say much. 

“ Write directly, and come down as soon as you can, you know,” 
Osborne said. After Mrs. Sedley had taken an hysterical adieu of her 
daughter, the pair went off to the carriage. “ Get out of the way, you 
little devils,” George cried to a small crowd of damp u'rchins, that were 
hanging about the chapel-door. The rain drove into the bride and 
bridegroom’s faces as they passed to the chariot. The postillions’ 
favours draggled on their dripping jackets# The few children made a 
dismal cheer, as the carriage, splashing mud, drove away. 

William Dobbin stood in the church-porch, looking at it, a queer 
figure. The small crew of spectators jeered him. He was not thinking 
about them or their laughter. 

‘‘Come home and have some tiffin, Dobbin,” a voice cried behind 
him jvas a pudgy hand was laid on his shoulder, and the honest fellow’s 
reverie was interrupted. But the Captain had no heart to go a feasting 
with Jos Sedley. He put Jhe weeping old lady and her attendants into 
the carriage along with J0S<, and left them without -any farther words 
passing. This carriage, tod, drove away, and the urchins gave another 
sarcastical cheer. 

- — ^‘Here, you little beggars,” Dobbin said, giving some sixpences 
amongst them, and then wen\; off by himself through the rain. It was 
all over. They, were married, and happy, he prayed God. Never 
since he was a boy had he felt so miserable and so lonely. He longed 
with a heart-sick yearning for the first few days to be over, that he 
might see her again. 

Some ten days after the above ceremony, three young men of our 
ftcquaintaiice were enjoying that beautiful prospect of bow windows on 
the one side and blue sea on the other, Which Brighton affords to the 
tinveller. Sometimes it is towards the ocean — smiling with countless 
dimples, speckled with white sails, with a hundred bathing-machines 
kissing the skirt of his blue garment — that the Londoner looks 
enraptured : sometimes, on the contrary, a lover of human nature 
rather than of prospects of any kind, it is towards the bow windows 
that he turns, and that swarm of human life which they exhibit. From 
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rme issue the notes of a piano, which a young lady in ringlets practises 
six hours daily, to the delight of the fellow-lodgers : at another, lovely 
Polly, the nursemaid, may be seen dandling blaster Omnium in her 
arms : whilst Jacob, his papa, is beheld eating prawns, and devouring 
the Times for breakfast, at the window below. Yonder are the Misses 
Leery, who are looking out for the young officers of the heavies, who 
are pretty sure to be pacing. the cliff ; or again it is a City man, with a 
nautical turn, and a telescope, the size of a six-pounder, who has hii 
instrument pointed seawards, so as to command every pleasure-boat, 
herring-hhat, orbathing-machino that comes to, or quits, the shore, &g. &c. 
Bat have we any leisure for a description of Brighton 1 — for Brighton, a 
clean Naples with genteel iazzarouL— for Brighton, that always looks 
brisk, gay, and gaudy, like a harlequin’s jacket — for BrightJbn, which 
used to be seven hours’ distant from London at the time of our stoiy ; 
which is now only a hundred minutes off ; and which may approach 
who knows how^ much nearer, unless JoinviUe comes and untimely 
bombards it ? ' 

What a monstrous fine girl that is in the lodgings over the 
milliner’s,” one pf these three promenaders remarked to the other ; 

“ Gad, Crawley, did you see what a wink she gave mo as I passed ? ” 
Don’t break her heart, Jos, you rascal,” said another. ‘‘Don’t trifle 
with her affections, you Don Juan 1 ” 

“ Get away,” said Jos Sedley, quite pleased, and leering up at the 
maid-servant in question with a most killing ogle. Jos was even more 
splendid at Brighton than he had been at his sifter’s marriage. He 
had brilliant under-waistcoats, any one of which would have set ftp a 
moderate buck. He sported a military frock coat, ornamented with 
frogs, knobs, black buttons, and meanderiag embroidery. lie had 
affected a military appearance and habits of^ late ; and he walked with 
his two friends, who were of that profession, clinking his boot-sjAirs, 
swaggering prodigiously, and shooting death-glances at all the servant 
girls who were worthy to be slain. , 

“What shall we do, boys, till the ladies return?” the buck asked. 
The ladies wei*e out to Rottiugdean in his carriage on a drive. “ Let’s 
have a game at billiards,” one of his friends said — the tall one, with 
licquered mustachios. 

“No, chummy; no, captain,” Jos replied, rather alarmed. “No. 
liilliards to'May, Crawley, my boy ; yesterday was eiicugh.” 

“You play very well,” said Crawley, laughing. “ Don’t he, Osborne ? 
How well he made that five stroke, eh ? ” 

“Famous,” Osborne said. “Jos is a devil of a fellow at billiards, 
and at everything else, too. I wish there were any tiger-hunting , 
about here ; we might go and kill a few before dinner. (There goes a 
fine girl ! what an ancle, eh, Jos ?) Tell us that story about the tiger-^ 
hunt, and the way you did for him in the jungle — it’s a wonderful story 
that, Crawley.” Here George Osborne gave a yawn. “ It’s rather 
slow work,” said he, “ down here ; what shall we do ? ” 
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"Shall we go and look at some horses that SnafSler's just brought 
from Lewes fair 1 ” Crawley said. 

Suppose we go and have some jellies at I)uttoii*Sf** said the rogue 
. Jos, willing to kill two birds with one atone. " Devilish fine gal at 
Putton’s.” 

“Suppose we go and see the Lightning come in, it’s just about 
time ?” George' said. This advice prevailing over the stables and the 
jelly, they turned towards the coach-office to witness the Lightning’s 
arrival. 

As they passed, they met the carriage— Jos Sedley’s open 'carriage, 
with its magnificent armorial bearings — ^that splendid conveyance in 
which he used to drive about at, Cheltenham, majestic and solitary, 
with his aims folded, and his hat cocked ; or, more happy, with ladies 
by his side. 

Two were in the carriage now : one a little person, with light hair, 
and dressed in tlie height of the fashion ; the other in a brown silk 
pelisse, and a straw bonnet with pink ribbons, with a rosy, round, 
happy face, that did you good to behold. She checked the carriage as 
it neared the three gentlemen, after which exercise of authority she 
looked rather nervous, and then began to blush most absurdly. “We 
have had a delightful drive, George,” she said, “ and — and we’re so 
glad to come back ; and Joseph, don’t let him be late.” 

“Don’t be leading our husbands into mischief, Mr. Sedley, you 
wicked, wicked man you,” Kebecca said, shaking at Jos a pretty little 
finger covered with the neatest French kid glove. “No billiards, no 
smoking, no naughtiness ! ” 

“My dear Mrs. Crawley — Ah now 1 upon my honour ! ” was all Jos 
could ejaculate by way of reply ; but he managed to fall into a tolerable 
attitude, with his head lyihg on his shoulder, grinning upwards at his 
victim, with one hand at his back, which he supported on his cane, and 
the other hand (the one with the diamond ring) fumbling in his shirt- 
frill and among his under-waistcoats. As the carriage drove off he 
kissed the diamond hand to the fair ladies within. He wished all 
Cheltenham, all Chowringhee, all Calcutta, could see him in that posi- 
tion, waving his hand to such a beauty, and in company with such a 
famoiis buck as Kawdon Crawley of the Guards. 

Our young bride and bridegroom had chosen Brighton as the place 
where they would pass the first few days after their marriage; and 
having engaged apartments at the Ship Inn, enjoyed themselves there 
in great comfort and quietude, until Jos presently joined them. Nor 
was he the only companion they found there. As they were coming 
into the Hotel from a sea-side walk one afternoon, on whom should 
they light but Eebecca and her husband. The recognition was imme- 
diate. Eebecca flew into the arms of her dearest friend. Crawley 
and Osborne shook hands together cordially enough: and Becky, in 
the course of a very few houi*s, found means to make the latter forget 
that little unpleasant passage of words which had happened between 
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them, " Do yon remember the last time we met at Miss Crawley's, 
when I waa so rude to you, dear Captain Osborne ? I thought you 
seemed careless about dear Amelia, It was that made me angry ; and 
80 pert : iincl so uakind : and so ungrateful. Do forgive me I ” Rebecca 
said, and she held out her hand with so frank and winning a grace, 
that Osborae could not but take it. By humbly and frankly acknow- 
ledging yourself to be in the wrong, there is no knowing, my son, 
what good you may do. I knew once a gentleman, and very wortliy 
practitioner in Vanity Fair, who used to do little wrongs to his 
iieighbouls on purpose, and in oi'der to apologise for them in an .open 
and manly way afterwards — and what ensued ? My friend Orocky 
Doyle was liked everywhere, and deemed to be rather impetuous — but 
the honestest fellow. Becky’s humility passed for sincerity “^th George ' 
Osborne. 

These two young couples had plenty of tales to relate to each other. 
The marriages of either were discussed ; and their prospects in life 
canvassed with the greatest frankness and interest on both sides. 
George’s marriage was to be made known to his father by his friend u 
Captain Dobbin ; and young Osborne trembled rather for the result of 
that communication. Miss Crawley, on whom all Bawdon’s hopes 
depended, still held out. Unable to make an entry into her house in 
Park Lane, her affectionate nephew and niece had followed her to 
Brighton, where they had emissaries continually planted at her door. 

“I wish you could see some of Rawdon’s friends who are always 
about our door,” Rebecca said, laughing. “ Did you ever see a dun, 
ray dear ; or a bailiff and his raan 1 Two of the abominable wretches 
watched all last week at the greengrocer’s opposite, and we could not 
get away until Sunday. If aunty does not relent, what sAall we do ? ” 

Rawdon, with roars of laughter, related a dozen amusing anecdotes 
of his duns, and Rebecca’s adroit treatment of them. He vowed with t 
a great oath, that there was no woman in Europe who could Ulk a 
as she could. Almost immediately after their marriage, 
her practice had begun, and her husband found the immense value of 
such a wife. They had credit in plenty, but they had bills also in 
abundance, and laboured under a scarcity of ready money. Did these 
debt-difficulties affect Rawdon’s good spirits 1 No. Everybody in Vanity 
Fair must have remarked how well those live who are comfortably and 
thoroughly in debt : how they deny themselves nothing ; how jolly and 
easy they are in their minds. Rawdon and his wife had the very best 
apartments at the inn at Brighton ; the landlord, as he brought in the - 
first dish, bowed before them as to his greatest customers ; and Rawdon 
abused the dinners and wine with an audacity which no grandee in the 
land could surpass. Long custom, a manly appearance, faultless boots.1 
and clothes, and a happy fierceness of manner, will often help a man asf 
much as a great balance at the banker’s. 

The two wedding parties met coiwtantly in each other’s apartments^ 
After two or three nights the gentlemei# of an evening had a littl# 
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ploquet, ag their wives sate and chatted apart This pastime, and the 
arrival of Jos Sedley, who made his appearance in his grand open 
carriage, and who played a few games at billiards with C!aptaiu 
Crawley, replenished Rawdon’s purse somewhat, and gave him the 
benefit of that ready money 'for which the greatest spirits are some- 
times at a stand-stilL 

So the thi*ee gentlemen walked down to see the Lightning coach come 
in. Punctual to the minute, the coach crowded inside and out, the 
guard blowing his accustomed tune on the horn — ^the Liglituing came 
tearing down the street, and pulled up at the coach-office. i 

‘‘Hullo! there’s old Dobbin,” George cried, quite delighted to see 
his old friend perched on the^ roof; and whose promised visit to 
■* Brighton «had been delayed until* now. “ How are you, old fellow ? 
Glad you’re come down. Emmy ’ll be delighted to see you,” Osborne 
said, shakingTns'^mrade warmly by the hand as soon iis liis dcsceut 
from the vehicle was effected — and then he added, in a lower and 
. agitated voice, “ What’s the news. Have you been irf Russell Square ? 
What does the gover^ r say ? Tell me ever 3 rthing.” 

Dobbin lookeTvery pale and grave. “ I’ve seen your father,” said 
he. “ How’s Amelia — Mrs. George 1 I’ll tell you afi the news pre- 
sently : but I’ve brought the great news of all : and that is — ” 

( ** Out with it, old fellow,” George said. 

/ “We’re ordered to Belgium. All the army goes — Guards and all. 
Heavytop’s got the gout, and is mad at not being able to move. 
O’Dowd goes m command, and we embark from Chatham next week.” 

This news of war could not but come with a shock upon our lovers, 

. and caused all these gentlemen to look very serious. 


CHAPTEE XXIIL 

♦ 

C^PTAIlf DOBBIN PROCEEDS ON HIS CANVASS. 

WjiAT Ls the secret mesmerism which friendship possesses, and under 
the operation of which a person ordinarily sluggish, or cold, or timid, 
becomes Avise, active, and resolute, in another’s behalf ? As Alexis, 
after a few passes from Dr. Elliotson, des])ises pain, reads with the back 
of his head, sees miles off, looks into next week, and performs other 
wondei’s, of which, in his own private normal condition, he is quite inca- 
pable ; so you see, in the affairs of the world and under the magnetism 
of friendship, the modest man become bold, the shy confident, the lazy 
active, or the impetuous prudent and peaceful. What is it, on the other 
hand, that makes the lawyer eschew his own cause, and call in his learned 
brother as an adviser ? And what causes the doctor, when ailing, to 
fend for his rival, and not sit down and examine Lis own tongue in the 
chimney-glass, or write his qw» prescription at his study-table ? I thv^ 
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these queries for intelligent readers to answer, who know, at moe, 
how credulous we are, and how sceptical, how soft and how obstinate^ 
how firm for others and how difildent about ourselves : meanwhile, it is 
certain that our friend William Dobbin, who was personally of so com- 
plying a disposition that if his parents had pressed him much, it is pro- 
bable he would have stepped down into* the kitchen and married the 
cook, and who, to further his own interests, would have found the most 
insuperable difficulty in walking across the street, found* himself as busy 
and eager in the conduct of George Osborne’s affairs, as the most selfisi 
tactifiia»>could be in the pursuit of his own. 

Whilst our friend George and his young wife were enjoying the first 
,i)lushing days of the honeymoon at Brighton, honest William was left 
as George’s plenipotentiary in London, to transact all the business part 
of the marriage. His duty it was to call upon old Sedley dhd his wife, 
and to keep the former in good humour : to draw Jos and his brotherr 
in-law nearer together, so that Jos’s position and dignity, as collector of 
Bogglywollah, might compensate for his father’s loss of station, and tend 
to reconcile old Osborne to the alliance : and finally, to communicate it 
to the latter in such a way as should least irritate the old gentleman. 

Now, before Jie faced the head of the Osborne house with the news 
which it was his duty to tell, Dobbin bethought him that it would be 
f politig to make friends of the rest of the family, and, if possible, have 
the ladies on his side. They can’t be angry in their hearts, thought he. 
No woman ever was really angry at a romantic marriage. A little 
crying out, and they must come round to their brother ; when the three 
of us will lay siege to old Mr. Osborne. So this Machiavellian captain 
of infantry cast about him for some happy means or stratagem by Vrhich 
he could gently and gradually bring the Miss Osbornes to a knowledge 
of their brother’s secret. • 

By a little inquiry regarding his mother’^ engagements, he was pretty 
soon ablo to find out by whom of her ladyship’s friends parties were 
given at that season ; where he would be likely to meet Osborne’s 
sisters; and, though be bad that abbcfrence of routs and evening 
, parties, which many sensible men, alas ! entertain, he soon found one 
where the Miss Osbornes were to be present Making his appearance 
at the hall, where he danced a couple of sets with both of them, and 
was pi'odigiously polite, he actually had the courage to ask Miss Osborne 
for a few minutes’ conversation at an early hour the next day, when he 
fiad, he said, to communicate to her news of the very greatest interest. 

What was it that made her start back, and gaze upon him for a 
moment, and then on the ground at her feet, and make as if she would 
faint on his arm, had he not by opportunely treading on her toes, 
brought the young lady back to self-control ? Why was she so violently 
agitated at Dobbin’s request 1 This can never be known. But when 
lie came the next day, Maria was not in the drawing-room with her 
uster, and Miss Wirt went off for the purpose of fetching the latter, and 
the Captain and Miss Osborne were left together. They were both so 
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silent that the tick-tock of the Sacrifice of Iphigenia clock on the 
mantel-piece became quite rudely audible. 

'‘What a nice party it was last night,” Miss Osborne at length began, 
encouragingly ; and — and how you’re improved in your dancing, 
Captain Dobbin. Surely somebody has taught you,” she added, with 
amiable archness. 

“You should see me dance a reel with Mrs. Major O’Dowd of ours; 
and a jig — did you ever see a jig ? But I think anybody could dance 
with yow, Miss Osborne, who dance so well.” 

“ Is the Major’s lady young and beautiful. Captain ? ” the fair ques- 
tioner continued. “ Ah, what a terrible thing it must be to be a soldier’s 
wife ! I wonder they have any spirits to dance, and in these dreadful 
times of war, too ! O Captain Dobbin, I tremble sometimes when I 
think of our dearest George, and the dangers of the poor soldier. Are 
there many married officers of the — ^th, Captain Dobbin ? ” 

“ Upon my word, she’s playing her hand rather too openly,” Miss 
Wirt thought ; but this bbservation is merely parenthetic, and was not 
heard through the crevice of the door at which the goveniess uttered it. 

“ One of our young men is just married, ” Dobbin said, now coming 
to the point. “ It was a very old attachment, and the young couple are 
as poor as church mice.” 

“O, how delightful ! O, how romantic Miss Osborne cried, as the 
Captain said “ old attachment” and “poor.” Her sympathy encouraged 
him. 

“ The finest young fellow in the regiment,” he continued. “Not a 
braver or handsomer officer in the army ; and such a charming wife ! 
How you would like her ! how you will like her when you know her, 
Miss Osborne.” The young lady thought the actual moment had 
iiiTived, and that Dobbin’s^ nervousness which now came on and was 
visible in many twichings.of his face, in his manner of beating the 
ground with his great feet, in the rapid buttoning and unbuttoning of 
his frock-coat, &c. — ^Miss Osborne, I say, thought that when he had 
given himself a little air, he izould unbosom himself entirely, and pre- 
pared eagerly to listen. And the clock, in the altar on which Iphigenia 
was situated, beginning, after a preparatory convulsion, to toll twelve, 
the mere tolling seemed as if it would last until one — so prolonged was 
the knell to the anxious spinster. 

“Bub it’s not about marriage that I came to speak — that is that 
marriage — that is — ^no, I mean — ^my dear Miss Osborne, it’s about onr 
dear friend George,” Dobbin said. 

“About George 1” she said in a tone so discomfited that Maria and 
Miss Wirt laughed at the other side of the door, and even that 
abandoned wretch of a Dobbin felt inclined to smile himself; for he 
was not altogether unconscious of the state of affairs : George having 
often bantered him gracefully and said * Hang it. Will, why don’t you 
take old Polly ? She’ll have you if you ask her. I’ll bet you fiv6 to 
two she will” 
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" Yes, about George, then,” he continued. " There has been a differ- 
ence between him and Mr. Osborne. And I regard him so much — ^for 
you know we have been like brothers — that I hope and pray the 
quarrel may be settled. We must go abroad, Miss Osborne. We may 
be ordered off at a day’s warning. WRo knows what may happcji in 
tlie campaign ? Don’t be agitated, dear Miss Osborne ; and those two 
at least should part friends.” • 

“ There has been no quarrel, Captain Dobbin, except a little usual 
scene with papa,” the lady said. “We are expecting George back daily. 
What p£!pa wanted was only for his good. lie has but to come .back, 
and I’m sure all will be well ; and dear Rhoda, who went away from 
here in sad sad anger, I know will, forgive him. Woman forgives but 
too readily, Captain.” • 

“Such an angel as yon I am sure would,” Mr. Dobbin said, with 
atrocious astuteness. “ And no man can pardon himself for giving a 
woman pain. What would you feel, if a man were faithless to you ? ” 

“ I should perish — I should throw myself out of window — I should 
take poison — I should pine and die. I know I should,” Miss cried, who 
had nevertheless gone through one or two affairs of Uie heart without 
any idea of suicide. 

“ And there are others,” Dobbin continued, “ as true and as kind- 
hearted as yourself. I’m not speaking about the West India heiress, 
Miss Osborne, but about a poor girl whom George once loved, and who 
Wi'is bred from her childhood to think of nobody but him. I’ve seen 
her in her poverty uncomplaining, broken-hearted, without a fault. It 
is of Miss Sedley I speak. Dear Miss Osborne, can your generous 
heart quarrel with your brother for being faithful to her ] Could his 
own conscience ever forgive him if he deserted her 1 Be her friend — 
she always loved you — and — and I am comie here charged by George to 
tell you that he holds his engagement to her as the most sacred duty 
he has ; and to entreat you, at least, to be on his side.” 

When any strong emotion took posse^pion of Mr. Dobbin, and after 
the first word or two of liesitation, he could speak with perfect fluency, 
and it was evident that his eloquence on this occasion made some 
impression upon the lady whom he addressed, j 

“Well,” said she, “this is — most surprising — ^most painful — most 
extraordinary — what will papa say ? — ^that George should fling away 
such a superb establishment as was offered to him, — ^but at any rate he 
has found a very brave champion in you. Captain Dobbin. It is of no 
use, however,” she continued, after a pause ; “ I feel for poor Miss 
Sedley, most certainly — ^most sincerely you know. We never thought 
the match a good one, though we were always very kind to her here — 
very. But Papa will never consent, I am sure. And a well brought up 
young woman you know, — ^with a well-regulated mind must — George 
must give her up, dear Captain Dobbin, indeed he must.” 

/ “Ought a man to give up the woman he loved, just when misfortune 
befel her ? ” Dobbin said, holding out his hand. “ Dear Miss Osborne- 
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is this tlie counsel I hear from you f My dear young lady ! you must 
: befriend her. He can’t give her up. He must not give her up. Would 
a man, think you, give you up if you were poor ? ” 

This adroit question touched the heart of Miss Jane Osborne not a 
little. “ I don’t know whether we poor girls ought to believe what you 
men say, Captain,” she said. “There is that in woman’s tenderness 
which induces her to believe too easily. I’m afraid you are cruel, cruel 
deceivers,” — and Dobbin certainly thought he felt a pressure of the 
hand which Miss Osborne had extended to him. 

He dropped it in some alarm. “ Deceivers ! ” said he. “ iVo, dear 
Miss Osborne, all men are not ; your brother is not ; George has loved 
Amelia Sedley ever since they wer,e children ; no wealth would make 
him maiTy'any but hex\ Ought he to forsake her 1 Would you counsel 
him to do so 1 ” 

What could Miss Jane say to such a question, and with her own 
peculiar views 1 She could not answer it, so she parried it by saying, 
“ Well, if you are not a deceiver, at least you are very romantic ; ” and 
Captain William let this observation pass without challenge. 

At length when, by the help of farther polite speeches, he deemed 
, that Miss Osborne was sufficiently prepared to receive the whole news, 

! he poured it into her ear. “ George could not give up Amelia — George 
was married to her” — and then he related the circumstances of the 
marriage as we know them already : how the poor girl would have died 
had hot her lover kept his faith : how Old Sedley had refused all 
consent to the match, and a licence had been got : and Jos Sedley had 
come from Cheltenham to give away the bride : how they had gone to 
Brighton in Jos’s chariot-and-four to pass the honey-moon: and how 
George counted on his de^r kind sisters to befriend him -with their 
father, as women — so true gnd tender as they were — assuredly would 
do. And so, asking permission (readily granted) to see her again, and 
rightly conjecturing that the news he had brought would be told in the 
next five minutes to the otIv?r ladies, Captain Dobbin made his bow 
and took his leave. 

He was scarcely out of the house, when Miss Maria and Miss Wirt 
rushed in to Miss Osborne, and the whole wonderful secret was 
. imparted to them by that lady. To do them justice, neither of the 

J sisters were very, much displeased. There is something about a run- 
match with which few ladies can be seriously angry, and AnieTia 
rather rose in their estimation, from the spirit wdiich she had displayed 
in consenting to the union. As they debated tlie story, and prattled 
about it, and wondered what papa would do and say, came a loud 
knock, as of an avenging thunder-clap at the door, which made these 
conspirators start. It must be papa, they thought. But it was not 
V' he. It was only Mr. Frederick Bullock, who had come from the city 
according to appointment, to conduct the ladies to a flower-show. 

This gentleman, as may be imagined, was not kept long in ignorance 
of the secret But his face, when he heard it, showed an amazement 
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which was very different to that look of sentimental wonder which the 
countenances of the sisters wore. Mr. Bullock was a man of tha 
world, and a junior partner of a wealthy firm. He knew what money! 
was, and the value of it : and a delightful throb of expectation lighted) 
up liis little eyes, and caused him to smile on his Maria, as he thought 
that by this piece of foUy of Mr. George’s she might be worth thirty 
thousand pounds more than he had ever hoped to get jvith her. 

‘‘ Gad ! Jane,” said he, surveying even the elder sister with some 
interest, “ Eels will bo sorry he cried off. You may be a fifty thousand 
pounder*yet.” 

The sisters had never thought of the money question up to that 
moment, but Fred Bullock bantered ^hem with graceful gaiety about it 
during their forenoon’s excursion*; and they had risen nqt a little in 
their own esteem by the time when, the morning amusement over, 
they drove back to dinner. And do not let my respected reader 
exclaim against this selfishness as imnatural. It was but this present 
morning, as he lode on the omnibus from Kichmond ; while it changed 
Iiorses, this present chronicler, being on the roof, marked three little 
children playing in a puddle below, very dirty and friendly and happy. 
To these three* presently came another little one. says she, 

your sister'' s got a penny . At which the children got up from the 
puddle instantly, and ran off to pay their court to Peggy. And as the 
omnibus drove off I saw Peggy with the infantine procession at her 
tail, marching with great dignity towards the stall of a neighbouring 
lollipop-woman. 


CHAPTEE XXiV. 

IN WHICH MR. OSBORNE TAKES DOT^N THE FAMILY BIBLE. 

So having prepared the sisters, Dobbin hastened away to the City to 
perform the rest and more difficult pjfrt of the task which he had 
undertaken. The idea of facing old Osborne rendered him not a little 
nervous, and more than once he thought of leaving the young ladies to 
communicate the secret, which, as he was aware, they could not long 
retain. But he had promised to report to George upon the manner in which 
the elder Osborne bore the intelligence ; so going into the city to the 
paternal counting-house in Thames Street, he despatched thence a note 
to Mr. Osborne begging for a half-hour’s conversation relative to the 
affairs of his son George. Dobbin’s messenger returned from Mr. 
Osborne’s house of business, with the compliments of the latter, who 
would be very happy to see the Captain immediately, and away 
accordingly Dobbin went to confront hjm. 

The Captain, with a half-guilty secret to confess, and with the 
prospect of a painful and stormy interview before him, entered Mr 
Osborne’s offices with a most dismal countenance and abashed gait, 
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and, passing througli the outer room where Mr. Chopper presidedi was 
greeted by that functionary from his desk with a waggish air which 
farther discomfited him. Mi\ Chopper winked and nodded and pointed 
his pen towards his patron’s door, and said, “ YouTl find the governor 
all right,” with the most provoking good humour. 

Osborne rose too, and shook him heartily by the hand, and said, 
**How do, my dear boy?” with a cordiality that made poor George’s 
ambassador feel doubly guilty. His hand lay as if dead in the old 
gentleman’s grasp. He felt that he, Dobbin, was more or less the 
] cause of all that had happened. It was he had brought back George 
j to Ajhelia : it was he had applauded, encouraged, transacted almost 
the marriage which he was come to reveal to George’s father : and thf 
- latter was receiving him with smiles of welcome ; patting him on the 
shoulder, and calling him ‘‘ Dobbin, my dear boy.” The envoy had 
Indeed good reason to hang his head. 

^ ' s Osborne fully believed that Dobbin had come to announce his son’s 
surrender. Mr. Chopper and his principal were talking^ over the matter 
bet'^en George and his father, at the very moment when Dobbin’s 
messenger arrived. Both agreed that George was sending in his sub- 
mission. Both had been expecting it for some day5“ — and “ Lord ! 
Chopper, what a marriage we’ll have 1” Mr. Osborne said to his clerk, 
snapping his big fingers, and jingling all the guineas and shillings in his 
great pockets as he eyed his subordinate with a look of triumph. 

With similar operations conducted in both pockets, and a knowing, 
jolly air, Qsbome from his chair regarded Dobbin seated blank and 
silent ^opposite to him. What a bumpkin he is for a Captain in the 
army,” old Osborne thought. ‘‘ I wonder George hasn’t taught him 
better manners.” 

At last Dobbin summoned courage to begin. "Sir,” said he, "I’ve 
brought you some very grav^ news. I have been at the Horse Guards 
this morning^ and there’s no doubt that our regiment will be ordered 
abroad, and on its way to Belgium before the week is over. And you 
know, sir, that we sha’n’t be Home again before a tustle which may be 
iatal to many of us.” 

Osborne looked grave. "Mys the regiment will do its duty, 

sir, I daresay,” he said. 

" The French are very strong, sir,” Dobbin went on. " The Russians 
and Austrians will be a long time before they can bring their troops 
down. We shall have the first of the fight, sir ; and depend on it 
Boney will take care that it shall be a hard one.” 

" TVTiat are you driving at, Dobbin,” his interlocutor said, uneasy 
lind with a scowl. “ I suppose no Briton’s afraid of any d French- 

man, hay ? ” 

"I only mean, that before we go, and considering the great and 
certain risk that hangg^ over every one of us— if there are any differ- 
ences between you and George — it would be as well, sir, that — that you 
should shake hands ; wouldn’t it ? Should anything happen to him, 
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I think you would never forgive yourself, if you hadn’t parted in- 
charity.” ' " 

As he said this, poor William Dobbin blushed crimson, and felt and 
owned that he himself was a traitor. But for him, perhaps, this 
severance need never have taken place. Why had not George’s 
marriage been delayed ? What call was there to press it on so eagerly ? 
He felt that George would have parted from Amelia at any rats without 
a mortal pang. Amelia, too, might have recovered the shoc^k of losing 
him. It was his counsel had brought about this marriage, and all that 
was to §nsue from it. And why was it 1 Because he loved her so 
much that he could not bear to see her unhappy : or because his* own 
sufferings of suspense were so unendurable that he was glad to crush 
them at oiice — as we hasten a funei^l* after a death, or, wl\pn a sepa- 
ration from those we love is imminent, cannot rest until the parting 
be over. 

“ You are a good fellow, William,” said Mr. Osborne in a softened 
voice ; ‘^and metand George shouldn’t part in anger, that is true. Loolu 
here. I’ve done for him as much as any father ever did. He’s had' 
three times as much money from me, as I warrant your &ther ever 
gave you. But? I don’t brag about that. How I’ve toiled for him, and 
worked and employed my talents and energy, I won’t say. Ask 
Chopper. Ask himself. Ask the City of London. Well, I propose to 
him such a marriage as any nobleman in the land might be proud of— ^ 
the only thing in life I ever asked him — and he refuses me. Am I 
wrong ? Is the quarrel of mg making 1 What do I seek but his good 
for which I’ve been toiling like a convict ever since he was born It 
Nobody can say there’s anything selfish in me. Let him come back.] 
I say, here’s my hand. I say, forget and forgive. As for marrying | 
now, it’s out of the question. Let him aifd Miss S. make it up, and 
make out the marriage afterwards, when he comes back a Colonel ; for 

lie shall be a Colonel, by G he shall, if money can do it. I’m glad 

you’ve brought him round. I know it’s you, Dobbin. You’ve took 
him out of many a scrape before. Let 3im come, /shan’t ])e hard.; 
Come along, and dine in Bussell Square to-day : both of you. The old | 
shop, the old hour. You’ll find a neck of venison, and no questions ; 
asked.” 

This praise and confidence smote Dobbin’s heart very keenly. Every 
moment the colloquy continued in this tone, he felt more and more 
guilty. “Sir,” said he, “I fear you deceive yourself. lam sure you J 
do. George is much too high-minded a man ever to marry for money. \ 
A threat on your part that you would disinherit him in case of dus- 
obedience would only be followed by resistance on his.” 

“ Why, hang it, man, you don’t call offering him eight or ten thousand 
a year, threatening him ? ” Mr. Osborne said, with still provoking good 
humour. “ ’Gad, if Miss S. will have me, I’m her man. I aint par- 
ticular about a shade or so of tawney.” And the old gentleman gave 
his knowing grin and coar«<e laugh. 
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"You forget, sir, previous engagements into which Captain Osborne 
had entered,” the ambassador said, gravely, 

" What engagements ? What the devil do you mean? You don’t 
mean,” Mr. Osborne continued, gathering wi’ath and astonishment as 
the thought now first came upon him ; " you don’t mean that he’s such 

a d ^ fool as to be still hankering after that swindling old bankrupt’s 

daughteis? You’ve not come here forte make me suppose that he 

( wants to marry her ? Marry ker^ that is a good one. My son and heir 

marry a beggar’s girl out of a gutter. D him, if he does, let him 

buy a broom and sweep a crossing. She was always dangling and 
ogling after him, I recollect now ; and I’ve no doubt she was put on by 
her old sharper of a father.” 

" Mr. Sedley was your very godd friend, sir,” Dobbin interposed, 
almost pleased at finding himself growing angry. “Time was you 
called him better names than rogue and swindler. Tlie match was of 

your making. ’ George had not right to play fast and loose ” 

“ Fast and loose ! ” howled out old Osbome. “ Fast and loose ! Why, 
hang me, those are the very words my gentleman used liimself when 
he gave himself airs, last Thursday was a fortnight, and talked about 
the Bri'^ sh army to his father yho made him. Whstc, it’s you who 
Iiave been a setting of him up — ^is it ? and my service to you. Captain, 
It’s you who want to introduce beggars into my family. Thank you for 
nothing. Captain. Marry her indeed — ^he, he ! why should he ? I 
warrant you she’d go to him fast enough without.” 

■; “ Sir,” said Dobbin, starting up in undisguised anger ; " no man shall 

i abuse, that lady in my hearing, and you least of all.” 

“ Oh, you’re a going to call me out, are you ? Stop, let me ring the 
bell for pistols for two. Mr. George sent you here to insult his father, 
did he ? ” Osbome said, pulling at the bell-cord. 

“ Mr. Osborne,” said Dobbin, with a faltering voice, “ it’s you who 
, are insulting the best creature in the world. You had best spare her, 
sir, for she’s your son’s wife.” 

And with this, feeling that 'no could say no more, Dobbin went away, 
Osbome sinking back in his chah’, and looking wildly after Tiim. A “clerk 
came in, obedient to the bell ; and the Captain was scarcely out of the 
court where Mr. Osborne’s offices were, when Mr. Chopper the chief 
. clerk came rushing hatless after him. 

“For God’s sake, wliat is it ? *’ Mr. Chopper said, catching the Captain 

! by the skirt. "The governor’s in a fit. What has Mr. George been 
doing ? *’ 

"He married Miss SedJey five days ago,” Dobbin replied, “I was 
Lis groomsman, Mr, Chopper, and you must stand his friend,” 

The old clerk shook his head. " If that’s your news, Captain, it’s 
bad. The governor will never forgive him.” 

Dobbin begged Chopper to report progress to him at the hotel where 
he was stopping, and walked off moodily wwtwardf}, greatly perturbed 
Od to the past and the future. 
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When tlie Russell Square family came to dinner that evening, they 
found the father of the house seated in his usual place, but with that 
air of gloom on his face, which, whenever it appeared there, kept the 
wliole circle silent. The ladies, and Mr. Bullock wlio dined with them, 
felt that the news had been communicated to Mr. Osborne. His dark 
looks affected Mr. Bullock so far as to render him still and quiet : but 
he was unusually bland and attentive to Miss Maria, whom he sat, 
and to her sister presiding at the head of the table. 

Miss Wirt, by consequence, was alone on her side of the board, a gap 
being lefO between her and Miss Jane Osborne. Now this was George’s 
place when he dined at home ; and his cover, as we said, was laid for 
him in expectation of that truant’s return. Nothing occurred during 
dinner-time except smiling Mr.Frederick^’s flagging confidential whispers, 
and the clinking of plate and china, to interrupt the silence of the 
repast. The servants went about stealthily doing their duty. Mutes 
: at funerals could not look more glum than the domestics of Mr. 

, Osborne. The ^eck of venison or^mich he had invited Dobbin to 
partake, was carved by him in perfect silerice ; but his own share *went 
away almost untasted, though he drank much, and the butler assiduously 
filled his glass. , 

At last, just at the end of the dinner, his eyes, which had been 
staring at everybody in turn, fixed themselves for a while upon the 
plate laid for George. He pointed to it presently with his left hand. 
His daughters looked at him and did not comprehend, or choose to 
comprehend, the signal ; nor did the servants at first understand it. 

Take that plate away,” at last he said, getting up with an oath — 
and with this pushing his chair back, he walked into his own room. 

T^chind Mr. Osborne’s dining-room was t]je usual apartment which 
went in his house by the name of thestud^; and was sacred to the 
master of the house. Hither Mr. Osborne would retire of a Sunday 
forenoon when not minded to go to church ; and here pass the morning 
in his crimson leather chair, reading the^paper. A couple of glazed 
book-cases were here, containing standard works in stout gilt bindings. 
The “ Annual Register,” the “ Gentleman’s Magazine,” “ Blair’s Ser- 
mons,” and “ Hume and Smollett.” From year’s end to year’s end ho 
never took one of these volumes from the shelf; but there was no 
member of the family that would dare for his life to touch one of tho 
books, except upon those rare Sunday evenings when there was no 
dinner party, and when the great scarlet Bible and Prayer-book were 
taken out from the comer where they stood beside his copy of the 
Peerage, and the servants being rung up to the dining parlour, Osborne 
read the evening service to liis family in a loud grating pompous voice. 
No member of the household, child or domestic, ever entered that room 
without a certain terror. Here he checked the housekeeper’s accounts,'^ 
and overhauled the butler’s cellar-book. Hence he could command, 
across the clean gravel court-yard, the back entrance of the stables 
with which one of his bells communicated, and into this yard the coach* 
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i man issued from his premises asjhito a dock, and Osborne swore at him 
ifrom the study window. FourHimes a year Miss Wirt entered this 
1 apartment to get her salary ; and his daughters to receive their 
quarterly allowance.* George as a boy had been horsewhipped in this 
|room many times ; his mother sitting sick on the stair listening to the 
Icuts of the whip. The boy was scarcely ever known to ciy under the 
punishment ; t}\e poor woman used to fondle and kiss him secretly, and 
give him money to soothe him when he came out. 

There was a picture of the family over the mantel-piece, removed 
thither from the front room after Mrs. Osborne’s death — George was 
on a pony, the elder sister bolding him up a bunch of flowers ; the 
younger led by her mother’s hand; all with red clieeks and large red 
mouths, simpering on each othei* in the approved family-portrait 
manner. The mother lay under ground now, long since forgotten — the 
sisters and brother had a hundred different interests of their own, and, 
familiar still, were utterly estranged from each other. Some few score 
of years afterwards, when all the parties represente(i are gi’own old, 
what bitter satire there is in those flaunting childish family-portraits, 
with their farce of sentiment and smiling lies, and innocence so self-con- 
scious and self-satisfied. Osborne’s own state portrait, ‘‘with that of his 
great silver inkstand and arm-chair, had taken the place of honour in 
the dining-room, vacated by the family-piece. 

To this study old Osborne retired then, greatly to the relief of the 
small party whom ho left. When the servants had withdrawn, they 
began to talk for a while volubly but very low ; then they went up 
stair^ quietly, Mr. Bullock accompanying them stealthily on his 
creaking shoes. He had no heart to sit alone drinking wine, and so 
close to the terrible old gentleman in the study hard at hand. 

An hour at least after ds&rk, the butler, not having received any sum- 
mons, ventured to tap at his door and take him in wax candles and 
tea. The master of the house sate in his chair, pretending to read the 
paper, and when the servant, placing the lights and refreshment on tlie 
table by him, retired, Mr. Aborne got up and locked the door after 
him. This time, there was no mistaking the matter ; all the househohl 
knew that some great catastrophe was going to happen 'which was 
likely direly to affect Master George. 

In the large shining mahogany escrutoire Mj\ Osbonie had a drawei 
especially devoted to his son’s affairs and papers. Here he kept all the 
documents relating to him ever since he had been a boy : here were his 
prize copy-books and drawing-books, all bearing George’s hand, and 
that of the master : here were his first letters in large round hand 
sending his love to papa and mama, and conveying his petitions for a 
cake. His dear godpapa Sedley was more than once mentioned in 
them. Curses quivered on old Osborne’s livid lips, and horrid hatred 
and disappointment writhed in his heart, as looking through some oi 
these papers he came on that name. They were all marked and 
docketed, and tied with red tape. It was — From Georgy, requesting 
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5g.f April 23, 18 — ; answered April 25,” — or ‘‘Georgy about a pony, 
October 1 3,” — and so forth. In another packet were “ Dr. S.’s accounts ^ 
— “ G.’s tailor’s bills and outfits, drafts on me by G. Osborne, jun.” &c., 
—his letters from the West Indies — ^his agent’s letters, and the news- 
papers containing his commissions : here .was a whip he had when a 
boy, and in a paper a locket containing liis hair, which his mother used 
to wear. 

Turning one over after another, and musing over these* memorials, the ^ 
unhappy man passed many hours. His dearest vanities, ambitious^ 
hopes, lia^ all been here. What pride he had in his boy i He was the 
handsomest child ever seen. Everybody said he was like a nobleman’s 
son. A royal princess had remarked him, and kissed him, and asked 
liis name in Kew Gardens. What ci*/-man could show such another 1 
Could a prince have been better cared for ? Anything tCat money 
could buy had been his son’s. He used to go down on speech-days 
with four horses and new liveries, and scatter new shillings among the 
boys at the school where George was : when he went with George to 
the dep6t ol his regiment, before the boy embarked for Canada, he .gave ^ 
the ofiicers such a dinner as the Duke of York might have sat down to. 
Had he ever refused a bill when George drew one ? There they wero 
— ^paid without a word. Many a general in the army couldn’t ride the 
horses he had ! He had the child before his eyes, on a hundred diflferent 
days when he remembered George — after dinner, when he used to como 
in as bold as a lord and drink off his glass by his father’s side, at the 
head of the table — on the pony ^t Brighton, when he cleared the hedge 
and kept up with the huntsman — on the day when he was presented to 
the Prince Regent at the levee, when all Saint James’s couldn’t produce 
a finer young fellow. And this, this was the end of all ! — ^to marry a 
bankrupt and fly in the face of duty and foj^tune ! What humiliation 
and fury ; what pangs of sickening rage, balked ambition and love ; 
what wounds of outraged vanity, tenderness even, had this old worldling 
now to suffer under ! 

Having examined these papers, and poddered over this one and the 
ether, in that bitterest of all helpless woe, with which miserable men 
vhink of happy past times — George’s father took the whole of the docu- 
ments out of the drawer in which he had kept them so long, and lockedi; 
them into a writing-box, which he tied, and sealed with his seal. Then i 
he opened the book-case, and took down the great red Bible we have ^ 
spoken of— a pompous book, seldom looked at, and shining all over with 
gold. There was a frontispiece to the volume, representing Abraham 
sacrificing Isaac. Here according to custom, Osborne had recorded on 
the fly-leaf, and in his large clerk-like hand, the dates of his marriage 
and his wife’s death, and the births and Christian names of his children. 
Jane came first, then George Sedley Osborne, then Mai’ia Frances, and 
the days of the christening of each. Taking a pen, he carefully obli4 
terated George’s name from the page ; and when the leaf was quite| 
dry, restored the volume to the place from which he had moved it 
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Then he took a document out of another drawer, where his own privaie 
papers were kept ; and having read it, crumpled it up and lighted it at 
of the candles, and saw it bum entirely away in the grate.’ It was 
his will ; which being burned, Rebate down and wrote off a letter, and 
rang tor his servant, whom he charged to deliver it in the morning. It 
was morning already ; as he went up to bed ; the whole house was 
alight with the sunshine ; and the birds were singing among the fresh 
green leaves iii\Russell Square. 

Anxious to keep all Mr, Osborne’s family and dependants in good 
humour, and to make as many friends as possible for George in his 
liour of adversity, William Dobbin, who knew the effect wfiich good 
dinners and good wines have upon the soul of man, wrote off imme- 
diately on his return to his inn tlie most hospitable of invitations to 
Thomas Chopper, Esquire, begging that gentleman to dine with him at 
tlie Slaughter’s next day. Tne note reached Mr. Chopper before he 
left the City, and the instant reply was, that ‘‘ Mr. Chopper presents 
his respectful compliments, and have the honour and pleasure of 
waiting on Captain D.” The invitation and the rough draft of ths 
answer were shown to Mrs. Chopper and her daughters on his return 
to Somers Town that evening, and they talked abopt military gents 
and West End men with great exultation as the family sate and partook 
of tea. When the girls had gone to rest, Mr. and Mrs. C. discoursed 
upon the strange events which were occurring in the governor’s family. 
Never had the clerk seen his principal so moved. When he went in to 
Mr. Osborne, after Captain Dobbin’s depai’ture, Mr. Chopper found his 
chief black in the face, and all but in a fit : some dreadful quarrel, he 
was ‘certain, had occurred between Mr. O. and the young Captain. 
Chopper had been instructed to make out an account of all sums paid 
to Captain Osborne witlvn the last three years. “And a precious lot 
of money he has had too,”^the chief clerk said, and respected his old and 
young master the more, for the liberal way in which the guineas had 
been flung about. The dispute was something about Miss Sedley. Mi*s. 
Chopper vowed and declare^l she pitied that poor young lady to lose 
such a handsome young fellow as the Capting, As the daughter of an 
unlucky speculator, who had paid a very shabby dividend, Mr. Chopper 
had no great regard for Miss Sedley. He respected the house of Osborne 
before all others in the city of London ; and his hope and wish was that 
Captain George should marry a nobleman’s daughter. The clerk slept 
a great deal sounder than his principal that night ; and, cuddling his 
children after breakfast (of which he partook with a ver;^ hearty appe- 
tite, though his modest cup of life was only sweetened with brown 
sugar), he set off in his best Sunday suit and frilled shirt for business, 
promising his admiring wife not to punish Captain D.’s port too severely 
that evening. 

Mr. Osborne’s countenance, when he arrived in the City at his usual 
time, struck those dependants who were accustomed, for good reasons, 
to watch its expression, as peculiarly ghastly and worn. At twelve 
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o^l^ic Mr. Higgs (of the firm of Higgs & Blakherwick, solicitors, Bedford 
called by appointment, and was ushered into the governor’s 
pHvate room, and closeted there for more than an hour. At about one 
/Mr. Chopper received a note brought by Captain Dobbin’s man, and 
containing an inclosure for Mr. Osborne, » which the clerk went in and 
delivered. A short time afterwards Mr. Chopper and Mr. Birch, the 
next clerk, were summoned, and requested to witness a paper. “I’ve^ 
been making a new will,” Mr. Osborne said, to which these gentlemen 
appended their names accordingly. No conversation passed. Mr. Higgs 
looked exceedingly grave as he came into the outer rooms, and very 
hard in Mr. Chopper’s face ; but there were not any explanation^ It 
was remarked that Mr. Osborne was particularly quiet and- gentle all 
day, to the surprise of those who Ifad augured ill from h]s darkling 
demeanour. He called no man names that day, and was not heard to 
swear once. He left business early ; and before going away, summoned 
liis chief clerk once more, and having given him general instructions, 
asked him, aftei»some seeming hesitation and reluctance to speak, if he 
knew whether Captain Dobbin was in town ? 

Chopper said he believed he was. Indeed both of them knew the fact 
perfectly. '* 

Osborne took a letter directed to that officer, and, giving it to the 
clerk, requested the latter to deliver it into Dobbin’s own hands 
immediately. 

** And now, Chopper,” says he, taking his hat, and with a strange 
look, my mind will be easy.” Exactly as the clock struck two (there 
was no doubt an appointment between the pair), Mr. Frederick Bullock 
called, and he and Mr. Osborne walked away together. 

The Colonel of the — ^th regiment, in wAich Messieurs Dobbin and 
Osborne had companies, was an old genial who had made his first 
campaign under Wolfe at Quebec, and was long since quite too old and 
feeble for command ; but he took some interest in the regiment of 
which he was the nominal head, and ina(fe certain of his young officers 
welcome at his table, a kind of hospitality which I^believe is not now 
common amongst his brethren. Captain Dobbin was an especial 
favourite of this old General. Dobbin was versed in the literature of 
his profession, and could talk about the great Frederic, and the Empress 
Queeu, and their wars, almost os well as the General himself, who was 
indifferent to the triumphs of the present day^ and whose heart was with 
the tacticians of fifty years back. This officer sent a summons to Dobbi n 
to come and breakfast with him, on the morning when Mr. Osborne 
altered las will, and Mr. Chopper put on his best shirt-frill, and then 
informed his young favourite, a couple o^ays in advance, of that which 
they were all expecting — a marching orMr to go to Belgium. The order 
for the regiment to liold itself in readiness would leave the Horse 
Guards in a day or two ; and as transports were in plenty, they would 
get their route before the week was oven Recruits had come in during 
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tho stay of the regiment at Chatham ; and the old General hoped tFit 
the regiment 'which had helped to beat Montcalm in Canada, and^^o 
rout Mr. Washington on Long Island, would prove itself worthy of 
historical reputation on tho oft-trodden battle-grounds of the L<fw 
Countries. ‘‘ And so my good friend, if you have any afiaire said 
the old General, taking a pinch of snuff with his trembling white old 
hand, and then pointing to the spot of his robe de fhambre imder which 
'his heart was still feebly beating, " if you have any Phillis to con'^oie, or 
to bid farewell to papa and mama, or any will to make, I recommend 
you to set about your business without delay.” With which thh General 
gave his young friend a finger to shake, and a good-natured nod of his 
powdered and pig-tailed head ; and the door being closed upon Dobbin, 
sate down •‘to pen a 'po'^Jilet (he was exceedingly vain of his French) to 
Mademoiselle Am4naide of His Majesty’s Theatre. 

This news made Dobbin grave, and he thought of our friends at 
Brighton, and tlien he was ashamed of himself that Amelia was always 
the first thing in his thoughts (always before anybody — before father 
and mother, sisters and duty — always at waking and sleeping indeed, 
and all day long) ; and returning to his hotel, he sent off a brief note to 
Mr. Osborne acquainting him with the information which he had 
received, and which might tend farther, he hoped, to bring about a 
reconciliation with George. 

Tliis note, dispatched by the same messenger who had carried the 
invitation to Chopper on the previous day, alarmed the worthy clerk 
not a little. It was inclosed to him, and as he opened the letter he 
trembled lest the dinner should be put off cn which he was calculating. 
His mind was inexpressibly relieved when he found that the envelope 
was only a reminder for Jiimself. (‘‘ I shall expect you at half-past 
five,” Captain Dobbin wrotb.) He was very much interested about his 
employer’s family ; but, que vovlez vous ? a grand dinner was of more 
concern to him than the affair^ of any other mortal. 

Dobbin was quite Justifiedjin repeating the General’s information to 
any officers of the regiment whom he should see in the course of his 
peregrinations ; acordingly he imparted it to Ensign Stubble, whom he 
met at the agent’s, and who — suc^i was his militaiy ardour — went off 
instantly to purchase a new sword at the accoutrement-makers. Here 
this young fellow, who, though only seventeen years of age, and about 
sixty-five inches high, with a constitution naturally ricketty and much 
Impaired by premature brandy and water, had an undoubted courage 
and a lion’s heart, poised, tried, bent, and balanced a weapon such as he 
thought would do execution amongst Frenchmen. Shouting Ha, ha !” 
and stamping his little feet with tremendous energy, he delivered the 
point twice or thrice at Obtain Dobbin, who parried the thrust 
laughingly with his bamboo walking-stick. 

Mr. Stubble, as may be supposed from his size and slenderness, wr.s 
of the Light Bobs. Ensign Spooney, .on the contrary, was a tall j^outL 
and belonged to (Captain Dobbin’^ the Grenadier Company, and he 
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i on a new bear-skin cap, under which he looked savage beyond his 
Then these two lads went off to the Slaughter’s, and having 
fdered a famous dinner, sate down and wrote off letters to the kind 
:ious parents at home — letters full of love and heartiness, and pluck 
bad spelling. Ah ! there were many anxious hearts beating ‘ 
tlirfcgh England at that time ; and mothers’ prayers and tears flowing 
in n^y homesteads.^ 

Se^g young Stubble engaged in composition at one of the coffee- 
room Sbles at the Slaughter’s, and the tears trickling down his nose 
on to tlie paper (for the youngster was thinking of his mama, and that 
he might never see her again), Dobbin, who was going to write off a 
^tter to George Osborne, relented/ Jtnd locked up his desk. ‘‘Why 
should I?” said he. “Let her have this night happy. 1*11 go and 
VsQe my parents early in the morning, and go down to Brighton myself 
to-morrow.” 

So. he went upland laid his big hand on young Stubble’s shoulder, and 
backed up that young champion, and told him if he would leave off 
brandy-and-wator he would be a good soldier, as he always was a 
.gentlemanly goQd-hearted fellow. Young Stubble’s eyes brightened up 
at this, for Dobbin was greatly respected in the regiment, as the best 
officer and the cleverest man in it. 

“ Thank you, Dobbin,” he said, rubbing his eyes with his knuckles, 

“ I was just— just telling her I would. And, 0 Sir, she’s so dam kind 
to me.” The water-pumps were at work again, and I am not sure that 
the soft-hearted Captain’s eyes did not also twinkle. 

The two ensigns, the captain, and Mi\ Chopper, dined together In the 
same box. Chopper brought the letter from Mr. Osborne, in which 
the latter briefly presented his complimei^s to Captain Dobbin, and 
requested him to forward the inclosed to Captain George Osborne. 
Chopper knew nothing further ; ho described Mr. Osborne’s appearance, 
it is true, and his interview with his lawyer, wondered how the governor 
had sworn at nobody, and — especially !U the wine circled round- 
abounded in speculations and conjectures. But these grew more vague 
with every glass, and at length became perfectly unintelligible. At a 
Tate hour Captain Dobbin put his guest into a hackney-coach, in a 
hiccupping state, and swearing that he would be the kick — ^the kick — 
capt ain’s fri end for ever and ever. ' — " 

• w nen Capfain Dobbin took leave of Miss Osborne we have said that 
he asked leave to oome and pay her another visit, and the spinster 
expected him for some hours the next day, when, perhaps, had he come, 
ond had he asked her that question which she was prepared to answer 
she would have declared herself as her 'brother’s friend, and a rccon • 
cUiation might have been effected betweeitf George and his angry father. 
But though she waited at home the captain never came. He had his 
own affairs to pursue ; his own parents to visit and console ; and at an 
early hour of the day to take his place on the Lightning coach, and go 
down to his friends at Brighton. In the course of the day Miss Osborne 
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heard her father give orders that that meddling scoundrel, CaniJ^ii 
Dobbin, should never be admitted within his doors again, and . 
hopes in which she may have indulged privately wei*e thus abm^pt^-, 
brought to an end. Mr. Frederic Bullock came, and was particula^ 
affectionate to Maria, and attentive to the broken-spirited old gcr'ole- 
man. For though he said his mind would be easy, the means whic^t he 
had taken to secure quiet did not seem to have Succeeded as y^fand 
the events of the past two days had visibly shattered him. 


' CHAPTER XXY. 

IN WHICH ALL THE rRINCIPAL PERSONAGES THINK FIT TO LEAVE 
:aRiqHTON.. 

Conducted to the ladies, at the Ship Inn, Dobbin assumed a Jovial 
and rattling manner, which proveid tjiht this young officer was beco'ihiiig 
a more consummate hypocrite every^lay of his life. He was trying to^' 
hide his own private feelings, first uP)n. seeing IMrs. George Osbdrffe in 
her new condition, and secondly to mask the apprehensions he ^terr^ 
tained as to the effect which the dismal news brought down by^iiiV 
would certainly have upon her. 

‘‘It is my opinion, George,” he said, “that the French Emperor will 
be upqn us, horse and foot, before three weeks are over, and will give 
tlie Duke such a dance as shall make the Peninsula appear mere child’s 
play. But you need not say that to Mrs. Osborne, you know. There 
miiyn’t be any fighting on our side after aU, and our business in Belgium 
may turn out to be a mere' military occupation. Many persons think 
so ; and Brussels is full of fine people and ladies of fashion.” So it was 
agreed to represent the duty^of the British army in Belgium in this 
harmless light to Amelia. 

This plot being arranged, the hj^pocritical Dobbin saluted Mrs. George 
Osborne quite gaily, tried to pay her one or two compliments relative 
to her new position as a bride (which compliments, it must be confessed, 
were exceedingly clumsy and hung fire wofuUy), and then fell to talking 
about Brighton, and the sea-air, and the gaieties of the place, and the 
beauties of the road and the merits of the “Lightning” coach and 
horses, — all in a manner quite incomprehensible to Amelia, and very 
amusing to Bebeccir, who was watching the Captain, as indeed she 
watched every one near whom she came. 

Little Amelia, it must be pwned, had rather a mean opinion of her 
liusband’s friend. Captain Dofcbin. He lisped — ^he was very plain and 
homely-looking : and exceedingly awkward and ungainly. She liked 
him for his attachment to her husband (to be sure there was very 
little merit in that), and she thought George was most generous and 
kind in extending his friendship to his brother officer, George had 
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I Dobbin’s lisp and queer manners many times to her, though 
justice, he always spoke most highly of his friend’s good 
In her little day of triumph, and not knowing him intimately 
made light of honest William — and he knew lier opinions 
ite well, and acquiesced in them* very humbly. A time came 
knew him better, and changed her notions regarding him : 
as distant as yet. • 

Rebecca, Captain Dobbin had not been two hours in the 
pany before she understood his secret perfectly. She did not 
ad feared him privately ; nor was he very much prepossessed 
in her favour. He was so honest, that her arts and cajoleries did not 
afiect him, and he shrank from her -vj^iidi instinctive repulsion. And, as 
she was by no means so far superior to her sex as to be abovft jealousy, 
she disliked him the more for his adoration of Amelia. Nevertheless, 
she was very respectful and cordial in her manner towards him. A 
friend to the Osbornes ! a friend to her dearest benefactors ! She vowed 
she should always love him sincerely : she remembered liim quite well 
on the Vauxhall night, as she told Amelia archly, and she made a little 
fiin of him when the two ladies went to dress for dinner. Rawdon 
Cmwley paid scarcely any attention to Dobbin, looking upon him as a 
good-natured ninemnpoop, and under-bred city man. Jos patronised 
him with much dignity. 

When George and Dobbin were alone in the latter’s room, to which 
George had followed him, Dobbin took from bis desk the letter which' 
he had been charged by Mr, Osborne to deliver to his son. “ It’s not 
in my father’s hand-writing,” said George, looking rather alarmecU; nor 
was it ; the letter w^as from Mr. Osborne’s lawyer, and to the following 
effect : — . • 

“ Dedfobu Row, May 7, 1815. 
“Sir, * 

“ I am commissioned by Mr. Osborne to inform you, that he abides 
by the determination which he before e3!|)ressed to you, and that in 
consequence of the marriage which you have been pleased to contract,, 
he ceases to consider you henceforth as a member of his family. This 
determination is final and irrevocable. 

“ Although the moneys expended upon you in your minority, and the 
bills which you have drawn upon him so unsparingly of late years, far 
exceed in amount the sum to which you are entitled in your own right 
(being the tliird part of the fortune of your mother, the late Mrs* 
Osborne, and wliich reverted to you at her decease, and to Miss Jane 
Osborne and Miss Maria Frances Osborne) ; yet I am instructed by 
Mi\ Osborne to say, that ho waives all claim upon your estate, and 
that the sum of ^2000, 4 per cent, annuities, at the value of the day 
(being your one-third share of the sum of ^6000), shall be paid over to 
yourself or your agents upon your receipt for the same, by 

“ Your obedient Servt., S. Hioob. 

“P.S.— — Mr. Osbome desires me to say, once for all, that he declines 
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to receive any messages, letters, or communications from you on th^^s. 
any other subject.” 

A pretty way you have managed the affair,” said George, lookj^g^ 
savagely at William Dobbin. “Look there, Dobbin,” and he wng 
over to the lattei his parent’s letter. “A beggar, by Jove, and jA in 
..consequence of my d — d sentimentality. Why couldn’t we have w^'fcedt 
A ball "might have done for me in the course of TKeTwar, and still, 
and how will Emmy be bettered by being left a beggar’s wi^w ? It 
was all your doing. You were never easy until you had got me married 
I and ruined. What the deuce am I to do with two thousand pounds ? 
ISuch a sum won’t last two year’s. I’ve lost a hundred and forty to 
Crawley at cards and billiards since I’ve been down here. A pretty 
manager of a man’s matters you are, forsooth.” 

“ There’s no denying that the position is a hard one,” Dobbin replied, 
after reading over the letter with a blank countenance ; “ and, as you 
say, it is partly of my making. There are some men that wouldn’t 
mind changing with you,” he added, with a bitter smile. “ How many 
Captains in the regiment have two thousand pounds to the fore, think 
you 1 You must live on your pay till your father refents, and if you 
die, you leave your wife a hundred a year.” 

“Do you suppose a man of my habits can live on his pay and a 
hundred a year ? ” George cried out in great anger. “You must be a 

( fool to talk so, Dobbin. How the deuce am I to keep up my position 
in the world upon such a pitiful pittance ? I can’t change my habits. 
I must have my comforts. 1 wasn’t brought up on porridge like 
MacWhirter, or on potatoes, like old O’Dowd. Do you expect my 
wife to take in soldiers’^ washing, or ride after the regiment in a 
baggage waggon r* 

“Well, well,” said Doboin, still good-naturedly, “we’ll get her a 
better conveyance. But try and remember that you are only a 
dethroned prince now, Georgf, my boy ; and be quiet whilst the tempest 
lasts. It won’t be for long. Let your name be mentioned in the 
Gazette, and I’ll engage the old father relents towards you.” 

“Mentioned in the Gazette !” George answered. “And in what part 
of it ? Among the killed and wounded returns, and at the top of the 
, list, very likely.” 

“ Psha ! It will be time enough to cry out when we are hurt,” 

' Dobbin said. “ And if anything happens, you know, George, I have 
got a little, and I am not a marrying man, and I shall not forget my 
godson in my will,” he added, with a smile. Whereupon the dispute 
ended, — as many scores of such conversations between Osborne and his 
friend had concluded previously — ^by the former declaring there was no 
possibility of being angry with Dobbin long, and forgiving him very 
generously after abusing him without cause. 

“ I say, Becky,” cried Bawdon Crawley out of his dressing-room, to 
his lady, who was attiring herself for dinner in her own chamber. 




S t ? ” said Becky’s shrill voice. She was looking over her 
iu the glass. She had put on the neatest and freshest white 
Lginable, and with bare shoulders and a little necklace, and a 
3 sash, she looked the image of youthful innocence and girlish 

3 . 

, what’ll Mrs. O. do, when O. goes out with the regiment 
said coming into the room, performing a dijet on his head 
huge hair-brushes, and looking out from under his hair with 
►n on his pretty little wife. 

”x suppose she’ll cry her eyes out,” Becky answered. “She has'- 
been whimpering half-a-dozen of times at the very notion of it, already/ 


• to me.” ^ • 

“ You don’t care, I suppose,” Rawdon said, half angry at his wife’s 
want of feeling. 

“ You wretch ! don’t you know that I intend to go with you,” Becky 
replied. ‘‘Besides, you’i'e different. You go as General Tuffco’s aide- 
de-camp. ^¥e don’t belong to the line,” Mrs. Crawley said, throwing 
up her head with an air that so enchanted her husband that he stboped 
down and kisse^ it. 

“ Rawdon, dear — don’t you think — ^you’d better get that — ^money 
from Cupid, before he goes ]” Becky continued, fixing on a killing bow. 
She called George Osborne, Cupid. She had flattered him about his 
l^bd looks a score of times already. She watched over him kindly at 
6cart6 of a night wlicn ho would drop in to Rawdon’s quarters for a 
lialf-hour before bed-time. 


She had often called him a horrid dissipated wretch, and threatened 
to tell Emmy of his wicked ways and naughty extravagant habits. ^ 
She brought his cigar and lighted for him ; ^he knew the efl'ect of that 
manqmvre, having pi-actised it in former (Jays upon Rawdon Crawley. 
He thought her gay, brisk, arch, distingu6e, delightful. In their little 
drives and dinners, Becky, of course, quite outshone poor Emmy, who 
remained very mute and timid while hi^s. Crawley and her husband 
rattled away together, and Captain Crawley (and Jos after he joined 
the young married people) gobbled in silence. 

Emmy’s mind somehow misgave her about her friend. Rebecca’s 
wit, spirits, and accomplishments troubled her with a rueful disquiet. 
They were only a week married, and here was George already suffering v,’ 
ennui, and eager for others’ society ! She trembled for the future. 
How shall I be a companion for him, she thought, — so clever and so 
brilliant, and I such a humble foolish creature ? How noble it was of 
him to marry me — to give up everything and stoop down to me ! I 
ought to have refused him^nly I had not the heart. I ought to have 
stopped at home and taken care of poor papa. And her neglect of her 
parents (and indeed there was some foundation for this charge which 
the poor child’s uneasy conscience brought against her) was now 
remembered for the first time, and caused her to blush with humi- 
liation. Ch ! thought she, I have been very wicked and selfish — selfish 
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in forgetting them in their sorrows — ^selfish in forcing George to 
me. I know I’m not worthy of him — I know he would have 
happy without me — and yet — I tried, I tried to give him up. 

It is hard when, before seven days of marriage are over, yfiAiS 
thoughts and confessions as these force themselves on a little bike’s 
mind. But so it was, and the niglit before Dobbin came to join jfhese 
young peoplc-ion a fine brilliant moonlight night of May — ^so^arm 
and balmy that the windows were flung open to the balcon^ from 
which George and Mrs. Crawley were gazing upon the calA ocean 
spread shining before them, while Eawdon and Jos were engaged at 
backgammon within — Amelia couched in a great chair quite neglected, 
and watching both these parties, felt a despair and remorse such as 
were bitter companions for that tender lonely soul. Scarce a week was 
past, and it was come to this ! The future, had she regarded it, oflfered 
a dismal prospect ; but Emmy was too shy, so to spealc, to look to that, 
and embark alone on that wide sea, and unfit to navi^gate it without a 
guide and protector. I know Miss Smith has a mean opinion of her. 
But how many, my dear Madam, are endowed with your prodigious 
strength of mind 1 ^ 

" Gad, what a fine night, and how bright the moon is ! ” George said, 
with a puff of his cigar, which went soaring up skywards. 

How delicious they smell in the open air ! I adore them. Who’d 
think the moon was two hundred and thirty-six thousand eight 
hundred and forty-seven miles off 1 ” Becky added, gazing at that orb 
with a smile. Isn’t it clever of me to I'emember that ? Pooh ! we 
learned it all at Miss Pinkerton’s ! How calm the sea is, and how clear 
everything. I declare I can almost see the coast of Prance ! ” and her 
bright green eyes streamed^ out, and shot into the night as if they could 
see through it. 

Do you know what I intend to do one morning ? she said ; “I find 
I can swim beautifully, and some day, when my Aunt Crawley’s com- 
panion — old Briggs, you kno^v — you remember her — that hook-nosed 
woman, with the long wisps of hair — ^when Briggs goes out to bathe, I 
intend to dive under her awning, and insist on a reconciliation in the 
water. Isn’t tliat a stratagem ? ” 

George burst out laughing at the idea of this aquatic meeting. 

" What’s the row there, you two ? ” Rawdon shouted out, rattling the 
box. Amelia was making a fool of herself in an absurd hysterical 
manner, and retired to her own room to whimper in private. 

Our history is destined in this chapter to go backwards and forwards 
in a very-i^solute manner seemingly, and having conducted our story 
to tc^^etTow presently, we shall immediately again have occasion to 
.step. back to yesterday, so that the whole of the tale may get a hearing. 
AS you behold at her Majesty’s drawing-room, the ambassadora’ and 
high dignitaries’ carriages whisk off fr om a private door, while Captain 
Jones’s ladies are waiting for their fly ; as you see in the Secretary of 
the Treasury’s antechamber, a half-dozen of petitioners waiting patiently 
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S r audience, and called out one by one, when suddenly an Irish 
or some eminent personage enters the apartment, and instantly 
Qto Mr. TJnder-Secretary over the heads of all the people 
; so in the conduct of a tale, the romancer is obliged to exercise 
t partial sort of justice. Although all the little incidents must 
I, yet they must be put off when the great events make their 
ice ; and surely such a circumstance as th^ which brought 
to Brighton, viz. the ordering out of the Guards and the line to 
, and the mustering of the Jillied armies in that country under 
mand of his Grace the Duke of Wellington — ^such a d^nified 
circumstance as that, I say, was entitled to the over all minor 
occurrences whereof this history is composed mainly, and hence a little 
trifling disarrangement and disorder was excusable jind becoming. We 
have only now advanced in time so far beyond Chapter XXII. as to 
have got our various characters up into their dressing-rooms before the 
dinner, which took place as usual on the day of Dobbin’s arrival. 

George was*too humane or too much occupied with the tie of his 
neckcloth to convey at once all the news to Amelia which his comrade 
had brought with him from London. He came into her room, however,v 
holding the attomey’s letter in his hand, and with so solemn and 
important an air that his wife, always ingeniously on the watch for 
calamity, tliought the worst was about to befal, and running up to her 
husband, besought her dearest George to tell her everything — ^he was 
ordered abroad ; there would be a battle next week — she knew there 
would. 

Dearest George parried the question about foreign service, and with 
a melancholy shake of tlie head said, ‘‘ No, Emmy ; it isn’t that : it’s 
not myself I care about : it’s you. I have had bad news from my, 
father. He refuses any communication w%th me ; he has flung us off 
and leaves us to poverty. I can ^pgh It well enough ; buTyou^my 
dear, how will you bear it ? reacThere.” . And he handed her over 
the letter. ^ 

Amelia, with a look of tender alarm in her eyes, listened to her noble 
hero as he uttered the above generous sentiments, and sitting down on 
the bed, read the letter which George gave her with such a pompous 
martyr-like air. Her face clearedi up as she read the document, how- 
ever. The idea of sharing poverty and privation in company with the 
beloved object, is, as w'e have before said, far from being disagreeable 
to a warm-hearted woman. The notion was actually pleasant to little 
Amelia. Then, as usual, she was ashamed of herself for feeling happy 
at such an indecorous moment, and checked her pleasure, saying 
demurely, “ O, George, how your poor heart must at the idea ol 
being separated from your papa.” 

“ It does,” said George, with an agonised countenance. 

“ But ho can’t be angry with you long,” she continued. Nobody 
could, I’m sure. He must forgive you, my dearest, kindest husbaiid4 
O I shall never forgive myself if he does not.” 
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What vexes me, my poor Emmy, is not mi/ misfortune, but youjp^' 
George said. I don’t care for a little poverty ; and I think, witho^v 
vanity, I’ve talents enough to make my own way.” 

“ That you have,” interposed his wife, who thought that war shou^ 
cease, and her husband should 'be made a general instantly. 

Yes, I sliall make my way as well as another,” Osborne went ip 
“but you, my dijar girl, how can I bear your being deprived o^fhe 
comforts and station in society which my wife had a riglit to e^ecc ^ 
My dearest girl in barracks ; the wife of a soldier in a m^ching 
regiment ; subject to all sorts of annoyance and privation ! Ix makes 
[me miserable.” 

Emmy, quite at ease, as this wa§ her husband’s only cause of disquiet, 
took his hand, and with a radiant face and smile began to warble that 
stanza from the favourite song of “ Wapping Old Stairs,” in which the 
heroine, after rebuking her Tom for inattention, promises “ his trowsers 
to men^ and his grog too to make,” if he will be constant and kind, 
and not forsake her. “ Besides,” she said, after a paust, during which 
she looked as pretty and happy as any young woman need, “ Isn’t two 
thousand pounds an immense deal of money, George ? ” 

George laughed at her uaYyfitA! and finally they went down to dinner, 
Amelia clinging on George’s aim, still warbling the tune of “ Wapping 
Old Stairs,” and more pleased and light of mind than she had been fc?' 
some days past. 

Thus the repast, which at length came off, instead of being dismal, 
was an exceedingly brisk and merry one. The excitement of the 
campaign counteracted in George’s mind the depression occasioned by 
the dismheriting letter. Dobbin still kept up his character of rattle. 
He amused the company wi(h accounts of the army in Belgium, where 
nothing but fStes and gaiety 'and fashion were going on. Then, having 
a particular end in view, this dexterous captain proceeded to describe 
Mrs. Major O’Dowd, packing her own and her Major’s wardrobe, and 
how his best epaulets had beeii(rstowed into a tea canister, whilst her 
own famous yellow turban, with the bird of paradise wrapped in brown 
paper, was locked up in the Major’s tin cocked-hat case, and wondered 
what effect it would have at the French king’s court at Ghent, or the 
great military balls at Brussels. 

“ Ghent ! Brussels ! ” cried out Amelia with a sudden shock and start. 

Is the regiment ordered away, George, — is it ordered away ? ” A look 
of terror came over the sweet smiling face, and she clung to George as 
by an instinct. 

“ Don’t be afraid, dear,” he said good-naturedly ; “ it is but a twelve 
hours’ passage. It won’t hurt you. You shall go, too, Emmy.” 

“/ intend to go,” said Becky, “ I’m on the staff. General Tuftc is a 
great flirt of mine. Isn’t he, Eawdon ? ” 

‘ Eawdon laughed out with his usual roar. William Dobbin flushed 
up quite red. “ She can’t go,” he said ; “ think of the — of the danger,” 
he ^as going to add ; but had not all his conversation during dinner 
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f tended to prove there was none ? He became very confused and 
t. 

J must and will go,” Amelia cried with the greatest spirit ; and 
•geVapplanding her resoTutidn, patted her under the chin, and asked 
allVhe persons present if they ever saw such a termagant of a wife, and 
ag^d that the lady should bear him company. “ We’ll have Mrs. 
O’DWd to chaperon you,” he said. What cared she* so long as her 
husbj«^ was near her ? Thus somehow the bitterness of a parting 
was juried away. Thoiigh war and danger were in store, war an ' 
danger might not befal for months to come. There was a respite «.t an;* 
rate, which made the timid little Amelia almost as happy as a full 
reprieve would have done, and which* even Dobbin owned in his heart 
was very welcome. For, to be permitted to sec her was now the 
gi’eatest privilege and hope of his life, and he thought with himself 
secretly how he would watch and protect her. I wouldn’t have let her 
go if I had been married to her, he thought. But George was the 
master, and his Iriend did not think fit to remonstrate. 

Putting her arm round her friend’s waist, Rebecca at length carried 
Amelia off from^the dinner-table where so much business of importance 
had been discussed, and left the gentlemen in a highly-exhilarated state 
drinking and talking very gaily. 

In the course of the evening Rawdon got a little family-note from his 
wufe, which although he crumpled it up and burnt it instantly in the 
candle, we had the good luck to read over Rebecca’s shoulder. “ Great . 
Kews,” she wrote. “Mrs. Bute is gone. Get the money from Cupid 
to-night, as he’ll be off to-morrow most likely. Mind this. — Ry* So 
when the little company was about adjourning to coffee in the women’s 
apartment, Rawdon touched Osborne on the*elbow, and said gracefully ’ 
“ Isay, Osborne, my boy, if quite convenieujb. I’ll trouble you for that'i 
’ere small trifle.” It was not quite convenient, but nevertheless 
George gave him a considerable present mstalment in bank notes from 
his pocket-book, and a bill on his agems at a week’s date, for the 
remaining sum. 

This matter arranged, George, and Jos, and Dobbin, held a council 
of war over their cigars, and agreed that a general move should bo 
made for London in Jos’s open carriage the next day. Jos, I think, 
would have preferred staying until Rawdon Crawley quitted Brighton, 
but Dobbin and George overruled him, and he agreed to carry the 
party to town, and ordered four horses, as became his dignity. With 
these they sot ofl* in state, after breakfast, the next day. Amelia had 
risen very early in the morning, and packed her little trunks with the 
greatest alacrity, while Osborne lay in bed deploring that she had not 
a maid to help her. She was only too glad, however, to perform this 
office for herself. A dim uneasy sentiment about Rebecca filled her 
mind already ; and although they kissed each other most tenderly 'at 
pai-ting, yet we know what jealousy is ; and Mrs. Amelia possessed that 
among other virtues of her sex. 
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. Besides these characters who are coming and going away, we 
remember that there were some other old friends of ours at Brighton ; 
Miss Crawley, namely, and the suite in attendance upon her. Noi.». 
althdugh Rebecca and her hi\sband were but at a few stones’ throw^f ^ 
the lodgings which the invalid Miss Crawley occupied, the old Ij/iy’s 
door remamed as pitilessly closed to them as it had been heretofojfj in 
London. As long as she remained by the side of her sister-brdaw, 
Mrs. Bute Crawley took care that her beloved Matilda shouldyAot bo 
agitated by a meeting with her nephew. When the spinster /bok her 
drive; the faithful Mrs. Bute sate beside her in the carriage. When 
Miss Crawley took the air in a chair, Mrs. Bute marched on one side 
of the vehicle, whilst honest Briggri occupied the other wing. And if 
they met Rawdon and his wife by chance — although the former con- 
stantly and obsequiously took off his hat, the Miss-Crawley party 
piissed him by with such a frigid and killing indifference, that Rawdon 
began to despair. i 

“ "VYe might as well be in London as here,” Captain Rawdon often 
said, with a downcast air. 

‘‘ A comfortable inn in Brighton is better than a spnnging-house in 
Chancery Lane,” his wife answered, who was of a more cheerful tem- 
perament. ‘‘Think of those two aides-de-camp of Mr. Moses, the 
sheriff ’s-officer, wdio watched our lodging for a week. Our friends here 
are very stupid, but Mr. Jos and Captain Cupid are better companions 
than Mr. Moses’s men, Rawdon, my love.” 

“ I wonder the writs haven’t followed me down here,” Rawdon con- 
tinued, still desponding. 

“When they do, we’ll find means to give them the slip,” said 
dauntless little Becky, and ’further pointed out to her husband the great 
comfort and advantage of meeting Jos and Osborne, whose acquaintance 
had brought to Rawdon Crawley a most timely little supply of ready 
money. ^ 

“It will hardly be enough to pay the inn bill,” grumbled the 
Guardsman. 

“ Why need we pay it 1 ” said the lady, who had an answer for 
everything. 

Through Rawdon’s valet, who still kept up a trifling acquaintance 
with the male inhabitants of Miss Crawley’s servants’ hall, and was 
f instructed to treat the coachman to drink whenever they met, old Miss 
1 Crawley’s movements were pretty well known by our young couple ; 
and Rebecca luckily bethought herself of being unwell, and of calling 
in the same apothecary who was in attendance upon the spinster, so 
that their information was on the whole tolerably complete. Nor was 
Miss Briggs, although forced to adopt a hostile attitude, secretly 
inimical to Rawdon and his wife. She was naturally of a kindly and 
forgiving disposition. Now that the cause of jealousy was removed, 
her dislike for Rebecca disappeared also, and she remembered the 
latter’s invariable good words and good humour. And, indeed, she and 
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Firkin, the lady’s-maid, and the whole of. Mias Crawley’s house- 
h Jld, groaned under the tyranny of the triumphant Mrs. Bute. 

/' A& often will be the case, that good buj^ imperious woman pushed 
livjr advantages too far, and her successes quite unmercifully. She had 
in\the course of a few weeks brought ‘the invalid to such a state of 
helfcless docility, that the poor soul yielded herself entirely to her 
sister’s ordei's, and did not even dare to complain of her slavery to 
Briggs or Firkin. Mrs. Bute measured out the glasses of wine Which 
Miss O^/awley was daily allowed to take, with irresistible accuracy, 
greatly ‘to the annoyance of Firkin and the butler, who found*them- 
selves deprived of control over even the sherry-bottle. She apportioned 
the sweetbreads, jellies, chickens ; their quantity and order. Night 
and noon and morning she -brought the abominable drinks Ordained by 
the Doctor, and made her patient swallow them with so affecting- an 
obedience, that Firkin said my poor Missus du take her physic like a 
lamb. She prescribed the drive in the carriage or the ride in the chair, 
and, in a word, ground down the old lady in her convalescence in such 
a way as only belongs to your proper-managing, motherly, "moral 
woman. If cv^r the patient faintly resisted, and pleaded for a little bit 
more dinner or a little drop less medicine, the nurse threatened her 
with instantaneous death, wlmn Miss Crawley instantly gave in. “ She’s 
no spirit left in her,” Firkin remarked to Briggs ; “ she aint ave called 
me a fool these three weeks.” Finally, Mrs. Bute had made up her 
mind to dismiss the aforesaid honest lady’s-maid, Mr., Bowls the large 
confidential man, and Briggs herself, and to send for her daughters 
from the Rectory, previous to removing the dear invalid bodily to 
Queen’s Crawley, when an odious accident happened which called her 
away from duties so pleasing. The Reverend Bute Crawley, her hus- 
band, riding home one night, fell with^ his hoi'se and broke his 
collar-bone. Fever and inflammatory symptoms set in, and Mrs. Bute 
was forced to leave Sussex for Hampsl^e. As soon as ever Bute was 
restored, she promised to return to hei^ dearest friend, and departed, 
leaving the strongest injunctions with the household regarding their 
behaviour to their mistress ; and as soon as she got into the Southamp- 
ton coach, there was such a jubilee and sense of relief in all Miss 
Crawley’s house, as the company of persons assembled there had not 
experienced for many a week before. That very day Miss Crawley 
left off her afternoon dose of medicine : that afternoon Bowls opened an 
independent bottle of sherry for himself and Mrs. Firkin : that night 
Miss Crawley and Miss Briggs indulged in a game of picquet instead 
of one of Porteus’s sermons. It was as in the old nursery-story, when 
the stick forgot to beat the dog, and the whole course of events under- 
went a peaceful and hapjiy revolution. ‘ 5 

At a very early hour in the morning, twice or thrice a week. Miss 
Briggs used to betake herself to a bathing-machine, and disport in the 
water in a flannel gown and an oilskin cap. Rebecca, as we have seen, 
was aware of this circumstance, and though she did not attempt to 
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fitom Briggs as she had threatened, and actually dive into that laSp 
presence and surprise her under the sacredness of the awning, Mik 
Eawdon determined to attack Briggs as she came away from her bath! 
refreshed and invigorated by her dip, and likely to be in gojcHi 
humour. 

y^So, getting up very early the next morning, Becky brought the 
telescope in their sitting-room, which faced the sea, to bear upoDpthe 
bathing-machines on the beach ; saw Briggs arrive, enter her bmff and 
put out to sea ; and was on the shore just as the nymph of wh^ she 
came in quest stepped out of the little caravan on to the shingles. It 
was a pretty picture : the beach ; the bathing-women’s faces ; the long 
line of rocks and building were, blushing and bright in the sunshine. 
Eebecca wox’e a kind, tender smile on her face, and was holding out 
her pretty white hand as Briggs emerged from the box. What could 
Briggs do but accept the salutation ? 

"Miss Sh — > Mrs. Crawley,” she said. 

Mrs. Crawley seized her hand, pressed it to her heart, and with a 
sudden impulse, flinging her arms round Briggs, kissed her aflfectionately. 
"Dear, dear friend i ” she said, with a touch of such natural feeling, 
that Miss Briggs of course at once began to melt, and ev^n the bathing- 
woman was mollified. 

Rebecca found no difficulty in engaging Briggs in a long, intimate, 
and delightful conversation. Everything that had passed since the 
morning of Becky’s sudden departure from Miss Crawley’s house in 
Park Lane up to the present day, and Mrs. Bute’s happy retreat, was 
discussed and described by Briggs. All Miss Crawley’s symidoms, and 
the particulars of her illness and medical treatment, were narrated by 
the confidante with that fujuess and accuracy Avhich women delight in. 
About their complaints and^their doctors do ladies ever tire of talking 
to each other ? Briggs did not on this occasion ; nor did Rebecca 
weary of listening. She was thankful, truly thankful, that the dear 
kind Briggs, that the faithful, the invaluable Firkin, had been per- 
mitted to remain with their benefactress through her illness. Heaven 
bless her ! though she, Rebecca, had seemed to act undutifully towards 
Miss Crawley ; yet was not her fault a natural and excusable one ] 
Could she help giving her hand to the man who had won her heart I 
Briggs, the sentimental, could only turn up her eyes to heaven at this 
appeal, and heave a sympathetic sigh, and think that slie, too, had 
given away her affections long years ago, and own that Rebecca was no 
very great criminal. 

“ Can I ever forget her who so befriended the friendless orphan ? 

No, though she has cast me off,” the latter said, " I shall never cease 
to love her, and I would devote my life to her service. As my own 
benefactress, as my beloved Rawdon’s adored relative, I love and admire 
Miss Crawley, dear Miss Briggs, beyond any woman in the world, and 
next to her I love all those who are faithful to her. /would never 
have treated Miss Crawley’s faithful friends as that odious designing 
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Bute had done. Rawdon, who was all heart,” Rebecca continued, 

<< although his outward manners might seem rough and careless,, had 
^d a hundred times, with tears in his eyes, that he blessed Heaven for 
sending his dearest Aunty two such admirable nurses as her attached 
* Fi-^'kin and her admirable Miss Briggs. Should the machinations of the 
hoAi’ible Mrs. Bute end, as she too much feared they would, in banishing 
everybody that Miss Crawley loved from her side, and having that poor 
lady a victim to those harpies at the Rectory, Rebecca besought her (Miss 
Briggs) to remember that her own home, humble as it was, was always 
open to receive Briggs. Dear friend,” she exclaimed, in a transport of ' 
enthusiasm, “ some hearts can 9iev6r forget benefits ; all women are not 
Bute Crawlcys ! Though why shoujd I complain of her,” Rebecca 
added ; “ though I have been her 1;ool and the victim to Insr arts, do I 
not owe my dearest Rawdon to her 1” And Rebecca unfolded to[ 
Briggs all Mm. Bute’s conduct at Queen’s Crawley, which, though! 
unintelligible to her then, was clearly enough explained by the events 
now, — now that? the attachment had sprung up which Mrs. Bute had 
encouraged by a thousand artifices , — now that two innocent people had 
fallen into the snares which she had laid for them, and loved and 
manded and been ruined through her schemes. 

It was all very true. Briggs saw the stratagems as clearly as pos- - 
Bible. Mrs. Bute had made the match between Rawdon and Rebecca."^ 
Yet, though the latter was a perfectly innocent victim. Miss Briggs 
could not disguise from her friend her fear that Miss Crawley’s 
affections were hopelessly estranged from Rebecca, and that the old 
lady would never forgive her nephew for making so imprudent a 


marriage. 

Oh this point Rebecca had her own opinjpn, and still kept up a good 
heart. If Miss Crawley did not forgive them at present, she might at 
least relent on a future day. Even now, 'there was only that puling, 
sickly Pitt Crawley between Rawdoi^and a baronetcy ; and should 
anything happen to the former, all wo’ald be well. At all events, to 
have Mrs. Bute’s designs exposed, and herself well abused, was a satis- 
faction, and might be advantageous to Rawdon’s interest ; and Rebecca, 
after an hour’s chat with her recovered friend, left her with the most 
tender demonstrations of regard, and quite assured that the conversation 
they had had together would be reported to Miss Crawley before many 
hours Were over. 

This interview ended, it became full time for Rebecca to return to 
her inn, where all the party of\he previous day were assembled at a 
fire well breakfast. Rebecca took such a tender leave of Amelia as 
became two women who loved each other as sisters ; and having used 
her handkerchief plentifully, and hung on her friend’s neck as if they 
were parting for ever, and waved the handkerchief (which was quite 
dry, by the way) out of the window, as the carriage drove off ; she 
came back to the breakfast-table, and ate some prawns with a good deal 
of appetite, considering her emotion ; and while she was munching 
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these delicaiCiea, explained to Rawdon what had occurred in her momwg 
walk between herself and Briggs. Her hopes were very high : she 
made her husband share them. She generally succeeded in making' her 
husband share all Jier opinions, whether melancholy or cheerful. 

‘‘You will now, if you please, my dear, sit down at the writing-table 
and pen me a pretty little letter to Miss Crawley, in which you’ll fsay 
that you are a ^ood boy, and that sort of thing.” So Rawdon feats 
down, and wrote off, “ Brighton, Thursday,” and “ My dear Aunt,” with 
great rapidity : but there the gallant officer’s imagination failed him. 
He mumbled the end of his pen, and looked up in his wife’s face . She 
could not help laughing at his rueful countenance, and, marching up 
and dp^n the room with her hands behind her, the little woman began 
^^*.to Rotate abetter, which he took down. 

, ' ‘‘ B^re quitting the country and' commencing a campaign, which 
very possibly may be fatal,” 

“ What ] ” said Rawdon, rather surprised, but took the humour of 
the phrase, and presently wrote it down with a grin. 

“ Which very possibly may be fatal, I have come hither ” — 

“ Why not say come here, Becky ; come here ’s grammar,” the dragoon 
interposed. 

“ I have come hither,” Rebecca insisted, with a stamp of her foot, 
“to say farewell to ray dearest and earliest friend. I beseech you 
before I go, not perhaps to return, once more to let me press the hand 
from which I have received nothing but kindnesses all my life.” 

“ Kindnesses all my life,” echoed Rawdon, scratching down the words, 
and quite amazed at his own facility of composition. 

“ I ask nothing from you but that we should part not in anger. I 
h ave the pride of my family qji some points, though not on all. I married 
a painter’s daughter, and aril not ashamed of the union.” 

“ No, run me through the body if I am ! ” Rawdon ejaculated. 

“ You old booby,” Rebecca said, pinching his ear, and looking over to 
sec that he made no mistake! in spelling — “ beseech is not spelt with 
; an a, nnd earliest is.” So he altered these woitis, bowing to the supe- 
: rior knowledge of his little Missis. 

“ I thought that you were aware of the progress of my attachment,” 
Rebecca continued : “ I knew that Mrs. Bute Crawley confirmed and 
encouraged it. But I make no reproaches. I manded a poor woman, 
and am content to abide by what I have done. Leave your property, 

, dear Aunt, as you will. I shall never complai^ of the way in whicli 
you dispose of it. I would have you believe that I love you for your- 
j self, and not for money’s sake. I want to be reconciled to you ere I 
(leave England. Let me, let me see you before I go. A few weeks or 
months hence it may be too late, and I cannot bear the notion of 
quitting the country without a kind word of ffirewell from you.” 

“She won’t recognise my style in said Becky. “I made the 

sentences short and brisk on purpose.” And this authentic missive 
was dispatched under cover to Miss Briggs. 
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OM J^Iiss Crawley laughed when Briggs, with great mystery, banded 
her over this candid and simple statement. We may read ifc now 
Kiu 5ute is away,'* she said. ^^Eead it to me, Briggs.” 

When Briggs had read the epistle out, her patroness laughed more. 
"Don’t you see, you goose,” slie said to’ Briggs, who professed to be 
much touched by the honest affection which pervaded the composition — 
P<^’t you see that Rawdon never wrote a word o§ it. He never. » 
wrote to me mthout asking for money in liis life, an^ all his letters^ 
are full of bad spelling, and dashes, and bad grammar. It is that little 
serpent of a governess who rules him.” They are all alike. Miss 
Crawley thought in her heart. They all want me dead, and are han- ' 
kering for my money. ^ , V - " 

" I dbii’t' mind seeing Eawdon,” she added, after a pause, and in a 
jtono of perfect indifference. " I had just as soon shake hands "^h 
•him as not. Provided there is no scene, why shouldn’t we meet/? I 
don’t mind. But human patience has its limits ; and mind, my dear, 

I respectfully decline to receive Mrs. Rawdon — I can’t support t/iat 
quite ” — and Miss Briggs was fain fSTe content with this half-message 
of conciliation ; and thought that the best method of bringing the old 
lady and her nephew together, was to warn Rawdon to be in waiting 
on the Cliff, when Miss Crawley went out for her air in her chair. 

There they met. I don’t know whether Miss Crawley had any 
private feeling of regard or emotion upon seeing her old favourite ; 
but she held out a couple of fingers to him with as smiling and good- 
humoured an air, as if they had met only the day before. And as foi 
Rawdon, he turned as red as scarlet, and wrung off Briggs’s hand, so 
great was his rapture and his confusion at the meeting. Perhaps it 
was interest that moved him : or perhaps* affection : perhaps he was 
touched by the change which the illness of |he last weeks had wrought 
in his aunt. 

“ The old girl has always acted like trump to me,” he said to his 
wife, as he narrated the interview, " and 1 felt, you know, rather queer, 
and that sort of thing. I walked by the side of the what-dy’e-call-’em, 
you know, and to her own door, where Bowls came to help her in. 
And I wanted to go in very much, only” — 

" Vo7i duhiHt go in, Rawdon ! ” screamed his wife. 

"No, my dear ; I’m hanged if I wasn’t afraid when it came to the 
point.” 

" You fool ! you ought to have gone in, and never come out again,” 
Rebecca said. 

" Don’t call me names,” said the big guardsman, sulkily. " Perhaps 
I was a fool, Becky, but you shouldn’t say so and he gave his wife a 
look, such as his countenance could wear when angered, and such as 

was not pleasant to face. 

"Well, dearest, to-morrow you must be on the look-out, and go and 
see her, mind, whether she asks you or no,” Rebecca said, trying tc 
*«)othe^her angry yoke-mate. On which he replied, that he would do 
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( exactly as he liked, and would just thank her to keep a chdl tongue in 
her head — and the wounded husband went away, and passed the fore- 
noon at the billiard-room, sulky, silent, and suspicious. 

But before the night was over he was compelled to give in, and own, 
as usual, to his wife's superior prudence and foresight, by the most 
melancholy confirmation of the presentiments which she had regarding 
the consequences of the mistake which he had made. Miss Crawley 
mmt have had some emotion upon seeing him and shaking hands with 
him after so long a rupture. She mused upon the meeting a con- 
siderable time. “ Rawdon is getting very fat and old, Briggs,” she 
said to her companion. His nose has become red, and he is exceedingly 
coarse in Cippearance. His marriage to that woman has hopelessly 
vulgarised him. Mrs. Bute always said they drank together ; and I 
hav ,? no doubt they do. Yes ; he smelt of gin abominably. I remarked 
it. Didn’t you ? ” 

In vain Briggs interposed that Mrs. Bute spoke ill of everybody : 
and, as far as a person in her humble position could judge, was an — 

“ An artful designing woman ? Yes, so she is, and she does speak ill 
of everyone, — ^but J am certain that woman has made Rawdon drin^ 
All those low people do ” — 

He was very much affected at seeing you, ma’am,” the companion 
said ; and I am sure, when you remember that he is going to the field 
of danger ” — 

How much money has he promised you, Briggs 1 ” the old spinster 
cried out, working herself into a nervous rage — “ there now, of course 
you begin to cry. I hate scenes. Why am I always to be worried ? 
(jro and cry up in your own* room, and send Firkin to me, — no, stop, sit 
down and blow your nose,| and leave off cr 3 dng, and write a letter to 
Captain Crawley.” Poor Brigga went and placed herself obediently at 
the writing-book. Its leaves^ere blotted all over with the relics of 
the firm, strong, rapid handwriting of the spinster’s late amanuensis, 
Mrs. Bute Crawley. 

“ Begin ‘ My dear sir,’ or ‘ Dear sir,’ that will be better, and say you 
are desired by Mrs. Crawley— no, by Miss Crawley’s medical man, by 
Mr. Creamer, to state, that my health is such that all strong emotions 
would be dangerous in my present delicate condition — and that I must 
decline any family discussions or interviews whatever. And thank him 
for coming to Brighton, and so forth, and beg him not to stay any 
longer on my account. And, Miss Briggs, you may add that I wish 
him a don voyage^ and that if he will take the trouble to call upon my 
lawyer’s in Gray’s Inn Square, he will find there a communication for 
him. Yes, that will do ; and that will make him leave Brighton.” 
The benevolent Briggs penned this sentence with the utmost 
satisfaction. 

“ To'seize upon me the very day after Mrs. Bute wa3 gone,” the old 
lady prattled on ; ** it was too indecent. Briggs, my dear, vmte to 
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Mrs. Crawley, and say she needn’t come back. No— she needn’t— an'd^ 
she sha’n’fc— and I wont be a slave in my own house— and I won’t be 
starved and choked with poison. They all want to kill me— all— all 
and with this the lonely old woman burst into a scream of hysterical 
tears. 

The last scene of her dismal Vanity Fair comedy was fast approach- 
ing ; the tawdiy lamps were going out one by one ; and the dark 
curtain was almost ready to descend. 

That final paragraph, which referred Eawdon to Miss Crawley’s 
solicitor in London, and which Briggs had written so good-naturedly, 
consoled the dragoon and his wife somewhat, after' their first blank 
disappointment, on reading the spinster’s refusal of a reconciliation. 
And it effected the purpose for which the old lady had caused it to be 
written, by making Eawdon very eager to get to London. ^ 

Out of Jos’s losings and George Osborne’s bank-notes, he paicr his 
bill at the inn, the landlord whereof does not probably know to this 
day how doubtfully his account once stood. For, as a general sends4iis 
baggage to the rear before an action, Eebecca had wisely packed up all 
their chief valuables and sent them off under care of George’s servant, 
who went in charge of the trunks on the coach back to London. 
Eawdon and his wife returned by the same conveyance next day. 

“ I should have liked to see the old girl before we went,” Kawdon 
said. “ She looks so cut up and altered that I’m sure she can’t last 
long. J wonder what sort of a cheque I shall have at Waxy’s. Two 
hundred— it can’t be less than two hundred,— hey, Becky ?” 

In consequence of the repeated visits of the aides-de-camp i5f the 
Sheriff of Middlesex, Eawdon and his wife did not go back to their 
lodgings at Brompton, but put up hi an inn? Early the next morning, 
Eebecca had an opportunity of seeing them’as she skirted that suburb 
on her road to old Mrs. Sedley’s house at Fulham, whither she went 
to look for her dear Amelia and lier B^ghton friends. They were all 
off to Chatham^ thence to Harwich, to take shipping for Belgium with 
tho regiment— kind old Mrs, Sedley very much depressed and tearful, 
solitary. Eeturniiig from this visit, Eebecca found her husband, who 
had been off to Gray’s Inn, and learnt his fate. He came back furious. 

“ By Jove, Becky,” says he, “ she’s only given me twenty pound ! ” 

Though it told against themselvjs, the joke was too good, and Becky 
burst out laughing at Eawdon’s discomfituiu 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

BETWEEN LONDON AND CUATHAM. 

On quitting Brighton, our friend George, ns becamo a pei*son of rank 
and fashion travelling in a barouche with four liorses, drove in state to 
a line hotel in Cavendish Square, where a suite of splendid rooms, and 
a table magnificently furnished with plate and surrounded by a half- 
dozen of black and silent waiters, was ready to receive the young 
gentleman and his brichU George did the honours of the place with a 
princely airoto Joa and Dobbin ; and Amelia, for the first time, and 
with exceeding shyness and timidit}^, presided at what George called 
lier^'^wn table. 

George pooh-poohed the wine and bullied the waiters royally, and 
J os gobbled the turtle with immense satisfaction. Dobbin helped him 
to It ; for the lady of the house, before whom the tureeji was placed, 
was so ignorant of the contents, that she was going to help Mr. Sedley 
without bestowing upon him either calipash or calipee. * 

The splendour of the entertainment, and the apartments in which it 
was given, alarmed Mr. Dobbin, who remonstrated after dinner, when 
Jos was asleep in the great chair. But, in vain he cried out against 
the enormity of turtle and champagne that was fit for an archbishop. 

’ “ I’ve always been accustomed to travel like a gentleman,” Georgp said, 
and, damme, my wife shall travel like a lady. As long as there’s a 
shot in the locker, s/ie shall want for nothing,” said the generous fellow, 
quite pleased with himsell* for his magnificence of spirit. Nor did 
Dobbin try and convince hhn that Amelia’s happiness was not centred 
in turtle-soup. * 

1 < A while after dinner, Amolij^timidly expressed a wish to go and see 
her mamma, at Fulham : which permission George granted her witli 
some grumbling.* And she tripped away to her enormous bed-room, in 
the centre of which stood the enormous funereal bed, ‘’that the Em])eror 
Halixander’s sister slop in when the allied sufferings was here,” and 
put on her little bonnet and shawl with the utmost eagerness and 
pleasure. George was still drinking claret when she returned to the 
dining-room, and made no signs of u^ving. “ Ar’n’t you coming with 
me, dearest 1 ” slie asked him. No ; the “ dearest ” had business ” 
that night. His man should get her a coach, and go with her. And 
the coacli being at the door of the hotel, Amelia made George a little 
disappointed curtsey after looking vainly into his face once or twice, 
and went sadly down the great staircase, Captain Dobbin after, who 
handed lier into the vehicle, and saw it drive away to its destination. 
The very valet was ashamed of mentioning the address to the hackney- 
coachman before the hotel- waiters, and promised to instinict him when 
they got further on. 
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Dobbin walked home to bis old quarters at the Slaughters’, thinking 
very likely that it would be delightful to be in that hackney-coach, 
along with Mrs. Osborne. George was evidently of quite a different 
taste ; for when he had taken wine enough, he went off to half-price at 
the pto, to see Mr. Kean perform in Shylock. Captain Osborne was 
a greaWlover of the drama, and had himself performed high-comedy 
characters with great distinction in several garrison theatrical enter- 
tainments. Jos slept on until long after dark, when lie woke up with 
a start at the motions of his servant, who was removing and emptying 
tlie decanters on the table ; and the hackney-coach stand was again put 
into requisition for a carriage to convey this stout hero to his lodgings 
and bed. 

• • 

Mrs. Sedley, you may be sure, clasped her daughter to her heart 
with all maternal eagerness and affection, running out of the do^*as 
the carriage drew up before the little garden-gate, to welcome the 
weeping, trembling, young bride. Old Mr. Clapp, who was in his shirt- 
sleeves, trimming the garden-plot, shrank back alarmed.'*^ The Jsish * 
servant-lass rushed up from the kitchen, and smiled a “God bless you.” 
Amelia could Jiardly walk along the flags and up the steps into the 
parlour. 

How the floodgates were opened and mother and daughter wept, ' 
when they were together embracing eacb other in this sanctuary, may 
readily be imagined by every reader who possesses the least sentimental 
turn. When don’t ladies weep 1 At what occasion of joy, sorrow, or 
other business of life ? and, after such an event as a marriage, mother 
and daughter were surely at liberty to give way to a sensibility* which 
is as tender as it is refreshing. About a Question of marriage I have 
seen women who hate each other kiss anc} cry together quite fondly. 
How much more do they feel when they love ! Good mothers are 
married over again at their daughters’ weddings : and as for sub- 
sequent events, who does not know hc^v ultra-maternal grandmothers 
are ? — in fact a woman, until she is a grandmother, does not often really 
know what to be a mother is. Let us respect Amelia and her mamma 
whispering and whimpering and laughing and crying in the parlour 
and the twilight. Old Mr. Sedley did. He had not divined who was 
in the carriage when it drove up. He had not flown out to meet his 
daughter, though he kissed her very warmly when she entered the room 
(where he was occupied, as usual, with his papers and tapes and state- 
ments of accounts), and after sitting with the mother and daughter for 
a short time, he very wisely left tlie little apartment in their possession. 

George’s valet was looking on in a very supercilious manner at 
Mr. Clapp in his shirt-sleeves, watering his rose-bushes. He took off 
his hat however, with much condescension to Mr. Sedley, who asked 
news about bis son-in-law, and about Jos’s carriage, and whether his 
horses had been down to Brighton, and about that infernal traitor 
Bonaparty, and the war ; until the Irish maid-servant came with a 
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plate and a bottle of wine, from which the old gentleman insisted 
open helping the valet. He gave him a half-guinea too, which the 
servant pocketed with a mixture of wonder and contempt* “To 
the health of your master and mistress, Trotter,’* Mr. Sedley said, 
“ and here’s something to diink your health when you ^e^ home, 
Trotter.” 

There were but nine days past since Amelia had left that littlo 
cottage and home — and yet how far off the time seemed since she had 
bidden it farewell. What a gulf lay between her and that past life. 
She could look back to it from her present standing-place, and con- 
template, almost as another being, the young unmarried girl absorbed 
in her love, having no eyes but for one special object, receiving parental 
affection if ^pt ungratefully, at ledst indifferently, and as if it were her 
due — ^her whole heart and thoughts bent on the accomplishment of one 
desi*jp. The review of those days, so lately gone yet so far away, 
touclied her with shame ; and the aspect of the kind parents filled her 
with tendei; remorse. Was the prize gained — ^the heaven of life — and 
th^ winner still doubtful and unsatisfied ? As his hero and heroine 
pass the matrimonial barrier, the novelist generally drops the curtain, 
as if the drama were over then: the doubts and struggles of life 
ended : as if, once landed in the marriage country, all were green and 
pleasant there ; and wife and husband had nothing but to link each 
other's arms together, and wander gently downwards towards old age 
in happy and perfect fruition. But our little Amelia was just on the 
bank of her new country, Jind was already looking anxiouslj back 
towards the sad friendly figures waving farewell to her across tho 
etream*, from the other distant shore. 

In honour of the young bride’s arrival, her mother thought it neces- 
sary to prepare I don’t kno^ what festive entertainment, and after the 
first ebullition of talk, took leave of Mrs. George Osborne for a while, 
and dived down to the lower r^ions of the house to a sort of kitchen- 
parlour (occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Clapp, and in the evening, when her 
dishes were washed and her curl-papers removed, by Miss Flannigan, 
the Irish servant), there to take measures for the preparing of a 
magnificent ornamented tea. All people have their ways of expressing 
kindness, and it seemed to Mrs. Sedley that a muffin and a quantity of 
orange marmalade spread out in a little cut-glass saucer would be 
peculiarly agreeable refreshments to Amelia in her most interesting 
situation. 

While these delicacies were being transacted below, Amelia, leaving 
the drawing-room, walked up stairs and found herself, she scarce knew 
how, in the little room which she had occupied before her marriage, 
and in that very chair in which she had passed so many bitter hours. 
She sank back in its arms as if it were an old friend ; and fell to 
thinking over the past week, and the life beyond it. Already to be 
looking sadly and vaguely back : always to be pining for something 
which, when obtained, brought doubt and sadness rather than pleasure • 
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here 'was the lot of our poor little creature, and harmless lost wanderer 

in the great struggling crowds of Vanity Fair. 

Here she sate, and recalled to herself fondly a||||||||||g|^ of George to 
which she had knelt before marriage. Did herself how 

diifereht the real man was from that superb young hero whom she had 
worshipped 1 It requires many, many years — and a man must be very 
bad indeed — ^before a woman’s pride and vanity will let her o'wn "to 
such a confession. Then Kebecca’s twinkling green eyes and baleful • 
smile lighted upon her, and filled her with dismay. And so she sate 
for awhile indulging in her usual mood of selfish brooding, in that very 
listless melancholy attitude in which the honest maid-servant had 
found her, on the day when she brought up the letter in which George 
renewed his offer of marriage. • 

She looked at the little white bed, which had been hers a few days 
before, and thought she would like to sleep in it that night, ant^^rake, 
as formerly, with her mother smiling over her in the morning. ^ Then 
she thought with terror of the great funereal damask pwiHrowJnthe 
vast and dingy state bed-room, which was awaiting her at the grand^ 
hotel in CaveJIjdish Square. Dear little white bed ! how many a long 
night had she wept on its pillow ! How she had despaired and hoped ! 
to die there ; and now were not all her wishes accomplished, and the 
lover of whom she had despaired her own for ever 1 Kind mother J 
how patiently and tenderly she had 'W'atched round that bed ! She 
went and knelt down by the bed-side ; and there this wounded and 
timdt'ous, but gentle and loving soul, sought for consolation, where as 
yet, it must be owned, our little girl had but seldom looked for it. 
Love had been her faith hitherto ; and the sad, bleeding, disappointed 
heart began to feel the want of another cqpsoler. 

Have we a right to repeat or to overhear her prayers ? These, 
brother, are secrets, and out of the domain of Vanity Fair, in which 
our story lies. \ 

But this may be said, that when the tea was finally announced, our 
young lady came down stairs a great deal more cheerful ; that she did 
not despond, or deplore her' fate, or think about George’s coldness, or 
Rebecca’s eyes, as she had been wont to do of late. She went do'wn 
stairs, and kissed her father and mother, and talked to the old gentle- 
man, and made him more merry than he had been for many a day 
She sate down at the piano which Dobbin had bought for her, and sang 
over all her father’s favourite old songs. She pronounced the tea to be 
excellent, and praised the exquisite taste in which the marmalade was 
arranged in the saucers. And in determining to make everybody else 
happy, she found herself so ; and was sound asleep in the great funereal 
pavilion, and only woke up with a smile when George arrived from tho 
theatre. 

For the next day, George had more important business ” to transact 
than that which took him to see Mr. Kean in Shylock. Immediately 
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"on his arrival in London he had written off to his father’s solicitors, 
signifying his royal pleasure that an interview should take place 
I between them on the morrow. His hotel losses at billiards and cards 
to Captain Crawley had almost drained the young man’s purse, which 
wanted replenishing before he* set out on his travels, and he had no 
resource but to infringe upon the two thousand pounds which the 
attorneys were ^commissioned to pay over to him. He had a peifect 
belief in his own mind that his father would relent before very long. 
Jlo^ could any parent be obdurate for a length of time against such a 
paragon as he was ? If his mere past and personal merits did not 
succeed in mollifying the father, George determined that he would 
distinguish himself so prodigiously in the ensuing campaign that the 
/old gentlem/'u must give in to him. And if not ? Bah ! the world 
I was before him. His luck might change at cards, and there was a deal 
I of spl^ding in two thousand pounds. 

So l e sent off Amelia once more in a carriage to he|“ mamma, with 
^ strict p>dei»»''ud carte blanche to the two ladies to purchase everything 
requisite for a lady^ MrsTlTeorge Osborne’s fashion, who was going 
on a foreign tour. They had but one day to complete j:he outfit, and 
it may be imagined that their business therefore occupied them pretty 
fully. In a carriage once more, bustling about from milliner to linen- 
draper, escorted back to the carriage by obsequious shopmen or polite 
owners, Mrs. Sedley was herself again almost, and sincerely happy for 
the first time since their misfortunes. Nor was Mrs. Amelia at all 
above the pleasure of shopping, and bargaining, and seeing and bllying 
pretty things. (Would any man, the most philosophic, give twopence 
for a woman who was ?) She gave herself a little treat, obedient to 
her husband’s orders, andt purchased a quantity of lady’s gear, 
showing a great deal of tafite and elegant discernment, as all the 
shopfolks said. 

And about the war that was /ensuing, Mrs. Osborne was not much 
alarmed ; Bonaparty was to be crushed almost without a struggle. 
Margate packets were sailing every day, filled with men of fashion and 
ladies of note, on their way to Brussels and Ghent. People were going 
Inot so much to a war as to a fashionable tour. The newspapers 
llaughed the wretched upstart and swindler to scorn. Such a Corsican 
Iwretcli as that withstand the armies of Europe and the genius of the 
immortal Wellington! Amelia held him in utter contempt; for it 
needs not to be said that this soft and gentle creature took her opinions 
from those people who surrounded her, such fidelity being much too 
hiunble-minded to think for itself. Well, in a word, she and her 
mother performed a great day’s shopping, and she acquitted herself 
with considerable liveliness and credit on this her first appearance in 
the genteel world of London. 

George meanwhile, with his hat on one side, his elbows squared, and 
his swaggering martial air, made for Bedford Row, and stalked into the 
attorney’s oflices as if he was lord of every pale-faced clerk vfto was 
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^ scribbling there. He ordered somebody to inform Mr. Higgs that 
j Captain Osbomo was waiting, in a fierce and natronisin t^wav . as if the 
^ 'pekin of an attorney, who had thrice his brains, fifty times his money, 
and a thousand times his experience, was a wretched underling who 
should instantly leave all his business in* life to attend on the Captain’s 
pleasure. He did not see the sneer of contempt which passed all round 
tho room, from the first clerk to the articled gents, from the articled 
gents to the ragged writers and white-faced runners, in clothes too 
tight for them, as he sate there tapping his boot with his cane, and 
thinking what a parcel of miserable poor devils these were. The 
miserable poor devils knew all about his affiiirs. 'They talked about 
them over their pints of beer at thejr .public-house clubs to other clerks 
of a night. Ye Gods, what do not attorneys and attorn e^^s^ clerks know 
r in London ! Nothing is hidden from their inquisition, and their 
familiars mutely rule our city. f 

Perhaps George expected, when he entered Mr. Higgs’s ap arty nt, to 
find that gentleman commissioned to give him some inessagfO'Tir 
raise or conciliation from his father; perhaps his haughty and cold 
demeanour w/^s adopted as a sign of his spirit and resolution : but if so, 
his fierceness was met by a chillkig coolness and indifference on the 
attorney’s j^art, that rendered swaggering absurd. He pretended to be 
writing at a paper, when the Captain entered. “Pray, sit clown, 
sir,” said he, “and I will attend to your little affair in a moment. 
Mr. Poe, get the release papers, if you please and then he fell to 
writing again. 

Poe having produced those papers, his chief calculated the amount of 
two thousand pounds stock at the rate of the clay ; and asked Captain 
Osborne whether he would take thesumirt a cheque upon tlie banjeers, 
or whether he .should direct the latter to purchase stock to that amount. 
“ One of the late Mrs. Osborne’s trustees is out of town,” ho said indif- 
ferently, “ but my client wishes to n?3et your wishes, aucl have done 
with the business as quick as possible.” ^ 

' 1 “ Give me a cheque, sir,” said the Captain very surlily. “ Damn the 

shillings and halfpence, sir,” he added, as the lawyer was making out 
the amount of the draft ; and, flattering himself that by this stroke of 
magnanimity he had put the old quiz to the blush, he stalked out of 
, his office with the paper in his pocket. 

“ That chap will be in gaol in two years;” Mr. Higgs said to Mr. Poe. 

“Won’t O. come round, sir, don’t you think 1 ” 

“ Won’t the monument come round,” ISfr. Higgs replied. 

“ He’s going it pretty fast,” said the clerk. “ He’s only married a 
week, and I saw him and some other military chaps handing Mrs. 
Highflyer to her carriage after the play.” And then another case was 
called, and Mr. George Osborne thenceforth dismissed from these 
/Worthy gentlemen’s memory. 

The draft was upon our friends Hulker and Bullock of Lombard- 
street, to whose house, still thinking he was doing business, George 
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bent his way, and from whom he received his money. Frederick 
Bullock, £sq., whoso yellow face was over a ledger, at which sate a 
demure clerk, happened to be in the banking-room when George 
entered. His yellow face turned to a more deadly colour when he saw 
the Captain, and he slunk back guiltily into the inmost parlour. George 
was too busy gloating over the money (for he had never had such a 
sum before), to Qiaik the countenance or flight of the cadaverous suitor 
of his sister. 

I Fred. Bullock told old Osborne of his son’s api^earance and conduct, 
j ‘Ho came in as bold as brass,” said Frederick. “He has drawn oUt 
every shilling. IJow long will a few hundred pounds last such a chap 
as tliat 1 ” Osborne swore with a^great oath that he little cared when 
dr how soomhe spent it. Fred, dined every day in Russell Square now. 
But altogether, George was highly pleased with his day’s business. All 
his'd^n baggage and outfit was put into a state of speedy preparation, 
and nu paid Amelia’s purchases with cheques on his agents, and with 
the of a lord. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

IK WHICH AMELIA JOINS HER REGIMENT. 

When Jos’s fine carriage drove up to the inn door at Chatham, the 
first fape which Amelia recognised was the friendly countenance of 
Captain Dobbin, who had been pacing the street for an hour past in 
expectation of his friends’ ^arrival. The Captain, with shells on his 
frock-coat, and a crimson sa^h and sabre, presented a military appear- 
ance, which made Jos quite proud to be able to claim such an .acquaint- 
ance, and the stout civilian haiUd him with a cordiality very different 
from the reception which J os vouchsafed to his friend in Brighton and 
Bond-street. 

Along with the Capt^ain was Ensign Stubble ; who, as the barouche 
neared the inn, burst out with an exclamation of “ By Jove ! what a 
pretty girl ; ” highly applauding Osborne’s choice. Indeed, Amelia 
dressed in her wedding-pelisse and pink ribbons, with a flush in her 
face, occasioned by rapid travel through the open air, looked so fresh 
and pretty, as fully to justify the Ensign’s compliment. Dobbin liked 
him for making it. As he stepped forward to help the lady out of the 
caiTiage, Stubble saw what a pretty little hand she gave him, and what 
a sweet pretty little foot came tripping down the step. He blushed 
profusely, and made the very best bow of which he was capable ; to 
which Amelia, seeing the number of the — ^th regiment embroidered on 
the Ensign’s cap, replied' with a blushing smile, and a curtsey on her 
part ; which finished the young Ensign on the spot. Dobbin took most 
kindly to Mr. Stubble from that day, and encouraged him to talk about 
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It became 
the — th to 

adore and admire Mrs. Osborne. Her simple artless behaviour, and 
modest kindness of demeanour, won all their unsophisticated hearts ; 
all which simplicity and sweetness are quite impossible to describe in 
print. But who has not beheld these among women, and recognised 
the presence of all sorts of qualities in them, even though they say no 
more to you than that they are engaged to dance the next quadrjUe, or 
that it is very hot weather 1 George, always the champion of fiis regi- 
ment, rose immensely in the opinion of the youth of the corps, by his 
gallantry in marrying this portionless young creature, and by his choice 
of such a pretty kind partner. , 

In the sitting-room which was awaiting the travellers, Amelia, to her 
surprise, found a letter addressed to Mrs. Captain Osborne. It was a 
triangular billet, on pink paper, and sealed with a dove and an^live 
branch, and a profusion of light-blue sealing-wax, and it was wriAen in 
a very large, though undecided female hand. ***^^*'*! y- - 

*‘It*s Peggy O’Dowd’s fist,’* said George, laughing. “I Cnow it 
by the kisses ^on the seal.” And in fact, it was a note from Mrs.. 
Major O’Dowd, requesting the pleasure of Mrs. Osborne’s company 
that very evening to a small friendly party. “ You must go,” George 
said. ‘‘You will make acquaintance with the regiment there. 
O’Dowd goes in command of the regiment, and Peggy goes in command 
of O’Dowd.” 

But they had not been for many minutes in the enjoyment of Mrs. 
O’Dowd’s letter, when the door was flung open, and a stout jolly lady, 
in a riding habit, followed by a couple of officers of Ours, entered the 
room. • 

“ Sure, I couldn’t stop till tay-tirae. f*resent me, Garge, my dear 
fellow, to your lady. Madam, I’m deloighted to see ye ; and to present 
to you me husband, Meejor O’Dowd ;’>and with this, the jolly lady in 
the riding-habit grasped Amelia’s hand very warmly, and'the latter 
knew at once that the lady was before her whom her husband had so 
often laughed at. “ You’ve often heard of me from that husband of 
yours,” said the lady, with great vivacity. 

“You’ve often heard of her,” echoed her husband, the Major. 

Amelia answered, smiling, “ that she had.” 

“ And small good he’s told you of me,” Mrs. O’Dowd replied ; adding 
that “ George was a wicked divvle«” 

“That I’ll go bail for,” said the Major, trying to look knowing, at 
which George laughed ; and Mrs. O’Dowd, with a tap of her whip, told 
the Major to be quite ; and then requested to be presented in form to 
Mrs. Captain Osborne. 

“ This, my dear,” said George with great gravity, “ is my veiy good, 
kind, and excellent friend, Auralia Margaretta, otherwise called 

Peggy” 

“Faith, you’re right,” interposed the Major. 


Affielia in their private walks, and at each other’s quarfl^ 
Hhe fashion, indeed, among all the honest young fellows of 


lariprs. 
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‘‘ Otherwise /called Peggy, lady of Major Michael O^Dowd, of our 
regimeut, and daughter of Fitzjurld Ber’sford de Burgo Malony of 
Glenmalony, County Kildare.” 

^ And Muiyan Squeer, Doblin,” said the lady with calm superiority. 

“ And Miiryan Square, sure* enough,” the Major whispered. 

“ ’Twas there ye coorted me, Meejor dear,” the lady said ; and the 
Major assented e to this as to every other proposition which was made 
generally in company. 

Major O’Dowd, who had served his sovereign in every quarter of the 
world, and had paid for every step in his profession by some more than 
equivalent act of daring and gallantry, was the most modest, silent, 
sheep-faced and meek of little meji, and as obedient to his wife as if he 
had been her tay-boy. At the mess-table he sat silently, and drank a 
great deal. When full of liquor, he reeled silently home. When he 
spoky it was to agree with everybody on every conceivable point ; and 
he paAied through life in perfect ease and good-humour. The hottest 
sun^^h^. never heated his temper ; and the Walchoren ague never 
sliobk it. He walked up to a battery wdth just as much indifference as 
to a dinner-tabic ; had dined on horse-flesh and turfle with equal 
relish and appetite ; and had an old mother, Mrs. O’Dowd of O'Dowd- 
stown indeed, whom he had never disobeyed but when he ran away 
and enlisted, and when he persisted in marrying that odious Peggy 
Malony. 

Peggy one of five sisters, and eleven children of tlm noble house 
of Glenmalony ; but her husband, though her own cousin, was of tlie 
mother’s side, and so had not the inestimable advantage of being allied 
to the Malonies, whom she believed to be the most famous family in 
the world. Having tried nine seasons at Dublin and two at Bath and 
Cheltenham, and not finding a partner for life, Miss Malony ordered 
her cousin Mick to marry her when she was about thirty-three years 
of age; and the honest fellow ^obeying, earned her off to the West 
Indies, to preside over the ladies of the — th regiment, into which he 
had just exchanged. 

Before Mrs. O’Dowd was half an hour in Amelia’s (or indeed in 
anybody else’s) company, this amiable lady told all her birth and 
pedigree to her new friend. “My dear,” said she, good-naturedly, “it 
^ was my intention that Garge should be a brother of my own, and my 
sis tor Glorvina would have suited him entirely. But as bygones are 
bygones, and he was engaged to yourself, why, I’m determined to take 
you as a sister instead, and to look upon you as such, and to love you 
as one of the family. Faith, you’ve got such a nice good-natured face 
and way widg you, that I’m sure we’ll agree ; and that you’ll be an 
addition to our family anyway.” 

“ ’Deed and she will,” ' said O’Dowd, with an approving air, and 
Amelia felt herself not a little amused and grateful to be thus suddenly 
introduced to so large a party of relations. 

“ We’re all good fellows here,” the Major’s lady continued. “ There’s 
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' Magenis with her mother, who selli small coal and potatoes, most 
likely, in Islingtou-town, hard by London, tlioiigh she’s always bragging 
of her father’s ships, and pointing them out to us as they go up the 
river : and Mrs. Kirk and her children will stop here in Bethesda 
Place, to be nigh to her favourite preacher, Dr. Eamshorn. Mrs. Bunny’s 
in an interesting situation — faith, and she always is, then — and has 
given the Lieji tenant seven already. And Ensign Posky’s wife, who 
joined two months before you, my dear, has quarl’d with Tom Posky a 
score of times, till you can hear ’em all over the bar’ek, (they say 
they’re come to broken pleets, and Tom never accounted for his black 
oi,) and she’ll go back to her mother, who keeps a ladies’ siminary at 
Bichmond, — bad luck to her for^unning away from it ! Where did ye 
get your finishing, my dear ] I had moin, and no expince speered, at 
Madame Flanahan’s, at Ilyssus Grove, Booterstown, near Dublin, wid 
a Marchioness to teach us the true Parisian pronunciation, and a 
retilted Mejor-General of the French service to put us through the 

this incongruous family our astonished Amelia found herself all 
of a siidden a member : with Mrs: O’Dowd as an elder ^ister. She was 
presented to her other female relations at tea-time, on whom, as she 
was quiet, good-natured, and not too handsome she made rather an 
agreeable impression until the arrival of the gentlemen from the mess 
of th% 160th, who all admired her so, that her sisters began, of course, 

' to find fault with her. 


^ ‘‘ I hope Osborne has sown his wild oats,” said Mrs. Magenis to 

1 Mrs. Punny. ** If a reformed rake makes a good husband, sure it’s she 
will have the fine chance with Garge.” Mrs. O’Dowd remarked to 
Posky, who had lost her |)osition as bride in the regiment, and was 
quite angry with the usur]|er. And, as for Mrs. Kirk ; the disciple of 
Dr. Ramshorn put one or two leading professional questions to Amelia, 
to see whether she was awakened, whether she was a professing 
Christian and so forth, and finding from the simplicity of hlia. Osborne’s 
replies that she was yet in utter darkness, put into her hands three 
little penny books with pictures, viz., the “ Howling Wilderness,” the 
‘‘ Washerwoman of Wandsworth Common,” and the “British Soldier’s 
best Bayonet,” which, bent upon awakening her before she slept, 
Mrs. Kirk begged Amelia to read that night ere she went to bed. 

A» But all the men, like good fellows as they were, rallied round their 
comrade’s pretty wife, and paid her their court with soldierly gallantry. 
She had a little triumph, which flushed her spirits and made her eyes 
sparkle. George was proud of her popularity, and pleased with the 
manner (which was very gay and graceful, though naive and a little 
timid) with which she received the gentlemen’s attentions, and answered 
their compliments. And he in his uniform — how much handsomer he 
was than any man in the room ! Shfe felt that he was affectionately 
watching her, and glowed with pleasure at his kindness. “ I will make 
all his friends welcome/* she resolved in her heart. “ I will love all 
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as I love him. I v;ill always try and be gay and good-lmiD cured and 
make his l\ome happy.’* . \ 

. The regiment indeed adopted her with acclamation. Tlie Captains 
approved, the Lieutenants applauded, the Ensigns admired. Old Cutler, 
the Doctor, made one or two jokes, which, being professional, need not 
be repeated ; and Cackle, the Assistant M.D. of Edinburgh, conde- 
scended to examine her upon leeterature, and tried her with his three 
best French quotations. Young Stubble went about frotn man to man 
whispering, ‘'Jove, isn’t she a pretty gal 1 ” and never took his eyes off 
lier except when the negus came in. 

As for Captain Dobbin, he never so much as spoke to her during the ' 
whole evening. But he and Captain Porter of the 150th took home 
Jos to the hotel, who was in a very mai^lin state, and had told bis 
tiger-hunt story with great effect, both at the mess-table ;*and at the 
soir4e, to Mrs. O’Dowd in her turban and bird of paradise. Having 
put the Collector into the hands of his servant, Dobbin loitered about, 
smoking his cigar before the inn door. George had meanwhile j very 
carefully shawled his wife, and brought her away from MrS: OTfe* vdi 
after a general hand-shaking from the young officers, who accompanied 
her to the fly, aftd cheered that vehicle as it drove off. So Amelia ga've 
Dobbin her little hand as she got out of the carriage, and rebuked him 
smilingly for not having taken any notice of her all night. 

The Captain continued that deleterious amusement of smoking, long 
after the inn and the street were gone to bed. He watched the lights 
vanish from George’s sitting-room windows, and shine out in the bed- 
room close at hand. It was almost morning when he returned to his 
own quarters. He could hear the cheering from the ships in the* river, 
where the transpN'ts were already taking in their cargoes preparatory 
to dropping down the Thames. 


CHAPTEE XXVIII. 

IN WHICH AMELIA INVADES THE LOW COUNTRIES. 

The regiment with its oflicers was to be transported in ships pro- 
vided by his Majesty’s government for the occasion : and in two days 
after the festive assembly at Mrs. O’Dowd’s apartments, in the midst 
of cheering from all the East India ships in the river, and the military 
on shore, the band playing " God save the King,” the officers waving 
their hats, and the crews hurrahing gallantly, the transports went 
down the river and proceeded imder convoy to Ostend. Meanwhile 
the gallant Jos had agreed to escort his sister and the Major’s wife 
the bulk of whose goods and chattels, including the famous bird ol 
paradise and turban, were with 'the regimental baggage : so that our 
two heroines drove pretty much unencumbered to Ramsgate, where 
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there were pl^ty of packets plying, in one of which they had a speedy 
passage to Ownd. V 

That period of Jos’s life which now ensued was so full of incident, 
fhat it served him for conversation for many years after, and even the 
tiger-hunt story was put aside for more stirring narratives which ho 
had to tell about the great campaign of Waterloo. As soon as he had 
agreed to escort his sistet' abroad, it was remarked that he ceased 
V hl^ving liis upper lip. At Chatham he followed the parades and drills 
"‘with^reat assiduity. He listened with the utmost attention to the 
‘ *cpir^i|ation of his brother officers, (as he called them in after days 
* ,S(ji?ie6lines,) and learned as many military names as he could. In these 
studies the excellent Mrs. O’Dowd was of great assistance to him ; and 
on the day finally when they ^ipbarked on board the Lovely Hose 
which was*to carry them to their destination, he made his appearance 
in a braided frock-coat and duck trowsers, with a foraging cap orna- 
mented with a smart gold band. Having his carriage with him, and 
infolding everybody on board confidentially that he yvos going to join 
^ Wellington’s army, folks mistook him for a great per- 

sonage, a commissary-general, or a government courier at the very 
.east. r 

He suffered hugely on the voyage, during which the ladies were like- 
wise prostrate ; but Amelia was brought to life again as the packet 
made Ostend, by the sight of the transports conveying her regiment, 
which entered the harbour almost at the same time with the Lovely 
Bose. J os went in a collapsed state to an inn, while Captain Dobbin 
escorted the ladies, and then busied himself in freeing Jos’s carriage 
and luggage £fom the ship and the custom-house, for Mr. Jos was at 
present without a servant, Osborne’s man and his own pampered menial 
having conspired togetherjat Chatham, and refused point-blank to 
cross the water. This revelt, which came very suddenly, and on the 
best day, so alarmed Mr. Sedley, junior, that he was on the point of 
giving up the expedition, but*' Captain Dobbin (who made himself 
immensely officious in the business, J os said), rated him and laughed at 
liim soundly ; the mustachios were grown in advance, and Jos finally 
was persuaded to embark. In place of the well-brec^ and well-fed 
London domestics, who could only speak English, Dobbin procured for 
Jo3’s party a swarthy little Belgian servant who could speak no 
language at all ; but who, by his bustling behaviour, and by invariably 
addressing Mr. Sedley as “ My lord.” speedily acquired that gentle- 
man’s favour. Times are altered at Ostend now ; of the Britons who 
go thither, very few look like lords, or act like those members of our 
hereditary aristocracy. They seem for the most part shabby in attire, 
dingy of linen, lovers of billiards and brandy, and cigars and greasy 
ordinaries. 

But it may be said as a rule, that every Englishman in the Duke of 
Wellington’s army paid his way. The remembrance of such a fact 
surely becomes a nation of shopkeepers. It was a blessing for a cora^ 
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merce-loving country to be overrun by such an army of Customers : and 
to bave such creditable warriors to feed. And the counVy which they 
came to protect is not military. For a long period of history they have 
let other people fight there. When the present wiiter went to survey 
with eagle glance the field of Waterloo, we asked the conductor of the 
diligence, a portly warlike-looking veteran, whether he had been at 
the battle. JF*as si bc’te'* — such an answer and sentiment as no 
Frenchman would own to — was his reply. But on the tther hand, the 
postilion who drove us was a Viscomitj a son of some bankrupt Imperial 
General, who accepted a pennyworth of beer on the road. The moral 
is surely a good one. 

This flat, flourishing, easy country never could have looked more 
rich and prosperous, than in that opening summer of 1815, when its 
green fields and quiet cities were enlivened by multiplied red-coats : 
when its wide c/iaussees swarmed with brilliant English equipages . 
when its great canal-boats, gliding by rich pastures and pleasant quaint 
old villages, by ©Id chateaux lying amongst old trees, were all cr jtwded 
with well-to-do English travellers : when the soldier who diAnkt^t: tl^ 
village inn, not only drank, but paid his score ; and Donald, the 
Highlander,* billeted in the Flemish farm-house, rocked the baby’s 
cradle, while Jean and Jeannette were out getting in the hay. As 
our painters are bent on military subjects just now, I throw out this as 
a good subject for the pencil, to illustrate the principle of an ba B i rt 
English war. All looked as brilliant and harmless as a Hyde Park ' 
review. Meanwhile, Napoleon screened behind his curtain of frontier- 
fortresses, was preparing for the outbreak which was to drive all these 
orderly people into fury and blood ; and lay so many of them low. 

Everybody had such a perfect feeling of confidence in the leader (for 
the resolute faith which the Duke of WelMngton had inspired in the 
whole English nation was as intense, as that more frantic enthusiasm 
with which at one time the French regarded Napoleon), the country 
seemed in so perfect a state of orderly ’defence, and the help at hand in 
case of need so near and overwhelming, that alarm was unknown, and 
that our travellers, among whom two were naturally of a very timid 
sort, were, like all the other multiplied English toui*ists, entix*ely at 
ease. The famous regiment, with so many of whose officers we have 
made acquaintance, was drafted in canal-boats to Bruges and Ghent, 
thence to march to Brussels. Jos accompanied the ladies in the public 
boats ; the which all old travellers in Flan'ders must remember for the 
luxury and accommodation they afforded. So prodigiously good wfs 
the eating and drinking on board these sluggish but most comfortable 
vessels, that there are legends extant of an English traveller, who, 
coming to Belgium for a week, and travelling in one of these boats, 
was so delighted with the fare there that hewent backwards and forwards 
from Ghent to Bruges perpetually until^he railroads were invented, 
when he drowned himself on the last trip of the passage-boat. Jos’s 

• i.Ias incident is mentioned in Mr.Qlcig’s ** Story of the Battle of Waterloo.* 
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death was not tjb be of this sort, but his comfort was exceeding, a-nci 
Ml’S. O’Dowd msisted that he only wanted her sister Glorvina to make 
his happiness complete. He sate on the roof of the cabin all day 
drinking Flemish beer, shouting for Isidor, his servant, and talking 
gallantly to the ladies. 

His courage was prodigious. ‘‘ Boney attack /” he cried. “My 
dear creature, my poor Emmy, don’t be frightened. There’s no danger. 
The allies will be in Paris in two months, I tell you ; when I’ll take 
you to dine in the Palais Eoyal, by Jove ! There are three hundred 
thousand Eooshians, I tell you, now entering France by Mayen ce and 
the Khine — three hundred thousand under Wittgenstein and Barclay 
de Tolly, my poor love. You don’t know military affairs, my dear. I do, 
and I tell you there’s no infantry 4iv> France can stand against Booshian 
infantry, and no general of Boney’s that’s fit to hold a candle to 
Wittgenstein. Then there are the Austrians, they are five hundred 
thousand if a man, and they are within ten marches of the frontier by 
this Schw’artzenberg and Prince Charles. ^ Then there are 

thft Prio^a'As under the gallant Prince Marshal, Show me a cavalry 
chief like him now that Murat is gone. Hey, Mrs. O’Dowd ? Do you 
think our little girl here need be afraid ? Is there any cause for fear, 
Isidor 1 Hey, Sir 1 Get some more beer.” 

Mrs. O’Dowd said that her “ Glorvina was not afraid of any man 
alive, let alone a Frenchman,” and tossed off a glass of beer with a wink 
which expressed her liking for the beverage. 

Having frequently been in presence of the enemy, or, in other words, 
faced the ladies at Cheltenham and Bath, our friend, the Collector, had 
lost a great deal of his pristine timidity, and was now, especially when 
fortified with liquor, as talkative as might be. He was rather a 
favourite with the regimeiy;, treating the young officers with sump- 
tuosit}”, and amusing them by his military airs. And as there is one 
well-known regiment of the army which travels with a goat heading 
the column, whilst another is le& by a deer, George said with respect 
to his brother-in-law, that his regiment marched with an elephant. 

^ Since Amelia’s introduction to the regiment, George began to be 
^ rather ashamed of some of the company to which he had been forced to 
present her ; and deteimined, as he told Dobbin (with what satisfaction 
to the latter it need not be said), to exchange into some better regiment 
soon, and to get his wife away from those damned vulgar women. But 
this vulgarity of being ashamed of one’s society is much more common 
among men than women (except very great ladies of fashion, who, to 
be sure, indulge in it) ; and Mrs. Amelia, a natural and unaffected 
person, had none of that artificial shamefacedness which her husband 
mistook for delicacy on his own part. Thus, Mrs. O’Dowd had a cock’s 
plume in her hat, and a very large “repayther” on her stomach, which 
she used to ring on all occasions, narrating how it had been presented 
' lieV by her fawther, as she stipt into the car’ge after her mar’ge; 


these ornaments, with other outward peculiarities of the Majors 
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wife, gave excruciating agonies to Captain Osborne, when bis wife and 
the Major’s came in contact ; whereas Amelia was only amused by the 
honest lady’s eccentricities, and not in the least ashamed of her company. 

As they made that well-known journey, which almost every English- 
man of middle rank has travelled since,* there might have been more 
instructive, but few more entertaining, companions than Mrs. Majoi 
O’Dowd. “ Talk about kenal boats, my dear ! Ye should see the kenal 
boats between Dublin and Ballinasloe. It’s there the rapid travelling 
is ; and the beautiful cattle. Sure me fawther got a goold medal (and 
his Excellency himself eat a slice of it, and said never was finer mate 
in his loif ) for a four-year-old heifer, the like of which ye never saw in 
this country any day.” And Jos owiied with a sigh, ‘Hhat for good 
streaky beef, really mingled with fat and lean, there was* no country 
like England.” 

“ Except Ireland, where all your best mate comes from,” said the 
Major’s lady ; proceeding, as is not unusual with patriots of her nation^ 
to make comparisons greatly in favour of her own countr}^. The idea 
of comparing the market of Bruges with those of Dublin, although she 
had suggested it herself, caused immense scorn and derision on her 
part. I’ll thank ye tell me what they mean by that old gazabo on, 
the top of the market-place,” said she, in a burst of ridicule fit to have 
brought the old tower down. The place was full of English soldiery as 
they passed. English bugles woke them in the morning ; at night-fall 
they went to bed to the note of the British fife and drum : all the 
country and Europe was in arms, and the greatest event of history 
pending : and honest Peggy O’Dowd, whom it concerned as wpll as 
another, went on prattling about Ballinafad, and the horses in the 
stables at Glenmalony, and the clar’t druijk there; and Jos Sedley 
interposed about curry and rice at Dumdfim; and Amelia thought 
about her husband, and how best she should show her love for him ; 
as if these were the great topics of the \, orld. 

Those who like to lay down the History-book, and to speculate 
upon what might have happened in the world but for the fatal occur- 
rence of what actually did take place (a most puzzling, amusing, 
ingenious, and profitable kind of meditation), have no doubt often 
thought to themselves what a specially bad time Napoleon took to come 
back from Elba, and to let loose his eagle from Gulf San Juan to Notre 
Dame. The historians on our side tell us that the armies of the allied 
])owers were all providentially on a war-footing, and ready to bear down 
at a moment’s notice upon the Elban Emperor. The august jobbei*s 
assembled at Vienna, and carving out the kingdoms of Europe according 
to their wisdom, had such causes of quarrel among themselves as might 
nave set the armies which had overcome Napoleon to fight against 
each other, but for the return of the object of unanimous hatred and 
lear. This monarch had an army in full force because he had jobbed 
to himself Poland, and was determined to keep it : another had robbed 
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half Saxony, and was bent upon maintaining his acquisition : Italy was 
the object of a third’s solicitude. Each was protesting against the 
^rapacity of the other ; and could the Corsican but have waited in his 
prison until all these parties were by the ears, he might have returned 
j»nd reign"^' uh lnelo i Ned iClBZE^ have become of our story 

land all our friends, then ? If all the drops in it were dried up, what 
would become of the sea ? 

In the meanwldle the business of life and living, and the pursuits of 
pleasure especially, went on as if no end were to be expected to them, 
and no enemy in front. When our travellers arrived at Brussels, iu 
which their regiment was quartered, a great piece of good fortune, as 
all said, they found themselves ^ one of the gayest and most brilliant 
little capitals in Europe, and where all the Vanity Fair booths were 
laid out with the most tempting liveliness and splendour. Gambling 
was here in profusion, and dancing in plenty : feasting was there to fill 
with delight that great gourmand of a Jos : there was a theatre where 

miraculous Catalan! was delighting all hearers ; beautiful rides, all 
enlivened with martial splendour ; a rare old city, with strange costumes 
and wondeidul architecture, to delight the eyes of little Amelia, who 
had never before seen a foreign country, and fill her with charming 
surprises : so that now and for a few weeks’ space, in a fine handsome 
lodging, whereof the expenses were borne by Jos and Osborne, who 
was flush of money and full of kind attentions to his wife — for about a 
fortnight, I say, during which her honeymoon ended, IVIrs. Amelia was 
as pleased and happy as any little bride out of England. 

Evftry day during this happy time there was novelty and amusement 
fqr all parties. There was a church to see, or a picture-gallery — there 
was a ride, or an opera. tThe bands of the regiments were making 
music at all hours. The gjj-eatest folks of England walked in the Park, 
there was a perpetual military festival. George, taking out his wife to 
a new jaunt or junket every nfght, was quite pleased with himself as 
usual, and swore he was becoming quite a domestic character. And a 
jaunt or a junket with him ! Was it not enough to set this little heart 
beating with joy ? Her letters home to her mother were filled with 
; delight and gratitude at this season. Her husband bade her buy laces, 
j millinery, jewels, and ghaeracksj ?f all sorts. Oh, he was the kindest, 
\ best, and most generous of men ! 

The sight of the very great company of lords and ladies and fashion- 
able persons who thronged the town, and appeared in every public 
place, filled George’s timly British soul with intense delight. They 
flung off that happy frigidity and insolence of demeanour which occa- 
sionally characterises the great at home, and appearing in numberless 
public places, condescended to mingle with the rest of the company 
whom they met there. One night at a party given by the genei-al ot 
the division to which George’s regiment belonged, he had the honour ot 
dancing with LadyBhmche Thistlewood, Lord Bareacres’ daughter; 
ho bustled for ices and refreshments for the two noble ladies ; he pushed 
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and squeezed for Lady Bareacres’ carriage; he bragged about the 
Countess when he got home, in a way which hks own father could not 
have surpassed. He called upon the ladies the next day ; he rode by 
their side in the Park ; he asked their party to a great dinner at a 
restaurateur’s, and was quite wild with exultation when they agreed 
to eome. Old Bareacres, who had not much pride and a large appetite, 
would go for a dinner anywhere. • 

“ I hope there will be no women besides our own party,” Lady Bare- 
acres said, after reflecting upon the invitation which had been made, 
and accepted with too much precipitancy. 

“ Gracious Heaven, Mamma — you don’t suppose the man would 
bring his vdfe,” shrieked Lady Blanplii^, who had been languishing in 
George’s arms in the newly-imported waltz for hours the nfght before. 
“ The men are bearable, but their women — ” 

Wife, just married, dev’lish pretty woman, I hear,” the old Earl 
said. ^ 

“ Well, my dear Blanche,” said the mother, I suppose, as Papa wantf^.. 
to go, we must go ; but we needn’t know them in England, you know.” 
And so, determined to cut their new acquaintance in Bond Street, these 
great folks went to eat his dinner at Brussels, and condescending to 
make him pay for their pleasure, showed their dignity by making his 
wife uncomfortable, and carefully excluding her from th^ conversation. 
This is a species of dignity in which the high-bred British female reigns 
supreme. To watch the behaviour of a fine lady to other and humbler 
women is a very good sport for a philosophical frequenter of Vanity 
Fair, • 

This festival, on which honest George spent a great deal of money, 
was the very dismallest of all the entertainnjents which Amelia had in 
her honeymoon. She wrote the most piteous^accounts of the feast home 
to her mamma : how the Counters of Bareacres would not answer 
when^poken to ; how Lady Blanche stared at her with her eye-glass ; 
and what a rage Captain Dobbin vjas in at their behaviour ; and how 
my lor<l, as they came away from the feast, asked to see the bill, and 

pronounced it a d bad dinner, and d dear. But though Amelia 

told all these stories, and wrote home regarding her guests’ rudeness, 
and her own discomfiture; old Mrs. Sedley was mightily pleased 
nevertheless, and talked about Emmy’s friend, the Countess of Bare- 
acres, with such assiduity that the news how his son was entertaining 
Peers and Peeresses actually came to Osborne’s ears in the city. 

Those who know the present Lieutenant-General Sir George Tufto, 
K.C.B., and have seen him, as they may on most days in the season, 
padded and in stays, strutting down Pall Mall with a ricketty swagger 
on his high-heeled lacquered boots, leering under the bonnets of pj^er.^- 
by, or riding a showy chestnut, and ogling Broughams in the Parks — 
those who know the present Sir George Tufto would hardly recognise 
the daring Peninsula and Waterloo officer. He has thick curling brown 
hair and black eyebrows now and his whiskers are of the deepest 
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purple. He was li^lit-haired and bald in 1816, and stouter in tlie 
person and in the limbs, which especially have shrunk very much of 
late. When ho was about seventy years of age (he is now nearly 
eighty), his hair, which was very scarce and quite white, suddenly grew 
thick, and brown, and curly, and his whiskers and eyebrows took their 
priesent colour. Ill-natured people say that his chest is all wool, and 
it that his hair, because it never grows, is a wig. Tom. Tufto, with whose 
father he quarrelled ever so many years ago, declaresThat Mademoiselle 
de Jaisey, of the French theatre, pulled his grandpapa’s hair off in the 
green-room ; hut Tom is notoriously spiteful and jealous ; and the 
General’s wig has nothing to do with our story. 

One day, as some of our friends of the — th were sauntering in the 
flower-market of Brussels, having been to see the Hotel de Ville, which 
Mrs. Major O’Dowd declared was not near so large or handsome as her 
fawther’s mansion of Glenmalony, an officer of rank, with an orderly 
behind him, rode up to the market, and descending from his horse, 
^ ^came amongst the flowers, and selected the very finest bouquet which 
money could buy. The beautiful bundle being tied up in a paper, the 
officer remounted, giving- the nosegay into the charge of his military 
groom, who carried it with a grin, following his chief, who rode away 
in great state and self-satisfaction. 

“You should see the flowers at Glenmalony,” Mrs. O’Dowd was 
remarking. Me fawthcr has three Scotch garners with nine helpers. 
We have an acre of hot-houses, and pines as common as pays in the 
flayson. Our greeps weighs six pounds every bunch of ’em, and upon me 
honour and conscience I think our magnolias is as big as taykettles.” 

Dobbin, who never used to ‘ draw out ’ MDrs. O’Dowd as that wicked 
Osborne delighted in doing (much to Amelia’s terror, who implored 
him to spare her), fell baclr. in the crowd, crowing and sputtering until 
he^reached a safe distance, when he exploded amongst the astonished 
market-people with shrieks of yelling laughter. 

“ Hwhat’s that gawky guggling about ? ” said Mrs. O’Dowd. ‘‘ Is it 
his nose bleedn ? He always used to say ’twas his nose bleedn, till he 
must, have pomped all the blood out of um. An’t the magnolias at 
Glenmalony as big as taykettles, O’Dowd ? ” 

“ Deed then they are, and bigger, Peggy,” the Major said. When 
the conversation was interrupted in the manner stated by the arrival 
of the officer who purchased the bouquet. 

“ Devlish fine horse, — ^who is it ? ” George asked. 

‘‘You should see me brother Molloy Moloney’s horse Molasses, that 
won the cop at the Curragh,” the Major’s wife was exclaiming, and was 
continuing the family history, when her husband interrupted her by 
sayhig— 

“ It's General Tufto, who commands the —— cavalry division 
tuiding quietly, “ he and I were both shot in the same leg at Talavera.’* 
. “'V^ere you got your step,” said George with a laugh. “General 
Tufto ! Then, my dear, the Crawleys ai'e come.” 
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Amelia’s heart fell, — she knew not why. The sun did not seem to 
sliine so bright. The tall old roofs and gables looked less picturesque 
all of a'sudden, though it was a brilliant sunset, and one of the brightest 
and most beautiful days at the end of Ma^. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

BRUSSELS. 

Mr. Jos had hired a pair of horsey Sot his open carriage, with which 
cattle, and the smart London vehicle, he made a very tolefable figure 
in the drives about Brussels. George jiurchased a horse for his private 
riding, and he and Captain Dobbin would often accompany the carriage 
in which J os and, his sister took daily excursions of pleasure. They 
went out that day in the park for their accustomed diversion, and 
there, sure enough, George’s remark with regard to the arrival of 
Rawdon Crawley and his wife proved to be correct. In the midst of a 
little troop of horsemen, consisting of some of the very greatest persons} 
in Brussels, Rebecca was seen in the prettiest and tightest of riding-f 
habits, mounted on a beautiful little Arab, which she rode to perfection 
(having acquired the art at Queen’s Crawley, where the Baronet, Mr. 
Pitt, and Rawdon himself had given her many lessons), and by the side 
of the gallant General Tufto. 

“ Sure it’s tlie Juke himself,” cried Mrs. Major O’Dowd to Josj who 
began to blush violently; *^and that’s Lord Uxbridge on the bay. 
How elegant he looks ! Me brother, MolloyJMoloney, is as like him as 
two peas.” • 

Rebecca did not make for the carriage ; but as soon as she i)erceived 
her old acquaintance, Amelia, seated in it, acknowledged her presence 
by a gracious word and smile, and by kissing and shaking her fingers 
I)layfiilly in the direction of the vehicle. Then she resumed her con- 
versation with General Tufto, who asked who the fat officer was in 
the gold-laced cap ?” on which Becky replied, “ that he was an officer 
in the East Indian service.” But Rawdon Crawley rode out of the 
ranks of his company, and came up and shook hands heartily with 
Amelia, and said to. Jos, “Well, old boy, how are you 1 ” and stared in 
Mrs. O’Dowd’s face and black cock’s feathers until she began to think 
she had made a conquest of him. 

George, who had been delayed behind, i*ode up almost immediately 
with Dobbin, and they touched their caps to the august personages, 
among whom Osborne at once perceived Mrs. Crawley. IJe was 
delighted to see Rawdon leaning over his carriage familiarly and 
talking to Aineiia, and met the aide-de-camp’s cordial greeting with 
more than corresponding warmth. The nods between Rawdon and 
Dobbin were of the very faintest specimens of politeness. 
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Crawley told George where they were stopping with General Tufto 
at the Hotel du Parc, and George made his friend promise to come 
speedily to Osborne’s own residence. " Sorry I hadn’t seen you threo 
days ago,” George said. “ Had a dinner at the Bestaurateur’s — rather 
a nice thing. Ijord Bareacres, and the Countess, and Lady Blanche, 
were good enougli to dine with us — wish we’d had you.” Having thus 
let his friend know his claims to be a man of fashion, Osborne parted 
from Bawdon, who followed the august squadron down an alley into 
which they cantered, while George and Dobbin resumed their places, 
one on each side of Amelia’s carriage. 

‘^How well the Juke looked,” Mrs. O’Dowd remarked. *'The Wel- 
lesleys and Moloneys are relate4 ; but, of course, poor I would never 
dream of iatrojuicing myself unless his Grace thought proper to 
remember our family-tie.” 

“He’s a great soldier,” Jos said, much more at ease now the gi*eat 
man was gone. “Was there ever a battle won like Salamanca 1 Hey, 
J)obbin ? But where was it he leamt his art ? In India, my boy ! The 
jungle’s the school for a general, mai'k me that. I knew him myself, 
toe, Mrs. O’Dowd : we both of us danced the same evening with Miss 
Cutler, daughter of Cutler of the Artillery, and a devilish fine girl, at 
Dumdum.” 

The apparition of the great personages held them all in talk during 
the drive ; and at dinner j and until the hour came when they were al l 
to go to the Opera. 

It was almost like Old England. The house was filled with familiar 
Britisdi faces, and those^toilettes for which the British female Inis long 
been celebrated. Mrs. O’Dowd’s was not the least splendid amongst 
these ; and she had a curl on her forehead, and a set of Irish diamonds 
and Cairngorms, which ouUhone aU the decorations in the house, in 
her notion. Her presence used to excruciate Osborne ; but go she 
would upon all parties of pleasure on which she lieard her young friends 
were bent. It never entered into her thought but that they must be 
charmed with her company. 

“ She’s been useful to you, my dear,” George said to his wife, whom 
he could leave alone with less scruple when she had this society. “ But 
what a comfort it is that Bebecca’s come ; you will have her for a 
friend, and we may get rid now of this damn’d Irishwoman.” To this 
Amelia did not answer, yes or no ; and how do we know what her 
thoughts were 1 

The coup (Toeil of the Brussels opera-house did not strike hHs. O’Dowd 
as being so fine as the theatre in Fishamble-street, Dublin, nor was 
French music at all equal, in her opinion, to the melodies of her native 
country. She favoured her friends with these and other opinmn§*in a 
very loud tone of voice, and tossed about a great clatterin^Kn she 
" sported, with the most splendid complacency. 

./ “ Who is that wonderful woman with Amelia, Bawdon, love 1” said a 

lady in an opposite box (who, almost always civil to her husband in 
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private, was more fond than ever of him in company). ‘‘ Don’t you see 
that creature with a yellow thing in her turhan, and a red satin gown, 
and a great watch 1 ” 

Near the pretty little woman in white ? ” asked a middle-aged 
gentleman seated by the querist’s side, with orders in his button, and 
several under-waistcoats, and a great, choky, white stock. 

“ That pretty woman in white is Amelia, General : yoq are remarking 
ail the pretty women, you nauglity man.” 

“ Only one, begad, in the warld ! ” said the General, delighted, and 
the lady gave him a tap with a large bouquet which she had. 

“ Bedad it’s him,” said Mia. O’Dowd ; “ and that’s the very bokay he 
bought in the Marshy aux Flures ! ” and when Rebecca, having caught 
her friend’s eye, performed the little’ hand-kissing operatiosi once more, 
Mrs. Major O’D., taking the compliment to heraelf, returned the salute • 
with a gracious smile, which sent that unfortunate Dobbin shrieking 
out of the box a^ain. 

At the end or the act, George was out of the box in a moment, and 
he was even going to pay his respects to Rebecca in lier lofjfc. He met 
Crawley in the lobby, however, Avhere they exchanged a few sentences 
upon the occurrences of the last fortnight. 

You found my cheque all right at the agent’s 1 ” George said, with 
a knowing air. 

“All right, my boy,” Rawdon answered. “Happy to give you 
your revenge. Governor come round ] ” 

“ Not yet,” said George, “ but he will ; and you know I’ve some 
private fortune through my mother. Has Aunty relented V* 

‘‘Sent me twenty pound, damned old screw. ‘^When shall we have a 
meet 1 The General dines out on Tuesday. » Can’t you come Tuesday 1 
I say, make Sedley cut olF his moustach^. What the devil does a 
civilian mean with a moustache and those infernal frogs to his coat ! 
By-bye. Try and come on Tuesday ; ” and Rawdon was going off 
with two brilliant young gentlemen of fashion, who were, like himself, 
on the staff of a general officer. 

George was only half pleased to be asked to dinner on that particular 
day when the General was not to dine. “ I will go in and pay my 
respects to your wife,” said he ; at which Rawdon said, “ Hm, as you 
please,” looking very glum, and at which the two young officers 
exchanged knowing glances. George parted from them, and strutted 
down the lobby to the General’s box, the number of W’hich he had 
carefully counted. 

“ E'tvtrez^'' said a clear little voice, and our friend found himself in 
Rebecca’s presence ; who jumped up, clapped her hands together, and 
held- out both of them to George, so charmed was she to see him. The 
General, with the orders in his button, stared at the new comer with a 
sulky scowl, as much as to say, who the devil are you ? 

“ My dear Captain George ! ” cried little Rebecca in an ecstasy 
“ How good of you to come. The General and I were moping together 
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iete-drtete* General, this is my Captain George of whom you lieard mo 

4alk.” 

‘‘ Indeed,” said the General, with a very small bow, “ of what regi- 
(gient is Captain George ] ” 

George mentioned the — th : how he wished he could have said it was 
a crack cavalry corps. 

‘‘ Come home .lately from the West Indies, I believe. Not seen much 
service in the late war. Quartered here, Captain George?” — ^the 
General went on with killing haughtiness. 

‘‘Not Captain George, you stupid man ; Captain Osborne,” Rebecca 
said. The General all the while was looking savagely from one to the 
other. , 

“ Captain Osborne, indeed ! relation to the L Osbornes ? ” 

“ We bear the same arms,” George said, as indeed was the fact ; Mr. 
Osborne having consulted with a herald in Long Acre, and picked the 

L arms out of the peerage, when he set up his carriage fifteen years 

I^efore. The General made no reply to this announcement ; but took 
up his opera-glass — ^the double-barrelled lorgnon was not invented in 
those days — ^and pretended to examine the house ; but Rebecca saw 
that his disengaged eye was working round in her direction, and 
shooting out blood-shot glances at her and George. 

She redoubled in cordiality. “ How is dearest Amelia ? But I 
needn’t ask : how pretty she looks ! And who is that nice good- 
natured looking creature with her — a flame of yours ? O, you wicked 
men ! And there is Mr. Sedley eating ices, I declare : how he seems 
to enjoy 11^ i General, why have we not had any ices 1 ” 

“ Shall I go and fetch you some 1 ” said the General, bursting wdth 
wrath. « 

“ Let me go, I entreat yoiV’ George said. 

“ No, I will go to Amelia’s box. Dear, sweet girl ! Give me your 
arm. Captain George ; ” and so saying, and with a nod to the General, 
she tripped into the lobby. She gave George the queerest, knowingest 
• look, when they were together, a look which might have been inter- 
preted, “ Don’t you see the state of affairs, and what a fool I’m making 
of him ? ” But he did not perceive it. He was thinking of his ow n 
plans, and lost in pompous admiration of his own irresistible powers of 
pleasing. 

„ The curses to which the General gave a low utterance, as soon as 
Rebecca and her conqueror had quitted him, were so deep, that I am 
sure no compositor in Messrs. Bradbury and Evans’s establishment 
would venture to print them were they written doTO. They came 
from the General’s heart ; and a wonderful thing it is to think that 
the human heart is capable of generating such produce, and can throw 
out, as occasion demands, such a supply of lust and fury, rage and hatred. 

Amelia’s gentle eyes, too, had been fixed anxiously on the pair, 
whose conduct had so chafed the jealous General ; but when Rebecca 
entered her box, she flew to her friend with an affectionate rapture 



HOVEL wrraoCT a 

Tmbraced her deaxest friend m the prm^ to bi» TO Ik# 

^S^ she adored Mrs. O’Do^d’s large Cair^m ^ 

Serb Irish diamonds, and wouldn’t- believe thal they were from 
Golconda direct She hustled, she chattered, she turned* and twwted, 
and smiled upon one, and smirked on another, all in full view of the 
jealous opera-glass opposite. And when the time for the ballet came 
(in which there was no dancer that went through lier grimaces or 
performed her comedy of action better), she skipped back to her own 
box, leaning on Captain Dobbin’s am this time. No, she would not 
have George’s : he must stay and talk to his dearest, best, little Amelia. 

“ What a humbug that woman is,” honest old Dobbin mumbled to 
Georgo, when he came back from Rebecca’s box, whither he had con- 
ducted her in perfect silence, and with a countenance as glam as an 
undertaker’s. She writhes and twists about like a snake. All the 


time she m^os here, didn’t you see, George, how she was acting at the 
General over the way ? ” 

“Humbug — acting? Hang it, she’s the nicest little -woman in 
England,” George replied, showing his white teeth, and giving his 
ambrosial whiskers a twirl. “ You ain’t a man of the world, Dobbin. 
Daminy look at her now, she’s talked over Tufto in no time. Look how 
he’s laughing ! Gad, what a shoulder she has ! Emmy, w-hy didn’t 
you have a bouquet ? Everybody has a bouquet.” 

“ Faith, tlien, why didn’t you hoy one ? ” Mrs. O’Dowd said ;• and 
both Amelia and William Dobbin thanked her for this timely obser- 
vation. But beyond this neither of the lajies rallied. ^Amelia was 
overpowered by the flash and the dazzle and*the fashionable talk of her 
worldly rival. Even the O’Dowd was silent and subdued after Becky’s 
bi-illiant apparition, and scarcely said a word more about Glenraalony 
all the evening. 


“ When do you intend tp give up play, George, as you have promised 
me, any time these hundred years ? ” Dobbin said to his friend a few 
flays after tlie night at the Opera. “ When do you intend to give up 
sermonising ? ” was the other’s reply. “ What the deuce, man, are you 
alarmed about ? We play low ; I won last night. You don’t suppose 
Crawley cheats ? With fair play it comes to pretty much the same 
filing at the year’s end.” 

“ But I don’t think he could pay if he lost,” Dobbin said ; and his 
advice met with the success which advice usually commands. Osborne 
and Crawley were repeatedly together now. General Tufto dined 
abroad almost constantly. George was always welcome in the apart- 
ments (very close indeed to those of the General), which the Aide-de- 
camp and his wife occupied in the hotel. 

Amelia’s manners were such when she and George visited Crawley 
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and his wife at these quarters, that they had very nearly come to their 
first quarrel ; that is, George scolded his wife violently for her evident 
unwillingness to go, and the high and mighty manner in which she 
comported herself towards Mrs. Crawley, her old friend ; and Amelia 
did not say one single word in reply ; but with her husband’s eye upon 
her, and l^becca scanning her as she felt, was, if possible, more bashful 
and awkward da the second visit which she paid to Mrs. Rawdon, than 
on her first call. 

' Rebecca vras doubly affectionate, of course, and would not take 
notice, in the least, of her friend’s coolness. ‘‘I think Emmy has 

become prouder since her father’s name was in the , since Mr. 

Sedley’s mi^ortuneSy"* Rebecca sai(j[, softening the phrase charitably for 
George’s ear. “ Upon my word, I thought when we were at Brighton 
she was doing me the honour to be jealous of me ; and now I suppose 
she is scandalised because Rawdon, and 1, and the General live together. 
Why, my dear creature, how could we, with our meap^, live at all, but 
for a friend to share expenses 1 And do you suppose that Rawdon is 
not big enough to take care of my honour ? But I’m very much obliged 
to Emmy, very,” Mrs. Rawdon said. 

Pooh, jealousy 1 ” answered George, “all women are jealous.” 

,/" “And all men too. Weren’t you jealous of General Tuffco, and the 
General of you, on the night of the Opera ? Why, he was ready to eat 
me for going with you to visit that foolish little wife of your’s ; as if I 
care a pin for either of you,” Crawley’s wife said, with a pert toss of 
.b.^r head. “Will you dine here? The dragon dines with the Com- 
mand«r-in-Chief. Great news is stirring. They say the French have 
crossed the frontier. We shall have a quiet dinner.” 

George accepted the invjtation, although his wife was a little ailing. 
They were now not quit^ six weeks married. Another woman was 
laughing or sneering at her expense, and he not angry. He was not 
even angry with himself, this good-natured fellow. It is a shame, he 
owned to himself ; but hang it, if a pretty woman will throw herself 
into your way, why, what can a fellow do, you know ? I am rather 
free about women, he had often said, smiling and nodding knowingly to 
Stubble and Spooney, and other comrades of the mess-table ; and they 
rather respected him than otherwise for this prowess. Next to con- 
quering in war, conquering in love has been a source of pride, time out 
of mind, amongst men in Vanity Fair, or how should school-boys brag 
of their amours, or Don Juan be popular ? 

! So Mr. Osborne, having a firm conviction in his own mind that he 
was a woman-killer and destined to conquer, did not run counter to his 
fate, but yielded himself up to it quite complacently. And as Emmy 
did not say much or plague him with her jealousy, but merely became 
unhappy and pined over it miserably in secret, he chose to fancy that 
she was not suspicious of what all his acquaintance were perfectly 
aware — namely, that he was carrying on a desperate flirtation with 
Mrs. Cmwley. He rode with her whenever she was free He pretended 
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regimental business to Amelia, (by which falsehood she was not in 
the least deceived,) and consigning his wife to solitude or her brother’s 
society, passed his evenings in the Crawleys’ company ; losing money 
to the husband and flattering himself tlip,t the wife was dying in love 
for him. It is very likely that this worthy couple never absolutely 
conspired ^nd agreed together in so many words : the one to cajole the 
young gentleman, whilst the other won his money at (Sards : but they 
understood each other perfectly well, and Eawdon let Osborne come 
and go with entire good-humour. 

George was so occupied with his new acquaintances that he and 
William Dobbin were by no means so much together as formerly. 
George avoided him in public and ijiihe regiment, and, as we see, did 
not like those sermons which his senior was disposed to inflfet upon him. 
If some parts of his conduct made Captain Dobbin exceedingly grave 
and cool ; of what use was it to tell George that though his whiskers'^ 
were large, and Jbis own opinion of his knowingness great, he was as 
green as a schoolboy ? that Eawdon was making a victim of him as he 
had dohe'bf“many before, and as soon as he had used him would fling 
him off with asorn ? He would not listen : and so, as Dobbin, upon 
those days when he visited the Osborne house, seldom had the advan- 
tage of meeting his old friend, much jjainful and unavailing talk between 
them was spared. Our friend George w'as in the full career of the?^ 
pleasures of Vanity Fair. 

There never was, since tlie days of Darius, such a brimiant train of 
canap-followers as hung round the train of the Duke of Wellington’s. < 
ai'my in the Low Countries, in 1815 ; and led it dancing and fe^gting, as 
it wefepup to-toiVery brink of battle. Ascertain ball which a noble 
Duchess gave at Brussels, on the 15th ofrjune in the above-named 
year,*is historical. All Brussels had been in a state of excitement about 1 
it, and I have heard from ladies who were in that town at the period, I 
that the talk and interest of pwi-sons of their own sex regarding the 
ball was much greater even than in respect of the enemy in their front. 
The struggles, intrigues, and prayers to get tickets were such as only 
English ladies will employ, in order to gain admission to the society of"' 
the great of their own nation. 

J os and Mrs. O’Dowd, who were panting to be asked, strove in vain 
to procure tickets ; but others of our friends were more lucky. For 
instance, through the interest of my Lord Bareacres, and as a set-off 
for the dinner at the restaurateur’s, George got a card for Captain and 
Mrs. Osborne ; which circumstance greatly elated him. Dobbin, who 
was a friend of the General commanding the division in which their 
regiment was, came laughing one day to Mrs. Oaboxme, and displayed a 
similar invitation, which made Jos envious, and George wonder how 
the deuce he should be getting into society. Mr. and All’s. Eawdon, 
finally, were of course invited; as became the friends of a General 
commanding a cavalry brigade. 
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On the appointed night, George, having commanded new dresses and 
ornaments of all sorts for Amelia, drove to the famous ball, where his 
wife did not know a single soul. After looking about for Lady Bareacres, 
who cut him, thinking the ca^rd was quite enough — and after placing 
Amelia on a bench, he left her to her own cogitations there, thinking, 
on his own part, that he had behaved very handsomely in getting her 
new clothes, and bringing her to the ball, where she was free to amuse 
herself as she liked. Her thoughts were not of the pleasantest, and 
nobody except honest Dobbin came to disturb them. 

Whilst her appearance was an utter failure (as her husband felt with 
a sort of rage), Mrs. Rawdon Crawley’s dthut was, on the contrary, 
very brilliant. She aiTived very ,late. Her face was radiant ; her 
dress perfection, in the midst of the great persons assembled, and the 
eye-glasses directed to her. Rebecca seemed to be as cool and collected 
as when she used to marshal Miss Pinkerton’s little girls to church. 
Numbers of the men she knew already, and the dandies thronged. 
! round her. As for the ladies, it was whispered among them that 
; Rawdon had run away with her from out of a convcjit, and that she 
! was a relation of the Montmorency family. She spoke French so 
perfectly that there might, be some truth in this report, and it was 
agreed that her manners were fine, and her air distinguL Fifty 
/w’ould-be partners thronged round her at once, and pressed to have 
the honour to dance with her. But she said she was engaged, and 
only going to dance very little ; and made her way at once to the place 
.where Emmy sate quite unnoticed, and dismally unhappy. And so, to 
I finish <t\ie poor child at once, Mrs. Rawdon ran and greeted alFection- 
f ately her dearest Amelia, and began forthwith to patronise her. She 
found fault with her friend^ dress, and her hair-dresser, and wondered 
liow she could be so chaUssee, and vowed that she must send her 
corsetUre the next morning. She vowed that it was a delightful ball ; 
that there was everybody that every one knew, and only a verg few 
nobodies in the whole room. It is a fact, that in a fortnight, and after 
three dinners in general society, this young woman had got up the 
genteel jargon so well, that a native could not speak it better ; and it 
was only from her French being so good, that you could know she was 
not a bom woman of fashion. 

y^eorge, who had left Emmy on her bench on entering the ball-room, 
^’^ery soon found his way back when Rebecca was by her dear friend’s 
side. Becky was just lecturing Mrs. Osborne upon the follies which her 

I husband was committing. “ For God’s sake, stop him from gambling, 
my dear,” she said, “or he will ruin himself. He and Rawdon are 
playing at cards every night, and you know he is very poor, and 
Rawdon will win every shilling from him if he does not take care. 
Why don’t you prevent him, you little careless creature ? W'hy don’t 
you come to us of an evening, instead of mo^ing at home with that 
^ICaptain Dobbin ? I dare say he is tr^s ainiable ; but” how could one 
^ove a man with feet of such size ? Your husband’s feet ai'e darlings— 
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Here he comes. Where have you been, wretch ? Here is Emmy 
crying her eyes out for you. Are you coming to fetch me for the 
quadrille 1 ” And she left her bouquet and shawl by Amelia’s side, andi 
tripped off with George to dance. Women only know how to woun d ^ 
80 . There is a poison on the tips of their little shafts, which stings a < 
thousand times more than a man’s blunter weapon. Our poor Emmy, 
who had never hated, never sneered all her life, Avas powerless in the 
hands of her remorseless little enemy. 

George danced with Rebecca twice or thrice — how many times 
Amelia scarcely knew. She sate quite unnoticed in heii.cornfiiVJBXcept 
when Rawdon came up with some words of clumsy conversation : and 
later in the evening, when Captain Pobbin made so bold as to bring 
her refreshments and sit beside her. He did not like to%sk her why 
she was so sad ; but as a pretext for the tears which were filling in her 
eyes, she told him that Mrs. Crawley had alarmed her by telling her 
that George woqld go on playing. 

“ It is curious, when a man is bent upon play, by what clumsy rogues 
he will allow himself to be cheated,” Dobbin said ; and Emmy said, 

‘ Indeed.” Shg was thinking of something else. It was not the loss of | 
the money that grieved her. 

At last George came back for Rebecca’s shawl and flowers. She was 
going away. She did not even condescend to come back and say good 
bye to Amelia. The poor girl let her husband come and go without " 
saying a word, and her head fell on her breast. Dobbin had been 
called away, and was whispering deep in conversation with the General 
of the division, his friend, and had not seen this last parting, George ? 
went away then with the bouquet ; but when he gave it to the owner, 
there 1?^ a note, coiled like a snake among ^he flowers. Rebecca’s eye, 
caught it at once. She had been used to deal with notes in early life. 
She put out her hand and took the nosegay. He saw by her eyes as 
they inet, that she was aware what she should find there. Her husband 
hurried her away, still too intent upon his own thoughts, seemingly, to 
take note of any marks of recognition which might pass between his 
friend and his wife. These were, however, but trifling. Rebecca gave 
George her hand with one of her usual quick knowing glances, and 
made a curtsey and walked away. George bowed over the hand, said 
nothing in reply to a remark of Crawley’s, did not hear it even, his 
brain was so throbbing with triumph and excitement, and allowed them 
to go away without a word. 

His wife saw the one part at least of the bouquet-scene. It was 
quite natural that George should come at Rebecca’s request to get her; 
her scarf and flowers : it was no more than he had done twenty times 
before in the course of the last few days ; but now it was too much for 
her ‘‘William,” she said, suddenly clinging toDobbin, who wm hear 
her, “you’ve always been very kind to me — I’m — I’m not well. Take 
me home.” She did not know she called him by his Christian name, 
as George was accustomed to do. He went away with her quickly 
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Her lodgings were hard by; and they threaded tl iron gh the crowd 
without, where everything seemed to be more astir than even in the 
bf^l-room within. 

George had been angiy twice or thrice at finding his wife up on his 
return from the parties which he frequented : so she went straight to 
bed now ; but although she did not sleep, and although the din and 
clatter, and the galloping of horsemen was incessant, she never heard 
any of these noises, having quite other disturbances to keep her 
awake. 

Osborne meanwhile, wild with elation, went oif to a play-table, and 
I began to bet frantically. He won repeatedly. “ Everything succeeds 
; with me .to-night,” he said.’ Bi't^his luck at play even did not cure 
him of his 'restlessness, and he started up after a while, pocketing 
his winnings, and went to a buffet, where he drank off many bumpeni 
of wine. ^ 

Here, as lie was rattling away to the people around, .laughing loudly 
and wild with spirits, Dobbin found him. He had been to the card- 
tables to look there for his friend. Dobbin looked as pale and grave as 
his comrade was flushed and jovial. 

“ Hullo, Dob ! Come and drink, old Dob ! The Duke’s wine is 
famous. Give me some moi^e you sir;” and he held out a trembling 
^lass for the liquor. 

Come out, George,” said Dobbin, still gravely ; don’t drink.” 

Drink ! there’s nothing like it. Drink yoiu’self, and light up your 
lantern jaws, old boy. Here’s to you.” 

I Dobbin went up and whispered something to him, at which George, 
giving a start and a wild hurray, tossed off his glass, clapped it on the 
table, and walked away speedily on his fnend’s arm. The enemy has 
passed the Sambre,” William said, ‘‘ and our left is already engaged. 
Coine away. We are to march in three hours.” 

Away went George, his nerves quivering with excitement at the 
news so long looked for, so sudden when it came. What were love 
and intrigue now 1 He thought about a thousand tilings but these in 
his rapid walk to his quarters — ^his past life and future chances — ^tbe 
fate which might be before him — ^the wife, the child perhaps, from 
. whom unseen he might be about to part. Oh, how he wished that 
, night’s work undone ! and that with a clear conscience at least he 
might say farewell to the tender and guileless being by whose love he 
■jhad set such little store ! 

/ He thought over his brief married life. In those few weeks he had 
/frightfully dissipated his little capital. How wild and reckless he had 
f been ! Should any mischance befal him : what was then left for her ? 
How unworthy he was of her. Why had he married her ? He was 
not fit for marriage. Why had he disobeyed his father, who had been 
always so generous to him 1 Hope, remorse, ambition, tenderness, and 
selfish regret filled his heart. He sate down and wrote to his father 
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remembering what he had said once before, when he was engaged to 
fight a duel. Dawn faintly streaked the sky as he closed this fareweL 
letter. He sealed it, and kissed the supei*scription. He thought how 
he had deserted that generous father, and of ihe thousand kindnesses 
which tlie stem old man had done him. 

He had looked into Amelia’s bed-room when he entered ; she lay 
quiet, and her eyes seemed closed, and he wj^ glad that»she was asleep.'* 
On arriving at his quarters from the ball, he Lad found his regimental 
servant aheady making preparations for his departure : the man had 
understood his signal to be still, and these arrangements were very 
(piickly and silently made. Should he go in and wake Amelia, he 
thought, or leave a note for her brother to break the* news of departure 
to her ? He went in to look at her^once again. • 

She had been awake when he first entered her room, but had kept*'^*- 
her eyes closed, so tLat oven her wakefulness should not seem to 
reproach him. But when he had returned, so soon after herself, toc^ 
this timid little heart had felt more at ease, and turning towards him 
as he stept softly out of the room, she had fallen into a light sleep. 
George came iij and looked at her again, entering still more softly. By 
the pale night-lamp he could see her sweet, pale face — the purple eye- 
lids were fringed and closed, and one round arm, smooth and white, 
lay outside of the coverlet. Good God ! how pure she was ; how 
gentle, how tender, and how friendless 1 and he, how selfish, brutal, 
and black with crime ! Heart- stained, and shame-stricken, he stood 
at the bed’s foot, and looked at the sleeping girl. How dared he — ^who 
was he, to pray for one so spotless ! God bless her ! God blessj her ! 
He came to the bed-side, and looked af the hand, the little soft hand, 
lying asleep; and he bent over the pilled noiselessly towards the 
gentle pale face. • 

Two fair aims closed tenderly round his neck as he stooped down. 

“ I am awake, George,” the poor child said, with a sob fit to break the 
little heart that nestled so closely by his own. She was awake, poor 
soul, and to what ? At that moment a bugle from the Place of Arms 
began sounding clearly, and was taken up through the town ; and 
amidst the drums of the infantry, and the shrill pipes of the Scotch, 
the whole city awoke. 


CHAPTEE XXX. 

“the girl 1 LEFT BEHIND ME.’* 

We do not claim to rank among the military novelists. Our place is 
with the non-combatants. When the decks are cleared for action we 
go below and wait meekly. We should only be in the way of the 
manoeuvres that the gallant fellows are performing overhead. We 
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shall go no farther with the — ^th than to the city gate : and leaving 
Major O’Dowd to his duty, come back to the Major’s wife, and the 
ladies and the baggage. 

Now, the Major and his lady, who had not been invited to the ball 
at which in our last chapter other of our friends figured, had much 
more time to take their wholesome natural rest in bed, than was accorded 
to people who .wished to enjoy pleasure as well as to do duty. “It’s 
my belief, Peggy, my dear,” said he, as he placidly pulled his nightcap 
over his ears, “ that there will be such a ball danced in a day or two as 
some of ’em has never heard the chune of and he was much more 
happy to retire to rest after partaking of a quiet tumbler, than to figure 
at any other sort of amusement. Peggy, for her part, would have liked 
to have shuwn her turban and bird of paradise at the ball, but for 
the information which her husband had given her, and which made 
her very grave. 

“I’d like ye wake me about half an hour before the^ assembly beats,” 
the Mi\jor said to his lady. “ Call me at half-past one, Peggy dear, 
and see me things is ready. May be I’ll not come back to breakfast, 
Mrs. O’D.” * With which words, which signified his opinion tliat the 
regiment would march the next morning, the Major ceased talking, and 
fell asleep. 

Mrs. O’Dowd, the good house-wife, arrayed in curl-papers and a 
camisole, felt that her duty was to act, and not to sleep, at this juncture. 
“ Time enough for that,” she said, “ when Mick’s gone and so she 
packed his travelling-valise ready for the march, brushed his cloak, his 
cap, and other warlike habiliments, set them out in order for him ; and 
stowed away in the cloak-pockets a light package of portable refresh- 
ments, and a wicker-covel«d flask or pocket-pistol, containing near a 
pint of a remarkably sound Cognac brandy, of which she and the. Major 
approved very much ; and as soon as the hands of the “ repayther ” 
pointed to half-past one, and its interior arrangements (it had a tone 
quite aqual to a cathaydral, its fair owner considered) knelled forth 
that fatal hour, Mrs. O’Dowd woke up her Major, and had as comfort- 
able a cup of coflee prepared for him as any made that morning in 
Brussels. And who is there will deny that this worthy lady’s prepara- 
tions betokened affection as much as the fits of tears and hysterics by 
which more sensitive females exhibited their love, and that their par- 
taking of this coffee, which they drank together while the bugles were 
sounding the turn-out and the drums beating in the various quarters 
of the town, was not more useful and to the purpose than the outpour- 
ing of any mere sentiment could be 1 The consequence was, that the 
Major appeared on parade quite trim, fresh, and alert, his well-shaved 
rosy countenance, as he sate on horseback, giving cheerfulness and 
confidence to the whole corps. All the officers saluted her when the 
regiment marched by the balcony on which this brave woman stood, 
and waved them a cheer as they passed ; and I daresay it was not 
from want of couracre, but from a sense of female delicacy and pro- 
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priety, that she refrained from leading the gallant — th personally into 
action. 

On Sundays, and at periods of a solemn nature, Mrs. O’Dowd used to 
read with great gravity out of a large volume of her uncle the Dean’s 
sermons. It had been of great comfort to her on board the transport 
as they were coming home, and were ver}^ nearly wrecked, on their 
return from tlie West Indies. After the regiment’s, departure she 
betook herself to this volume for meditation ; perhaps, she did not 
understand much cf what she was reading, and her thoughts were 
elsewhere : but the sleep project, with poor Mick’s nightcap there on 
the pillow, was quite a vain one. So it is in the w’orld. Jack or 
Donald marches away to glory with his knapsack on his shoulder, 
stepping out briskly to the tune of Girl I left behind me.” It is 
she who remains and suffers, — and has the leisure to think, and brodd, 
and remember. 

Knowing how useless regrets are, and how the indulgence of senti- 
ment only serves* to make people more miserable, Mrs. Rebecca wisely'' 
determined to give way to no vain feelings of sorrow, and bore the. 
parting from her husband with quite a Spartan equanimity. Indeed 
Captain Rawdon himself was much ;nore affected at the leave-taking 
than the resolute little woman to whom he bade farewell. She had 
mastered this rude coarse nature ; and he loved and worshipped her 
with all his faculties of regard and admiration. In ail his life he had 
never been so happy, as, during the past few months, his wife had made 
him. All former delights of turf, mess, hunting-field, and gambling- 
table ; all previous loves and courtships of milliners, opera-dancers, and 
the like easy triumphs of the clumsy military Adonis, were quite 
insipid when compared to the lawful matrimonial pleasures which of . 
late he had enjoyed. She had known perpetually how to divert him , 
and he had found his house and her society a thousand times more 
pleasant than any place or company which he had ever frequented from 
his childhood until now. And he cursed his past follies and extrava- , 
gances, and bemoaned his vast outlying debts above all, which must 
remain for ever as obstacles to prevent his wife’s advancement in the , 
world. He had often groaned over these in midnight conversations 
with Rebecca, although as a bachelor they had never given him any 
disquiet. He himself was struck with this phenomenon, Hang it,” 
he would say (or perhaps use a still stronger expression out of his simple 
vocabulary) “ before I was married I didn’t care what bills I put my 
name to, and so long as Moses would wait or Levy would renew for 
three months, I kept on never minding. But since I’m married, except 
renewing, of course, I give you my honour I’ve not touched a bit of , 
stamped paper.” 

Rebecca always knew how to conjure away these moods of melan- 
choly. “ Why, my stupid love,” she would say, ‘‘ we have not done ^ 
with your aunt yet. If she fails us, isn’t there what you call th©" 
Gazette ? or, stop, when your uncle Bute*s life drops, I have another 
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gcheme. The living has always belonged to the younger brother, and 
why shouldn’t you sell out and go into the Cliurch ? ” The idea, of this 
conversion set Bawdon into roars of laughter : you might have heard 
the explosion tlirongh the hotel at midnight, and the haw-haws of the 
great dragoon’s voice. General Tufto heard him from his quarters on 
^te first floor above them ; and Rebecca acted the scene with great 
spirit, and preached Bawdon’s first sermon, to the immense delight of 
the General at breakfast. 

But these were mere by-gone days and talk. When the final news 
arrived that tlie campaign was opened, and the troops were to march, 
Rawdon’s gravity became such that Becky rallied him about it in a 
manner which rather hurt the feelings of the Guardsman. “ You don’t 
suppose I’m^afraid, Becky, I should think,” he said, with a tremor in 
Ufis voice. “ But l*m a pretty good mark for a shot, and you see if it 
brings me down, why I leave one and perhaps two behind me whom I 
should wish to provide for, as I brought ’em into the scrape. It is no 
laughing matter t/iat, Mrs. C., anyways.” 

Rebecca by a hundred caresses and kind words tried to soothe the 
feelings of the woimded lover. It was only when hpr vivacity and 
sense of humoui got the better pfiihis sprightly creature (as they would 
do under most circumstances of life indeed,) that she would break out 
with her satj®, but she could sooir^put on a demure face. Dearest 
love,” she said, “ do you suppose I feel notlnng ? ” and hastily dashing 
something from her eyes, she looked up in her husband’s face with a 
smile. 

. “ Lgok here,” said he. “ If I drop let us see what there is for you. 

I have had a pretty good run of luck here, and here’s two hundred and 
thirty pounds. I have go% ten Napoleons in my pocket. That is as 
Siuch as I shall want ; for'ithe General pays everything like a prince ; 

. and if I’m hit^ why you know I cost nothing. Don’t cry, little woman ; 
I may live to vex you yet. Well, I shan’t take either of my horses, 
f but 'Shall ride the General’s grey charger : it’s cheaper, and I told him 
mine was lame. If I’m done, those two ought to fetch you something. 
Grigg offered ninety for the mare yesterday, before this confounded 
news came, and like a fool I wouldn’t let her go under the two O’s. 
Bulfinch will fetch his price any day, only you’d better sell him in this 
country, because the dealei’s have so many bills of mine, and so I’d 
rather he shouldn’t go back to England. Your little mare the General 
gave you will fetch something, and there’s no d — dT livery stable bills 
here as there iiro in London,” Rawdon added, with a laugh. “ There’s 
that dressing-case cost me two hundred, — that is, I owe two for it ; and 
the gold tops and bottles must be worth thirty or forty. Please to put 
iAat up the spout, ma’am, with my pins, and rings, and watch and 
chain, and things. They cost a precious lot of money. Miss Crawley, 
1 know, paid a hundred down for the chain and ticker. Gold tops and 
bottles, indeed ! dammy, I’m sorry I didn’t take more now. Edwards 
pressed on mo a silver-gilt boot-jack, and I might have had a dressing- 
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case fitted up with a silver warming-pan, and a service of plate. Bnt 
we must make the best of what weVe got, Becky, you know.” 

And so, making hia last dispositions, Captain Crawley, who had 
seldom thought about anything but himself until the last few months 
of his life, when Love had obtained the mastery over the dragoon, 
went through the various items of his little catalogue of effects, striving 
to see how they might be turned into money for his wife’s benefit, in 
case any accident should befal him. He pleased himself by noting 
down with a pencil, in his big school-boy handwriting, the various items 
of his portable property which might be sold for his widow’s advantage 
— as, for example, “ My double-barril by Manton, say 40 guineas ; my 
driving-cloak, lined with sable fur, 501 , ; my duelling pistols in rose- 
wood case (same which I shot Captidh Marker), 20V; my regulation 
sadd le-ho lsters and housings ; my Laurie ditto,” and so forth, over all 
of which articles he made Rebecca the mistress. 

Faithful to his plan of economy, the Captain dressed himself in his i 
oldest and shabbiest uniform and epaulets, leaving the newest behind, 
under his wife’s (or it might be his widow’s) guardianship. And this 
famous dandy of Windsor and Hyde Park went off on his campaign 
with a kit as modest as that of a serjeant, and with something like a 
prayer on his lips for the woman he was leaving. He took her up ffom 
the ground, and held her in his arms for a minute, tight pressed 
against his strong beating heart. His face was purple and his eyes 
dim, as he put her down and left her. He rode by his General’s side, 
and smoked his cigar in silence as they hastened after the troops of the 
General’s brigade, which preceded them ; and it was not until they 
were some miles on their way that he left off twirling his moustache 
and broke silence. • 

And Rebecca, as we have said^ wisely dete^ined not to give way to 
unavailing sentimentality on her husband’s departure. She waved him 
an adieu 1‘rom the window, and stood there for a moment looking out 
after he was gone. The cathedral towers and the full gables of the 
quaint old houses were just beginning to blush in the sunrise. There 
had been no rest for her that night. She was still in her pretty ball- 
dress, her fair hair hanging somewhat out of curl on her neck, and the ' 
circles round her eyes dark with watching. “ What a fright I seem,” 
she said, examining herself in the glass, and how pale this pink makes 
one look ! ” So she divested herself of this* pink raiment ; in doing 
which a note fell out from her corsage, which she picked up with a 
smile, and locked into her dressing-box. And then she put her bouquet 
of the ball into a glass of water, and went to bed, and slept very 
comfortably. 

The town was quite quiet whien she woke up at ten o’clock, afid 
partook of coffee, very requisite and comfortable after the exhaustion 
and grief of the morning’s occurrences, 

Tliis meal over, she resumed honest Rawdon’s calculations of the 
night previous, and surveyed her j>osition. Should the worst befal, all 
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things considered, she was pretty well to do. There were her own 
trinkets and trousseau, in addition to those which her husband had 
left behind. Rawdon’s generosity, when they were first married, has 
already been described#ind lauded Besides these, and the little mare, 
the General, her slave and worshipper, had made her many very hand- 
some presents, in the shape of Cashmere shawls bought at the auction 
of a bankrupt cFrench general’s lady, and numerous tributes from the 
jewellers’ shops, all of which betokened her admirer's taste and wealth. 
As for “ tickers,” as poor Eawdon called watches, her apartments were 
alive with their clicking. For, happening to mention one night that 
hers, which Eawdon had given to h^, was of English workmanship, 
and went ill, on the very next morning there came to her a little bijou 
marked Le^oy, with a chain and* dbver charmingly set with turquoises, 
and another signed Breguet, which was covered with pearls, and yet 
scarcely bigger than a half-crown. General Tulto had bought one, 
and Captain Osborne had gallantly presented the other. Mrs. Osborne 
had no watch, though, to do George justice, she might have had one 
for the asking, and the Honourable Mrs. Tufto in England had an old 
instrument of her mother’s that might have served for the plate warm- 
ing-pan which Eawdon talked about. If Messrs. Howell and James 
were to publish a list of the purchasers of all the trinkets which they 
sell, how surprised would some families be : and if all these ornaments’ 
went to gentlemen’s lawful wives and daughters, what a profusion of 
jewellery there would be exhibited in the genteelest homes of Vanity 
Fair ! 

Every calculation made of these valuables Mrs. Rebecca found, not 
without a pungent feeling of triumph and self-satisfaction, that should 
circumstances occur, she might reckon on six or seven hundred pounds 
at the very least, to begia\the world with ; and she passed the morning 
disposing, ordering, looking out, and locking up her properties in the 
most agreeable manner. Among the notes in Rawdon’s pocket-book, 
was a draft for twenty pounds on Osborne’s banker. This made her 
think about Mrs. Osborne. “I will go and get the draft cashed,” she 
said, “ and pay a visit afterwards to poor little Emmy.” If this is a 
Vnovel without a hero, at least let us lay claim to a h^ine. No man 
V' iii the British army which has marched away, not the great Duke him- 
iself, could be more cool or collected in the presence of doubts and 
^ difficulties, than the indomitableHttle aide-de-camp’s wife. 

And there was another of our acquaintances who was also to be left 
behind, a non-combatant, and whose emotions and behaviour we have 
therefore a right to know. This was our friend the ex-Collector'of 
Boggleywollah, whose rest vv'as broken, like other people’s, by the 
sounding of the bugles in the early morning. Being a great sleeper, 
and fond of his bed, it is possible he would have snoozed on until his 
usual hour of rising in the forenoon, in spite of all the drums, bugles, 
and bagpipes ir the British army, but for an interruption, which did 
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not come from George Osborne, wbo shared Jos’s quarters with him, 
and was as usual occupied too much with his own affairs, or with grief 
at parting with his wife, to think of taking leave of his slumbering 
brother-in-law — it was not George, we say, who interposed between 
Jos Sedley and sleep, but Captain Dobbin, who came and roused him 
up, insisting on shaking hands with him before his departure. 

‘‘Very kind of you,” said Jos, yawning, and wishingbthe Captain at 
the deuce. 

“I — I didn’t like to go off without saying good-bye, you know,” 
Dobbin said, in a very incoherent manner ; “ because you know some 
of us mayn’t come back again, and I like to see you all well, and — and 
that sort of thing, you know.” ^ 

“ What do you mean 1 ” Jos asked, rubbing his eyes. fl?he Captain 
did not in the least hear him or look at the stout gentleman in the 
night-cap, about whom he professed to have such a tender interest. 
The hypocrite yras looking and listening with all his might in the 
“direction of George’s apartments, striding about the room, upsetting the 
chairs, beating the tattoo, biting his nails, and showing other signs of 
great inward ejnotion. 

Jos had always had rather a mean opinion of the Captain, and now 
began to think his courage was somewhat equivocal. “ What is it I 
can do for you, Dobbin 1 ” he said, in a sarcastic tone. 

“ I tell you what you can do,” the Captain replied, coming up to the 
bed ; “ we march in a quarter of an hour, Sedley, and neither George 
nor I may ever come back. Mind you, you are not to stir from this 
town until you ascertain how things go. You are to stay heye and 
watch over your sister, and comfort her, and see that no harm comes to 
her. If anything happens to George, remei^ber she has no one but you 
in the world to look to. If it goes wrong vnth the army, you’ll see her 
safe back to England ; and you will promise mo on your word that 
you will never desert her. I know you won’t : as far as money goes, 
you were always free enough with that. Do you want any 1 I mean, 
have you enough gold to take you back to England in case of a 
misfortune 1 ” 

“ Sir,” said Jos, majestically, “ when I want money, I know where to 
ask for it. And as for my sister, you needn’t tell me how I ought to 
behave to her,” 

“ You speak like a man of spirit, Jos,” the other answered good- 
naturedly, “and I am glad that George can loave her in such good 
hands. So I may give him your word of honour, may I, that in case of 
extremity you will stand by her 1 ” 

“ Of course, of course,” answered Mr. Jos, whose generosity in money 
matters Dobbin estimated quite correctly. 

“ And you’ll see her safe out of Brussels in the event of a defeat 1 ” 

“ A defeat ! D — it, sir, it’s impossible. Don’t try and frighten 9no,** 
the hero cried from his bed ; and Dobbin’s mind was thus perfectly set 
at ease now that Jos had spoken out so resolutely respecting his 
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conduct to his sister. “ At least,” thought the Captain, " there will be 
a retreat secured for her in case the worst should ensue.” 

If Captain Dobbin expected to get any personal comfort and satisfac- 
tion from having one more view of Amelia before the regiment marched 
away, his selfishness was punished just as such odious egotism deserved 
to be. The door of Jos’s bed-room opened into the sitting-room which 
was common to the family party, and opposite this door was that of 
Amelia’s chamber. The bugles had wakened everybody : there was no 
use in concealment now. George’s servant was packing in this room : 
Osborne coming in and out of the contiguous bed-room, flinging to the 
man such articles as he thought fit to carry on the campaign. And 
presently Dobbin had the opportujiity which his heart coveted, and he 
got sight 0? Amelia’s face once more. But what a face it was ! So 
white, so wild and’cTespair-stricken, that the remembrance of it haunted 
him afterwards like a crime, and the sight smote him with inexpressibU 
pangs of longing and pity. « 

She was wrapped in a white morning dress, her hair falling on hei 
shoulders, and her large eyes fixed and without light. By way of 
helping on the preparations for the departure, and showing that she 
too could be useful at a moment so critical, this poor soul had taken up 
a sash of George’s from, the drawers whereon it lay, and followed him 
to and fro with the sash in her hand, looking on mutely as his packing 
proceeded. She came out and stood, leaning at the wall, holding this 
sash against her bosom, from which the heavy net of crimson dropped 
like a large stain of blood. Our gentle-hearted Captain felt a guilty 
shock* as he looked at her. “ Good God,” thought he, and is it grief 
like this I dared to pry into ? ” And there was no help : no means to 
soothe and comfort this helpless, speechless misery. He stood for a 
moment and looked at hef, powerless and torn with pity, as a parent 
regards an infant in pain. 

At last, George took Emmy’s hand, and led her back into the bed- 
room, from whence he came out alone. The parting had taken place in 
that moment, and he was gone. 

“ Thank Heaven that is over,” George thought, bounding down the 
stair, his sword under his arm, and as he ran swiftly to the alarm- 
ground, where the regiment was mustered, and whither trooped men 
and officers hurrying from their billets, his pulse was throbbing and 
his cheeks flushed : the great game of war was going to be played, and 
he one of the players. What a fierce excitement of doubt, hope, and 
pleasure ! What tremendous hazards of loss or gain ! What were all 
the games of chance he had ever played compared to this one ? Into 
all contests requiring athletic skill and courage, the young man, from 
his boyhood upwards, had flung himself with all his might. The 
champion of his school and his regiment, the bravos of his companions 
had followed him ever3rwhere ; from the boys’ cricket-match to the 
garrison-races, he had won a hundred of trium{)hs ; and wherever he 
went, women and men had admired and envied him. What qualities 
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are there for which a man gets so speedy a return of applause, as those 
of bodily superiority, activity, and valour ? Time out of mind strength 
and courage have been the theme of bards and romances ; and from the 
story of Troy down to to-day, poetry has always chosen a soldier for a 
hero. I wonder is it because men are cowards iu heart that they 
admire bravery so much, and place military valour so far beyond every 
other quality for reward and worship ? • 

So, at the sound of that stirring call to battle, George jumped away 
from the gentle arms in which lie had been dallying ; not without a 
feeling of shame (although his wife’s hold on him had been but feeble), 
tliat he should have been detained there so long. The same feeling of 
eagerness and excitement was amoi^gst all those friends of his of whom 
we liave had occasional glimpses, from the stout senior Major, who led 
the regiment into action, to little Stubble, the Ensign, who was to bear 
its colours on that day. 

Tlio sun was .just rising as the march began — it was a gallant sight 
— the band led the column, playing the regimental march — then came 
the Major in command, riding upon Pyramus, his stout charger — then 
marched the grenadiers, their captain at their head ; in the centre wore 
the colours, borne by the senior and junior Ensigns — then George came 
marching at the head of his company. He looked up, and smiled at 
Amelia, and passed on ; and even the sound of the music died away. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

% 

IN WHICH JOS SEDLET TAKES OF HIS SISTER. 

Thus all the superior oflicers being summoned on duty elsewliere, 
Jos Sedloy was left in command of the little colony at Brussels, with 
Amelia invalided, Isidor, his Belgian servant, and the honne, who was 
maid-of-alhwork for the establishment, as a garrison under him,' 
Tliough he was disturbed in spirit, and his rest destroyed by Dobbin’s 
interruption and the occurrences of tlie moniiiig, »To3 nevertheless 
remained for many hours in bed, wakeful and rolling about there until 
his usual hour of rising had arrived. The sun was high in the heavens, 
and our gallant friends of the — th miles on their march before the 
civilian appeared in his flowered dressing-gown at breakfast. 

About George’s absence, his brother-in-law was very easy in mind. 
Perhaps Jos was rather pleased in his heart that Osborne was gone, for 
during George’s presence, the other had played hut a Very secondary 
part in the household, and Osborne did not scruple to show his con- 
tempt for the stout civilian. But Emmy had always been good and 
attentive to him. It was she who ministered to his comforts, who 
superintended the dishes that he liked, who walked or rode with him 
(as she had many, too many, opportunities of doing, for where was 
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^SJeorgo ?) and who interposed her sweet face between his anger and hei 
husband’s scorn. Many timid remonstrances had she uttered to George 
in behalf of her brother, but the latter in his trenchant way cut these 
entreaties short. I’m an honest man,” he said, “ and if I have a 
feeling I show it, as an honest man will. How the deuct, my dear, 
would you have me behave respectfully to such a fool as your brother?” 
So Jos was pleased with George’S absence. His plain hat and gloves 
on a sideboard, and the idea that the owner was away, caused Jos 
I don’t know what secret thrill of pleasure. “ He won’t be troubling 
me this morning,” Jos thought, “with his dandified airs and, his 
impudence.” 

/ “ Put the Captain’s hat into tfee^ ante-room,” he said to Isidor, the 
servant. ‘ 

“ Perhaps he won’t want it again,” replied the lackey, looking know- 
ingly at his master. He hated George too, whose insolence towards 
him was quite of the English sort. 

“ And ask if Madam is coming to breakfast,” Mr. Sedley said with 
great majesty, ashamed to enter with a servant upon the subject of his 
dislike for George. The truth is, he had abused his brother to the valet 
a score of times before. 

Alas ! Madam could not come to breakfast, and cut the tartines that 
Mr. Jos liked. Madam was a great deal too ill, and had been in a 
frightful state ever since her husband’s departure, so her bonne said. Jos 
showed his sympathy, by pouring her out a large cup of tea. It was 
his way of exhibiting kindness : and he improved on this ; he not only 
sent her breakfast, but ho bethought him what delicacies she would 
most like for dinner. 

Isidor, the valet, had looked on very sulkily, while Osborne’s servant 
was disposing of his masteV’s baggage previous to the Captain’s de- 
parture ; for in the first place he hated Mr. Osborne, whose conduct to 
him, and to all inferiors, was generally overbearing, (nor does the con- 
tinental domestic like to be treated with insolence as our own better- 
tempered servants do:) and secondly, he was angry that so many 
valuables should be removed from under his hands, to fall into other 
people’s possession when the English discomfiture should arrive. Of this 
defeat he and a vast number of other persons in Brussels and Belgium 
^did not make tlie slightest doubt. The almost universal belief was, 
that the Emperor would divide the Prussian and English armies, anni- 
hilate one after the other, and march into Brussels before three days 
were over : when all the moveables of his present masters, who would 
be killed, or fugitives, or prisoners, would lawfully become the property 
of Monsieur Isidpr. 

As he helped J os through his toilsome and complicated daily toilette, 
this faithful servant would calculate what he should do with the very 
articles with which he was decorating his master’s person. He would 
make a present of the silver essence-bottles and toilette knicknacks to 
a young lady of whom he was fond ; and keep the English cutlery and 
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the large ruby pin for himself. It would look very smart upon one of 
the fine frilled shirts, which, with the gold-laced cap and the frogged 
frock coat, that might easily be cut down to suit his shape, and the 
Captain’s gold-headed cane, and the great double ring with the rubies, 
which he would have made into a pair of beautiful earrings, he calcu- 
lated would make a perfect Adonis of himself, and render Mademoiselle 
Heine an easy pfey. “How those sleeve-buttons will siiit me,” thought 
he, as he fixed a pair on the fat pudgy wrists of Mr. Sedley. “ I long^ 
for sleeve-buttons ; and the Captein’s boots with brass spurs, in the next 
room, corhleu what an effect they will make in the A116e Verte ! ” So 
while Monsieur Isidor with bodily fingers was holding on to his master’s 
nose, and shaving the lower part o^ J os’s face, his imagination was ; 
rambling along the Green Avenue, Messed out in a frogged coat and 
lace, and in company with Mademoiselle Heine ; he was loitering in ‘ 
spirit on the banks, and examining the barges sailing slowly under the 
cool shadows of ^he trees by the canal, or refreshing himself with a mug 
of Faro at the bench of a beer-house on the road to Laeken. 

But Mr. Joseph Sedley, luckily for his own peace, no more knew 
what was passing iii his domestic’s mind than the respected reader and 
I suspect what John or Mary, whose wages we pay, think of ourselves. 
What our servants think of us ! — ^Did we know what our intimates and 
dear relations thought of us, we should live in a world that we should 
be glad to quit, and in a frame of mind and a constant terror, that 
would be perfectly unbearable. So Jos’s man was marking his victim 
down, as you see one of Mr. Paynter’s assistants in Leadenhall-street 
ornament an unconscious turtle with a placard on which is written, 

“ Soup to-morrow.” 

.» 

Amelia’s attendant was much less selfislily disposed. Few depend- 
ants could come near that kind and gentle creature without paying 
their usual tribute of loyalty and affection to her sweet and affectionate 
nature. And it is a fact that Pauline, the cook, consoled her mistress 
more than anybody whom she saw on this wretched morning ; for when 
she found how Amelia remained for hours, silent, motionless, and 
haggard, by the windows in which she had placed herself to watch the 
last bayonets of the column as it marched away, the honest girl took 
the lady’s hand, and said, TeneZy Madame^ est-ce qiCil rCest pcLS aussi d 
Varmee, mon homine d rnoi ? with which she burst into tears, and Amelia 
falling into her arms, did likewise, and so each pitied and soothed the 
other. 

Several times during the forenoon Mr. Jos’s Isidor went from his 
lodgings into the town, and to. the gates of the hotels and lodging- 
houses round about the Parc, where the English were congregated, and 
there mingling with other valets, couriers, and lackeys, gathered such 
news as was abroad, and brought back bulletins for his master’s infor-. 
mation. Almost all these gentlemen were in heart partisans of the 
Emperor, and had their opinions about the speedy end of the campaign. 
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The Emperor’s proclamation from Avesnes had been distributed every- 
where plentifully in Brussels. “ Soldiers ! ” it said, ‘‘ this is the anniver- 
sary of Marengo and Friedland, by which the destinies of Europe were 
twice decided. Then, as after Austerlitz, as after Wagram, wo were too 
generous. We believed in the oaths and promises of princes whom we 
suffered to remain upon their thrones. Let us march once more to 
meet them. W'e and they, are we not still the same men ? Soldiers ! 
these same Prussians who arc so arrogant to-day, were three to one 
against you at Jena, and six to one at Montmirail. Those among you 
who were prisoners in England can tell their comrades what frightful 
torments they suffered on board the English hulks. Madmen ! a 
moment of prosperity has blinded ,them, and if they enter into France 
it will be to find a grave there ! ” But the partisans of the French 
prophesied a more speedy extermination of the Emperor’s enemies than 
this ; and it was agreed on all hands that Prussians and British would 
never return except as prisoners in the rear of the conquering army. 

These opinions in the course of the day were brought to operate upon 
Mr. Sedley. He was told that the Duke of Wellington had gone to 
try and rally his army, the advance of wliich had been litterly crushed 
the night before. 

Crushed, psha ! ” said Jos, whose heart was pretty stout at break- 
fast-time. ‘‘The Duke has gone to beat the Emperor as he has beaten 
all his generals before.” 

“His papers are burned, his effects are removed, and his quaiders arc 
being got ready for the Duke of Dalmatia,” Jos’s informant replied. 
“I had it from his own maXirt d'hdteL Milor Due dc Kichemont’s 
people are packing up everything. His Grace has fled already, and the 
Duchess is only waiting to see the plate packed to join the King of 
France at Ostend.” * 

“The King of France is at Ghent, fellow,” replied Jos, affecting 
incredulity. 

“ He fled last niglit to Bruges, and embarks to-day from Ostend. 
The Duke de Bern is taken prisoner. Those* who wish to be safe had 
better go soon, for the dykes will be open to-morrow, and who can fly 
when the whole country is under water ? ” 

“ Nonsense, sir, we are three to one, sir, against any force Bony can 
bring in the field,” Mr. Sedley objected; “the Austrians and the 
Bussians are on their march. He must, he shall be crushed,” Jos said, 
slapping his hand on the table. 

“The Prussians were three to one at Jena, and he took their army 
and kingdom in a week. They were six to one at Montmirail, and he 
scattered them like sheep. The Austrian army is coming, but with 
the Empress and the King of Rome at its head ; and the Russians, 
bah ! the Russians will withdraw. No quarter is to be given to the 
English, on account of their cruelty to our braves on board the in- 
famous pontoons. Look here, here it is in black and white. ' Here’s 
the proclamation of his Majesty the Emperor and King,” said the now 
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declared partisan of Napoleon, and taking the document from hia 
pocket, laidor sternly thrust it into his master’s face, and already looked 
upon the frogged coat and valuables as his own spoil. 

Jos was, if not seriously alarmed as yet, at least considerably dis- 
turbed in mind. “ Give me my coat and cap, sir,” said he, "and follow- 
me. I will go myself and learn the truth of these reports.” Isidor 
was furious as Jos put on the braided frock. “Milor nad bettor not 
wear that military coat,” said he ; " the Frenchmen have sworn not to 
give quarter to a single British soldier.” 

“ Silence, sirrah ! ” said Jos, with a resolute countenance still, and 
thrust his arm into the sleeve with indomitable resolution, in the per- 
formance of which heroic act he wa# found by Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, 
who at this juncture came up to visit Amelia, and entered without 
ringing at the ante-chamber door. 

Rebecca was dressed very neatly and smartly, as usual : her quiet 
sleep after Rawden’s departure had refreshed her, and her pink smiling 
cheeks were quite pleasant to look at, in a town and on a day when' 
everybody else’s countenance wore the appearance of the deepest anxiety 
and gloom. She laughed at the attitude in which Jos was discovered, 
and the struggles and convulsions with which the stout gentleman 
thrust himself into the braided coat. ^ 

"Are you preparing to join the army, Mr. Joseph 1 ” she said. " Is 
there to be nobody loft in Brussels to protect us poor women ? ” Jos 
succeeded in plunging into the coat, and came forward blushing and 
stuttering out excuses to his fair visitor. "How was she after the 
events of the morning — aftofthe fatigues of the ball the night bofhre 1” 
Monsieur Isidor disappeared into his meter’s adjacent bed-room, 
bearing off the flowered dressing-gown. 

"How good of you to ask,” said she, pressing one of his hands in 
both her own. " How cool and collected you look when everybody else 
is frightened ! How is our dear little Emmy ? It must have been an 
awful, awful parting.” 

"Tremendous,” Jos said. 

"You men can bear anything,” replied the lady. "Parting or 
danger are nothing to you. Own now that you were going to join the 
army and leave us to our fate. I know you were — something tells me 
you were. I was so frightened, when the tliought came into my head 
(for I do sometimes think of you when I’m alone, Mr. Joseph !), that 
I ran off immediately to beg and entreat you not to fly from us,” 

This speech might be interpreted, "My dear sir, should an accident 
befal the army, and a retreat be necessary, you have a very comfortable 
carriage, in which I propose to take a seat.” I don’t know whethei 
Jos understood the words in this sense. But ho was profoundly^^ 
mortified by the lady’s inattention to him during their stay at Brussels. 
He had never been presented to any of Rawdon Crawley’s gi*eat 
acquaintances : he had scarcely been invited to Rebecca’s parties ; for 
he was too timid to play much, and his presence bored George and 
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Bawdon equally, who neither of them, perhaps, liked to have a witneai 
of the amusements in which the pair chose to indulge. “ Ah ! ’* 
thought Jos, “now she wants me she comes to me. When there is 
nobody else in the way she can think about old J oseph Sedley ! ” But 
besides these doubts he felt flattered at the idea Rebecca expressed of 
his courage. 

He blushed* a good deal, and put on an air of importance. “I should 
like to see the action,” he said. “Every man of any spirit would, you 
know. I’ve seen a little service in India, but nothing on this grand 
scale.” 

“You men would sacrifice an3rthing for a pleasure,” Rebecca answered. 
“ Captain Crawley left me this ^jioming as gay as if he were going to a 
hunting paHy. What does he care ? What do any of you care for the 
agonies and tortures of a poor forsaken woman 1 (I wonder whether 
he could really have been going to the troops, this great lazy gourmand ?) 
Oh ! dear Mr. Sedley, I have come to you for comforts — for consolation. 
I have been on my knees all the morning. I tremble at the frightful 
danger into which our husbands, our friends, our bravo troops and 
allies, are rushing. And I come here for shelter, and, find another of 
my friends — the last remaining to me — ^bent upon plunging into the 
dreadful scene 1 ” 

“ My dear madam,” Jos replied, now beginning to be quite soothed. 
“ Don’t be alarmed. I only said I should like to go — what Briton would 
not ? But my duty keeps xixe*h^e : I can’t leave that poor creatui’e in 
the next room.” And he pointed with his finger to the door of the 
chamber in which Amelia was. 

“ Good noble brother ! ’’ Rebecca said, putting her handkerchief to 
her eyes, and Smelling tlje eau-de-cologne with which it was scented 
“I have done you injustice: you have got a heart. I thought you 
had not.” 

“ O, upon my honour ! ” Jos said, making a motion as if he would 
lay his hand upon the spot in question, “ You do me injustice, indeed 
you do — ^my dear Mrs. Crawley.” 

✓ “ I do, now your heart is true to your sister. But I remember two 

years ago — ^when it was false to me!” Rebecca said, fixing her eyes 
upon him for an instant, and then tufning away into the window. 

J 08 blushed violently. That organ which he was accused by Rebecca 
of not possessing began to thump tumultuously. He recalled the days 
j when he had fled from her, and the passion which had once hiflamed 
' him — ^the days when he had driven her in his curricle : when she had 
knit the green purse for him : when he had sate enraptured gazing at 
her white arms and bright eyes. 

“ I know you think me ungrateful,” Rebecca continued, coming out 
of the window, and once more looking at him , and addressing him in 
a low tremulous voice. “Your coldness, your averted looks, your 
manner when we hare met of late — when I came in just now, all 
|>roved it to me. But were there no reasons why I should avoid you ? 
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Let your own heart answer that question. Do you think my husband 
was too much inclined to welcome you ? The only unkind words I 
have ever had from him (I will do Captain Crawley that justice) have 
been about you — and most cruel, cruel words they were.”' 

“Good/ gracious! what have I done?** asked Jos in a flurry of 
pleasure and perplexity ; “ what have I done — to — to — 1 ’* 

“Is jealousy nothing?” sai^ Eebecca. “He makes miserable 
abouli you. And whatever it might have been once — my heart is all 
his. I am innocent now. Am I not, Mr. Sedley ? ” 

All Jos’s blood tingled with delight, as he surveyed this victim to 
bis attractions. A few adroit words, one or two knowing tender glances , 
of the eyes, and his heart was inflamed again and his doubts and 
suspicions forgotten. From Solomon»dbwnwards, have noi^ wiser men 
than he been cajoled and befooled by women ? “If the worst comes to 
the worst,” Becky thought, “ my retreat is secure ; and I have a right- 
hand seat in the barouche.” 

There is no kndwin^j into what declarations of love and ardour the 
tumultuous passions 'if Mr. Joseph might have led him, if Isidor the 
valet had not made 1» 3 re-appearance at this minute, and begun to busy 
himself about tlie domestic affairs. Jos, who was just going to gasp 
out an avowal, choked almost with the emotion that ho was obliged to 
restrain. Eebecca too bethought her that it was time she should go 
in and comfort her dearest Amelia. “Aw revoir^^ she said, kissing her 
hand to Mr. Joseph, and tapped gently at the door of his sister’s 
apartment. As she entered and closed the door on herself, he sank 
down in a chair, and gazed and sighed and puffed portentously. 

“ That coat is very tight for Milor,” Isidor said, still having his eye on 
the frogs ; but his master heard him not : hisathoughts were elsewhere : 
now glowing, maddening, upon the contemp&tion of the enchanting 
Eebecca: anon shrinking guiltily before the vision of the jealous 
Eawdon Crawley, with his curling, fierce mustachios, and his terrible 
duelling pistols loaded and cocked. 

Eebecca’s appearance struck Amelia with terror, and made her^ 
shrink back. It recalled her to the world and the remembrance of 
yesterday. In the overpowering fears about to-morrow she had forgot- 
ten Eebecca,— -jealousy — everything except that her husband was gone 
and was in danger. Until this dauntless worldling came in and broke 
the spell, and lifted the latch, we too have forborne to enter into that 
sad chamber. How long had that poor girl been on her knees 1 what " 
hours of speechless prayer and bitter prostration had she passed there ! 
The war-chroniclers who write brilliant stories of fight and triumph 
scarcely tell us of these. These are too mean parts of the pageant . 
and you don’t hear widows’ cries or mothers’ sobs in the midst oT the 
shouts and jubilation in the great Chorus of Victory. And yet when 
was the time, that such have not cried ' out : heart-broken, humble' 
Protestants, unheard in the uproar of the triumph ! 

After the first movement of terror in Amelia’s mind — when Eebecca’a 
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green eyes lighted upon her, and rustling in her fresh silks and brilliant 
ornaments, the latter tripped up with extended arms to embrace her^ 
A feeling of anger succeeded, and from being deadly pale before, her 
face flushed up red, and she returned Rebecca’s look after a moment 
with a steadiness which surprised and somewhat abashed her rival. 

‘‘Dearest Amelia, you are very unwell,” the visitor said, putting 
forth her hand, to take Amelia’s. “ What is it ] I could not rest until 
I knew how you were.” ^ 

Amelia drew back her hand — ^never since her life began had that 
gentle soul refused to believe or to answer any demonstration of good- 
will or affection. But she drew back her hand, and trembled all ovet*. 
“ Why are yi)u here, Rebecca 1 ” she said, still looking at her solemnly 
with her lar^e eyes. These glaiScts troubled her visitor. 

V “ She must have seen him give me the letter at the ball,” Rebecca 
‘^thought. “ Don’t be agitated, dear Amelia,” she said, looking down. 
‘“I came but to see if I could — ^if you were well.” 
j “Are you well ]” said Amelia. “I dare say you' are. You don’t 
[love your husband. You would not be here if you did. Tell me, 
• i Rebecca, did I ever do you anything but kindness ? ” 
u “ Indeed, Amelia, no,” the other said, still hanging down her head. 

“ When you were quite poor, who was it that befriended you ? Was 
I not a sister to you 1 You saw us all in happier days before he 
married me. I was all in all then to him ; or would he have ^en up 
his fortune, his family, as he nobly did to make me happy ? Why did 
you come between my love and me ? Who sent you to separate those 
whom God joined, and take my darling’s heart from me — my own 
^ husband 1 Do you think you could love him as I did ? His love was 
everything to me. You knew it, and wanted to rob me of it. For 
shame, Rebecca ; bad andiwicked woman — ^false friend and false wife.” 

“ Amelia, I protest before God, 1 have done my husband no wrong,” 
Rebecca said, turning from her. 

“ Have you done me no wrong, Rebecca ? You did not succeed, but 
you tried. Ask your heart if you did not ? ” 

She knows nothing, Rebecca thought. 

“ He came back to me. I knew he would. I knew that no falsehood, 
no flattery, could keep him from me long. I knew he would come. I 
prayed so that he should.” 

The poor girl spoke these words with a spirit and volubility which 
Rebecca had never before seen in her, and before which the latter was 
quite dumb. “ But what have I done to you,” she continued in a more 
pitifuT tone, “ that you should try and take him from me ? I had him 
but for six weeks. You might have spared me those, Rebecca. And 
yet, from the very firet day of our wedding, you came and blighted it. 
Now. he is gone, are you come to see how unhappy I am ? ” She 
continued, “ You made ^e wretched enough for the past fortnight : 
you might have spared me to-day.” 

“ I— I never came here,” interposed Rebecca, with unlucky truth^ 
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"Ifo. You didn’t come. You took him away. Are you come to ^ 
fetch him from me 1 ” she continued in a wilder tone. He was here, 
but he is gone now. Tliere on that very sofa he sate. Don’t touch it. j 
We sate and talked there. I was on his knee, and my arms were I 
round his neck, and we said, ‘ Our Father.’ Yes, he was here : and 
they came and took liim away, but he promised me to come back.” 

“ He will come back, my dear,” said Rebecca, touched in spite o{ , 
lierself. \ -"Jl 

Look,” said Amelia, “ this is his sash — isn’t it a pretty colour 
and she took up the fringe and kissed it. She had tied it round her 
waist at some part of the day. She had forgotten her anger, her 
jealousy, the very presence of her rival seemingly. For she walked 
silently and almost with a smile oli^ her face, towards the bed, andj 
began to smooth down George’s pillow. I 

Rebecca walked, too, silently away. “ How is Amelia ? ” asked Jos, 
who still held his position in the chair. 

There should be somebody with her,” said Rebecca. “ I think she ^ 
is very unwell : ” and she went away with a very grave face, refusing 
Mr. Sedlcy’s entreaties that she would stay and partake of the early 
dinner which lie had ordered. 


Rebecca was of a good-natured and obliging disposition ; and she 
liked Amelia rather than otherwise. Even her hard words, reproach , 
ful as they were, were complinjentary — ^the groans of a person stinging ^ 
under d^at. Meeting Mrs. O’Dowd, whom the Dean’s sermons had 
by no means comforted, and who was walking very disconsolately in 
the Parc, Rebecca accosted the latter, rather to the surprise of the 
Major’s wife, who was not accustomed td such marks of politeness 
from Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, and informing her that poor little Mrs. 
Osborne was in a desperate condition, and almost mad with grief, sent 
off the good-natured Irishwoman straight to see if she could console 
her yoimg favourite. 

I’ve cares of ray own enough,” Mrs. O’Dowd said, gravely, “ and I 
thought poor Amelia would be little wanting for company this day. 
But if she’s so bad as you say, and you can’t attend to her, who nsec 
to be so fond of her, faith I’ll see if I can be of service. And so good 
marning to ye, Madam ; ” with which speech and a toss of her head, 
the lady of the repayther took a farewell of Mrs. Crawley, whose 
company she by no means courted. 

Becky watched her marching off, with a smile on her lip. She had 
the keenest sense of humour, and the Parthian look which the retreating 
Mrs. O’Dowd flung over her shoulder almost upset Mrs. Crawley’s 
gravity. “My service to ye, me fine Madam, and I’m glad to see ye 
so cheerful,” thought Peggy. “ It’s not you that will cry your eyes out 
with grief, any way.” And with this she passed on, and speedily found 
her way to Mrs. Osborne’s lodgings. 

The poor sonl was still at the bedside, where Rebecca had left her 
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and stood almost crazy with gidef. The Major’s wife, a stronger 
minded woman, endeavoured her best to comfort her young friend. 
“ must bear up, Amelia, dear,” she said kindly, for he mustn’t 
^find you ill when he sends for you after the victory. It’s not you are 
the only woman that are in the hands of God this day.” 

I know that. I am very wicked, very weak,” Amelia said. She 
knew her own weakness weU enough. The presence of the more 
resolute friend . checked it, however ; and she was the better of tliis 
control and company. They went on till two o’clock,; their hearts 
were with the column as it marched farther and farther away. Dread- 
ful doubt and anguish — ^prayers and fears and griefs unspeakable — 
followed the regiment. It was the women’s tribute to the war. It 
taxes both a^ke, and takes the 1jl6bd of the men, and the tears of the 
women. 

At half-past two an event occurred of (kilyjmportance to Mr. 
/Joseph : the diipaer hour arrived. Warriors may fight and perish, but 
I he must dine. He came into Amelia’s room to see if he could coax 
her to share that meal. Try,” said he ; “ the soup is very good. Do 
try, Emmy,” and he kissed her hand. Except when she was married, 
he had not done so much for years before. “ You are very good and 
kind, Joseph,” she said. “Everybody is, but, if you please, I will stay 
in my room to-day.” 

The savour of the soup, however, was agreeable to Mrs. O’Dowd’s 
nostrils: and she thought she would bear Mr. Jos company. So the 
two sate down to their meal. “God bless the meat,” said the Major’s 
wife, solemnly : she was thinking of her honest Mick, riding at the 
head of his regiment : “ ’Tis but a bad dinner those poor boys will 
get tb-day,” she said, with^S. sigh, and then, like a philosopher, fell to. 

Jos’s spirits rose with his meal. He would drink the regiment’s 
health ; or, indeed, take any^pther excuse to indulge in a glass of 
champagne. “ We’ll drink to O’Dowd and the brave — ^th,” said he, 
bowing gallantly to his guest. “Hey, Mrs. O’Dowd. Fill Mrs. 
O’Dowd’s glass, Isidor.” 

' But all of a sudden, Isidor started, and the Major’s wife laid down 
her knife and fork. The windows of the room were open, and looked 
southward, and a dull distant sound came over the sun-lighted roofs 
from that direction. “ What is it? ” said Jos. “ Why don’t you pour, 
you rascal ? ” 

“ C'est le feu ! ” said Isidor, running to the balcony. 

; “God defend us; it’g^ cannon!” Mrs. O’Dowd cried, starting up, 
and followed too to the window. A thousand pale and anxious faces 
might have been seen looking from other casements. And presently 
it seemed as if the whole population of the city rushed into the streets. 
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CHAPTEE XXXII. 

IN WDICII JOS TAKES FLIGHT, AND THE WAR IS BUpUGUT TO 
A CLOSE. 

We of peaceful London City have ‘never beheld — and ple^e God 
never sliall witness — such a scene of hu rry a nd ala™, as that which 
Enis^els presented. Crowds rushed to tK^liamur gate, from which 
direction the noise proceeded, and majiy rode along the level chauss'ee^ 
to be in advance of any intelligence from the army. EacR man asked! 
iiis neighbour for news ; and even great English lords and ladies con- 
tlescendcd to speak to pei’sons whom they did not know. The friends; 
of the French wwt abroad, wild with excitement, and prophesying the ; 
triumph of their Emperor. The merchants closed their shops, and! 
came out to swell the general chorus of alarm and clamour. WomenS 
rushed to the churches, and crowded the chapels, and knelt and prayed^ 
on the flags and steps. The dull sound of the cannon went on rolling, 
rolling. Presently cariiages with travellers began to leave the town, 
galloping away by the Ghent barrier. The prophecies of the French 
partisans began to pass for facts. ‘‘ He has cut the armies in two,” it j 
was said. “ He is marching straight on Brussels. He will overpower ‘ 
the English, and be here to-night.” "He will overpower the Englisl^” 
shrieked Isidor to his master, " and will be here to-night,” The man 
bounded in and out from the lodgings to ^e street, always returning 
with some fresh particulars of disaster. 7^s’s face grew ptiler and 
paler. Alarm began to take entire possession of the stout civilian. 
All the champagne he drank brought no courage to him. Before 
sunset he was worked up to such a pitch of nervousness as gratified his 
friend Isidor to behold, who now counted surely upon the spoils of the 
owner of the laced coat. 

The women were away all this time. After hearing the firing for a 
moment, the stout Major^jyife bethought her of her friend in the next 
chamber, and ran in to watch, and if possible to consok^ Amelia. The 
idea that she had that helpless and gentle creature to protect, gave 
additional strength to the natural courage of the honest Irishwoman. 
She passed five hours by her friend’s side, somellBrtS^n remonstrance, 
sometimes talking cheerfully, oftener in silence, and terrified mental 
supplication. " I never let go her hand once,” said the stout lady after- 
wards, " until after sunset, when the firing was over.” Pauline, the 
honne^ was on her knees at church hard by, praying for son homnie 
d ellc. 

When the noise of the cannonading was over, Mrs. O’Dowd issued 
out of Amelia’s room into the parlour adjoining, where Jos sate with 
two emptied flasks, and courage entirely gone. Once or twice he had 
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ventured intp liis sister’s bed-room, looking very much alarmed, and as 
if he Avould say something. But the Majors wife kept her place, and 
he went away without disburthening himself of his speech. He was 
ashamed to tell lier tliat he wanted to fly. 

But when she made her appearance in the diniiig-rooin, where ho 
sate in the twilight in the cheerless company of his empty champagne- 
bottles, he begJln to open his mind to her. 

“ Mrs. O’Dowd,” ho said, “ hadn’t you better get Amelia ready 1 ” 
Are you going to take her out a walk ] ” said the Major’s lady ; 

sure she’s too weak to stir.” 

“ I — I’ve ordered the carriage,” he said, “ and — and post-horses ; 
Isidor is gone for them,” Jos continued. 

"What dd you want with driving to-night 1 ” answered the lady 
" Isn’t she better on her bed 1 I’ve just got her to lie down.” 

" Get her up,” said Jos ; " she must get up, I say : ” and he stamped 
his foot energetically. " I say the horses are orderedr-yes, the horses 
are ordered. It’s all over, and — ” 

“And what 1 ” asked Mrs. O’Dowd. 

I’m off for Ghent,” Jos answered. "Everybody is going ; there’s a 
pl^e for you 1 We shall start in half-an-hour.” 

" The Major’s wife looked at him with infinite scorn. " I don’t move 
till O’Dowd gives me the route,” said she. "You may go if you like, 
Mr. Sedley ; but, faith, Amelia and I stop here.” 

" She s/iall go,” said Jos, with another stamp of his foot. Mrs. O’Dowcj 
put herself with arms akimbo before the bed-room door. 

" Is^it her mother you’re going to take her to 1 ” she said ; " or do you 
want to go to Mamma yourself, Mr. Sedley ] Good maniing — a 
pleasant journey to ye, sir. voyage^ as they say, and take my 
counsel, and shave off thbm mustachios, or they’ll bring you into 
mischief.” 

"D — ^nl” yelled out Jos, wild with fear, rage, and mortification’; 
and lador came in at this juncture, swearing in his turn. " Pas ae 
chevaux, sacrehleu ! ” hissed out the furious domestic. All the horses 
were gone. Jos was not the only man in Brussels seized with panic 
that day. 

But Jos’s fears, great and cruel as they were already, were destined 
to increase to an almost frantic pitch before the night was over. It has 
been mentioned how Pauline, the had son homiiu d, elUy also in 

the ranks of the army that had gone out to meet the Emperor Napoleon. 
This lover was a native of Brussels, and a Belgian hussar. The troops 
of his nation signalised themselves in this war for anything but courage, 
and young Van Cutsum, Pauline’s admirer, was too good a soldier to 
disobey his Colonel’s orders to run away. Whilst in garrison at 
Brussels young Begulus (he had been born in the revolutionary 
times) found his gi-eat comfort, and passed almo^ all his leisure 
moments in Pauline’s kitchen ; and it was with pockets and holsters 
crammed full of good things from her larder, that he had taken 
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leave of liis weeping sweetheart, to proceed upon the campaign a few 
days before. 

As far as his regiment was concerned, this campaign was over now. 
They had formed a part of the dmsion under the command of liis 
Sovereign apparent, tho Prince of Orange, and as respected length of 
swords and miistacliios, and the richness of uniform and equipments, 
Hegulus and his comrades looked to be as gallant a Ubdy of men as 
ever trumpets sounded for. 

When Ney dashed upon the advance of the allied troops, carrying 
one position after the other, until the arrival of the great body of tlie 
British army from Brussels changed the aspect of the combat of Quatre 
Bras, the squadrons among which Hegulus rode showed the greatest 
activity in retreating before the French, and were dislodged from one 
post and another which they occupied with perfect alacrity oh their 
part. Their movements were only checked by the advance of the 
British in their ro^r. Thus forced to halt, the enemy’s cavalry (whose 
bloodthirsty obstinacy cannot be too severely reprehended) had at length 
an opportunity of coming to close quarters with the brave Belgians 
before them ; who preferred to encounter the British rather than the 
I’rench, and at once turning tail, rode through the English regiments 
tliat were behind them, and scattered in all directions. The regiment, 
in fact, did not exist any more. It was nowhere. It had no head- 
quarters. Hegulus found himself galloping many miles from the field 
of action, entirely alone ; and whither should he fly for refuge so 
naturally as to that Iritchen and those faithful arms in which Pauline 
had so ofter welcomed him ? • 

At some ten o’clock the clinking of a sahfe might have been heard 
up the stair of the house where the Osbornes K)ccupied a storey in the 
(lontinental fasliion. A knock might have been heard at the kitchen 
door ; and poor Pauline, come back from church, fainted almost with 
teiTor as she opened it and saw before her her haggard hussar. He 
looked as pale as the midnight dragoon who came to disturb Leonora. 
Pauline would have screamed, but that her cry would have called her 
masters, and discovered her friend. She stifled her scream, then, and 
leading her hero into the kitchen, gave liim beer, and the choice bits- 
from the dinner, which Jos had not had the heart to taste. The hussar 
showed he was no ghost by the prodigious quantity of flesh and beer 
which he devoured — and during the mouthfuls lie told his tale of 
disaster. 

His regiment had performed prodigies of courage, and had withstood ^ 
for a while the onset of the whole French army. But they •were over- 
whelmed at last, as was the whole British army by this time. Ney 
destroyed each regiment as it came up. Tho Belgians in vain iiiteiposed 
to prevent the butchery of the English. The Brunswickers were routed 
and had fled — their Duke was killed. It was a general dehdcle. He 
sought to drown his sorrow for the defeat in floods of beer. 

Isidor, who had come into tlie kitchen, heard the jconversation and 

s 2 
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rushed out to inform his master. " It is all over,” he shrieked to Jo«. 

1 “ Milor Duke is a prisoner ; the Duke of Brunswick is killed ; the 
British army is in full flight ; there is only one man escaped, and he is 
in the kitchen now — come Hud hear him.” So Jos tottered into that 
apartment where Regulus still sate on the kitchen-table, and clung fast 
to his flagon of beer. In the best French which he could muster, and 
which was in sooth of a very ungrammatical sort, Jos besought the 
hussar to tell his tale. The disasters deepened as Begulus spoke. He 
was the only man of his regiment not ^lain on the field. He had seen 
the Duke of Brunswick fall, the black hussars fly, the Ecossais pounded 
down by the caimon. 
o ’ “ And the — th ? ” gasped Jos. ^ 

“ Cut in pieces,” said the hussdr — ^upon which Pauline crying out, 
“ O iny mistress, ma honm petite dame^'‘ went off fairly into hysterics, 
and filled the house with her screams. 

^ Wild with terror, Mr. Sedley knew not how or wliere to seek for 
safety. He rushed from the kitchen back to the sitting-room, and cast 
an appealing look at Amelia’s door, which Mrs. O’Dowd had closed and 
locked in his face ; but he remembered how scornfully the latter had 
received him, and after pausing and listening for a brief space at the door, 
he left it, and resolved to go into the street, for the first time that day. 
So, seizing a candle, he looked about for his gold-laced cap, and found 
it lying in its usual place, on a console-table, in the ante-room, placed 
before a mirror at which Jos used to coquet, always giving his side-locks 
a twirl, and his cap the proper cock over his eye, before he went forth 
to make appearance in public. Such is the force of habit, that even in 
the midst of his terror hqtegan mechanically to twiddle with his hair, 
and arrange the cock of his' hat. Then he looked amazed at the pale face 
in the glass before him, and especially at his mustachios, which had 
attained a rich growth in the course of near seven weeks, since they 
! had come into the world. Tliey will mistake me for a military man, 

; thought he, remembering Isidor’s warning, as to the massacre with 
which all the defeated British army was threatened ; and staggering 
back to his bed-chamber, he began wildly pulling the bell which 
summoned his valet. 

Isidor answered that summons. Jos had sunk in a chair — he had 
off his neckcloths, and turned down his collars, and was sitting 
^ both his hands lifted to his throat. 

Coupe^Hfnoi, Isidor,” shouted he ; “ vite / Coupe^nnoi / ” 
r/Isidor thought for a moment he had gone mad, and that he wished 
Ijps valet to cut his throat. 

^^Les moustaches gasped Jos ; mx>ustaches — coupy^ rasy^ vite .'”-*• 

his French was of this sort — ^voluble, as we have said, but not remark- 
able for grammar. 

w Isidor swept off the mustachios in no time with the razor, and heard 
^ith inexpressible delight his master’s orders that he should fetch a hat 
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and a plain coat. Ne porty pUo — habit militair — honny^bonny a voo^ 
prenny dehors ” — were Jos’s words, — the coat and cap were at last hia 
property. 

This gift being made, Jos selected a plain black coat and waistcoat 
from his stock, and put on a large white neckcloth, and a plain beaver. 
If he could have got a shovel-hat he would have wonr it. As it was, 
you would have fancied he was a flourishing, large parson of the Church 
of England. 

“ Venny maintenong^"* he continued, ^^sweevy — ally— party — dong la 
roo.” And so having said, he plunged swiftly down the stairs of the 
house, and passed into the street. 

Although Regulus had vowed iJhat he was the onlj» man of his 
regiment or of the allied army, almost, who had escaped being cut to 
pieces by Ney, it appeared that his statement was incorrect, and that a 
good number m<^re of the supposed victims had survived the massacre. 
Many scores of Hegulus’s comrades had found their way back to 
Brussels, and — all agreeing that they had run away — ^filled the whole 
town with an^idea of the defeat of the allies. The arrival of the 
French was expected hourly ; the panic continued, and preparations | 
for flight went on everywhere. No horses! thought Jos, in terror. j 
He made Isidor inquire of scores of persons, whether they had any toi 
lend or sell, and his heart sank within him, at the negative answers 
returned everywhere. Should he take the journey on foot ] Even 
fear could not render that ponderous body so active. 

Almost all the hotels occupied by the English in Brussels face the 
Parc, and Jos wandered irresolutely about in this quarter, with crowds 
of other people, oppressed as he was by 'fear and curiosity. Some 
families he saw more happy than himself, having discovered a team of 
horses, and rattling through the streets in retreat ; others again there 
were whose case was like his own, and who could not for any bribes or 
entreaties procure the necessary means of flight. Amongst these 
would-be fugitives, Jos remarked the Lady Barcacres and her daughter, 
who sate in their carriage in the porte-coMre of their hotel, all their 
imperials packed, and the only drawback to whose flight was the same 
want of motive power which kept Jos stationary. ♦ 

Rebecca Crawley occupied apartments in this hotel ; and had before 
this period had sundry hostile meetings with the ladies of the Bareacres 
family. My Lady Bareacres cut Mi«. Crawley on the stairs when they 
met by chance ; and in all places where the latter’s name was men- 
tioned, spoke perseveringly ill of lier neighbour. The Countess was 
shockeil at the familiarity of General Tufto with the aide-de-camp’s 
wife. The Lady Blanche avoided her as if she^ad been*Jin infectious 
disease. Only the Earl himself kept up a sly occasional acquaintance 
with her, when out of tlfce jurisdiction of his ladies. 

Rebecca had her revenge ncm upon these insolent enemies. It 
became known in the hotel that Captain Crawley’s horses had been 
left behind, and when the panic began. Lady Bareacres condescended 
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to send her maid to the Captain’s wife with her Ladyship’s compliments 
and a desire to know the price of Mrs. Crawley’s horses. Mrs. Crawley 
returned a note with her complipients, and an intimation that it was 
not her custom to transact bargains with ladies’ maids. 

This curt reply brought the Earl in person to Becky’s apartment ; 
but he could gat no more success than the firet ambassador. ‘‘ Send a 
lady’s maid to me ! ” Mrs. Crawley cried in great anger ; ‘‘ why didn’t 
my Lady Bareacres tell me to go and saddle the horses ! Is it her 
Ladyship that wants to escape, or her Ladyship’s femme de chamhre ? ” 
And this was all the answer that the Earl bore back to his Countess. 

What will not necessity do 1 The Countess herself actually came to 
wait upon Mrs. Crawley on the ‘failure of her second envoy. She 
entreated her to name her own })rice ; she even offered to invite Becky 
to Bareacres’ House, if the latter would but give her the means of 
returning to that residence. Mrs^ Crawley sneered at her. 

“ I don’t want to be waited oh ty bailiffs in livery,’’ she said ; “ you 
will never get back though most probably — at least not you and your 
diamonds together. The French will have those. They will be here in 
two hours, and I shall be half way to Ghent by that time. I would 
not sell you my horses, no, not for tlie two largest diamonds that your 
Ladyship wore at the ball.” Lady Bareacres trembled with rage and 
terror. The diamonds were sowed into her habit, and secreted in my 
Lord’s padding and boots. “ Woman, the diamonds are at the banker’s, 
and I will have the horses,” she said. Rebecca laughed in her face. 
The infuriate Countess went below, and sate in her carriage ; her maid, 
her courier, and her husband were sent onfee more through the town, 
each to look for cattle ; ahd wo betide those who came last ! Her 
Ladyship was resolved on departing the very instant the horses arrived 
from any quarter — with her husband or without him. 

Rebecca had the pleasure of seeing her Ladyship in the horseless 
carriage, and keeping her eyes fixed upon her, and bewailing, in the 
loudest lone of voice, the Countess’s perplexities. Not to be able to 
get hoi*ses ! ” she said, and to have all those diamonds sewed into the 
carriage cushions ! What a prize it will be for the French when they 
come ! — the carriage and the diamonds I mean ; not the lady 1 ” She 
gave this information to the landlord, to the servants, to the guests, and 
the iimumerable stragglers about the court-yard. Lady Bareacres 
could have shot her from the carriage-window. 

It was while enjoying the humiliation of her enemy that Rebecca 
caught sight of Jos, who made towards her directly lie perceived her. 
y. That altered, frightened, fat face, told his secret well enough. Ho 
too wanted to fly, and was on the look-out for the means of escape. 

He shall buy my horses,” thought Rebecca, “and I’ll ride the 
mare.” 

Jos walked up to his friend, and put the question for the hundredth 
time during the past hour, “ Did she know where horses were to be 
hadr^ 
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" What,yo!4 fly 1 ” said Eebecca, with a laugh. I thought you were I 
the champion of all the ladies, Mr. Sedley.” | 

“ I— :I’m not a military man,” gasped he. 

“ And Amelia ? — ^Wlio is to protect that poor little sister of yours,” 
asked Kebecca. “ You surely would not desert her ? ” 

‘‘ What good can I do her, suppose — suppose the enemy arrive?” 
Jos answered. “ They’ll spare the women ; but my man tells me that 
they have taken an oath to give no quarter to the men — the dastardly 
cowards.” 

“ Horrid ! ” cried Kebecca, enjoying his perplexity. 

“ Besides, I don’t want to desert her,” cried the brother. “ She 
shan't be deserted, llicrc is a seai^br her in my carriage and one for 
you, dear Mrs. CraAvle}^, if you will come ; and if we can get horses — ” 
sighed he— 

“I have two to sell,” the lady said. Jos could have flung himself 
into her arms fit the news. “Get the carriage, Isidor,” he cried; 

“ we’ve found them — we have found them.” 

“My horses never were in harness,” added the lady. “Bulflnch 
would kick the carriage to pieces, if you put him in the traces.” 

“ But he is quiet to ride ? ” asked the civilian. 

“ As quiet as a lamb, and as fast as a hare,” answered Kebecca. j 

“ Do you think he is up to my weight 1” Jos said. He was alread;>i 
on his back, in imagination, without ever so much as a thought for poor 
Amelia. What person who loved a horse-speculation could resist such 
a temptation ? ^ ^ 

In reply, Kebecca asked him to come into her room, whither he 
followed her quite breathless to conclude the bargain. Jos seldom 
spent a half hour in his life which cost him so much money. Kebecca,^ 
measuring the value of the goods which she had for sale by Jos’s 
eagerness to purchase, as well as by the scarcity of the article, put 
upon her horses a price so prodigious as to make even the civilian draw^ 
back. “ She would sell both or neither,” she said resolutely. Kawdon^ 
Lad ordered her not to part with them for a price less than that which* , 
she specified. Lord Bareacres below would give her the same money 
— and with all her love and regard for the Sedley family, her deal* 
Mr. Josepli must conceive that poor people must live — nobody, in a 
word, could be more affectionate, but more firm about the matter of 
business. 

Jos ended by agreeing, as might be supposed of him. Tlie sum he 
had to give her was so large that he "was obliged to ask for time ; so 
large as to be a little fortune to Kebecca, w'ho rapidly calculated 
that with this sum, and the sale of the residue of il^wdon’s effects, 
and her pension as a widow should he fall, she would now be absolutely 
independent of the world, and might look her weeds steadily in 
the face. 

Once or twice in the day she certainly had herself thought about 
flying. But her reason gave her better counsel. “Suppose the 
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ylFrench do come,” tliouglit Becky, " what can they do to a poor officer's 
widow ? Bah ! the times of sacks and sieges are over. We shall be 
let to go home quietly, or I may live pleasantly abroad with a snug 
little income.” 

Meanwhile Jos and Isidor went off to the stables to inspect the 

I newly-purchased cattle. Jos bade his man saddle the horses at once. 
He would ride away that very night, that very hour. And he leit 
the valet busy in getting the horses ready, and went homewards 
himself to prepare for his departure. It must be secret. He 
would go to his chamber by the back entrance. He did not 
care to face Mrs. O’Dowd and Amelia, and own to them that he was 
about to ruiij^ . * « 

By the time Jos’s bargain with Rebecca was completed, and his 
horses had been visited and examined, it was almost morning once 
more. But though midnight was long passed, there was no rest for the 
city ; the people were up, the lights in the houses flamed, crowds were 
still about the doors, and the streets were busy. Rumours of various 
natures went still from mouth to mouth : one report averred that the 
BnissTans had been utterly defeated ; another that it was the English' 
who had been attacked and conquered : a > third that the latterliad 
held their ground. This last rumour gradually got strength. No 
Frenchmen had made their appearance. Stragglers had come in from 
the army bringing reports more and more favourable : at last an aide- 
xie-camp actually reached Brussels with despatches for the Commandant 
bfj;he place, who placarded presently through the tovrn an official 
Jannouficement of the success of the allies at Quatre Bras, and the entire 
Repulse of the French under N'ey after a six hours’ battle. The aide- 
de-camp must have alTi^^d sometime while Jos and Rebecca were 
making their bargain together, or the latter was inspecting his purchase. 
When he reached his own hotel, he found a score of its numerous 
inhabitants on the threshold discoursing of the news ; there Avas no 
doubt as to its truth. And he went up to communicate it to the ladies 
under his charge, lie did not think it was necessary to tell them how 
he had intended to take leaA^e of them, how he had bouglit horses, and 
what a price he had paid for them. 

But success or defeat Avas a minor matter to them, who had only 
{bought for the safety of those they loved. Amelia, at the news of tho 
victory, became still more agitated even than before. She was for 
going that moment to the army. She besought her brother with tears 
to conduct her thither. Her doubts and terrors reached their paroxysm ; 
and the poor girl, who for many hours had been plunged into stupor, 
raved and ran hither and thither in hysteric insanity — a piteous sight. 
No man writhing in pain on the hard-fought field fifteen miles off, 
j where lay, after their struggles, so many of the brave — no man suffered 
^more keenly than this poor harmless victim of the war. Jos could not 
bear the sight of her pain. He left his sister in the charge of her 
stouter female companion, and descended once more to the threshold oS 
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the hotel, where everybody still lingered, and talked, and waited for 
more news. 

It grew to be broad daylight as they stood here, and fresh news began 
to arrive from the war, brought by men wRo had been actors in the scene. 
Wagons and long country carts laden with wounded came rolling into 
the town ; ghastly groans came from within them, andr haggard faces 
looked up sadly from out of the straw. Jos Sedley was looking at one 
of these carriages with a painful curiosity — the moans of the people 
within were frightful — ^the wearied horses could hardly pull the cart. 
Stop ! stop ! a feeble voice cried from the straw, and the carriage’^! 
stopped opposite Mr. Sodley’s hotel. 

“ It is George, I know it is ! ’* cri^d Amelia, rushing in ti moment to 
the balcony, with a pallid face and loose flowing hair. It was not| 
George, however, but it was the next best thing : it was news of him. ^ 

It was poor Tom Stubble, who had marched out of I5russels so 
gallantly twenty-four hours before, bearing the colours of the regiment, 
which he had defended very gallantly upon the field. A French lancer 
had speared the young ensign in the leg, who fell, still bravely holding 
to his flag. At the conclusion of the engagement, a place had been 
found for the poor boy in a cart, and he had been brought back to 
Brussels. 

*‘Mr. Sedley, Mr. Sedley !” cried the boy, faintly, and Jos came up 
almost frightened at the appeal. He had not at first distinguished who 
it was that called him. 

Little Tom Stubble held out his hot and feeble hand. “I’m, to fTe 
taken in here,” he said. “ Osborne — and — and Dobbin said I was ; and 
you are to give the man two napoleons : mother will pay you.” 

This young fellow’s thoughts, during the long feverish hours passed in , 
the cart, had l^^een wandering to his father’s parsonage which he had ' 
quitted only a few months before, and he had sometimes forgotten hia 
pain in that delirium. 

The hotel was large, and the people kind, and all the inmates of the 
cart were taken in and placed on various couches. The young ensign 
was conveyed up-stairs to Osborne’s quartei's. Amelia and the Major’s 
wife had rushed down to him, when the latter had recognised him from 
the balcony. You may fancy the feelings of these women when they- 
were told that the day was over, and both their husbands were safe ; 
in what mute rapture Amelia fell on her good friend’s neck, and 
embraced her ; in what a grateful passion of prayers she fell on her 
knees, and thanked the Power which had saved her husband. 

Our young lady, in her fevered and nervous condition, could have had 
no more salutary medicine prescribed for her by any physician than 
that which chance put in her way. She and Mrs. O’Dowd watched 
incessantly by the wounded lad, whose pains were very severe, and 
in the duty thus forced upon her, Amelia had not time to brood over 
her personal anxieties, or to give herself up to her own fears and fore- 
bodini^ after her wont. The young patient told in his simple fashion 
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the events of tlio day, and the actions of our friends of the gallant — tJi. 
They had suffered severely. They had lost very many officers and 
men. The Major's horse had been shot under him as the regiment 
charged, and they all thought that O’Dowd was gone, and that Dobbin 
had got his majority, until on their return from the charge to their old 
ground, the Major was discovered seated on Pyj|:amus’s carcase, refresh- 
fcmg himself from a case-bottle. It was Captain Osborne that cut down 
the French lancer who had speared the ensign. Amelia turned so pale 
at the notion, that Mrs. O’Dowd stopped the young ensign in this 
story. And it was Captain Dobbin who at the end of the day, though 
( wounded himself, took up the lad in his arms and carried him to the 
surgeon, and thence to the cdci which was to bring him back to 
Brussels. And it was he who promised the driver two louis if he would 

( make his way to Mr. Sedley^s hotel in the city ; and tell Mrs. Captain 
Osborne that the action was over, and that her husband was unhurt 
and well. ‘ 

“Indeed, but he has ajgood heart that William Dobbin,” Mrs. O’Dowd 
said, “ though he is always laughing at me.” 

Young Stubble vowed there was not such anothef officer in the 
army, and never ceased his praises of the senior captain, his modesty, 
his kindness, and his admirable coolness in the field. To these parts 
of the conversation, Amelia lent a very distracted attention : it was 
only when George was spoken of that she listened, and 'when he was 
not mentioned, she thought about him. 

^In tending her patient, and in thinking of the wonderful escapes of 
the day betore, her second day passed away not too slowly with Amelia. 
There was only one man Ai the army for her : and as long as he was 
iWell, it must be owned tSat its movements interested licr little. All 
I the reports which Jos brought from the streets fell very vaguely on 
her ears ; though they were sufficient to give that timorous gentleman, 
and many other people then in Brussels, every disquiet. The French 
had been repulsed certainly, but it was after a severe and doubtful 
struggle, and with only a division of the French army. The Emperor, 
with the main body, was away at Ligny, where he had utterly anni- 
hilated the Prussians, and was now free to bring his whole force to 
bear upon the allies. The Duke of Wdlmgt 9 U..,waa.Xcireating upon 
the capital, and a great battle must BeTought under its walls probably, 
of which the chances were more than doubtful. The Duke of Welling- 
ton had but twenty thousand British troops on whom he could rely, for 
the Germans were raw militia, the Belgians disaffected ; and with this 
handful his Grace had to resist a hundred and fifty thousand men that 
had broken into Belgium under Napoleon. Under Napoleon ! What 
warrior was there, however famous and skilful, that could fight at odds 
with him 1 

Jos thought of all these things, and trembled. So did all the rest 
of Brussels — where people felt that the fight of the day before was 
but the prelude to the greater combat which was imminent. One ot 
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the armies opposed to the Emperor was scattered to the winds already. 
The few English that could be brought to resist him would peri^ 
at their posts, and the conqueror would pass over their bodies 
into the city. Woe be to those whom he found there ! Addresses were 
prepared, public functionaries assembled and debated secretly, apartments 
were got ready, and tricoloured banners and triumphal ewnblems manu- 
factured, to welcome the arrival of His Majesty the Emperor and King, 

The emigration still continued, and wherever families could find 
means of departure, they fled. When Jos, on the afternoon of the 17th 
of June, went to Eebecca’s hotel, he found that th6 great Bareacres’ 
carriage had at length rolled away from the porte-coMre. The Earl 
had procured a pair of horses somelioV, in spite of Mrs. Crawley, and 
was rolling on the road to Ghent. Louis the Desired was getting 
ready his portmanteau in that city, too. It seemed as if Misfortune 
was never tired of worrying into motion that unwieldy exile. 

Jos felt that tfie delay of yesterday had been only a respite, and that 
his dearly bought horses must of a surety be put into requ^ition. 
His agonies were very severe all this day. As long as there was an 
English army between Brussels and Napoleon, there was no need of 
immediate flight ; but he had his horses brought from their distant 
stables, to the stables in the court-yard of the hotel where he lived ; 
so that they might be under his own eyes, and beyond the risk of 
violent abduction. Isidor watched the stabl^oor constantly, and had 
the horses saddled, to be ready for the start. He longed intensely for 
that event. 

After the reception of the previous day, Eebecca did not care to 
come near her dear Amelia. She clipped iJhe bouquet which George 
had brought her, and gave fresh water to the flowers, and read over 
the letter which he had sent her. “Poor wretch,” she said, twirling 
round the little bit of paper in her fingers, “ how I could crush her 
with this ! — and it is for a thing like this that she must break her 
heart, forsooth — for a man who is stupid — coxcomb — and who does 
not care for her. JVly poor good Rawdoii is worth ten of this creature.” 
And then she fell to tlunking what she should do if — ^if anything 
liappened to poor good Rawdon, and what a gi'eat piece of luck it was 
that he had left his horses behind. 

In the course of this day too, Mrs. Crawley, who saw not witliout 
anger the Bareacres party drive off, bethought her of the precaution 
which the countess had taken, and did a little needlework for her own 
advantage ; she stitched away the major part-of her trinkets, bills, and 
bank-notes about her person, and so prepared, was ready for any evei.t 
— to fly if she thought fit, or to stay and welcome the conqueror, 
were lie Englishman or Frenchman. And I am not sure that she did ^ 
not dream that night of becoming a duchess and Madame la Mar6chale, 
while Rawdon wrapped in his cloak, and making his bivouac under the 
rain at Mount Saint John, was thinking, with all the force of his heart, 
about the little wife whom he had left behind him. ^ 
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The next day wris a Sunday. And Mrs. Major O’Dowd had the satis- 
faction of seeing both her patients refreshed in health and spirits by 
some rest which they had taken during the night. She herself had 
slept on a great chair in Amelia’s room, ready to wait upon her poor 
friend or the ensign, should either need her nursing. When morning 
came, this robust woman went back to the house where she and her 
Major had their billet ; and hero performed an elaborate and splendid 
toilette, befitting the day. And it is very possible that whilst alone in 
that chamber, which her husband had inhabited, and where his cap 
still lay on the pillow, and his cane stood in the comer, one prayer 
at least was sent up to Heaven for the welfare of the brave soldier 
Michael O’Dowd. ‘ • 

When she returned she brought her prayer-book with her, and her 
uncle the Dean’s famous book of sermons, out of which she never failed 
to read every Sabbath ; not understanding all, haply, not pronouncing 
many of the words aright, which were long and abstrifse — for the Dean 
was a learned man, and loved long Latin words — ^but with great 
gravity, vast emphasis, and with tolerable correctness in the main. 
How often has my Mick listened to these sermons, she thought, and 
me reading in the cabin of a calm ! She proposed to resume this 
exercise on the present day, with Amelia and the wounded ensign for 
a congregation. The same service was read on that day in twenty 
thousand churches at the same hour ; and millions of British men and 
women, on their knees, implored protection of the Father of all. 

’’'Th^ did not hear the noise which disturbed our little congregation 
at Brussels. Much louder than that which had interrupted them two 
days preyiously, as Mrs. O'^Dowd was reading the service in her best 
voice, the cannpn of WaJeidoo began to roar. 

/ When Jos heard that dreadful sound, he made up his mind that he 
would bear this perpetual recurrence of terrors no longer, and would 
fly at once. He rushed into the sick man’s room, where our three 
friends had paused in their prayers, and further interrupted them by a 
passionate appeal to Amelia. 

“ I can’t stand it any more, Emmy,” he said ; “I won’t stand it ; and you 
! must come with me. I have bought ahorse for you — ^never mind at what 
! price — and you must dress and come with me, and ride behind Isidor.” 

God forgive me, Mr. Sedley, but you are no better than a coward,” 
Mrs. O’Dowd said, laying down the book. * 

“ I say come, Amelia,” the civilian went on ; “ never mind what she 
says ; why are we to stop here and be butchered by the Frenchmen ? ” 
“ You forget the — ^th, my boy, ♦■said the little Stubble, the wounded 
nero from his . bed — and— and you won’t leave me, will you, Mrs. 
O’Dowd 

‘‘ No, my dear fellow,” said she, going up and kissing the boy. “ No 
harm shall come to you while I stand by. I don’t budge till I get the 
word from Mick. A pretty figure I’d be, wouldn’t I, stuck behind that 
chap on a pillion ? ” 
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This image caused the young patient to burst out laughing in his 
bed, and even made Amelica smile. ** I don’t ask her,” Jos shouted j 
out — “I don’t ask that — that Irishwoman, but you, Amelia; once 
for all, will you come ? ” 

“Witho ut myi husband. Joseph T’ Amelia said, with a look of 
wonder, and gave her hand to the Major’s wife. Jos’s patience was 
exhausted. • 

Good bye, then,” he said, shaking his fist in a rage, and slamming 
the door by which he retreated. And this time ho really gave his 
order for march: and mounted in tlie court-yard. Mrs. O’llowd 
heard the clattering hoofs of the horses as they issued jfrom the gate ; 
and looking on, made many scornful^ remarks on poor Joseph as he 
rode down the street with Isidor after him in tlie laced cap. The 
horses, which had not been exercised for some days, were lively, and 
sprang about the street. Jos, a clumsy and timid horseman, did not 
look to advantage in the saddle. “ Look at him, Amelia, dear, driving 
into the parlour window. Such a bull in a china-shop I never saw.” 
And presently the pair of ridcra disappeared at a canter down the 
street leading yi the direction of the Ghent road. Mrs. O’Dowd pur- 
suing them with a firo of sarcasm so long as they were in sight. 

All that day from morning until past sunset, the cannon never 
ceased to roar. It was dark when the cannonading stopped all of a 
sudden. 

All of us have read of what occurred during that interval. The tale 
is in every Englishman’s mouth ; and you and I, who were children 
when the great battle was won and lost, are never tii’ed of hjsaring 
and recounting the history of that famous^ action. Its remembrance 
rankles still in the bosoms of millions of the countrymen of those brave 
men who lost the day. They pant for aii'ojDportunity of revenging 
that humiliation ; and if a contest, ending in a victory on their part, 
should ensue, elating them in their turn, and leaving its cursed 
legacy of hatred and rage behind to us, there is no end to the'so- 
called glory and shame, and to the alternations of successful and 
unsuccessful murder, in which two high-spirited nations might engage. 
Centuries hence, we Frenchmen and Englishmen might be boasting 
and killing each other still, canying out bravely the Devil’s code of 
honour. 

All our friends took their share and fought like men in the great 
field. All day long, whilst the women were praying ten miles away, 
the lines of the dauntless English infantry w^ere receiving and repelling^-^ 
the furious charges of the French horsemen. Guns which were heard 
at Brussels were ploughing up their ranks, and comrades falling, and 
the resolute survivors closing in. Towards evening, the attack of tho 
French, repeated and resisted so bravely, slackened in its fury. They 
had other foes besides the British to engage, or were preparing for a 
final onset. It came at last: the columns of tho Imperial Guard 
inarched u|) the hill of St. Jean, at length and at once to sweep tli? 
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EnglisK from tlio height which they had maintained all day, and spite 
of all : unscared by the thunder of the artillery, which hurled death from 
the English line — the dark rolling column pressed on and up the hill. 

- It seemed almost to crest the eminence, when it began to wave and 
falter. Then it stopped, still facing the shot. Then at last the English 
troops rushed from the post from which no enemy had been able to 
dislodge them, “and the Guard turned and fled. 

No more firing was heard at Brussels — the pursuit rolled miles 
away. Darkness came down on the field and city : and Amelia was 
praying for George, who was lying on his face,, dead, with a bullet 
through his heart. 


CIIAPTEE XXXIII. 

wnicn mis^ crawley’s relations are very anxious about her. 
* , 

The kind re^r must please to remember — while the army is 
marching from Flanders, and, after its heroic actions there, is advancing 
to take the fortifications on the frontiers of France, previous to an occu- 
pation of that country, — that there are a number of persons living peace- 
ably in England who have to do with the history at present in hand, and 
Jkj^iust come in for their share of the chronicle. During the time of these 
battles and dangers, old Miss Crawley was living at Brighton, very 
iQpdorately moved by the great events that were going on. The great 
events rendered the newspapers rather interesting, to be sure, and 
Briggs read out the Gazette, in which Rawdon Crawley’s gallantry was 
mentioned with honour, ^vpd his promotion was presently recorded, 

" What a pity that young man has taken such an irretrievable step 
in the world ! ” his aunt said ; ” with his rank and distinction he might 
have married a brewer’s daughter with a quarter of a million — like 
Miss Grains ; or have looked to ally himself with the best families in 
England. He would have had my money some day or other ; or his 
children would — for I’m not in a hurry to go, Miss Briggs, althf)ugli 
you may be in a hurry to bo rid of me ; and instead of that, he is a 
doomed pauper, with a dancing-girl for a wife.” 

Will my dear Miss Crawley not cast aq eye of compassion upon 
the heroic soldier, whose name is inscribed in the annals of Ids country ’s 
glory ? ” said Miss Briggs, who was greatly excited by the Waterloo 
proceedings, and loved speaking romantically when there was an occa- 
sion. “ Has not the Captain — or thw Colonel as I may now style him 
—done deeds which make the name of Crawley illustrious 1 ” 
f “ Briggs, you ar^’ a fool,” said Miss Crawley : " Colonel Crawley has 
! dragged the name of Crawley through the mud, Miss Briggs. Mairy 
a drawing-master’s daughter indeed ! — marry a dame de compagni^ 
for she was no better, Briggs ; no, she was just what you are— only 
younger, and a great deal prettier and cleverer. Where you an accom- 
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plice of that abandoned wretch, I wonder, of whose vile arts he became 
ti victim, and of whom you used to be such an admirer ? Yes, I dare- 
say you were an accomplice. But you will find yourself disappointed 
ill niy will, I can tell you : and you will have the goodness to write to 
Mr. Waxy, and say that I desire to sefe him immediately.*’ Miss 
Crawley was now in the habit of writing to Mr. Waxy her solicitor 
almost every day in the week, for her arrangements jfespecting her 
property were all revoked, and her perplexity was great as to the 
future disposition of her money. 

The spinster had, however, rallied, considerably ; as was proved by 
tlie increased vigour and frequency'bf her sarcasms upon Miss Briggs, 
all which attacks the poor companion bore with meekness, with 
cowardice, with a resignation that \fa^ half generous and half hypo- 
critical — Avith the slavish submission, in a word, that women of her 
disposition and station are compelled to show. Who has not seen how 
women bully wopien ? What tortures have men to endure, compar- 
able to those daily-repeated shafts of scorn and cruelty with which 
poor women are riddled by the tyrants of their sex ? Poor victims 1 
But we are starting from our proposition, which is, that Miss Crawley 
was always particularly annoying and savage when she was rallying from 
illness — ^as they say wounds tingle most when they are about to heal. 

While thus approaching, as all hoped, to convalescence, Miss Briggs 
v/as the only victim admitted into the presence of th^ invalid; yet 
Miss Crawley’s relatives afar off did not forget their beloved kins- 
woman, and by a number of tokens, presents, and kind affectionate 
messages, strove to keep themselves alive in her recollection. •• 

In tlie first place, let us mention her nephew, Rawdon Crawle)*. A 
few weeks after the famous fight of WateJloo, and after the Gazette 
had made known to her the promotion aiad gallantry ^f that distin- 
guished officer, the Dieppe packet brought over to Miss Crawley at 
Brighton, a box containing presents, and a dutiful letter, from the ' 
Colonel her nephew. In the box were a pair of French epaulets, a 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, and the hilt of a sword — relics from 
the field of battle : and the letter described with a good deal of^humour 
how the latter belonged to a commanding-officer of the Guard, who 
having sworn that “ the Guard died hut never surrendered,” was taken 
prisoner the next minute by a private soldier, who broke the French- 
man’s sword with the butt of his musket, when Rawdon made himself 
master of the shattered weapon. As for the cross and epaulets they 
came from a colonel of French cavalry, who had fallen under the aide- 
de-camp’s arm in the battle : and Rawdon Crawley did not know 
what better to do with the spoils than to send them to his kindest 
and most affectionate old friend. Should he continue* to write to 
her from Paris, whither the army was inarching 1 He might be 
ble to give her interesting news from that capital, and of some of 
Miss Crawley’s old friends of the emigration, to whom she had shown 
VO much kindness during their distress. 



" The spiiister caused Briggs to write back to the Colonel a gracious 
and complimentary letter, encouraging him to continue his corre- 
spondence. His first letter Wiis so excessively lively and amusing 
that she should look with pleasure for its successoi-s.*— “ Of course, I 
know,” she explained to Miss Briggs, “ that Eawdon could not write 
such a good letter any more than you could, my poorJBriggs, and 
j that it is that clever little wretch of a Rebecca, who dictates every 
j word to him ; but that is no reason why my nephew should not amuse 
me ; and so I wish to let him understand that I am in high good- 
humour.” 

I wonder whether she knew that it was not only Becky who wrote 
the letters, but that Mrs. Eawdon actually took and sent home the 
trophies — ^which she bought foi r few francs, from one of the innumer- 
able pedlars w^ho immediately began to deal in relics of the war. The 
J novelist, who knows everything, knows this also. Be this, however, as 
it may, Miss Crawley’s gracious reply greatly encouraged our young 
friends, Eawdon and his lady, who hoped for tlie best from their aunt’s 
evidently pacified humour : and they took care to entertain her with 
many delightful letters from Paris, whither, as Eawdon said, they had 
the good luck to go in the track of the conquering army. 

To the rector’s lady, who went off to tend her husband’s broken 
collar-bone at the Rectory at Queen’s Cx'awley, the spinster’s com- 
munications were by no means so gracious. Mi’s. Bute, that brisk, 
managing, lively, imperious woman, had committed the most fatal of 
all errors with regard to her sister-in-law. She had not merely 
oppressed her and her household — she had bored Miss Crawley ; and 
if poo^'lMiss Briggs had been a woman of any spirit, she might have 
been made happy by the commission which her principal gave her to 
write a letter to Mrs. Biite Crawley, saying that Miss Crawley’s health 
was greatly improved since Mrs. Bute had left her, and begging the 
latter on no account to put herself to trouble, or quit her family for 
Miss Crawley’s sake. This triumph over a lady who had been very 
haughty and cruel in her behaviour to Miss Briggs, would have rejoiced 
most women ; but the truth is, Briggs was a woman of no spirit at all, 
and the moment her enemy was discomfited, she began to feel 
compassion in her favour. 

“ How silly I was,” Mrs. Bute thought, and w'ith reason, “ ever tc 
hint that I was coming, as I did, in that foolish letter when we sent 
Miss Crawley the guinea-fowls. I ought to have gone without a word 
to the poor dear doting old creature, and taken her out of the hands of 
th^it ninny Briggs, and that harpy of a femnie-de-cliamhre. Oli ! Bute 
Bute, why did you break your collar-bone ? ” 

Why, indeed} We have seen how Mrs. Bute, having the game 
in her hands, had really played her cards too well. She had ruled 
over Miss Crawley’s houseliold utterly and completely, to be utterly 
and completely routed when a favourable opportunity for rebellion / 
tame. She and her household, however, considered that she had been 
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the victim of horrible selfishness and treason, and that her sacrifices in 
Miss Crawley’s behalf had met with the most savage ingratitude, 
Bawdon’s promotion, and the honourable mention made of his name in 
the Gazette, filled this good Christian lady also with alarm. Would 
his aunt relent towards him now that he Vas a Lieutenant-Colonel and 
a C.B. ? and would that odious Rebecca once more get into favour 1 
The rector^* wife wrote a sermon for her husband abo\it the vanity of 
militajy glory and the prosperity of the wicked, which the worthy 
parson read in his best voice and without understanding one syllable o^ 
it. He had Pitt Crawley for one of his auditors — Pitt, wdio had cornel 
with his two half-sisters to church, which the old Baronet could now 
by no means be brought to frequent. 

Since the departure of Becky Shat^, that old wretch had given him- 
self up entirely to his bad courses, to the great scandal of the county 
and the mute horror of his son. The ribbons in Miss Horrocks’s cap 
became more splendid than ever. The polite families fled the hall and 
its owner in terror. SirJ^itt went about tippling at his tenants’ houses 
and drank rum-and-water with the farmers at Mudbury and the neigh- 
bouring places on market-days. He drove the family coach-and-four to 
Southampton with Miss Horrocks inside : and the county people 
expected, every week, as his son did in speecldess agony, that his 
marriage with her would be announced in the provincial paper. It 
was indeed a rude burthen for Mr. Crawley to bear. His eloquence 
was palsied at the missionary meetings, and other religious assemblies 
in the neighbourliood, where he had been in the habit of presiding, 
and of speaking for hours ; for he felt, when he rose, that the audiente 
said, “ That is the son of the old reprobate Sir Pitt, who is very likely 
drinking at the public-house at this very Jhoment.” And once, when 
he was speaking of the benighted conditioif of the king of Timbuctoo^ 
and the number of his wives who were likewise in darkness, some tipsy 
miscreant from the crowd asked, “How many is there at Queen’s 
Crawley, Young Squaretoes ? ” to tlie surprise of the platform, and the 
ruin of Mr. Pitt’s speech. And the two daughters of the house oi 
Queen’s Crawley would have been allowed to run utterly wild (for Sii 
Pitt swore that no governess should ever enter into his doora again) 
liad not Mr. Crawley, by threatening the old gentleman, forced tlr 
latter to send them to school. 

Meanwhile, as we have said, whatever individual differences ther 
might be between them all, Miss Crawley’s dear nephews and niece 
were unanimous in loving her and sending her tokens of affcctior 
Thus Mrs. Bute sent guinea-fowls, and- some remarkably fine cauli 
flowers, and a pretty purse or pincushion worked by her darling girli 
who begged to keep a IMe place in the recollection of tlieir dear auni 
while Mr. Pitt sent peaches and grapes and venison from tlie Hall. Th 
Southampton coach used to carry these tokens of affection to Miss Crawle 
at Brighton : it used sometimes to convey Mr. Pitt thither too : for h 
differences with Sir Pitt caused Mr. Crawley to absent himself a goc 
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deal from home now : and besides, he had an attraction at Brighton in 
tiie person of the Lady Jane Sheepshanks, wliose engagement to Mr. 
Crawley has been formerly mentioned in this history. Her Ladyship 
and her sisters lived at Brighton with their mamma, the Countess 
Southdown, that strong-minded woman so favourably known in the 
serious world. 

A few wordg ought to be said regarding her Ladyship and her noble 
lamily, who are bound by ties of present and future relationship to the 
house of Crawley. Respecting the chief of the Southdown family, 
Clement William, fourth Earl of Southdown, little need be told, except 
tliat his Lordship came into Parliament (as Lord Wolsey) under the 
auspices of Mr. Wilberforcc, and for a time was a credit to his political 
sponsor, and^decidedly a serious young man. But words cannot describe 
tlie feelings of his admirable mother, when she learned, very shortly 
after her noble husband’s demise, that her son was a member of several 
worldly clubs, had lost largely at play at Wattier’s and the Cocoa-Tree ; 
that he had raised money on post-obits, and encumbered the family 
estate ; that ho drove four-in-hand, and patronised the ring ; and that 
he actually had an opera-box, where he entertained the most dangerous 
bachelor company. His name was only mentioned with groans in the 
dowager’s circle. 

The Lady Emily was her brother’s senior by many years ; and took 
considerable rank in the serious world as author of some of the 
delightful tracts before-mentioned, and of many hymns and spiritual 
pieces. A mature spinster, and having but faint ideas of marriage, her 
love for the blacks occupied almost all her feelings. It Is to her, 
believdJT^e owe that beautiful poem — 

** LcaJ'nc to some sunny isle, 

Yonder in the western deep ; 

W’^hcre the skies for ever smile, 

And the blacks for ever weep,” &c. 

She had correspondences with clerical gentlemen in most of our 
East and West India possessions ; and was secretly attached to the 
Bovereiid Sihis Horiiblower, who was tattooed in the South Sea 
Islands. 

^ As for the I^ady Jane, on whom, as it has been said, Mr. Pitt 
Crawdey’s affection had been placed, she was gentle, blushing, silent, 
and timid. In spiio of his falling away, she wept for her brother, and 
was quite ashamed of loving him still. Even yet she. used to send liim 
little hurried smuggled notes, and pop them in the post in private. The 
one dreadful ^cret which woighea upon her life was, that she and tlie 
old liousekceper had been to pay Southdown a furtive visit at his 
chambers in the Albany ; and found him — 0 the naughty dear aban- 
doned wretch ! — smoking a cigar with a bottle of Cura 9 oa before him. 
She admired her sister, she adored her mother, she thouglit Mr. Crawley 
the most delightful and accomplished of men, after Southdown, that 
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fallen angel : and her mamma and slater, who were ladies of the most 
superior sort, managed everything for her, and regarded her with that 
amiable pity, of whidi your really superior woman always has such a 
share to give away. Her mamma ordered her dresses, her books, hexf T 
bonnets, and her ideas for her. She was* made to take pony-riding, or 
piano-exercise, or any other sort of bodily medicament, according as my 
lady Southdown saw meet ; and her ladyship would Jiave kept her 
daughter in pinafores up io her present age of six-and-twenty, but that , 
they were thrown off when Lady Jane was presented to Queen 
Charlotte. 

When these ladies first came to their house at Brighton, it was to 
them alone that Mr. Crawley paid his personal visits, contenting him- 
self by leaving a card at his aunt’s h«iffee, and making a modest inquiry 
of Mr. Bowls or his assistant footman, with respect to the health of the 
invalid. When he met Miss Briggs coming home from the library with 
a of novels under her-nr ia. Mr. Crawley blushed in a manner 
quite unusual to liim, as he stepped forward and shook Miss Crawley’s 
companion by the hand. He introduced Miss Briggs to the lady with 
whom ho happened to be walking, the Lady Jane Sheepshanks, saying, 

Lady Jane, permit me to introduce to you my aunt’s kindest friend 
and most affectionate companion, Miss Briggs, whom you know under 
another title, as authoress of the delightful ‘ Lyrics of the Heart,’ 
of which you are so fond.” Lady Jane blushed too as she held out a 
kind little hand to Miss Biiggs, and said something very civil and 
incoherent about mamma, and proposing to call on Miss Crawley, and 
being glad to be made known to the friends .and relatives of Mr. ^^wl^ 
and with soft dove-like eyes saluted Miss Briggs as they separated, 
while Pitt Crawley treated her to a profound courtly bow, such as he 
liad used to H.H. the Duchess of PiimpernfcSel, when he was attache 
at tliat court. 

The artful diplomatist and disciple of the Machiavellian Binkie ! It 
was he who had given Lady Jane that copy of poor Briggs’s early 
poems, which he remembered to have seen at Queen’s Crawley, with a 
dedication from the poetess to his fatlier’s late wife ; and he brought 
the volume with him to Brighton, reading it in the Southampton coach 
and marking it with his own pencil, before he presented it to the gentle 
Lady J ane. 

It was he, too, who laid before Lady Southdown the great advantages 
which might occur from an intimacy between her family and Miss 
Crawley, — advantages both worldly and spiritual, he SLiicl ; for Miss 
Crawley was now quite alone ; the monstrous, dissipation and alliance 
of his brother Eaw’don had estranged her affections from that reprobate 
young man ; the greedy tyranny and avarice of Mrs. Bute Crawley had 
caused the old lady to revolt against the exorbitant pretensions of tliat 
part of the family ; and though he himself had held off all his life from 
cultivating Miss Crawley’s friendship, with perhaps an improiDer pride, 
he thought now that every becoming means should be taken, both to 
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eave her soul from perdition, and to secure her fortune to himself as 
the head of the house of Crawley. 

The strong-minded Lady Southdown quite agreed in both proposals 
of her son-in-law, and was for converting Miss Crawley off hand. At 
her own home, both at Southdown and at Trottermore Castle, this tall 
and awful missionary of the truth rode about the country in her 
barouche withrputriders, launched packets of tracts among the cottagers 
and tenants, and would order Gaffer Jones to be converted, as she 
would order Goody Hicks to take a James’s powder, without appeal, 
resistance, or benefit of clergy. My Lord Southdown, her late husband, 
an epileptic and simple-minded nobleman, was in the habit of approving 
Df everything which his Matilda did and thought. So that whatever 
changes her own belief might ufidergo (and it accommodated itself to a 
prodigious variety of opinion, taken from all sorts of doctors among the 
Dissenters) she had not the least scruple in ordering all her tenants 
and inferiors to follow and believe after her. Thus, whether she 
received the Reverend Saunders McNitre, the Scotcii divine ; dr the 
Reverend Luke Waters, the mild Wesleyan ; or the Reverend Giles 
Jowls, the illuminated Cobbler, who dubbed himself Reverend as 
Nfapoleon crowned Emperor — the household, children, tenantry 

of my Lady Southdown were expected to go down on their knees with 
her Ladyship, and say Amen to the prayers of either Doctor. During 
these exercises old Southdown, on account of his invalid condition, waa 
allowed to sit in his own room, and have negus and the paper read to 
him. Lady Jane was the old Earl’s favourite daughter, and tended 
film andjoved him sincerely : as for Lady Emily, the authoress of the 
“Washerwoman of Finchley Common,” her denunciation of future 
punishments (at this period, for her opinions modified afterwards) were 
so awful that they used to frighten the timid old gentleman her father, 
and the physicians declared his fits always occurred after one of her 
Ladyship’s sermons. 

“ I will certainly call,” said Lady Southdown then, in reply to the 
exhortation of her daughter’s Mr. Pitt Crawley — “ Who is 

Miss Crawley’s medical man % ” 

Mr. Crawley mentioned the name of Mr. Creamer. 

“ A most dangerous and ignorant practitioner, my dear Pitt. I liave 
providentially been the means of removing him from several houses ; 
though in one or two instances I did not arrive in time. I could not 
save poor dear General Glanders, who was dying under the hands of 
that ignorant man-^dying. He rallied a little under the Podger’s pills 
which I administered to him ; but alas ! it was too late. His death 
was delightful, however ; and his change was only for the better : 
Creamer, my dear Pitt, must leave your aunt.” 

Pitt expressed his perfect acquiescence. He, too, had been carried 
along by the energy of his noble kinswoman, and future mother-in-law. 
He had been made to accept Saunders McNitre, Luke Waters, Giles 
Jowls, Podger’s Pills, Rodger’s Pills Pokey’s Elixir, every one of her 
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Ladyship’s remedies spiritual or temporal. He never left her house 
without carrying respectfully away with him piles of her quack 
theology and medicine. O, my dear brethren and fellow-sojoumera in 
Vanity Fair, which among you does not know and suffer under such 
benevolent despots ? It is in vain you say to them, Dear Madam, I 
took Podger’s specific at your orders last year, and believe in it. Why, 
why, am I to recant and accept the Rodger’s articles now ? ” There is 
no help for it ; the faithful proselytiser, if she cannot convince by 
argument, bursts into tears, and the recusant finds himself, at the end 
of the contest, taking down the bolus, and saying, ‘‘ Well, well, Rodger’s 
be it.” 

And as for her spiritual state,” continued the Lady, “ that of course 
must be looked to immediately ; with Creamer about hir, she may go 
oif any day : and in what a condition, my dear Pitt, in what a dreadful 
condition ! I will send the Reverend Mr. Irons to her instantly. 
Jane, write a line to the Reverend Bartholomew Irons, in the third 
person, and say that I desire the pleasure of his company this evening 
at tea at half-past six. He is an awakening man ; he ought to see 
Miss Crawley before she rests this night. And Emily, my lov^, get 
ready a packet of books for Miss Crawley. Put up ‘ A Voice from the 
Flames,’ ‘A Trumpet- warning to Jericho,* and the ‘Fleshpots Broken ; 
or, the Converted Cannibal.* ** 

^'And the ‘Washerwoman of Finchley Common,* Mamma,** said 
Lady Emily. “ It is as well to begin soothingly at first.” 

“ Stop, my dear ladies,” said Pitt, the diplomatist. “ With eyory 
deference to the opinion of my beloved and respected Lady Su^thdown, 

I think it would be quite unadvisable %o commence so early upon 
serious topics with Miss Crawley. Remei^^iber her delicate condition, 
and how little, how very little accustomed she has hitherto been to 
considerations connected with her immortal welfare.’* 

“ Can we then begin too early, Pitt 1 ** said Lady Emily, rising with 
six little books already in her hand. 

“ If you begin abruptly, you will frighten her altogether. I know 
my aunt’s worldly nature so well as to be sure that any abrupt attempt 
at conversion will be the very worst means that can be employed for 
the welfare of that unfortunate lady. You will, only frighten and 
annoy her. She ■will very likely fling the books away, and refuse all 
acquaintance with the givers.’* 

“ You are as worldly as Miss Crawley, Pitt,” said Lady Emily, tossing 
out of the room, her books in her hand. 

“ And I need not tell you, my dear Lady Southdown,” Pitt continued, 
in a low voice, and without heeding the interruption, “ how fatal a little 
want of gentleness and caution may be to any hopes which we may 
entertain with regard to the worldly possessions of my aunt. Remember v 
she has seventy thousand pounds ; think of her age, and her highly 
nervous and delicate condition ; I know that she has destroyed the 
will which was made in my brother’s (Colonel Crawley’s) favour ; it ie 
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by soothing that wounded spirit that we must lead it into the right 
path, and not by frightening it ; and so I think you will agree with me 
that— thiit~"** 

“ Of course, of course,” Lady Southdown remarked. Jane, my love, 
you need not send that note to Mr. Irons. If her health is such that 
discussions fatigue her, we will wait her amendment. I will call upon 
Miss Crawley to-morrow.” 

‘'And if I might suggest, my sweet lady,” Pitt said in a bland tone, 
“it would be as well not to take our precious Emily, who is too 
enthusiastic ; but rather that you should be accompanied by our sweet 
and dear Lady Jane.” 

“ Most cerjaiuly, Emily would' ^uin everything,” Lady Southdowa 
said ; and this time agreed to forego her usual practice, which was, as 
we have said, before she bore down personally upon any individual 
v/hom she proposed to subjugate, to fire in a quantity of tracts upon 
the menaced party ; (as a charge of the French was always preceded 
by a furious cannonade). Lady Southdown, we say, for the sake of the 
invalid’s health, or for the sake of her soul’s ultimate welfare, or for 
th^ ftake of her money, agreed to temporise. 

The next day the great Southdown female family carriage, with the 
Earl’s coronet and the lozenge (upon *which the three lambs trottant 
argent upon the field vert of the Southdowns, were quartered with 
sable on a bend or, three snuff-mulls gUles, the cognizance of the house 
of Binkie), drove up in state to Miss Crawley’s door, and the tall 
serious footman handed in to Mr. Bowls her Ladyship’s cards for Miss 
Crawley;r^and one likewise for Miss Briggs. By way of compromise 
Lady Emily sent in a packet in the evening for the latter lady, 
containing copies of the “ W/isherwoman,” and other mild and favourite 
tjracts for Mias B.’s own perusal ; and a few for the servants’ hall, viz. : 
“ Crumbs from the Pantry ; ” “ The Frying Pan and the Fire,” and 
“ The Livery of Sin,” of a much stronger kind. 


CHAPTEE XXXIY. 

JAMES Crawley’s pipe is put out. 

Tub amiable behaviour of Mr. Crawley, and lady Jane’s kind 
reception of her, highly flattered Miss Briggs, who was enabled to 
gp^ak a good word for the latter, after the cards of the Southdown 
family had been presented to Miss Crawley. A Countess’s card left 
personally too for her, Briggs, was not a little pleasing to the poor’ 
/friendless companion. “What could Lady Southdown mean by 
leaving a card upon t/oUj I wonder, Miss Briggs ? ” said the republican 
hCss Crawley ; upon which the companion meekly said “ that she 
hoped there could be no harm in a lady of rank taking notice of a poor 
gentlewoman,” and she put away this card in her work-box amongst 
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lier most clierialied personal treasures. Furthermore, Miss Brigga 
explained how she had met Mr. Crawley walking with his cousin and 
long-affianced bride the day before : and she told how kind and gentle- 
looking the lady was, and what a plain^-not to say common, dress she 
had, all the ai-ticles of which, from the bonnet down to the boots, she 
described and estimated with female accuracy. 

Miss Crawley allowed Briggs to prattle on without interrupting her 
too much. As she got well, she was pining for society. Mr. Creamer, 
her medical man, would not hear of her returning to her old haunts 
and dissipation in London. The old spinster was too glad to find any 
companionship at Brighton, and not only were the cards acknowledged 
tlie very next day, but Pitt Crawly* was graciously invited to come 
and see his aunt. He came, bringing with him Lady Southdown and 
her daughter. The dowager did not say a word about the state of 
Mi^s Crawley’s soul ; but talked .with much discretion about the 
weather : aboiit’the war and tlie downfall of the monster Bonaparte : 
and above all, about doctors, quacks, and the particular merits of 
Dr. Podgers, whom she then patronised. 

During theit interview Pitt Crawley made a gTeat stroke, and one 
which showed that, had liis diplomatic career not been blighted by early 
neglect, he might liave risen to a high rank in his profession. When 
the Countess Dowager of Southdown fell foul of the Corsican upstart, 
ns the fashion was in those days, and showed that he was a monster 
stained with every conceivable crime, a coward and a tyrant not fit to 
live, one whose fall was predicted, &c., Pitt Crawley suddenly took, yp 
the cudgels in favour of the man of Destiny. He described* tlie Firsts 
Consul as he saw him at Paris at the Pease of Amiens ; when he, Pitt 
Crawley, had the gratification of making tl^e* acquaintance of the great 
and good Mr. Fox, a statesman whom, however much ho might differ 
with him, it was impossible not to «admire fervently— :>a statesman who 
had always had the highest opinion of the Emperor Napoleon. And 
lie spoke in terms of the strongest indignation of the faithless conduct 
of the allies towards this dethroned monarch, who, after giving himself 
generously up to their mercy, w^as consigned to an ignoble and cruel 
banishment, while a bigotted Popish rabble wtis tyrannising overi 
France in his stead. 

This orthodox horror of Bomisli superstition saved Pitt Crawley in 
Lady Southdown’s opinion, whilst his admiration for Fox and Napoleon 
raised him immeasurably in Miss Crawley’s eyes. Her friendship 
with that defunct British statesman was mentioned wheji we first 
introduced her in this history. A true Whig, Miss Crawley had been 
4ih opposition all through the war, and though, to be sure, the downfall 
of the Emperor did not very much agitate the old lady, or his ill-treat- 
ment tend to shorten her life or natural rest, yet Pitt spoke to her heart 
when he lauded both her idols ; and by that single speech made 
immense progress in her favour. 

And what do you think, my dear 1 ” Miss Crawley said to the 
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young lady, for whom she had taken a liking at first sight, as she 
always did for pretty and modest young people ; though it must be 
owned her affections cooled as rapidly as they rose. 

Lady Jane blushed very much, and said, that she did not understand 
politics, wliich she left to wiser heads than hci*s ; but though Mamma 
was, no doubt, correct, Mr. Crawley had spoken • beautifully.” And 
when the ladies were retiring at the conclusion of their visit. Miss 
Crawley hoped ‘‘Lady Southdown would be so kind as to send her 
Lady Jcane sometimes, if she could be spared to coUin down and console 
a poor sick lonely old woman.” This promise wai|.graciously accorded, 
and they separated upon great terms of amity. 

“ Don’t let Lady Southdown cojtno again, Pitt,” said the old lady. 
“She is stupid and pompous like all your mother’s family, whom I 
never could endure. But bring that nice good-natured little Lady 
Jane as often as ever you please.” Pitt promised that he would do so. 
He did not tell the Countess of Southdown w hat opinion his aunt had 
formed of her Ladyship, who, on the contrary, thought that she had 
made a most delightful and majestic impression on Miss Crawley. 

And so, nothing loth to comfort a sick lady, and perhaps not sorry in 
her heart to be freed now and again from the dreary spouting of the 
Reverend Bartholomew’ Irons, and the serious toadies who gathered 
round the footstool of the pompous Countess, her mamma, Lady Jane 
became a pretty constant visitor to Miss Crawley, accompanied her in 
her drives, and solaced many of her evenings. She was so naturally 
gopjJ and soft, that even Firkin was not jealous of her ; and the gentle 
Briggs tlKxight her friend was less cruel to her, when kind Lady Jane 
was by. Towards her Ladyship Miss Crawley’s manners were charming. 
The .old spinster told her a>/ thousand anecdotes about lier youth, talking 
to her in a veiy different strain from that in which she had been 
accustomed to converse with’ the godless little Rebecca ; for there was 
that in Lady Jane’s innocence which rendered light talking impertinence 
before her, and Miss Crawdey was too much of a gentlewoman to offend 
Buch purity. The young lady herself had never received kindness 
except from this old spinster, and her brother and father: and she 
repaid Miss Crawley’s mcjO'dLtnerd by artless sweetness and friendship. 

In the autumn evenings (when Rebecca w’as flaunting at Paris, the 
gayest among the gay conquerors there, and our Amelia, our dear 
wounded Amelia, ah ! where was she 1) Lady Jane would be sitting in 
Miss Crawdey’s drawing-rootn singing sweetly to her, in the twilight, 
her little simple songs and hymns, while the sun was setting and the sea 
was roaring on the beach. The old spinster used to wake up when 
these ditties ceased, and ask for more. As for Briggs, and the quantity 
of tears of happiness which she now shed as slie pretended to knit, and 
looked out at the splendid ocean darkling before the windows, and the 
lamps of heaven beginning more brightly to shine — who, I say, can 
measure the happiness and sensibility of Briggs 1 

Pitt meanwhile in the diningroom, with a pamphlet of the Corn 
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Laws or a Missionary Register by his side, took that kind of recreation 
which suits romantic and unroraantic men after dinner. Ue sipt 
madeira : built castles in the air : thought himself a fine fellow ; felt 
himsexf much more in love with Jane than he had been any time these 
seven years, during which their liaison had lasted without the slightest 
impatience on Pitt’s part — and slept a good deal. When the time for 
coffee came, Mr. Bowls used to enter in a noisy manner, and summon 
Squire Pitt, who wQuld be found in the dark very busy , with his 
pamphlet. v . 

“ I wish, my love^^I could get somebody to play piquet with me,” 
Miss Crawley said, one night, when this functionary made his 
appearance with the candles and ^the coffee. “Poor Briggs can no 
more play than an owl, she is so stupid” (the spinster always took an 
opportunity of abusing Briggs before the servants) ; “ and I think I 
should sleep better if I had my game.” 

At this Lady ane blushed to the tips of her little ears, and down 
to the ends of her pretty fingers ; and when Mi*. Bowls had quitted 
the room, and the door was quite shut, she said ; 

“ Miss Crawley, I can play a little. I used to—to play a little with 
poor dear papa.” 

“ Come and kiss me. Come and kiss me this instant, you dear good 
little soul,” cried Miss Crawley in an ecstacy : and in this picturesque 
and friendly occupation Mr. Pitt found the old lady and the young one, 
when he came up -stairs with his pamphlet in his hand. How she did 
blush all the evening,, that poor Lady Jane ! 

It must not be imagined that Mr. Pitt C*iwley’s artifices escaped the - 
attentions of his dear relations at the RgCtory at Queen’s Crawley. 
Hampshire and Sussex lie very close together, and Mrs. Bute had 
friends in the latter coimty who took care to inform her of all, and a 
great deal more than all, that ‘passed at Miss Crawley’s house at 
Brighton. Pitt wiis there more and more. He did not come for months 
together to the Hall, where his abominable old father abandoned 
himself completely to ruin-and-water, and the odious society of the 
Horrocks family. Pitt’s success rendered the Rector’s family furious, 
and Mrs. Bute regretted more (though she confessed less) than ever her 
monstrous fault in so insulting Miss Briggs, and in being so haughty and 
parsimonious to Bowls and Firkin, that she had not a single person left 
in Miss Crawley’s household to give her information of what took place 
tliere. “ It was all Bute’s collar-bone,” she persisted in saying ; “ if 
that had not broke, I never would have loft her. I am a martyr to 
duty and to your odious unclerical habit of hunting, Bute.” 

“ Hunting ; nonsense ! It was you that frightened her, Barbara,” 
the divine interposed. “ You’re a clever woman, but you’ve got a devil 
of a temper ; and you’re a screw with yonv money, Ikirbara.” 

“ You’d have been screwed in gaol, Bute, if I had not kept your 
money.” _ 
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" I know I would, my dear,” said the Rector, good-naturedly, You 
are a clever woman, bSt yon manage too well, you know:” and the 
pious man consoled himself with a big glass of port. 

What the deuce can she find in that spooney of a Pitt Crawley ? ” he 
continued. The fellow has not pluck enough to say Bo to a goose. I 
remember when Rawdon, who ts a man, and be hanged to him, used to 
flog him round the stables as if he was a whipping-top : and Pitt would 
go howling home to his ma — ^lia, ha ! Why, cither of my boys would 
wap him with one hand. Jim says he’s remembered at Oxford as 
Miss Crawley still — ^the spooney.” 

“I say, Barbara,” his reverence continued, after a pause. 

What ! ” ^aid Barbara, who was biting her nails and drubbing the 
table. 

“I say, why not send Jim over to Brighton to see if he can do any 
thing with the old lady. lie’s very near getting his degree, you know. 
He’s only been plucked twice — so was I — ^but he’s hacf the advantages 
’ of Oxford and a university education. He knows some of the best chaps 
there. He pulls stroke in the Boniface boat. He’s a handsome feller. 
D — it, ma’am, let’s put him on the old woman, hey ; rfhd tell him to 
’ thrash Pitt if he says any think. Ha, ha, ha 1 ” 

“Jim might go down and see her, certainly,” the housewife said, 
adding, with a sigh, “ If we could but get one of tlxo girls into the 
house ; but she could never endure them, because they are not pretty !” 
Those unfortunate and well-educated women made themselves heard 
frem the neighbouring drawing-room, where they were thrumming 
away, \Cttll hard fingers, an elaborate music-piece on tlie piano-forte, as 
their mother spoke ; and indeed they were at music, or at backboard, 
or at geogi-aphy, or at history, the whole day long. But what avail all 
these accomplishments, in Vanity Fair, to girls who are short, poor, 

. plain, and have a bad complexion ? Mrs. Bute could think of nobody 
but the Curate to take one of them olf her hands ; and Jim coming in 
from the stable at this minute, through the parlour window, with a 
short pipe stuck in liis oil* skin cap, lie and his father fell to talking 
about odds on the St. Leger, and the colloquy between the Rector and 
Ills wife ended. 

Mrs. Bute did not augur much good to the cause from the sending 
of her son James as an ambassador, and saw him depart in rather a 
despairing mood. Nor did the young fellow himself, when told what his 
mission was to be, expect much pleasure or benefit from it ; but he was 
consoled by the thought that possibly the old lady would give him some 
handsome remembrance of her, which would pay a few of his most 
pressing bills at the commencement of the ensuing Oxford term, and so 
^took his place by the coach from Southampton, and was safely landed 
at Brighton on the same evening, with his portmanteau, his favourite 
bull-dog Towzer, and an immense basket of farm and garden produce, 
from the dear Rectory folks to the dear Miss Crawley. Considering it 
was too late to disturb the invalid lady on the first night of his arrival, 
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he put up at an inn, and did not wait upon Miss Crawley until a late 
hour in the noon of next day. 

James Crawley, when his aunt had last beheld him, was a gawky lad,' 
at that uncomfortable age when the voice*varies between an Unearthly, 
treble and a preternatural base ; when the face not uncommonly blooms . 
out with appearances for which Rowland’s Kalydor is §|aid to act as a 
cure ; when boys are seen to shave furtively with their sister’s scisspcs^ 
and the sight of other young women produces intolerable sensations of 
terror in them ; when the great hands and ankles protrude a long way 
from garnuints which have grown too tight for them ; when their 
presence after dinner is at once frightful to the ladies, who are whisperng 
in the twilight in the drawing-room, and inexpressibly odious to 
the gentlemen over the mahogany, who are restrained from freedom of 
intercourse and delightful interchange of wit by the presence of that 
gawky innocence j when, at the conclusion of the second glass, papas 
say, ^QTick, my boy, go out and see if the evening holds up,” and the 
youth, willing to be free, yet hurt at not being yet a man, quits the 
incomplete banquet. James, then a hobbadehoy, was now become a 
young man, having had the benefits of a university education, and 
acquired tlie inestimable polish, which is gained by living in a fast set 
at a small college, and contracting debts, and being rusticated, and 
being plucked. 

lie was a handsome lad, hov/ever, when ho came to present himself 
to his aunt at Brighton, and good looks were always a title to the fickle 
old lady’s favour. Nor did his blushes and awkwardness take awtij^ 
from it ; she was pleased with these healthy tokens of tile young 
gentleman’s ingenuousness. * 

He said “ he had come down for a couple «>l*do,ys to see a man of his 
college, and — and to pay my respects to you, ma’am, and my father’s 
and mother’s, who hope you are well.” 

Pitt was in the room with Miss Crawley when the lad was announced, ^ 
and looked very blank when his name was mentioned. The old lady 
had plenty of humour, and enjoyed her correct nephew’s perplexity. 
She asked after all the people at the Rectory with great interest ; and 
said she was thinking of paying them a visit. She praised the lad to his 
face, and said he was well-grown and veiy much improved, and that it 
was a pity his sisters had not some of his good looks ; and finding, on 
inquiry, that he had taken up his quarters at an hotel, would not heai* 
of his stopping there, but bade Mr. Bowls send for Mr. James i 
Crawley’s things instantly ; “ and hark ye, -Bowls,” she added, with | 
great graciousness, ‘^you will have the goodness to pay Mi\ James’s I 
bill.” 

She flung Pitt a look of arch triumph, which caused that diplomatist 
almost to choke with envy. Much as he had ingratiated himself witli 
his aunt, she had never yet invited him to stay under her roof, and 
here was a young whipper-snapper, who at first sight was made 
welcome there. •• 
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“ I beg your pardon, sir,” says Bowls, advancing with a profound 
“ what otel, sir, shall Thomas fetch the luggage from ? ” 

“ O, dam,” said young James, starting up, as if in some alarm, “I’ll 
go.” 

“ What ! ” said Miss Crawley. 

“ The Tom Cribb’s Anns,” said James blushing deeply. 

Miss Crawley burst out laughing at this title. Mr. Bowls gave one 
abrupt guffaw, as a confidential servant of the family, but choked the 
rest of the* volley ; the diplomatist only smiled. 

“ I — I didn’t know any better,” said James, looking down. “ I’ve 
never been here before ; it was the coachman told me.” The young 
story-teller ! The fact is, that- on the Southampton coach, the day 
previous, James Crawley had met the Tutbury Pet, who was coming 
to Brighton to make a match with the Bottingdean Fibber ; and 
enchanted by the Pet’s conversation, had passed the evening in com- 
pany with that scientific man and his friends, at the iUn in question. 

“ I — I’d beat go and settle the score,” James continued. “ Couldn’t 
think of asking you, ma’am,” he added, generously. 

This delicacy made his aunt laugh the more. 

“ Go and settle the bill. Bowls,” she said, with a wave of her hand, 
“ and bring it to me.” 

^ Poor lady, she did not know what she had done I “ There — there’s 
a little dawg^"* said James, looking frightfully guilty. “ I’d best go for 
him. He bites footmen’s calves.” 

• «A11 the party cried out with laughing at this description; even 
Briggs and Lady Jane, who was sitting mute during the interview 
between Miss Crawley and her nephew : and Bowls, without a word, 
quitted the room. *■ o 

K, Still, by way of punishing her elder nephew. Miss Crawley persisted 
in being gracious to the young Oxonian. There were no limits to 
her kindness or her compliments when they once began. She told 
Pitt he might come to dinner, and insisted that James should accom- 
pany her in her drive, and paraded him solemnly up and down the 
cliff, on the back seat of the barouche. During all this excursion, she 
condescended to say civil things to him : she quoted Italian and 
French poetry to the poor bewildered lad, and persisted that he was 
a fine scholar, and was perfectly sure he would gain a gold medal, and 
be a Senior Wrangler. 

“Haw, haw,” laughed James, encouraged by these compliments; 
“ Senior Wrangler, indeed ; that’s at the other shop.” 

“What is the other shop, my dear child ] ” said the lady. 

“Senior Wranglers at Cambridge, not Oxford,” said the scholar, witli 
a knowing air ; and would probably have been more confidential, but 
that suddenly there appeared on the cliff in a tax-cart, drawn by a 
bang-up pony, dressed in white flannel coats, with mother-of-pcarl 
buttons, his friends the Tutbury Pet and the Bottingdean Fibber, with 
three other geqtlemen of their acquaintance, who all saluted poor 
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James there in the carriage as he sate. This incident damped the 
ingenuous youth’s spirits, and no word of yea or nay could he be induced 
to utter during the rest of the drive. 

On his return he found his room, prepared, and his portmai:^teau 
ready, and might have remarked that Mr. Bowls’s countenance, when 
tlie latter conducted him to his apartments, wore a look of gravity, 
wonder, and compassion. But the thought of Mr. Bowls did not enter 
his head. He was deploring the dreadful predicament in which he 
found himself, in a house full of old women, jabbering French and 
Italian, and talking poetry to him. " Beglarly up a tree, by jingo ! ” 
exclaimed the modest boy, who could not face the gentlest of her sex 
— ^not even Briggs — when she began to talk to him ; whereas, put 
him at Iffley Lock, and he could out-slang the boldest bargpraan. 

At dinner, James appeared choking in a white neckcloth, and had 
the honour of handing my Lady Jane down-stairs, while Briggs and 
Mr. Crawley followed afterwards, conducting the old lady, with her 
apparatus of bundles, and shawls, and cushions. Half of Briggs’s 
time at dinner was spent in superintending the invalid’s comfort, and 
in cutting up chicken for her fat spaniel. James did not talk much, 
but he made a point of asking all the ladies to drink wine, and 
accepted Mr. Crawley’s challenge, and consumed the greater part of a 
bottle of champagne which Mr. Bowls was ordered to produce in his 
honour. The ladies having withdrawn, and the two cousins being left 
together, Pitt, the ex-diplomatist, became very Communicative and 
friendly. He asked after James’s career at college — ^what his prospects 
in life were — hoped heartily he would get on ; and, in a word, waS 
frank and amiable. James’s tongue unloosed with the port* and he 
told his cousin his life, his prospects, his debts, his troubles at the 
little-go, and his rows with the proctors, filling* rapidly from the bottles 
before him, and flying from port to madeira with joyous activity. 

“ The chief pleasure which my aunt has,” said Mr. Crawley, filling 
his glass, “ is that people should do as they like in her house. This is 
Liberty Hall, James, and you can’t do Miss Crawley a greater kind- 
ness than to do as you please, and ask for what you will. I know you 
have all sneered at me in the country for being a Tory, Miss Crawley 
is liberal enough to suit any fancy. She is a Eepublican in principle,' 
and despises everything like rank or title.” 

Why are you going to marry an Earl’s daughter 1 ” said James. 

“ My dear friend, remember it is not poor Lady Jane’s fault that she 
is well bom,” Pitt replied, with a courtly air. “ She cannot help being 
a lady. Besides, I am a Tory, you know.” 

Oh, as for that,” said Jim, “ there’s nothing like old blood ; no 
dammy, nothing like it. I’m none of your radicals. I know what it 
U to be a gentleman, dammy. See the chaps in a boat-race ; look at 
the fellers in a fight ; aye, look at a dawg killing rats, — which is it 
wins 1 the good blooded ones. Get some more port. Bowls, old boy, 
whilst I buzz this bottle here. What wiis I a saying ? ” 
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••I tMnk you were speaking of dogs killing rats,” Pitt remarke 
mildly, handing his cousin the decanter to ‘ buzz.’ 

“ Killing rats was I ? Well, Pitt, are you a sporting man ? Do yc 
want to see a dawg as can kill a rat ? If you do, come down with m 
to Tom Corduroy’s, in Castle Street Mews, and I’ll show you such 

bull-terrier as Pooh ! gammon,” cried James, bursting out laughii 

at his own absurdity , — you don’t care about a dawg or rat ; it’s a 
nonsense. I’m blest if I think you know the difference betv/een a dc 
and a duck.” 

“No; by the way,” Pitt continued with increased blandnesa, “ 
was about blood you were talking, and the personal advantages whic 
peo])le derive from patrician birth. Here’s the fresh bottle.” 

“ Blood’s . the word,” said James, gulping the ruby fluid dow 
“Nothing like blood, sir, in bosses, dawgs, and men. Why, only la 
term, just before I was rusticated, that is, I mean just before I h; 
the measles, ha, ha, — there was me and Eingwood of Christchurc 
Bob Eingwood, Lord Cinqbars son, having our beer at the Bell ; 
Blenheim, when the Banbury bargeman offered to fight either of t 
for a bowl of punch. I couldn’t. My arm was in a sling ; could i: 
even take the drag down, — a brute of a mare of mine had fell with i 
only two days before, out with the Abingdon, and I thought my ai 
was broke. Well, sir, I couldn’t finish him, but Bob had his coat c 
at once — ^he stood up to the Banbury man for three minutes, ai 
polished him off in four rounds easy. Gad, how he did drop, sir, ai 
what was it ? Blood, sir, all blood.” 

‘“You don’t drink, James,” the ex-attach6 continued. “In my tin 
at Oxfoni, the men i)assed round the bottle a little quicker than y 
young fellows seem to do.’*' 

“Come, come,” said James, putting his hand to his nose and win 
ing at his cousin with a pair of vinous eyes, “ no jokes, old boy ; 
trying it on on me. You want to trot me out, but it’s no go. In vi 
veritas, old boy. Mara, Bacchus, Apollo virorum, hay ? I wish i 
aunt would send down some of this to the governor ; it’s a precic 
good tap.” 

“ You had better ask her,” Machiavel continued, “ or make the b< 
of your time now. What says the bard, ‘ Nunc vino pellite curas Ci 
ingens iterablmns aiquor,’ ” and the Bacchanalian, quoting the abc 
witii a House of Commons air, tossed off nearly a thimblefull of wi 
with an immense flourish of his glass. 

At the Eectory, when Jhe bottle of port wine was opened af 
dinner, the young ladies had each a glass from a bottle of currant wi 
Mrs. Bute took one glass of port, honest James had a couple common 
but as his father grew very sulky if he made further inroads on 1 
bottle, the good lad generally refrained from trying for more, and si 
’sided either into the currant Avine, or to some private gin-and- water 
the stables, which he enjoyed in the company of the coachman 
his pipe. At Oxford, the quantity of wine was unlimited, < 
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qualitj was inferior : but when quantity and quality united, as at bis 
aunt's house, James showed that he could appreciate them indeed ; 
and hardly needed any of his cousin’s encouragement In draining otf 
the second bottle supplied by Mr. Bowls. 

When the time for coffee came, however, and for a return to the 
ladies, of whom he stood in awe, the young gentleman’s agi'eeable 
frankness left him, and he relapsed into his usual surly liimidity : con- 
tenting himself by saying yes and no, by scowling at Lady Jane, and 
by upsetting one cup of coffee during the evening. 

If he did not speak he yawned in a pitiable manner, and his presence 
threw a damp upon the modest proceedings of the evening, for Miss 
Crawley and Lady Jane at their piquet, and Miss Briggs at her work, 
felt that his eyes were wildly fixed* on them, and were#tineasy under 
that maudlin look, 

“He seems a veiy silent, awk’ward, bashful lad,” said Miss Crawley 
to Mr. Pitt. ^ 

“He is more communicative in men’s society than with ladies.” 
Machiavel drily replied : perhaps leather disappointed that the port 
wine had not made Jim speak more. 

He had spent the early pai't of the next morning in writing home 
to his mother a most floui'ishing account of his reception by* Miss 
Crawley. But ah ! he little knew what evils the day was bringing for 
him, and how shoi-t his reign of favour was destined to be. A cir- 
cumstance which Jim had forgotten — a trivial but fatal circumstance 
— ^liad taken place at the Cribb’s Arms on the night before he had come 
to his aunt’s house. It was no other than this — Jim, who was always 
of a generous disposition, and when in h^s cups especially liospitable, 
had in the course of the night ti-eated the Tutbury champion and tho 
Rottingdean man, and their friends, twice br thrice to the refresliment 
of gin-and-water — so that no less than eighteen glasses of that fluid at 
eight-peuce per glass were charged in Mr. James Crawley’s bill. It 
was not the amount of eight-pences, but the quantity of gin which 
told fatally against poor James’s character, when his aunt’s butler, 
Mr. Bowls, went down at his mistress’s request to pay the young 
gentleman’s bill. The landlord, feaiing lest the account should be 
refused altogether, swore solemnly that the young gent had cousumed 
personally every I'arthing’s worth of the liquor : and Bowls paid the 
bill finally, and showed it on his return home to Mrs. Firkin, who was 
shocked at the frightful prodigality of gin ; and took the bill to Miss 
Briggs as accountant-general ; who thought it her duty to mention the 
circumstance to her principal, Miss Crawley. 

Had he drunk a dozen bottles of claret the old spinster could have 
pardoned him. Mr. Fox and ]Mr. Sheridan drank claret. Gentlemen 
drank claret. But eighteen glasses of gin consumed among boxers in an 
ignoble pot-house — it was an odious crime and not to be pardoned 
rea<iily. Everything went against the lad : ho oaino home perfumed 
trom the stables, whither lie liad been to pay his dog Towzer a visit— 
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and whence he was going to take his friend out for an airing, when ha 
met Miss Crawley and her wheezy Blenheim spaniel, which Towzer 
would have eaten up had not the Blenheim fled squealing to the pro- 
tection of Miss Briggs, while the atrocious master of the bull-dog stood 
laughing at the horrible persecution. 

This day too the unlucky boy’s modesty had likewise forsaken him. 
He was lively and facetious at dinner. During the repast he levelled 
one or two jokes against Pitt Crawley : he drank as much wine as upon 
the previous day ; and going quite unsuspiciously to the drawing- 
i room, began to entertain the ladies there with some choice Oxford 
' stories. He described the different pugilistic qualities of Molyneux 
and Dutch Sara, offered playfully to give Lady Jane the odds upon the 
Tutbury Pet, against the Rottingdean man, or take them, as her Lady- 
ship chose : and crowned the pleasantry by proposing to back himself 
against his cousin Pitt Crawley, either with or without the gloves. 

And that’s a fair offer, my buck,” he said with a loud laugh, slapping 
Pitt on the shoulder, “ and my father told me to make it too, and he’ll 
go halves in the bet, ha, ha ! ” So saying, the engaging youth nodded 
knowingly at poor Miss Briggs, and pointed his thumb over his shoulder 
at Pitt Crawley in a jocular and exulting manner. 

Pitt was not pleased altogether perhaps, but still not unhappy in the 
main. Poor Jim had his laugh out : and staggered across the room 
with his aunt’s candle, when the old lady moved to retire, and offered 
to salute her with the blandest tipsy smile : and he took his own leave 
and went up-stairs to his bed-room perfectly satisfied with himself, and 
T^ith a pleased notion that his aunt’s money would bo left to him in 
preference to his father and all the rest of the family. 

Once up in the bed-room,* one would have thought he could not make 
matters worse ; and yet* *this unlucky boy did. The moon was shining 
very pleasantly out on the sea, and Jim, attracted to the window by 
the romantic appearance of the ocean and the heavens, thought ho 
would fai-ther enjoy them while smoking. Nobody would smell the 
tobacco, he thought, if he cunningly opened the window and kept his 
head and pipe in the fresh air. This he did : but being in an excited 
state, poor Jim had forgotten that his door was open all this time, so 
that the breeze blowing inwards and a fine thorough draft being 
established, the clouds of tobacco were carried down-stairs, and 
arrived with quite undiminished fragrance to Miss Crawley and 
Miss Briggs. 

That pipe of tobacco finished the business : and the Bute- Crawl eys 
never knew how many thousand pounds it cost them.. Firkin rushed 
down-stairs to Bowls who was reading out the I’ire and the Frying 
Pan ” to his aide-de-camp in a loud and ghostly voice. The dreadful 
secret was told to him by Firkin with so frightened a look, that for the 
first moment Mr. Bowls and his young man thought that robbers were 
in the house ; the legs of whom had probably been discovered by the 
woman under Miss Crawley’s bed. When made aw%are of the fact 
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ho^’Qvov — to nisli up-stairs at three steps at a time— -^to enter tlie 
unconscious James’s apartment, calling out, ‘‘ Mr. James,” in a vulce 
stilled with alarm, and to cry, “ For Gawd’s sake, sir, stop that ’are 
pipe,” was the work of a minute with Mr. Bowls. O, Mr. James, v/Lat 
^ave you done,” he said in a voice of the deepest pathos, as he threw the 
implement out of the window. " What ’ave you done, sir, Missis can’t 
abide ’em.” 

‘•Missis needn’t smoke,” said James with a frantic misplaced laugh, 
and thought the whole matter an excellent joke. But his feelings wer8 
very different in the morning, when Mr. Bowls’s young man who 
operated upon Mr. James’s boots, and brought him his hot water to 
shave that beard which he was so ajixiously expecting, handed a note 
in to Mr. James in bed, in the handwriting of Miss Briggs. 

“Bear sir,” it said, “Miss Crawley has passed an exceedingly 
disturbed night, owing to the shocking manner in which the house has 
been polluted by*tobacco ; Miss Crawley bids mo say sh^ regrets that 
she is too unwell to see you before you go — and above all that she ever 
induced you to remove from the ale-house, where she is sure you will 
be much more Comfortable during the rest of your sbiy at Brighton.” 

And herewith honest James’s career as a candidate for his aunt'a ^ 
favour ended. lie had in fact, and without knowing it, done Wliat he 
menaced to do. He had fought his cousin Pitt with the gloves. 

Where meanwhile was he who had been once fii*st favourite for this 
race for money 1 Becky and Bawdon, as we have seen, were come • 
together after Waterloo, and were passing the winter of 1815 at Paris 
in great splendour and gaiety. Rebecca t>r^s a good economist, and 
the price poor Joe Sedley had paid for hen ^'O hoi'ues was in itself 
sufficient to kpep their little establishment afloat for a year, at the 
least ; there was no occasion to turn into money “ my pistols, the same 
which I shot Captain Marker,” or the gold dressing-case, or the cloak 
lined with sable. Becky had it made into a pelisse for herself, in which 
she rode in the Bois de Boulogne to the admiration of all : and you 
should have seen the scene between her and her delighted husband, 
wliomshc rejoined after the army had entered Canibray, and when she 
nnsewed herself, and let out of her dress all those watches, knick 
knacks, bank-notes, checks, and valuables, which she had secreted in 
tlio wadding, previous to her meditated flight from Brussels! Tuftoj 
was charmed, and Rawdon roared with delightful laughter, and sworej 
that she was better than any play he eyer saw, by Jove. And the way' 
in which she jockied Jos, and which she described with infinite fun, 
carried up his delight to a pitch of quite insane enthusiasm. He 
bclioved in his wife as much as the French soldiers in Napoleon. ^ 

Her success in Paris was remarkable. All the French ladies voteiL' 
lier charming. She spoke their language admii’ably. She adopted at 
once their grace, their liveliness, their manner. Her husband was 
stupid certainly — all English are stupid — and, besideg, a dull husband 
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I at Paris is always a point in a lady’s favour. He was tlie heir of Ihc 
* rich and spiritueUe Miss Crawley, whose house had been open to .so 
many of the French noblesse during the emigration. They received the 
Colonel’s wife in their own hotels — “Why,” wrote a great lady to Miss 
Crawley, who had bought her lace and trinkets at the Duchess’s own 
price, and given her many a dinner during the pinching times after the 
Revolution — “ Why does not our dear Miss come to lier nephew and 
niece, and her attached friends in Paris ? All the world raffoles of the 
Planning Mistress and her espikgle beauty. Yes, we -eec in her the 
^ace, the charm, tlie wit of our dear friend Miss Crawley ! The King 
took notice of her yesterday at the Tuilleries, and we are all jealous of 
the attention which Monsieur p^3jp her. If you could have seen the 
spite of a ccAain stupid Miladi Barcacres, (whose eagle-beak and toque 
and feathers may be seen peering over the heads of all assemblies,) 
when Madame, the Duchess of Angouleme, the august daughter and 
companion of kings, desired especially to be prcsented*to Mrs. Crawley, 
as your dear daughter and protegee^ and thanked her in the name of 
France, for all your benevolence towards our unfortunates during their 
exile ! She is of all the societies, of all the balls — of the balls — ^yes — 
of the dances, no ; and yet how interesting and pretty this fair creature 
looks surrounded bj? tlie homage of the men, and so soon to be a mother ! 

> To hear her speak of you, her protectress, her mother, would bring tears 
j to the eyes of ogres. How she loves you ! how wc all love our admir- 
able, our respectable Miss Crawley ! ” 

t Jt is to be feared that this letter of the Parisian great lady did not 
by any niicans advance Mrs. Becky’s interest with her admirable, her 
respectable, relative. On tiie contrary, the fury of the old spinstf ‘as 
j beyond bounds, when sht §)und what was Rebecca’s situation, anu hoav 
j audaciously she had made use of Miss Crawley’s name, to get an e^itrve 
I into Parisian society; Too much shaken in mind and body to compos© 
letter in the Fi'ench language in reply to that of lier correspondent, 
she dictated to Briggs a furious answer in her owm native tongue, 
repudiating Mrs. Rawdon Crawley altogether, and warning the public 
Jo beware of her as a most artful and dangerous person. But as 

Madame the Duchess of X had only been twenty years in England, 

she did not understand a single word of the language, and contented 
herself by informing Mrs. Rawdon Crawley at their next meeting, that 
jBhe had received a charming letter from that cMre ^lees, und that it was 
IfulJ of benevolent things for Mrs. Crawley, who began seriously to have 
/hopes that the spinster would relent. 

Meanwhile, she Avas the gayest and most admired of Englishwomen : 
and had a little European congress on her reception-night. Prussians, 
and Cossacks, Spaniards and English — all the Avorld was at Paris 
during this famous winter: to have seen the stars and cordons in 
Rebecca’s liimible saloon would have made all Baker Street pale with 
. envy. Famous warriors rode by her carriage in the Bois, or crowded 
her modest little box at the Opera. Rawdon was in the highest spinta 
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here were no chins in Paris as yet : there were parties every day at 
Vhj's or Beauvilliers* ; play was plentiful and his luck good. Tufio 
perhaps was sulky. Mrs. Tufto had come over to Paris at her own 
invitationj and hesidos this contrete^nps, there were a score of generala 
now round Becky’s chair, and slie might take her choice of a dozen 
houquets when she wont to the play. Lady Bareacres and the chiefs of 
the English society, stupid and irreproachable females^ wiithed with 
anguish at the success of the little upstart Becky, whoso poisoned jokes 
quivered and rankled in their chaste breasts. But she had all the men(| 
on lier side. She fought the women with indomitable courage, and they| 
could not talk scandal in any tongue but their own. 

So ill ft'ies, pleasures, and prosperity, the winter,, of- I815.r-I6 passed 
away with Mrs. Eawdon Crawley, whtf accommodated heiiself to polite 
life^ as if her ancestors had been people of fashion for centuries past — 
and who from her wit, talent, and energy, indeed merited a ])lace of, ' 
lionour in Vanity Fair. In the early spring of ISIO, Galignani’s 
Journal contained the following announcement in an interesting corner 
of the paper : “ On the 26th of March — ^the Lady of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Crawley, of the Life Guards Green — of a son and heir.” 

This event was copied into the London papers, out of which Miss 
Briggs read the statement to Miss Crawley, at brei^ifast, at Brighton. 
The intelligence, expected as it might have been, caused a crisis in the 
affairs of the Crawley family. The spinster’s rage rose to its height, ,^' 
and sending instantly for Pitt, her nep)hew, and for the Lady Southdown, 
from Brunswick Square, she requested an immediate celebration of the . 
marriage which had been so long pending between the two families. ^ 
And she announced that it was her intention to allow the young 
couple a thousand a year during her lifetime, at the expiration of 
whicli the bulk of her property would be settled upon her nephew and 
her dear niece, Lady J ane Crawley, Waxy came down to ratify the . 
deeds — Lord Southdown gave away his sister — she was married by a i 
Bishop, and not by the Bev. Bartholomew Irons — to the disappointment 
of the irregular prelate. 

When they were married — Pitt would have liked to take a hymeneal 
tour with his bride, as became people of their condition. But the 
affection of the old lady towards Lady Jane had grown so strong, that 
she fairly owned she could not jiatt with her favourite. Pitt and ' 
his wife came therefore, and lived with Mrs. Crawley ; and (greatly to 
the annoyance of poor Pitt, who conceived himsejf a most injured 
character — ^being subject to the humours of his aunt on one side, an/?; 
of his mother-in-law on the other) Lady Southdown, from her neigh-^ 
bouring house, reigned over the whole family=--Pitt, Lady J ane, Miss 
Crawley, Briggs, Bowls, Firkin, and all. She pitilessly dosed them j 
with her tracts and her medicine : she dismissed Creamer, she installed ' 

] ledgers, and soon stripped Miss Crawley of even the semblance of 
.authority. The poor soul grew so timid that she actually left off bully- 
ing Briggs any more, and clung . to her niece, more fond and mozt* 
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tfjrrified every day. Peace to thee, kind and selfish, vain and gcncrona 
old heathen ! — ^\Ve shall see thee no more. Let us hope that liady 
vohe supported her kindly, and led* her with gentle hand out of the 
Dusy struggle of Vanii^ Fair. 


ClIAPTEK XXXV. 

WIDOW AND MOTHER. 

The ne^'?^s of the great fights of Quatre Bras and Waterloo reached 
England at Jhe same time. The ^lazette first published 'the result of 
the two battles ; at which glorious intelligence all England thrilled 
with triumph and fear. Particulars then followed ; and after the 
announcement of the victories came the list of the wounded and the 
slain. Who can tell the dread with which that catafogue was opened 
and read I Fancy, at every village and homestead almost through the 
three kingdoms, the great news coming of the battles of Flanders, and 
the feelings ot exultation and gratitude, bereavement and sickening 
dismay, \vhen the lists of the regimental losses were gone through, 
and it became known whether the dear friend and relative had escaped 
or had fallen. Anybody who will take the trouble of looking back to 
a fde of the newspapers of the time, must, even now, feel at second- 
hand this breathless pause of expectation. The list of casualties are 
. <?a»ried on from day to day : you stop in the midst as in a story which 
jis to be dbntinued in our next. Think what the feelings must have 
'been as those papers follov^cd each other fresh from the press ; and if 
such an interest could bfe fclt in our country, and about a battle where 
but twenty thousand of our people were engaged, think of the condition 
of Europe for twenty years before, where people were fighting, not 
■ by thousands, but by millions ; each one of whom as he struck his 
enemy wounded horribly some other innocent heart far away. 

^ The news which that famous Gazette brought to the Osbornes 
✓ gave a dreadful shock to the family and its chief. The girls indulged 
unrestrained in their grief. The gloom-stricken old father was still 
• more home down by his fate and sorrow. He strove to think that a 
i judgment was on the boy for his disobedience. He dared not own 
that the severity of the sentence frightened him, and that its fulfil- 
ment had come too soon upon his curses. Sometimes a shuddering terror 
struck him, as if he had been the author of the doom which he had 
, called down oh his son. There was a chance before of reconciliation. 
The boy’s wife might have died ; or he might have come back and 
said, Father I have sinned. But there was no hope now. He stood 
ion the other side of the gulf impassable, liaunting his pai'cnt with sad 
He remembered them once before so in a fever, 'when every one 
thought the lad was dying, and he lay on his bed speechless, and 
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gazing with a dreadful gloom. Good God ! how the father clung to 
the doctor then ; and with what a sickening anxiety he followed him : 
what a weight of grief was off his mind when, after the crisis of the 
fever, the lad recovered, and looked at his father once more with eyes 
that recognised him. But now there was no -help or cure, or chance 
of reconcilement : above all, there, were no Iminble words to sootho 
vanity outraged and furious, or bring to fts natural flow the 
poisoned, angry blood. And it is hard to say which pang it "was tha'b 
tore the proud father’s heart most keenly — that his son should have 
gone out of the reach of his forgiveness, or that the apology w^hich his 
own pride expected should have escaped him. 

Whatever his sensations might ha/e been, however, the stern old 
man would have no confidant. He never mentioned his son’s name to^ 
his daughters ; but ordered the elder to place all the females of thel 
establishment in mourning ; and desired that the male servants should’ 
be similarly attired in deep black. All parties and entertainments, of 
course, were to be put off. No communications were made to his 
future son-in-law, whose marriage-day had been fixed ; but there was 
enough in Mr. Osborne s ajipearance to prevent Mr.TBullock from 
making any inquiries, or in any w’ay pressing forw^ard that ceremony. 
Tie and the ladies whispered about it under their voices in the 
drawing-room sometimes, whither the father never came. He re- 
mained constantly in his own study ; the whole front part of the 
liouse beijig closed until some time after the completion of the general 
liioiirning. • • . 

About three weeks after the 18th of June, Mr. Osborne’s^acquaint-. 
ance. Sir William Dobbin, called at Mr. \)sborne’s house in Russell 
Square, with a very pale and agitated faco^ ^nd insisted upon seeing 
tiiat gentleman. Ushered into his room, and after a few words, which 
neither the sjieaker nor the host undei-stood. the former produced from 
au inclosure a letter sealed with a large red seal. “ My son, Major 
Dobbin,” tije Aldennan said, with some hesitation, “ dispatched me a 
letter by an officer of the — th, who arrived in town to-day. My son’s 
letter contains one for you, Osborne.” TJ\e Alderman placed the letter 
on the table, and Osborne stared at him for a moment or two in silence. 
His looks frightened the ambassador, who after looking guiltily for a 
little time at the grief-stricken man, hurried aw’ay without a farther 
word. 

The letter was in George’s well-known bold hand-writing. It was 
thnt one which he had. written before day-break on the 16th of June, 
and just before he took leave of Amelia.' The great red seal was 
emblazoned wdth tha sham coat of arms which Osborne had assumed 
from the Peerage, w ith “ Pax in hello ” for a motto ; that of the ducal 
house with which the vain old man tried to fancy himself connected. The 
hand that signed it would never hold pen or sword more. The very 
seal that sealed it had been robbed fi'om George’s dead body as it lay 
on the field of battle. The father knew nothing of j^his, but sat and 
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I looked at the letter in terrified vacancy. He almost fell when he went 
j to ppen it. 

vH^^ve you ever had a difference with a dear friend ? How his letters, 
written in the period of love and confidence, sicken and rebuke you ! 
What a dreary mourning it is to dwell upon those vehement protests 
of dead affection ! What lying epitaphs they make over the corpse of 
love ! What dark, cruel comments upon Life and Vanities ! Most of 
us have got or written drawers full of them. They are closet-skeletons 
which we keep and shun. Osborne trembled long before the letter 
. from his dead son. 

The poor boy’s letter did not say much. Ho had been too proud to 
acknowledge the tenderness which his heart felt. He only said, that 
' on the eve of a great battle, he wished to bid his father farewell, and 
solemnly to implore his good offices for, the wife — it might be for the 
child — whom he left behind him. He owned with contrition that his 
iiTegularities and extravagance had already wasted a large part of his 
motlicr’s little fortune. He thanked his father for his former generous 
conduct ; and ho promised him, that if he fell on the field or survived 
it, he would act in a manner worthy of the name of George Osborne. 

His English habit, pride, awkwardness perhaps, had prevented him 
from saying more. His father could not see the kiss George had placed 
on the superscription of his letter. Mr. Osborne dropped it with the 
bitterest, deadliest pang of balked affection and revenge. His son was 
still beloved and uiiforgiven, 

• About two months afterwards, however, as the young ladies of the 
family went to church with their father, they remarked how lie took a 
difierent seat from that wlhcli he usually occupied when he chose to 
attend divine woi*ship ; aMd that from his cushion opposite, lie lookeil 
up at the wall over their heads. This caused the young women like- 
wise to gaze in the direction towards which the father’s gloomy eyes 
pointed : and they saw an elaborate monument upon the wall, where 
‘ Britannia was represented weeping over an urn, and a broken sword, 
and a couchant lion, indicated that the piece of sculpture had been 
erected in honour of a deceased w^arrior. The sculptors of those days 
had stocks of such funeral emblems in hand ; as you may sec still on 
the walls of St. Paul’s, which are covered with hundreds of these 
braggart heatlien allegories. There was a constant demand for them 
during the first fifteen years of the present century. 

Under the memorial hi question were emblazoned the well known 
and pompous Osborne arms ; and the inscription said, that the monu- 
ment was “Sacred to'^tlie memory of George Osborne, Junior, Esq., 
late a Captain in his Majesty’s — ^th regiment'oT foot, who fell on the 
18th of June, 1815, ago«l 28 years, while fighting for his king and 
country in the glorious yictoiy of Waterloo. et decorum est pro 

patrid morV 

The sight of that stone agitated the nerves of the sisters so much 
that Mias Maria was compelled to leave the church, Tlie congregation 
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made way respectfully for those sobbing girls clothed in deep black, 
and pitied the stern old father seated opposite the memorial of the dead 
soldier. “ Will he forgive Mrs. George 1 ” the girls said to themselves 
as soon as their ebullition of grief was over. Much conversation 
passed too among the acquaintances of the Osborne family, who knew 
of the rupture between the son and father caused by the former’s mar- 
riage, as to the chance of a reconciliation with ther young widow. 
There were bets among the gentlemen both about Eussell Square and 
in the City. 

If the sisters had any anxiety regarding the possible recognition of 
Amelia as a daughter of the family, it was increased presently, and 
towards the end of the autumn, by th^ir father’s announcenmnt that he 
"was going abroad. He did not say whither, but they •knew at once 
that his steps would be turned towards Belgium, and were aware that 
George’s widow was still in Bmssels. They had pretty accurate news 
indeed of poor Amelia from Lady Dobbin and her daughters. Our 
honest Captain had been promoted in consequence of the death of the 
second Major of the regiment on the field ; and the brave O’Dowd, who 
had distinguished himself greatly here as upon all occasions where 
he had a chance to show his coolness and valour, was a Colonel and 
Companion of the Bath. 

Very many of the brave — tli, who had suffered severely upon both 
days of action, were still at Brussels- in the autumn, recovering of their 
wounds. The city was a vastmilitary hospital for months after the 
great battles ; and as men and officers began to rally from their hurts, 
the gardens and places of jmblic resort swarmed withmaimgd warriors 
old and young, who, just rescued out of death, fell to gambling, and ’ 
gaiety, and love-making, as people of Vqpity Fair will do. Mr. 
Osborne found out some of the — tli easily. Ho knew their uniform 
quite well, and had been used to follow all the promotions and 
exchanges in the regiment, and loved to talk about it and its officers 
as if he had been one of the number. On the day after his arrival at 
Brussels, and as he issued from his hotel, which faced the park, he 
saw a soldier in the well-known facings, reposing on a stone bench iij 
the garden, and went and sate down trembling by the wounded conva- 
lescent man. 

“Were you in Captain Osborne’s company?” ho said, and added,' 
after a pause, “ he was my son, Sir,” 

The man was not of the Captain’s company, but he lifted up his 
unwounded arm and touched his cap sadly and respectfully to the 
haggard broken-spirited gentleman who questioned him. “ The whole ^ 
army didn’t contain a finer or a better officer,” the soldier said. “ The ’ 
sergeant of the Captain’s company (Captain Raymond had it now), was 
in town, though, and was just well of a shot in the shoulder. His 
honour might see him if he liked, who could tell him anything he 
wanted to know about — about the — th’s actions. But his honour had 
seen Major Dobbin, no doubt, the brave Captain’s great friend ; and 



Mrs, Osborne, who was here too, and had been very bad, he heard 
everybody say. They say she was out of her mind like for six weeks 
or more. But your honour knows all about that — and asking your 
pardon ” — the man added. 

\ Osborne put a guinea into the soldier’s hand, and told him he should 
I have another if he would bring the sergeant to the Hotel du Parc ; a 
promise which very soon brought the desired officer to Mr. Osborne’s 
presence. And tlie first soldier went away ; and after telling a comrade 
or two how Captain Osborne’s father was arrived, and what a free- 
handed generous gentleman he was, they went and made good cheer 
with drink and feasting, as long as the guineas lasted which had come 
from the proud purse of the mourning old father. 

In the Sergf‘ant’s company, wh5 *was also just convalescent, Osborne 
made the journey of Waterloo and Quatre Bras, a journey which 
thousands of his countrymen were then taking. He took the Sergeant 
with him in his carriage, and went through both .fields under liis 
guidance. He saw the point of the road where the regiment marched 
into action on the 16th, and the slope down which they drove the 
French cavalry who were pressing on the retreating Belgians. There 
was the spot where the noble Captain cut down the French officer who 
was grappling with the young Ensign for the colours, the Colour- 
Sergeants having been shot down. Along this road they retreated on 
the next day, and here was the bank at which the regiment bivouacked 
under the rain of the night of the 17th. Further on was the position 
which they took and held during the day, forming time after time 
to‘ deceive the charge of the enemy’s horsemen, and lying down 
under shelter of the bank ft;om the furious French cannonade. And 
it was at this declivity when at evening the whole English line received 
the order to advance, as the* enemy fell back after his last charge, that 
the Captain, hurraying and rushing down tlie hill waving his 
sword, received a shot and fell dead. “It was Major Dobbin who 
took back the Captain’s body to Brussels,” the Sergeant said, in a 
low voice, “and had him buried, as your honour knows.” The 
peasants and relic-hunters about the place were screaming round 
the pair, as the soldier told his story, offering for sale all sorts ot 
mementoes of the fight, crosses, and epaulets, and shattered cuirasses, 
and eagles. . 

Osborne gave a sumptuous reward to the Sergeant when he parted 
with him, after having visited the scenes of his son’s last exploits. His 
burial.-place he had already seen. Indeed, he had driven thither imme- 
diately after his arrival at Brussels. George’s body lay in the pretty 
burial-ground of Lacken, near the city ; in which place, having once 
visited it on a party of pleasure, he had lightly expressed a wish to 
have his grave made. And there the young officer was laid by his 
friend, in the unconsecrated corner of the garden, separated by a little 
hedge from the temples and towns and plantations of flowers and 
shrubs, under which the Eoman Catholic dead repose. It seemed a 
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humiliation to old Osborne to think that his son, an English gentleman, 
a Captain in the famous British army, should not be found worthy to 
lie in ground where mere foreigners were buried. Which of us is 
'there can tell how much vanity lurks iu our warmest regard for others, 
and how selfish our love is ? Old Osborne did not speculate much upon 
the mingled nature of his feelings, and how his instinct.and selfishnecs 
were combating together. Ho firmly believed that everything he did 
was right, that he ought on all occasions to have his own ivay — and 
like the sting of a wasp or serpent his hatred rushed out armed and 
poisonous against anything like opposition. He 3 yaa,proud of his 
liatred as of everything else. Always to be right, always to trample 
forward; ' and never to doubt, are not these the great (yialitics with 
which dullness takes the lead in the world 1 
As after the drive to Waterloo, Mr. Osborne’s carriage was nearing 
the gates of the city at sunset, they met another open barouche, in 
which were a cduple of ladies and a gentleman, and by the side of 
which an officer was riding. Osborne gave a start back, and the 
Sergeant, seated with him, cast a look of surprise at his neighbour, as 
he touched his (?hp to the officer, who mechanically returned the salute. 
It was Amelia, with the lame young Ensign by her side, and opposite) 
to her her faithful friend Mrs. O’Dowd. It was Amelia, but how 
changed from the fresh and comely girl Osborne know. Her face 
was white and thin. Her pretty brown hair was parted under 
a widow’s cap — the poor child Her eyes were fixed, and looking 
nowhere. They stared blank in the face of Osborne, as the carriages 
crossed each other, but she did not know him ; nor did he recognise 
her, until looking up, he saw Dobbin ridin^by her ; and then he knew 
who it was. He hated her. He did not knoiv^how much until he saw 
her there. When her carriage had passed on. he turned and stared at 
the Sergeant, with a curse and defiance in his eye. cast at his com- 
panion, who could not help looking at him— as much as to say ‘‘How 
dare look at me 1 Damn you! I do hate her. It is she wno nas 
tumbled my hopes and all iny pride down.” “ Tell the scoundrel to 
drive on quick,” lie shouted with an oath, to the lackey on the box. A 
minute afterwards, a horse came clattering over the pavement behind 
Osborne’s carriage, and Dobbin rode up. His thoughts had been else- 
where as the carriages passed each other, and it w'as not until he had 
ridden some paces forward, that he remembered it was Osborne who 
had just passed liim. Then he turned to examine if the sight of her 
father-ill-law had made any impression on Amelia, but the poor girl 
did not know who had passed. Then William, who daily used to 
accompany her in his drives, taking out his watch, made some excuse 
about an engagement which he suddenly recollected, and so rode off. 
She did not remark that either ; but sate looking before lier, over the 
homely landscape towards the woods in the distance, by which George 
marched away. 

^Mr. Osborne, Mr. Osborne ! ” cried Dobbin, as he rj)de up and held 
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out his hand. Osborne made no motion to take it, but shouted out 
once more and with another curse to his servant to drive on. 

Dobbin laid liis hand on the carriage side. “I will see you, sir,” lie 
said. “ I have a message for you.” 

“ From that woman ? ” said Osborne, fiercely. 

I “ No,” replied the other, “ from your son ; ” at which Osborne fell 
' back into the corner of his carriage, and Dobbin allowing it to pass on, 
rode close behind it, and so through the town until they reached Mr. 
Osborne’s hotel, anil without a word. There he followed Osborne up 
to his apartments. George had often been in the rooms ; they were the 
lodgings which the Crawleys had occupied during their stay in Brussels. 

“ Pray, have you any command^ for me, Captain Dobbin, or, I beg 
your pardon, I should say Major Dobbin, since better men than you are 
dead, and you step into their shoes^^ said Mr. Osborne, in that sai’castic 
tone which he sometimes was pleased to assume. 

“ Better men are dead,” Dobbin replied. “ I wanf to speak to you 
about one.” 

“ Make it short, sir,” said the other with an oath, scowling at his 
visitor. 

“I am here as his closest friend,” the Major resumed, *‘and the 
^ exepi^or of his will. He made it before we went into action. Are you 
‘^^ciware how small his means are, and of the straitened circumstances of 
his widow 1 ” 

I don’t know his widow, sir,” Osborne said. Let her go back to 
her father.” But the gentleman whom he addressed was determined to 
remain iir good temper, and went on without heeding the interruption. 

‘^Do you know, sir, Mi^s. Osboriic’s condition] Her life and her 
reason almost have been rhaken by the blow which has fallen on her. 
Ifc is very doubtful whether she will rally. There is a chance left for 
her, however, and it is about this I came to speak to you. She will be 
a mother soon. Will you visit the parent’s ofience upon the child’s 
head ] or will you forgive the child for poor George’s sake ? ” 

Osborne broke out into a rhapsody of self-praise and imprecations ; — 
by the first, excusing himself to his own conscience for his conduct ; by 
the second, exaggerating the undutifulness of George. No father in all 
England could have behaved more generously to a son, who had rebelled 
against him wickedly. He had died without even so much as confessing 
( he was wrong. Let him take the consequences of his undutifuhiess and 
i folly. As for himself, Mr. Osborne, he was a man of his word. He 
had sworn never to speak to that Avoman, or to recognise her as his 
son’s wife. “ And that’s what you may tell her,” he concluded with an 
oath ; ‘‘ and that’s what I will stick to to the last day of my life.” 

V' There was no hope from that quarter then. The wddow must live oil 
her slender pittance, or on such aid as Jos could give her. “ I might 
tell her, and she would not heed it,” thought Dobbin, sadly : for the 
poor girl’s thoughts were not here at all since her catastrophe, and, 
stupified under ,the pressure of her sorrow, good and evil w^ere alike 
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indifterent to her. So, indeed, were even friendship and kindness. She 
received them both uncomplainingly, and having accepted them, relapsed 
into her grief. 

Suppose some twelve months after the above conversation took place 
to have passed in the life of our poor Amelia. She has spent the first 
portion of that time in a soitow so profound and pitiaBle, that we who 
have been watching and describing some of the emotions of that weak 
and tender heart, must draw back in the presence of the cruel grief 
under which it is bleeding. Tread silently round the hapless couch of 
the poor prostrate soul. Shut gently the door of the dark chamber 
wherein she suffers, as those kind people did who nursed her through 
tlie first months of her pain, and never left her until heaven had sent^, 
her consolation. A day came — of almost terrified delight and wonder 
— when the poor widowed girl pressed a child upon lier breast — a child, 
with the eyes of George who was gone — a little boy, as beautiful as 
cherub. What a miracle it was to hear its first cry ! How she laughed! 
and wept over it — how love, and hope, and prayer woke again in he; 
bosom as the*baby nestled there. She was safe. The dlfctors who 
attended her, and had feared for her life or for her brain, Imd waited 
anxiously for this crisis before they could pronounce that either was 
secure. It was worth the long months of doubt and dread winch the 
persons who had constantly been with her had passed, to see her eyes 
once more beaming tenderly upon them. 

Our friend Dobbin was one of them. It was he who brought, her 
back to England and to her mother’s house ; when Mrs. O’Dowd, 
receiving a peremptory summons from hef Colonel, had been forced to 
quit her patient. To sec Dobbin holding thejiffant, and to hear Amelia’s 
laugh of triumph as she watched him, would have done any man good 
who had a sense of humour. William was the godfather of the child, 
and exerted his ingenuity in the purchase of cups, spoons, pap-boata, 
and corals for this little Christian. 

How his mother nursed him, and dressed him, and lived upon him ; 
how she drove away all nurses, and would scarce allow any hand but ■ 
her own to touch him ; how she considered that the greatest favour she 
could confer upon his godfather. Major Dobbin, was to allow the Major I 
occasionally to dandle him, need not be told here. This child was her] 
being. Her existence was a maternal caress. She enveloped the feeble 
and unconscious creature with love and worship. It was her life which 
the baby drank in from her bosom. Of nights, and when alone, she had 
stealthy and intense raptures of motherly love, such as God’s marvellous, 
care has awarded to the female instinct — joys how far higher imd 
lower than reason — ^blind beautiful devotions which only women’s 
hem-ts know. It was William Dobbin’s task to muse upon these 
movements of Amelia’s, and to watch her heart ; and if Ids love 
made him divine almost all the feelings which agitated it, alas ! he 
oould see with a fatal perspicuity that there wa§ no place there 
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for him. And so, gently, he bore his fate, knowing it, and content to 
bear it. 

I suppose Amelia’s fatlier and mother saw through the intentions of 
the Major, and were not ill-disposed to encourage him ; for Dobbin 
Tisited their house daily, and stayed for hours with them, or with 
Amelia, or with the honest landlord, Mr. Clapp, and his family. lie 
brought, on one pretext or another, presents to evei^body, and almost 
every day ; and went, with the landlord’s little girl, who was rather a 
favourite with Amelia, by the name of Major Sugarplums. It was this 
little child who commonly acted as mistress of the ceremonies to intro- 
duce him to Mrs. Osborne. She laughed one day when Major Sugar- 
plums’ cab drove up to Fulham, an^ he descended from it, bringing out 

J a wooden horse, a drum, a trumpet, and other warlike toys, for Jittle 
Georgy, who was scarcely six months old, and for whom the articles in 
question were entirely prematui'e. 

The child was asleep. “ Hush,” said Amelia, anndyed, perhaps, at 
the creaking of the Major’s boots ; and slie held out her hand ; smiling 
because William could not take it until he Inid rid himself of liis cargo 
of toys. *‘Go down stairs, little Mary,” said he presently to the child; 
^ I want to speak to Mrs. Osborne.” She looked up rather astonished, 
and laid down the infant on its bea, 

I am come to say good-bye, Amelia,” said he, taking her slender 
little white hand gently. 

Good-bye 1 and where are you going ? ” she said, with a smile. 

^ i* SenTl the letters to the agents,” lie said ; ‘‘ they will forward them ; 
for you will write to me, won’t you ? I shall be away a long time.” 

‘‘I’ll write to you about Georgy,” she said. “Dear William, how 
good you have been to him ^ind to me. Look ^.t him, Isn’t he like an 
angel 1 ” 

" The little pink hands of the child closed mechanically round the 
honest soldier’s finger, and Amelia looked up in his face with bright 
maternal pleasure. The cruellest looks could not have wounded him 
more than that glance of hopeless kindness. He bent over the child 
and mother. He could not sneak for a moment. And it was with all 
his strength that he could force himself to say a God bless you. “ God 
bless you,” said Amelia, and held up her face and kissed him. 

“Hush ! Don’t wake Georgy ! ” she added, as William Dobbin went 
to the door with heavy steps. She did not hear the noise of his cab- 
wheels as ho drove away: she was looking at the child, who was 
laugliing in his sleep. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

now TO LIVE WELL ON NOTHING A-TBAR. 

I SUPPOSE there is no man in this Vanity Fair of onrs so little 
observant as not to think sometimes about the worldly affairs of his 
acquaintances, or so extremely charitable as not to wonder how his 
neighbour Jones, or his neighbour Smith, can make both ends meet at 
the end of the year. With the utmost regard for the family, for instance 
(for I dine with them twice or thrice m the season), I cannot but own 
that the appearance of the Jenkinses in the Park, in the large barouche 
with the grenadier footmen, will surprise and mystify me to my dying 
day ; for though J know the equipage is only jobbed, and all the Jenkins 
people are on board-wages, yet those three men and the carriage must 
represent an expense of six hundred a-year at the very least — and 
then there are*j;he splendid dinners, the two boys at Eton, the prize 
governess and masters for the girls, the trip abroad, or to Eastbourne 
or Worthing in the autumn, the annual ball with a supper from 
Gunter’s (who, by the way, supplies most of first-rate dinners which 
J. gives, as I know very well, having been invited to one of them to fill 
a vacant place, when I saw at once that these repasts are very superior 
to the common run of entertainments for which the humbler sort of J.^s 
acquaintances get cards) — who, I say, with the most good-natmed 
feelings in the world, can help wondering ^ow the J enkinses make out 
matters 1 What is Jenkins ? — ^we all know — (Commissioner of the Tape 
and Sealing Wax Office, with 1200^. a-year lor a salary. Had his wife 
a private fortune ? Pooh ! — Miss Flint — one of eleven children of a 
small squire in Buckinghamshire. All she ever gets from her family is 
a turkey at Christmas, in exchange for which she has to board two or 
three of her sisters in the off season ; and lodge and feed her brothers 
when they come to town. How does Jenkins balance his income ? I 
say, as every friend of his must say, How is it that ho has not beei) 
outlawed long since ; and that he ever came back (as he did to the' 
surprise of everybody) last year from Boulogne ? 

“ I ” is here introduced to personify the world in general — the Mrs. 
Grundy of each respected reader’s private circle — every one of whom 
can point to some families of his acquaintance who live nobody knows 
lu)w. Many a glass of wine have we all of us drunk, I have very littlej" 
doubt, hob-and-nobbing with the hospitable giver, and wondering how'f 
the deuce he paid for it. 

Some three or four years after his stay in Paris, when Rawdon 
Crawley and his wife were established in a very small comfortable 
house in Curzon Street, Mayfair, there was scarcely one of the nume- 
rous friends whom they entertained at dinner, tliat did not ask the 
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^^bove question regarding them. The novelist, it has been said before, 
: kno^ everything, and as I am in a situation to be able to tell the 
'^public how Crawley and his wife lived without any income, may I 
entreat the public iicw^spapers which are in the habit of extracting 
portions of the various periodical works now published, not to reprint 
the following exact narrative and calculations — of which I ought, as 
the discoverer (and at some expense, too), to have the benefit. My son, 
I would sa}', were I blessed with a child — ^j’^ou may by deep inquiry and 
constant intercoui'se with him, learn how a man lives comfortably on 
nothing a-year. But it is best not to be intimate with gentlemen of 
this profession, and to take the calculations at second-hand, as you do 
logarithms, for to work them yourself, depend upon it, will cost you 
something considerable. 

On nothing per annum, then, and during a course of some two or 
three 3"ears, of w^hich we can afford to give but a very brief history', 
Crawley and Ids wife lived very happily and comfortobly at Taris. It 
' was in this period that he t|uitted the Guards, and sold out of the army. 
When we find him again, his mustachios and the title of Colonel on his 
card are the only relics of his military profession. ^ , 

It has been mentioned that Rebecca, soon after her arrival in Paris, 
took a very smart and leading position in the society of that capital, 
and was welcomed at some of the most distinguished houses of the 
restored French nobility. The English men of fashion in Paris 
courted her, too, to the disgust of the ladies their wives, who could 
not bear the parveiiue. For some months the salons of the Faubourg 
St.*'*Germain, in wdiich her place was secured, and the splendours 
of the new Court, where, she was received with much distinction, 
delighted, and perhaps- a little intoxicated Mrs. Crawley, who may 
have been disposed during this period of elation to slight the peojfie 
— honest young military men mostly — who formed her husbiind’a 
chief society. 

But the Colonel yawned sadly among the duchesses and great ladies 
of the Court. The old women who plaj^ed ecarte made such a noise 
about a five-franc piece, that it was not worth Colonel Crawley’s wliile 
to sit down at a fcard-table. The wit of their conversation he could not 
appreciate, being ignorant- of their language. And what good could his 
wife get, he urged, by making curtseys every night to a whole circle of 

i Princesses ? He left Rebecca presently to frequent these parties alone ; 
resuming his own simple pursuits and amusements amongst the amiable 
friends of his own choice. 

The truth is, when we say of a gentlemaii that he lives elegantly on 
nothing a-year, we use the word ‘‘nothing” to sigiiify something 
unknown ; meaning, simply, that we don’t know how the gentleman in 
question defrays the expenses of his establishment. Now, our friend 
Ihe Colonel had a great aptitude for all games of chance : and exercising 
himself, as he continually did, with the cards, the dice-box, or the cue, 
it k natural to suppose that he attained a much greater skill in the use 
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of these articles than men can possess who only occasionally handle 
tliem. To use a cue at billiards well is like using a pencil, or a German 
flute, or a small-sword — ^you cannot master any one of these implements 
at first, and it is only by repeated study and perseverance, joined to a 
natural taste, that a man can excel in the handling of either. Now, 
Crawley, from being only a brilliant amateur had grown to bo a 
consummate master of billiards. Like a great general, 5jis genius used 
to rise with the danger, and when the luck had been unfavourable to 
him for a wliole game, and the bets were consequently against him, he 
would, with consummate skill and boldness, make some prodigious hits 
which w'ouhl restore the battle, and come in a victor at the end, to the 
astonishment of everybody — of everybody, that is, who was a stranger 
to his play. Those who were accustomed to see it were ^autious how 
they staked their money against a man of such sudden resources, and 
l)rilliant, and overpowering skill. 

At games of ^'ords he was equally skilful ; for though he would 
constantly lose money at the commencement of an evening, playing so 
carelessly and making such blimders, that new comers were often 
inclined to thiyk meanly of his talent ; yet when roused to action, 
and awakened to caution by rej)cated small losses, it was remarked 
that Crawley’s play became quite different, and that ho was pretty 
sure of beating his enemy thoroughly before the night was over 
Indeed, very few men could say that they ever had the better of him 

His successes were so repeated that no wonder the envious and the\ 
vanquished spoke sometimes with bitterness regarding them. And as 
the i’rench say of the Duke of Wellington, wlio never suffered a dmal, 
that only an astonishing series of lucky accidents enabled hiUi to be an 
invariable winner ; yet even they allow that he cheated at Waterloo, 
and was enabled to win thei^hist great tAc^c: — so it was hinted at 
head-quarters in England, tSat some- foul play must have taken 
place in order to account for the continuous successes of Colonel 
Crawley. % 

Tliougli Frascati’s and the Salon were open at that time in Paris, the 
mania for play was so widely spread, that the public gambling-rooms 
did not suffice for the general ardour, and gambling Vent on in private 
1 louses as much as if there had been no public means for gratifying the 
passion. At Crawley’s charming little reunions of an evening this 
fatal amusement commonly was practised — much to good-natured little 
Mrs. Crawley’s annoyance. She spoke about her husband’s.passion for 
dice with the deepest grief ; she bewailed it to everybody ivlio came to 
her house. She besought the young fellows never, never to touch a 
box ; and when young Green, of the Kifles,* lost a very considerable 
sum of money, Rebecca passed a whole night in teai-s, as the servant 
told the unfortunate young gentleman, and actually went on her knees 
to her husband to beseech him to remit the debt, and burn the 
aekiiowlodgmcnt. How could he % He had lost just as much himself 
to Blackstone of the Hussars, and Count Punter of the Hanoverian 
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Cavalry. Green might have any decent time ; but pay ?— of course he 
■ must pay ; — ^to talk of burning I O U’s was child’s-play. 

Other officers, chiefly young — for the young fellows gatliered round 
Mrs., Crawley — came from her parties with long faces, having dropped 
more or less money at her fatal card-tables. Her_house began to Jiavo 
an unfortunate reputation. The old hands warned the less experienced 
of their danger. Colonel O’Dowd, of the — ^th regiment, one of those 
occupying in Paris, warned Lieutenant Spooney of that corps. A loud 
and violent fracas took place between the infantry-colonel and his lady, 
who were dining at the Caf6 de Paris, and Colonel and Mrs. Crawley, 
who were also taking their meal there. The ladies engaged on both 
’sides. Mrs. O’Dowd snapped her fingers in Mi-s. Crawley’s face, and 
called her Ij^usband no betther< than a black-leg.” Colonel Crawley 
challenged Colonel O’Dowd, C.B. The Commander-in-Chief hearing 
of the dispute sent for Colonel Crawley, who was getting ready the 
same pistols, “ which he shot Captain Marker,” ^ind had such a 
conversation with him that no duel took place. If Eebecca had not 
gone on her knees to General Tufto, Crawley would have been sent 
back to England ; and he did not play, except with ciyiHans, for some 
weeks after. 

But in spite of Rawdon’s undoubted skill and constant successes, it 
became evident to Rebecca, considering these things, that their position 
was but a precarious one, and that, even although they paid scarcely 
anybody, their little capital would end one day by dwindling into zero. 
•• Gambling,” she would say, ‘‘ dear, is good to help your income, but 
j iio^ras an income itself. Some day people may be tired of play, and 
klien where are we?” ^awdon acquiesced in the justice of lier 
opinion ; and in truth he had remarked that after a few nights of his 
little suppers, &c., gentlemen were tired of play with him, and, in spite 
of Rebecca’s charms, did not present themselves very eagerly. 

Easy and pleasant as their life at Paris was, it was after all only an 
idle dalliance and amiable trifling ; and Rebecca saw that she must 
, push Rawdon’s fortune in their own country. She must get him a 
place or appointment at home or in the colonies ; and she determined 
to make a move upon England as soon as the way could be cleared for 

I her. As a first step she had made Crawley sell out of the Guards, and 
go on half-pay. His function as aide-de-camp to General Tufto had 
ceased previously. Rebecca laughed in all companies at that officer, at 
his toupee (which he mounted on coiuing to Paris), at his waistband, 
at his false teeth, at his pretensions to be a lady-killer above all, and 
his absurd vanity in fancying every woman whom he came near was in 
love with him. It was to Mrs. Brent, the beetle-browed wife of 
Mr. Commissary Brent, to whom the General transferred his attentions 
now — his bouquets, his dinners at the restaurateurs, his opera-boxes, 
and bis knick-knacks. Poor Mrs. Tufto was no more happy tlian before, 
and had still to pass long evenings alone with her daughters, knowing 
♦hat her General was gone off scented and curled to stand behind 
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Mrs. Breut’s chair at the play. Becky had a dozen admirers in his 
place to be sure ; and could cut her rival to pieces with her wit. But 
as we have said, she was growing tired of this idle social life ; opera- 
boxes and restaurateur-dinners palled upon her : nosegays could not be 
laid by as a provision for future years : and she could not live upon 
knick-knacks, laced handkerchiefs, and kid gloves. She felt the frivolity 
ofjdea^ure^ and longed for more substantial benefits. • 

Jtt tliis juncture news arrived which was spread among the many 
creditors of the Colonel at Paris, and which caused them great 
satisfaction. Miss Crawley, the rich aunt from whom he expected \ 
his immense inheritance, was dying ; the Colonel must haste to her 
bed-side. Mrs. Crawley and her child would remain behind until he 
came to reclaim them, lie departed for Calais, ?Lnd hawing reached 
that place in safety, it might have been supposed that he went to 
Dover ; but instead he took the Diligence to Dunkirk, and thence 
travelled to Brussels, for which place ho had a former predilection. 
Tlie fact is, he owed more money at London than at Paris ; and he 
preferred the quiet little Belgian city to either of the more noisy 
capitals. 

Her aunt was dead. Mrs. Crawley ordered the most intense 
mourning for herself and little Eawdon. The Colonel was busy 
arranging the affairs of the inheritance. They could take the premier 
now, instead of the little entresol of the hotel which they occupied, 
Ml’S. Crawley and the landlord had a consultation about the new 
hangings, an amicable wrangle about the carpets, and a final adjustment 
of everything except the bill. She went off in one of his carriages rii^r 
French lonne. with her ; the child by her side \ the admirable landlord and 
landlady smiling farewell to her from the gate. General Tufto was furious 
when he heard she was gone, and Mrs. Brent*furious with him for being 
furious ; Lieutenant Spooney was cut to the heart j and the landlord 
got ready his best apartments previous to the return of the fascinating 
little woman and her husband. He »errid the trunks which she left in 
his charge with the greatest care. They had been especially recom- 
mended to him by Madame Crawley. They w’ere not, however, found 
to be particularly valuable when opened some time after. 

But before she w’cnt to join her husband in tho Belgic capital, 
Mrs. Crawley liiade an expedition into England, leaving behind 
her her little son upon the continent, under the care of her French 
maid. 

The parting between Rebecca and tlie little Rawdon did not cause 
either party much pain. She had not, to say truth, seen mucli of the 
young gentleman since his birth. After the amiable fashion of French! 
mothers, she had placed him out at nurse in a village in the neighbour-i 
hood of Paris, where little Raw don passed the first months of his life,- 
not unhappily, with a numerous family of foster-brothers in wooden 
shoes. His father would ride over many a time to see him here, and 
the elder Rawdon ’s paternal heart glow'ed to see liim rosy and dirty 
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shouting lustily, and happy in the making of mud-pies under the 
superintendence of tlie gardener’s wife, his nurse. 

. Eebecca did not care much to go and see the son and heir. Once ho 
• «fK)iled a new dove-coloured pelisse of hers. He preferred his nurse’s 
. j&aresses to his mamma’s, and when finally he quitted that jolly nurse 
and almost parent, he cried loudly for hours. He was only consoled by 
his mother’s promise that he should return to his nurse the next day; 
indeed the 2 iui*se herself, who probably would have been pained at tlie 
parting too, was told that the child would immediately be restored to 
her, and for some time awaited quite anxiously his return. 

In fact, our friends may be said to have been among the first of that 
brood of hardy English adventurers who have subsequently invaded the 
f Continent, and swindled in all tlie*capitals of Europe. The respect in 
those happy days of 1817-18, was very great for the wealth and liononr 
of Eritons. They had not then learned, as I am told, to haggle for 
bargains with the pertinacity which now diFitinguiphes them. The 
great cities of Europe had not been as yet open to the enterprise of our 
rascal_s. And whereas, there is now hardly a town of France or Italy 
in which you shivll.not see some noble countryman of our own, with 
tliat happy swagger and insolence of demeanour which we carry every- 
r where, swindling inn-landlords, passing fictitious cheques upon credulous 
bankers, robbing coachmakers of their carriages, goldsmiths of their 
^ trinkets, easy travellers of their money .at cards,— even public libraries 

I of their books ; — thirty yeara ago you needed but to be a Milor Anglais, 
travelling in a private carriage, and credit was at. your hand wherever 
you chose, to seek it, and gentlemen, instead of cheating were cheated. 
It was not for some weeks after the Cmwleys’ departure that the 
landlord of the hotel vjhich they occupied during their residence at 
Paris, found out the losses which he had sustained : not until Madame 
; Marabou, tlie milliner, made repeated visits with her little bill for articles 
supplied to Madame Crawley ; not until Monsieur Didelot from Boule 
^ d’Or ill the Palais Poyal had asked half-a-dozen times wlicther cette 
• charmante Miladi who had bought watches and bracelets of him was de 
- fetour. It is a fact that even tlie poor gardener’s wife, who had nursed 
Madame’s child, was never paid after the first six months for that 
supply of the milk of human kindness with which she had furnished 
. the lusty and liealthy little Rawdon. No, not even the nurse was paid 
— the Crawleys were in too great a hurry to remember their trilling 
debt to her. As for the landloril of the hotel, his curses against the 
English nation were violent for the rest of his natural life. He asked 
all travellers whether they knew a certain Colonel Lor Crawley — avec 
sa femme — unc petite dame,tres spirituelle. A/i, Mosieur he would 
add — ^'ils m'ont affreusement wfe” It was melanclioly to hear his 
accents as lie spoke of that catastrojihe. 

Rebecca’s object in her journey to London was to eflect a kind of 
compromise with her husband’s numerous creditors, and by oifering 
tlicui a dividend of nincpcncc or a shilling in the pound, to secure a 
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return for him into liis own country. It does not become us to trace 
the steps wliich she took in the conduct of this most difficult negotiation ; 
but, having shown them to their satisfaction, that the sum which she 
was empowered to offer was all her husband’s available capital, and 
having convinced them that Colonel Crawley would prefer a perpetual 
retirement on the continent to a residence in this country with liis 
debts unsettled ; having proved to them that there waft no possibility 
of money accruing to him from other quarters, and no earthly chance 
of their getting a larger dividend tlian that which she was empowered 
to offer, she brought the Colonel’s creditors unanimously to accept her'^ 
proposals, and purchased with fifteen hundred pounds of ready money, 
more thim ten times that amount of debts. 

Mi*s. Crawley employed no lawyer ia the transaction. The matter was 
so simple, to have or to leave, as she justly observed, that she made the 
lawyers of the creditors themselves do the business. AjkI Mr. Lewis 
representing Mr .^Davids, of Eed Lion* Square, and Mr. Moss acting for 
Mr. Manaaseh of Cursitor Street (chief creditors of the Colonel’s), com- 
plimented his lady upon the brilliant way in which she did business, ' 
and declared tJji^t there was no professional man who could beat her. 

Eebecca received their congratulations with perfect modesty ; ordered 
a bottle of sherry and a bread cake to the little dingy lodgings where 
she dwelt, while conducting the business, to treat the enemy’s lawyers : 
shook hands with them at parting, in excellent good-humour, and 
returned straightway to the continent, to rejoin her husband and son, 
and acquaint the former with the glad news of Ids entire libcra ^o n, 
As for the latter, he had been considerably neglected during hi^ mother’s 
absence by Mademoiselle Genevieve, her Frtnch maid ; for that young 
woman, contracting an attachment for a soldier Jp the garrison of Calais, 
forgot her charge in the society of this militaire^ and little Eawdon 
very narrowly escaped drowning on Calais sands at this period, where 
the absent Genevieve had left and lost him. 

And so. Colonel and Mrs. Crawley came to Loudon : and it is at their ' 
house in Curzon Street, May Fair, that they really showed the skill 
which must be possessed by those who would live on the resources 
above-named. 


CHAPTEE XXXVII. 

THE SUBJECT CONTINUED. ' 

In the first place, and as a matter of the greatest necessity, we are 
bound to describe how a house may be got for nothing a-year. These 
mansions are to be had either unfurnished, where, if you have credit 
with Messrs. Gillows or Bantings, you can get them splendidly monties 
and decorated entirely according to your own fancy ; or they are to be 
let furnished ; a less troublesome and complicated armn^jement to 1^3 ost 
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parties. It was so that Crawley and liis wife preferred to hire their 
house. 

Before ]Mi\ Bowls came to preside over Miss Crawley’s house and 
cellar in Pai*k Lane, that lady had had for a butler, a Mr. Haggles, who 
was bom on the fiimily estate of Queen’s Crawley, and indeed was a 
younger son of a gardener there. By good conduct, a handsome person 
and calves, and’a grave demeanour, Baggies rose from the knife-board 
to the foot-board of the carriage ; from the foot-board to the butler’s 
pantry. When he had been a certain number of years at the head of 
Miss Crawley’s establishment, where h^Q^ had had good wages, fat per- 
quisites, and plenty of opportunities of saving, he announced that he 
was about to contract a matrimonial alliance with a late cook of 
Miss Crawley’s, who had subsisted in an honourable manner by the 
exercise of a mangle, and the keeping of a small green shop in the 
neighbourhood. The truth is, that the ceremony had been clandestinely 
performed some years back; although the news Mr. Baggies’ 
marriage was first brought to Miss Crawley by a little boy and girl of 
seven and eight years of age, whose continual presence in the kitchen 
had attracted the attention of Miss Briggs. 

Mr. Baggies then retired and personally undertook the superintendence 
of the small shop and the greens. He added milk and cream, eggs and 
country fed pork to his stores, contenting himself, whilst other retired 
butlers were vending spirits in pubhe-houses, by dealing in the simplest 
country produce. And having a good connection amongst the butlers 
in^the neighbourhood, and a snug back parlour where he and 
Mrs. Baggies received them, his milk, cream, and eggs got to be 
’ adopted by many of the efraternity, and his profits increased every 
year. Year after year , he quieily and modestly amassed money, and 
when at length that snug and complete bachelor’s residence at No. 201, 
Curzon Street, May Fair, lately the residence of the Honourable 
Frederick Deuceace, gone abroad, with its rich and appropriate furniture 
by the first makers, was broug ht to the hammer, who should go in and 
purchase the lease an3 furnltmre'bTtHe House but Charles Baggies? A 
part of the money he b.orrowed, it is true, and at rather a high interest, 
from a brother butler, I'ut the chief part he paid down, and it was with 
no small pride that Iklrs. Baggies found herself sleeping in a bed of 
caiwed mahogany, willi silk curtains, with a prodigious cheval glass 
opposite to her, and a wardrobe which would contain her, and Baggies, 
and all the family. 

Of course, they did not intend to occupy permanently an apartment 
so splendid. It was in order to let the house again that Baggies 
purchased it. As soon as a tenant was found, he subsided into tho 
greengrocer’s shop once more ; but a happy thing it was for him to 
walk out of that tenement and into Curzon Street, and there survey his 
house — his own house — with geraniums in the window and a carved 
bronze knocker. The footman occasionally lounging at the area railing, 
treated him with respect ; the cook took her green stuff at his house and 
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called him Mr, Landlord ; and there was not one thing the tenants 
did, or one dish which they had for dinner, that Haggles might not 
know of, if he liked. 

He was a good man ; good and happy. The house brought him in sc 
handsome a yearly income, that he was determined to send Ids children 
to good schools, and accordingly, regardless of expen^se, Charles v/as 
sent to boarding at Dr. Swishtail’s, Sugar-cane Lodge, and little Matilda 
to Miss Peckover’s, Laurentinum House, Clapham. 

Baggies loved and adored the Crawley family as the author of all his 
prosperity in life. He had a silhouette of his mistress in his back shop, 
and a drawing of the Porter’s Lodge at Queen’s CraAvley, done by that 
spinster herself in India ink — and*the only addition he made to the 
decorations of the Curzon Street House was a print of Queen’s Crawley 
in Hampshire, the seat of Sir AValpole Crawley, Baronet, who was 
represented in a gilded car drawn by six white horses, and passing by a 
lake covered with swans, and barges coy'taining ladies in hoops, and 
musicians with flags and periwigs. Indeed Baggies thought there was 
no such palace in all the Avorld, and no such august family. 

As luck woild have it, Baggies’ house in Curzon Street was to let 
when BaAvdon and his Avifo returned to London. The Colonel knew it 
and its owner quite well ; the latter’s connexion with the Crawley 
family had been kept up constantly, for Baggies helped IMr. Bowls 
whenever Miss CraAvley received friends. And the old man not only 
let his house to the Colonel, but officiated as his butler whenever he 
had company ; Mrs. Baggies operating in the kitchen beloABr-* and 
sending up dinners of which old Miss Crawley herself might have 
approved. This Avas the way, then, Crawfey got his house for nothing ; 
for though Baggies had to pay taxes and mfres, and the interest of the 
mortgage to the brother butler ; and the insurance of his life ; and the 
charges for his children at school ; and the value of the meat and 
drink which his own family — and for a time that of Colonel CraAvley 
too — consumed ; and though the poor wretch was utterly ruined by the 
transaction, his children being flung on the streets, and himself driven 
into the Fleet Prison : yet somebody must pay even for gentlemen Avho 
live for nothing a-year — and so it Avas this unlucky Baggies was made 
the representative of Colonel CraAvley’s defective capital. 

I wonder how many families are driven Jo roguery and to ruin by 
great practitioners in Crawley’s Avay ? — how many great noblemen rob 
their petty tradesmen, condescend to swindle their poor retainers out 
of wretched little sums, and cheat for a few ’shillings ? When we reaiL 
that a noble nobleman has left for the continent, or that another noble 
nobleman has an execution in his house — and that one or other owe 
six or seven millions, the defeat seems glorious eA^en, and Ave respect 
the victim in the vastiiess of his ruin. But who pities a poor barber ■ 
who can’t get his money for powdering the footmen’s heads ; or a poor 
carpenter who has ruined himself by fixing up ornaments and pavilions 
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patronises, and who has pledged all he is worth, and more, to get the 
liveries ready, which my lord has done him the hononr to bespeak 1 
—When the great house tumbles down, these miserable wretches fall 
under it unnoticed : as they say in the old legends, before a man goes 
to the devil himself, he sends plenty of other souls thither. 

Bawdon and his wife generously gave their j^atronage to all such of 
Miss Crawley’s tradesmen and purveyors as chose to serve them. Some 
were willing enough, especially the poor ones. It was wonderful to see 
the pertinacity with which the witsherwoman from Tooting brought 
the cart every Saturday, and lier bills week after week. Mr. Baggies 
himsedf had to supply the green-groceries. The bill for servants’ 
porter at the Fortune of War public house is a curiosity in the chro- 
nicles of becrl Every servant also was owed the greater part of his 
wages, and thus kept wy* perforce an interest in the house. Nobody 
in f ict was paid. Not the blacksmith who opened the lock ; nor the 
glazier wh6“Tnended the pane ; nor the jobber who let the carriage; 
nor the groom who drove it ; nor the butcher who provided the leg 
of mutton ; nor the coals which roasted it ; nor the cook who basted 
it ; nor the servants who eat it : and this I am giveiT to understand 
is not unfrcquently the way in which peopl^JLiye elegantly on nothing 
a-year. 

f In a little town such things cannot be done without remark. We 
know there the quantity of milk our neighbour takes, and espy the 
joint or the fowls which are going in for his dinner. So, prol:)ably, 
200 202 in Curzon Street might know what was going on in the 

house between them, the servants communicating through the area- 
railings ; but Crawley and tfis wife and his friends did not know 200 
and 202. When you caino to 201 there was a hearty welcome, a hind 
smile, a good dinner,, and a jolly shake of the liand from the host tind 
hostess there, ^st for all the world, as if they had been undisputed 
masters of three or four thousand a-year — and so they were, not in 
money, but in produce and labour — if they did not pay for the mutton, 
they had it ; if they did not give bullion in exchange for their wine, 
how should we know ? Never was better claret at any man’s table 
than at honest Bawdon’s ; dinners more gay and neatly served. His 
drawing rooms were the prettiest, little, modest salons conceivable : 
they were decorated with the greatest taste, and a thousand knick- 
knacks from Paris, by Bebecca : and when she sate at her piano trill- 
ing songs with a lightsome heart, the stranger voted himself in a 
,b'ttle paradise of domestic comfort, and agreed that if the husband was 
rather stupid, the wife was charming, and the dinners the pleasantest 
in the world. 

Bebecca’s wit, cleverness, and flijjpancy, made her speedily the vogue 
in London among a certain class. You saw demure chariots at her 
door, out of which stepped very great people. You beheld her carriage 
in the park, surrounded by dandies of note. The little box in the 
third tier of the Qpera was crowded with heads constantly changing | 
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but it must be confessed that the ladies held aloof fi'p^a Jier, and that 
tlieiu doors were shut to our little adventurer. 

With regard to the world of female fashion and its customs, the 
present writer of course can only speak at second hand. A man can 
no more penetrate or understand those mysteries than he can know 
what the ladies talk about wlien they go up stairs afte^* dinner. It is 
only by inquiry and perseverance, that one sometimes gets hints of 
those secrets ; and by a similar diligence every person who treads the 
Pall Mall pavement and frequents the clubs of this metroi^olis, knows, 
either through his own experience or through some acquaintance with 
whom he plays at billiards or shares the joint, something about the 
.goiitccl world of Loudon, and how, ajv there are men (sugh as Itawtlop" 
Crawley, whose position we mentioned before,) who cut a good figure- 
to the eyes of the ignorant world and to the api)rentices in the Park, 
who behold them consorting wdth the most notorious dandies there, so 
there are ladies, w'ho may bo called men’s women, being welcomed 
(mtirely by all tlie gentlemen, and cut or 'sTlghted by all their wives. 
Mrs. Pirebrace is of this sort ; the lady Avith tlio beautiful fair ringlets 
whom you see every day in Hyde Park,^urroimded by the greatest 
and most famous dandies of this empire. “ !Rfrs. Itockwood is another, 
whose parties are announced laboriously in the fashionable news-papers, 
and with whom you see that all sorts of ambassadors and gr^at noble- 
men dine ; and many more might be mentioned had they to do with 
the history at present in hand. But while simple folks wdio are out of 
the world, or couutry people with a taste for the genteel, behold^-these 
ladies in their seeming glory in public plj,ces, or envy them from afar 
olF, persons who are better instructed could inform them that these 
envied ladies have no more chance of esftablishing themselves in 
“ society,” than the benighted squire’s wife in Somei*setshire, who 
reads of their doings in the Morning Pont. Men living about London | 
are aware of these awful truths. You hear how pitilessly m;iny ladies j 
of seeming rank and wealth are excluded from this “society.” The’ 
frantic efforts w hich they make to enter this circle, the mcanuesses to 
which they submit, the insults which they undergo, are matters 
of wonder to those who take human or womankind for a study ; 
and tlie pursuit of fashion under difficulties would be a fine theme 
for any very great person who had the wit, the leisure, and the 
knowledge of the English language necessary for the compiling of such 
a history. 

Now the few female acquaintances whom Mrs. Crawley had know-j^ 
abroad, not only declined to visit her w^hen she came to this side of 
the channel, but cut her severely when they met in public places. It 
w as curious to see how the great ladies forgot her, and no doubt not 
altogether a pleasant study to Rebecca. When Liidy Bareacres met 
her in the w^aiting-room at the Opera, she gathered her daughters * 
about her as if they would be contaminated by a touch of Becky, and 
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lior little enemy. To stare Becky out of countenance required a 
severer glance than even the frigid old Bareacres could shoot out of 
lier dismal eyes. When Lady de la Mole, who had ridden a score of 
times by Becky’s side at Brussels, met Mrs. Crawley’s open carriage 
in Hyde Park, her Ladyship was quite blind, and could not in the least 
recognise her former friend. Even Mrs. Blenkinsojp, the banker’s wife, 
cut her at church. Becky went regularly to cliurcn now ; it was edify- 
jing to see lier enter there with Eawdon by her side, carrying a couple 
■> of large gilt prayer-books, and afterwards going through the ceremony 
with the gravest resignation. 

Eawdon at first felt very acutely the slights which were passed upon 
his wife, and, was inclined to gloomy and savage. He talked of 
calling out the husbands or brothers of every one of the insolent 
women who did not pay a proper respect to his wife ; and it was only 
by the strongest commands and entreaties on her pp,rt, that he was 
brought into keeping a decent behaviour. “You can’t shoot me into 
society,” she said, good-naturedly. “Eemember, my dear, that I was but 
a governess, and yoii, you poor silly old man, have the. worst reputa- 
tion for debt, and dice, and all sorts of wickedness. We shall get quite 
as many friends as we want by and by, and in the mean while you 
I must be a good boy, and obey your schoolmistress in everything she 
I tells you to do. When we heard that your aunt had left almost every- 
thing to Pitt and his wife, do you remember what a rage you were in 1 
You would have told all Paris, if I had not made you keep your 
tertfpcT, and where would you have been now ? — in prison at Ste.P61agio 
for debt, hnd not establisl|ed in London in a handsome house, with 
every comfort about you — you were in such a fury you were ready to 
murder your brother, yod vVicked Cain you, and what good would have 
come of remaining angry ? All the rage in the world won’t get us 
your aunt’s money ; and it is much better that we should be friends 
with your brother’s family than enemies, as those foolish Butes are. 
When your father dies. Queen’s Crawley will be a pleasant house for 
[ you and me to pass the winter in. If we are ruined, you can carve 
and take charge of the stable, and I can be a governess to Lady Jane’s 
children. Euined ! fiddlededee ! I will get you a good place before 
^ that ; or Pitt and his little boy will die, and we will be Sir Eawdon 
and my lady. While there is life, there is hope, my dear, and I 
intend to make a man of you yet. Who sold your horses for you ? 
Who paid your debts for you ? ” Eawdon was obliged to confess that 
'i:e owed all these benefits to his wife, and to trust himself to her 
^ guidance for the future. 

Indeed, when Miss Crawley quitted the world, and that money for 
•^Vhich all her relatives had been fighting so eagerly was finally left to 
Pitt, Bute Crawley, who found that only five thousand pounds had 
been left to him instead of the twenty upon which he calculated, was 
in such a fury at his disappointment, that he vented it in savage abuse 
upon his nephew ; and fee quarrel always rankling between them 
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ended in an utter breach of intercourse. Eawdon Crawley’s conduct, 
on the other hand, who got but a hundred pounds, was such as to 
astonish his brother and delight his sister-in-law, who was disposed to 
look kindly upon all the members of her husband’s family. He wrote 
to his brother a very frank, manly, good-humoured letter from Paris. 
He was awai’e, he said, that by his own marriage he had forfeited his 
aunt’s favour ; and though he did not disguise his disappointment that 
she should have been so entirely relentless towards him, he was glad 
that the money was still kept in their branch of the family, and 
heartily congratulated his brother on his good fortune. He sent his 
affectionate remembrances to his sister, and hoped to have her good- 
will for Mrs. Eawdon ; and the lejter concluded with a postscript to 
Pitt in the latter lady’s own hand-writing. She, too, begged to join in 
her husband’s congratulations. She should ever remember Mr. Craw- 
ley’s kindness to her in e«arly days when she was a friendless orphan, 
the instructres^'of his little sisters, in whose welfare she still took the 
tenderest interest. She wished him every happiness in his married 
life, and, asking his permission to offer her remembrances to Lady 
Jane (of whb^ goodness all the world informed her), she hoped 
that one day she might be allowed to present her little boy to his 
uncle and aimt, and begged to bespeak for him their good-will and 
protection. 

Pitt Crawley received this communication very graciously — more 
graciously than Miss Crawley had received some of Rebecca’s previous 
expositions in Eawdon’s hand-writing ; and as for Lady Jafiip, she 
was so charmed with the letter, that she expected her husband would 
instantly divide her aunt’s legacy into twd equal portions, and send off 
one-half to his brother at Paris. • • 

To her ladyship’s surprise, however, Pitt declined to accommodate 
his brother with a cheque for thirty thousand pounds. But he made 
Eawdon a handsome offer of his hand whenever the latter should come 
to England and choose to take it ; and, thanking Mi's. Crawley for her 
good opinion of himself and Lady Jane, he graciously pronounced 
his willingness to take any opportunity to serve her little boy. 

Thus an almost reconciliation was brought about between the 
brothers, when Eebecca came to town Pitt and his wife were hot in 
Lmidon. Many a time she drove by the old door in Park Lane to 
see whether they had taken possession of Miss Crawley’s house there. 
But the new family did not make its appearance ; it was only through 
Haggles that she heard of their movements — how Miss Crawle^ 
domestics had been dismissed with decent gratuities, and how Mr. Pitt 
had only once made his appearance in London, when he stopped for 
a few days at the house, did business with his lawyers there, and sold 
off all Miss Crawley’s Fi'ench novels to a bookseller out of Bond 
Street. Becky had reasons of her own which caused her to long 
for the arrival of her new relation. “When Lady Jane comes,” 
thought she, “ she shall be my sponsor in London society ; and as for , 
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the women ! bah ! the women will ask me when they find the men 
want to see me.” 

An article as necessary to a lady in this position as her Brougham 
or her bouquet, is her companion. I have always admired the way in 
which the tender creatures, w’ho cannot exist without sympathy, hire 
an exceedingly*^ plain friend of their own sex from whom they are 
almost inseparable. Tlie sight of that inevitable woman in her faded 
gown seated behind her dear friend in the opera-box, or occupying the 
back seat of tlie barouche, is always a wholesome and moral one to me, 
as jolly a reminder ns that of the Death’s-head which figured in the 
repasts of Egyptian hon-vivants^ «, .strange sardonic memorial of Vanity 
Fair. What '/ — even battered, brazen, beautiful, conscienceless, heart- 
less, Ml'S. Firebrace, wliose father died of her shame : even lovely, 
daring, Mrs. Mantrap, who will ride at any fence which any man in 
England will take, and who drives lier greys in the Park, while her 
mother keeps a huxter’s stall in Bath still ; — even those who are so 
bold, one might fancy they could face anything, dare, not face the 
wojpM without a female friend. They must have somebody to cling to, 
^the affectionate creatures ! And you will hardly see thenTTn any 
public place without a shabby companion in a dyed silk, sitting some- 
where in the shade close behind them. 

“ Kawdon,” said Becky, very late one night, as a party of gentlemen 
were seated round her crackling drawing-room fire (for the men c^ie 
to hwi house to finish the night ; and she had ice and coffee for tlSn, 
the best itt London) : ‘‘I must have a sheep-dog.” 

A what 1 ” said Eawdbn, looking up from au ecartt table. 

“A sheep-dog?” said' young Lord Southdown. “My dear Mrs. 
Crawley, what a fancy ! Why not have a Danish dog ? I know of 
one as big as a camel -leopard, by Jove. It would almost pull your 
Brougham. Or a Persian grey-hound, eh ? (I propose, if you please) ; 

\ or a little pug that would go into one of Lord Steyne’s snuff-boxes ] 
There’s a man at Bays water got one with such a nose that you might, 
— I mark the king and play, — that you might hang your liat on it.” 

“ I mark the trick,” Eawdon gi’avely said. He attended to his game 
commonly, and didn’t much meddle with the conversation except w'hen 
it was about horses and betting. 

a -wiiat can you want With a shepherd’s dog 1 ” the lively little South- 
-^'"down continued. 

I mean a moral sheplierd’s dog,” said Becky, laughing, and looking 
r "up at Lord Ste3me. 

“ What the devil’s that 1 ” said his Lordship, 
f “A dog to keep the wolves off me,” Bebecca continued. “A com- 
f panion.” 

“Dear little ^innocent lamb, you want one,” said the Marquis ; and 
his jaw thrust out, and he began to grin hideously, his little eyes leering 
towards Bebecca, 
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The great Lord_of^tejne was standing by the fire sipping coffee. 
The fire crackled and blazed pleasantly. There was a score of candles 
sparkling round the mantelpiece, in all sorts of quaint sconces, of gilt 
and bronze and porcelain. They lighted up Rebecca’s figure to admi- • 
ration, as she sate on a sofa covered with a pattern of gaudy flowers. 
She was in a pink dress, that looked as fresh as_a rose ; her dazzling! 
white arras and shoulders were half covered, with a fliin hazy scarf 
through wliich they sparkled ; her hair hung in curls round her neck ; 
one of her little feet peeped out from the fresh crisp folds of the silk : 
the prettiest little foot in the prettiest little sandal in the finest silk 
stocking in the world. 

The candles lighted up Lord Steyiie’^ shining bald head, which was 
fringed with red hair. Ho had thick bushy eyebrow^ with little 
twinkling bloodshot eyes, surrounded by a thousand wrinkles. His jaw 
was underhung, and when he laughed, two white Iraclj^tjefith protruded 
themselves and gtistened savagely in the midst of the grin. He had 
been dining with royal personages, and wore liLs garter and ribbon. 
A short man was his lordship, broad-chested, and 1^0Av4egged, but 
proud of the filiviness of his foot and ancle, and always caressing his 
garter-knee. 

"And so tlie Shepherd is not enough,” said he, "to defend his 
lambkin ? ” i 

“The Sliepherd is too fond of playing at cards and going to his clubs,” | 
answered Becky, laughing. ' 

“ ’^ad, what a debauched Corydon I ” said my lord — what a lufipth 
for a ])ipe ! ” , 

" 1 take your three to two ; ” here said RaVdon, at the card-table. 
"Hark at Mclibraus,” snarled the noble jy^arquis ; " he’s pastorally 
occupied too : he’s shearing a Southdown. What an innocent mutton, 
hey ? Damme, what a snowy fleece ! ” 

Rebecca’s eyes shot out gleams of scornful humour. " My lord,” she 
said, “ you are a knight of the Order.” He had the collar round his 
neck, indeed — a gift of the restored Princes of Spain. 

Lord Steyne in early life had been notorious for his daring and his 
success at play. He had sat up two days and two nights with Mr. Fox 
at hazard. He had won money of the most august personages of the 
realm : he had w'ou his marquisate, it was said, at the gaming-table 
but he did not like an allusion to those by-gone fredaines, Rebecca 
saw the scowl gathering over his heavy brow. 

She rose up from her sofa, and went and took his coffee-cup out of hii^ 
hand with a little curtsey. " Yes,” she said, " I must get a watch-dog. 
But ho won’t bark at yo24.” And, going into the other drawing-room, 
she sate down to tlie piano, and began to sing little French songs in 
such a char ming, th rilling voice, that the mollified nobleman speedily 
followed her into that chamber, and might be seen nodding his head 
and bowing time over her. 

Rawdon and his friend meanwhile played ecarte until they had 
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enough. The Colonel won ; but, say that he won ever so much and 
often, nights like these, which occurred many times in the week — his 
wife having all the talk and all the admiration, and he sitting silent 
without the circle, not comprehending a word of the jokes, the allusions, 
the mystical language within — ^must have been rather wearisome to the 
ex-dragoon. 

“ How is IVfrs. Crawley’s husband,” Lord Steyne used to say to him 
by way of a good day when they met : and indeed that was now 
his avocation in life. He was Colonel Crawley no more. He was 
Mrs. Crawley’s husb^^. 


About the littlej^wdon, if nothing has been said all this while, it is 
because he is hidden iip-stairs in a garret somewhere, or has crawled 
below into the kitchen for companionship. His mother scarcely ever 
took nptico-of him. He passed the days with his French bonne as long 
as that domestic remained in Mr. Crawley’s family, and when the 
Frenchwoman went away, the little fellow, howling in the loneliness of 
the night, had compassion taken on him by a housemaid, who took him 
out of his solitary nursery into her bed in the garf-et hard by, and 
comforted him. 

Eebecca, my Lord Steyne, and one or two more were in the drawing- 
room taking tea after the Opera, when this shouting was heard over- 
head. ** It’s my cherub crying for his nurse,” she said. She did not 
offer to move to go and see the child. Don’t agitate your feelings by 
goipg to look for him,” said Lord Steyne sardonically. Bah ! ” rallied 
the other, with a sort of blush, ‘‘he’ll cry himself to sleep ; ” and they 
fell to talking about the Opera. 

^ Eawdon had stolen off though, to look after his son and heir ; and 
came back to the company when he found that honest Dolly was 
consoling the child. The Colonel’s dressing-room was in those upper 
regions. He used to see the boy there in private. They had inter- 
views together every morning when he shaved ; Bawdon minor sitting 
on a box by his father’s side and watching the operation with never 
ceasing pleasure. He and the sire were great friends. The father 
would bring him sweet-meats from the dessert, and hide them in a 
certain old epaulet box, where the child went to seek them, and 
laughed with joy on discovering the treasure : laughed, but not too 
loud : for mamma was below asleep and must not be disturbed. She 
did not go to rest till very late, and seldom rose till after noon. 

Rawdon bought the boy plenty of picture-books, and crammed his 
nursery with toys. Its walls were covered with pictures pasted up by 
the father’s own hand, and purchased by him for ready money. When 
he was off duty with Mrs. Rawdon in the Park, he would sit up here, 
passing hours with the boy ; who rode on his chest, who pulled his 
great mustachios as if they were driving-reins, and spent days with 
him in indefatigable gambols. The room was a low room, and once, 
when the child was not five years old his father, who was tossing him 
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wildly up in liis arms, hit the poor little chap’s skull so violently against 
trie coiling, that he almost dropped the child, so terrified was he at the 
disaster. 

Hawdon minor had made up his face for a tremendous howl — ^the 
severity of the blow indeed authorised that indulgence : but just as ho 
was going to begin, the father interposed. 

For God’s sake, Eawdy, don’t wake mamma,” he cr^pd. And the 
child looking in a very hard and piteous way at his father, bit his lips, 
clenched his hands, and didn’t cry a bit. Rawdon told that story at 
the clubs, at the mess, to everybody in town. “By Gad, sir,” he 
explained to the public in general, “ what a good plucked one thj3,t 
boy of mine is — what a trump he is ! I half sent his head through ' 
the ceiling, by Gad, and he wouldn’t* (fry for fear of disturbing hia, 
mother.” 

Sometimes — once or twice in a week — that lady visited the upper J 
regions in which tiie child lived. She came in like a vivified figure out I 
of the Magasin des Modes — blandly smiling in the most beautiful new 
clothes and little gloves and boots. Wonderful scarfe, laces, and jewels 
glittered about, l^er. She had always a new bonnet on : and flowers 
bloomed perpetually in ft : or else magnificent curling ostrich feathers, 
soft and snowy as Camellias. She nodded twice or thrice patronisingly 
to the little boy, who looked up from his dinner or from the pictures of 
soldiers he was painting. When she left the room- an odour of rose, or 
some other magical fragrance lingered about the nursery. She was • 
an unearthly being in his eyes, superior to his father — ^to all the world : 
to be worshipped and admired at a distance. To drive with that dady 
in the carriage was an awful rite : he sate in the back seat, and did 
not dare to speak ; he gazed with all his eyes at the beautifully-dressed 
princess opposite to him. Gentl»^;nen on splefldid prancing horses camo 
iipTand smiled and talked with her. How her eyes beamed upon all of ' 
them ! Her hand used to quiver and wave gracefully as they passec^ 
When he went out with her he had his new red dress on. His old 
brown holland was good enough when he staid at home. Sometimes, 
when she was away, and Dolly his maid was making his bed, ho camo 
into his mother’s room. It was as the abode of a fairy to him — a mystic 
chamber of splendour and delights. There in the wardrobe hung those 
wonderful robos — pink and blue, and many-tinted. There vTO the 
jewel-case, silver-clasped ; and the wondrous bronze hand on the 
dressing-table, glistening all over with a hundred rings. There was 
the cheval-glass, that miracle of art, in which he coiild just see his own 
wondering head, and the reflection of Dolly (que^.rly distorted, and 
if up in the ceiling), plumping and patting the pillows of the bed. O, 
thou poor lonely little benighted boy ! Mother is the name for God in 
the lii)s and hearts of little children ; and here was one who was 
worshipping a stone ! 

Now Rawdon Crawley, rascal as the Colonel was, had certain manly 
tendencies of afiection in his heart, and could love a child and a woman 
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still. For Rawclon minor he had a great secret tenderness then, which 
did not escape Rebecca, though she did not talk about it to her 
husband. It did not annoy her : she was too good-natured. It only 
increased her scorn for him. He felt somehow ashamed of this paternal 
softness, and hid it from his wife— only indulging in it when alone with 
the boy. 

' He used to take him out of mornings, when they would go to the 
stables together and to the Park. Little Lord Southdown, the best- 
natured of men, who would make you a present of the hat from his 
h^ad, and whose main occupation in life was to buy knick-knacks that 
he might give them away afterwards, bought the little chap a pony not 
much bigger than a large rat, the donor said, and on this little black 
Shetland pigmy young RawdoH’'a great father was pleased to mount 
the boy, and to walk by his side in the Park. It pleased him to see 
his old quarters, and his old fellow-guardsmen at Knightsbridge : he 
had begun to think of his bachelorhood with something like regret. 
; The old troopers were glad to recognise their ancient oflicer, and dandle 
i the little Colonel. Colonel Crawley found dining at mess and with his 
brother-officers very pleasant. Hang it, I ain’t clever enough for her 
— I know it. She won’t miss me,” he used to say ; and he was right : 
hia_ wife did not ipiss hijn. 

Rebecca was fond of her husband. She was always perfectly good- 
humoured and kind to him. She did not even show her scorn mucli for 
him • perhaps she liked him the better for being a fool. Ho w;is her 
I upper servant and maftre cT/iM. He went on her errands ; obeyed her 
4orderrs without question : drove in the carriage in the ring with her 
without lepining ; took her to the Opera-box ; solaced himself at his 
club during the performance, and came punctually back to fetch her 
when due. He would Have liked her to be a little fonder of the boy : 
but even to that he reconciled himself. “Hang it, you know she’s so 
clever,” he said, “ and I’m not literary and that, you know.” For, as 
we have said before, it requires no great wisdom To be^ able to win at 
cards and billiards, and Rawdon made no pretensions to any otlier sort 
of skill. 

When the companion came, his domestic duties became very light. 
I His wife encouraged him to dine abroad : she would let him off duty at 
i the Opera. “ Don’t stay and stupify yourself at home to-night, my 
;dear,” she would say. “ Some men are coming who will only bore you. 
I would not ask them, but you know it’s for your good, and now I have 

sheep-dog, I need not be afraid to be alone.” 

sheep-dog — a companion! Becky Sharp with a companion! 
Isn’t it good funl” thought Mrs. Crawley to herself. The notion 
tickled hugely her sense of humour. 

One Sunday morning, as Rawdon Crawley, his little son, and the 
pony, were taking their accustomed walk in the Park, they passed by 
jiu old acquaintance of the Colonel’s , Corporal Clink, of che regiment, 
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who wa3 in conversation with a friend, an old gentleman, who held a 
boy in his amis about the age of little Eawdon. This other youngster 
had seized hold of the Waterloo medal which the Corporal wore, and 
was examining it with delight. 

Good morning, your honour,” said Clink, in reply to the ‘‘ How-do, v-’' 
Clink ] ” of the Colonel. “ This ere young gentleman is about the 
little Colonel’s age, sir,” continued the Corporal. • 

“ His father was a Waterloo man, too,” said the old gentleman who 
carried the boy. Wasn’t he, Georgy ? ” ^ 

‘•Yes,” said Georgy. He and the little chap on the pony were looSlng 
at each other with all their night — solemnly scanning each other as 
children do. 

“In a line regiment,” Clink said, 'v^ilh a patronising airt 
“He was a Captain in the — ^th regrinent,” said the old gentleman 
rather pompously. “ Captai n George O sborne, sir — perhaps you knew 
him. He died Mie death oT a hero, sir, fighting against the Corsican 
tyrant.” 

Colonel Crawley blushed quite red. “ I knew him very well, sir,” ^ 
he said, “ and 'his wife, his dear little wife, sir — how is she ? ” 

She is my daughter, sir,” said tl>^ old gentleman, pulling down the ' 
boy, and taking out a card with great solemnity, which ho handed to 
the Colonel. On it was written — 

“Mr. Sedley, Sole Agent for the Black Diamond and Anti-Cinder 
Coal Association, Bunker’s Wharf, Thames Street, and Anna-Maria 
Cottages, Fulham Eoad West.” * 

Little Georgy went up and looked at the Shetland pony. , 

“ Should you like to have a ride 1 ” saM Eawdon minor from the 
saddle. • • 

“ Yes,” said Georgy. The Colonel, who had been looking at him witli 
some interest, took up the child and put him on the pony behind 
Eawdon minor. 

“Take hold of him, Georgy,” he .said, “take my little boy round the 
waist — his name is Eawdon,” And both the children began to laugh. 

“ You won’t see a prettier pair, I think, summer’s day, sir,” said 
the good-natured Corporal ; and the Colonel, the Corporal, and old 
hlr. Sedley with his umbrella, walked by the side of the children. 


CIIAPTEE XXXVITI. 

A FAMILY IN A VERT SMALL WAT. 

We must suppose little George Osborne has ridden from Knights- 
bridge towards Fulham, and will stop and make inquiries at that 
village regarding some friends whom we have left there. How is Mrs. 
Amelia after the storm of. Waterloo? Is she living and thriving? 
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TVliat has come of Major Dobbin, whose cab was always hankering 
about her premises J and are there any_.ne^^ of tjie Collector of 
Boggleywoliah ? The facts concerning the latter aro briefly these : 

" Our worthy fat friend Joseph Sedley returned, tpjndia not long after 
his escape from Brussels. Either his furlough was up, or he dreaded 
to meet any witnesses of his Waterloo flight. Ilowever it might be, lie 
j went back to his duties in Bengal, very soon after Napoleon had taken 
lap his residence at Saint Helena, where Jos saw the ex-emperpr. To 
near Mr. Sedley talk on board ship you would have supposed that it 
was not the first time he and the Corsican had met, and that the 
civilian had bearded the French General at Mount St. John. He liad 
a thousand anecdotes about the famous battles ; he knew the position 
of every regirpent, and the loss Which each had incurred. He did not 
deny that he had been concerned in those victories — that he had been 
with the army, and carried dispatches for the Duke of Wellington. 
And he described what the Duke did and said on eyery conceivable 
moment of the day of Waterloo, with such an accurate knowledge of 
his Grace’s sentiments and proceedings, that it was deal' he must have 
been by the conqueror’s side throughout the day ; though, as a non- 
combatant, his name was not mentioned in the public documents 
I'elative to the battle. Perhaps he actually worked himself up to 
believe that he had been engaged with the army ; certain it is that 
ho made a prodigious sensation for some time at Calcutta, and was 
called Waterloo Sedley during the whole of his subsequent stay in 
Ben'^. 

The bills which Jos had given for the purchase of those unlucky 
horses were paid without qvestion by him and his agents. He never 
was heard to allude to the bargain, and nobody knows for a certainty 
what became of the horses’; or how he got rid of them, or of Isidor, his ' 
Belgian servant, who'^sold a grey horse, very like the one Avhich Jos 
rode, at Valenciennes sometime during the autumn of 1815. 

Jos’s London agents had orders to pay one hundred and twenty 
pounds yearly to his parents at Fulham. It was the chief support of 
the old couple ; for Mr, Sedley’s speculations in life subsequent to his 
bankruptcy did not by any means retrieve the broken old gentleman’s 
fortune. He tried to be a wine-merchant, a coal-merchant, a commis- 
sion-lottery agent, &c., &c. He sent round prospectuses to his friends 
! whenever he took a new trade, and ordered a new brass plate for the 
^oor, and talked pompously about making his fortune still. But 
^Fortune never came back to the feeble and stricken old man. One by 
one his friends dropped off, and were weary of buying dear coals and 
bad wine from him ; and there was only his wife in all the world wlio 
fancied, when he tottered off to the city of a morning, that he was still 
doing any business there. At evening he crawled slowly back ; and he 
xaed to go of nights to a little club at a tavern, where he disposed of 
the finances of the nation. It was wonderful to hear him talk about 
millions, and agios, and discounts, and what Eothschild was doing, and 
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Baring Brothers. He talked of such vast sums that the gentlemen of 
the club (the apothecary, the undertaker, the great carpenter and 
builder, the parish clerk, who was allowed to come stealthily, and 
Mr. Clapp, our old acquaintance,) respected the old gentleman. “ I 
was better off once, sir,” he did not fail to tell everybody who “ used 
the room.” “My son, sir, is at this minute chief magistrate of 
Ramgunge in the Presidency of Bengal, and touching hiS four thousand 
rupees per mensem. My daughter might be a Colonel’s lady if she 
liked. I might draw upon my son, the first magistrate, sir, for two 
thousand pound to-morrow, and Alexander would cash my bill, down 
sir, down on the counter, sir. But the Sedleys were always a proud 
family.” You and I, my dear reader^ pay drop into this conditiomSne ' / 
day : for have not many of our friends attained it ? Our luck may 
fail : our powers forsake us : our place on the boards be taken by 
better and younger mimes — the chance of life roll away and leave us 
shattered and sft'andedr' Then men will walk across the road when 
they meet you — or, worse still, hold you out a couple of fingers and 
patronise you in a pitying way — ^then you will know, as soon as your 
back is turned,* that your friend begins with a “ Poor devil, what 
impiaidences he has committed, what chances that chap, has thrown 
away ! ” Well, well — a carriage and three thousand a-year is not the 
summit of the reward nor the end of God’s judgment of men. If 
quacks prosper as often as they go to the wall — ^if zanies succeed and 
knaves arrive at fortune, and, vice versd, sharing ill luck and prosperity 
for all the world like the ablest and most honest amongst us — say, 
brother, the gifts and pleasures of Vanity Fair cannot be held of any 
great account, and that it is probable . . . • but we are wandering out 
of the domain of the story. • • 

Had Mrs. Sedley been a woman of energy, she would have exerted it 
after her husband’s ruin, and, occupying a large house, would have 
taken in ooarders. The broken Sedley would have acted well as the 
boarding-house landlady’s husband ; the Munoz of private life ; the 
titular lord and master : the carver, house-steward, and humble 
husband of the occupier of the dingy throne. I have seen men of good ^ 
brains and breeding, and of good hopes and vigour once, who feasted 
squires aftd kept hunters in their youth, meekly cutting up legs of ^ 
mutton for rancorous old harridans, and pretending to preside over 
tlieir dreary tables — ^but Mrs. Sedley, we say, had not spirit enough to 
bustle about for “a few select inmates to join a cheerful musical 
family,” such as one reads of in the Times, She was content 

the shore where fortune had stranded her— :and you could see that 
the career of this old couple was over. 

I don’t tliink they were unhappy. Perhaps they were a little prouder 
in their downfall than in their prosperity. Mrs. Sedley was always a 
great person for her landlady, Mrs. Clapp, when she descended and 
passed many hours with her in the basement or ornamented kitchen. 
The Irish maid Betty Flannagau’s bonnets and ribbons, her saucinesa^ 

T 
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hieridlenesa^ her reckless prodigaHtj of kitchen candles, her consumption 
of tea and sugar, and so forth, occupied and amused the old lady almost 
as much as the doings of her former household, when she had Sambo and 
the coachman, and a groom, and a footboy, and a housekeeper with a 
regiment of female domestics — ^her former household, about which the 
good lady talked a hundred times a-day. And besides Betty Flanagan, 
Mrs. Sedley ha'd all the maids-of-all-work in the street to superintend. 
She knew how each tenant of the cottages paid or owed his little rent. 
She stejjped aside when Mrs. Rougemont the actress passed with her 
dubious family. She flung up her head when Mrs. Pestler, the 
^potheca^y’s lady, drove by in her husband’s professional one-horse 
chaise. She had colloquies witji the greengi-ocer about the peunorth 
of turnips "^yhich Mr. Sedley foved: she kept an eye upon the 
milkman, and the baker’s boy ; and made visitations to the butcher, 
who sold hundreds of oxen very likely with less ado than was 
made about Mrs. Sedley ’s loin of mutton : and '^she counted the 
potatoes under the joint on Sundays, on which days, dressed in 
her best, she went to church twice and read Blair’s Sermons in 
the evening. ‘ 

On that day, for ‘‘ business” prevented him on week days from taking 
such a pleasure, it was old Sedley’s delight to take out his little 
grandson Georgy to the neighbouring Parks or Kensington Gardens, to 
see the soldiers or to feed the ducks. Georgy loved the red-coats, and 
his grandpapa told him how his father had been a famous soldier, 
and jntroduced him to many sergeants and others with Waterloo 
' medals an their breasts, to whom the old grandfather pompously 
presented the child as the son of Captain Osborne of the — tli, who 
died gloriously on the -glorious 18tli. lie has been known to treat 
some of these non-commissioned gentlemen to a glass of porter, 
and, indeed, in their first Sunday walks was disposed to spoil little 
Georgy, sadly gorging the boy with apples and parliament, to the 
detriment of his health — until Amelia declared that George should 
Jiever go out with his grandpapa, unless the latter promised solemnly, 
and on his honour, not to give the child any cakes, lollipops, or stall 
produce whatever. 

Between Mi*s. Sedley and her daughter there was a sort of coolness 
aoout this boy, and a secret jealousy — for one evening in George’s very 
»ai*ly" days, Amelia, who had been seated at work in their little parlour 
scarcely remarking that the old lady had quitted the room, ran up stairs 
^sj^^C-^iiictively to the nursery at the cries of tho child, who had been 
asleep until that moment — and there found Mrs. Sedley in the act of 
surreptitiously administering Daffy’s Elixir to the infant. Amelia, the 
gentlest and sweetest of every-day mortals, when she found this 
meddling with her maternal authority, thrilled and trembled all over 
with anger. Her cheeks, ordinarily pale, now flushed up, until they 
were as red as tliey used to be when she was a child of twelve years old. 
She seized the* baby out of her mother’s amis, and then grasped at the 
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bottle, leaving the old lady gaping at her, furious, and holding the 
guilty tea-spoon. 

Amelia flung the bottle crashing into the fire-place. "I will not v 
have baby poisoned, mamma,” cried Emmy, rocking the infant about 
violently with both her arms round him. and tuining with flashing eyen 
at her mother, 

“ Poisoned, Amelia ! ” said the old lady ; this language to me ? ” , 

“ He shall not have any medicine but that which Mr. PesUer sends 
for him. He told me that Dafiy’s Elixir was poison.” 

V ery good : you think I’m a murderess then,” replied Mrs. Sedley . 
“This is the language you use to your mother. I have met with 
misfortunes : I have sunk low in life ^ , I have kept my carriage, and 
now walk on foot : but I did not know I was a muideresjf before, and 
thank ^’’ou for the news'"* 

“Mamma,” said the poor girl, who was always ready for tears — “you ■ 
shouldn’t be hardlipon me. I — didn’t mean — mean, I did not wish 
to say you would do any wrong to this dear child : only — 

“ O, no, my love — only that I was a murderess ; in which case, I had 
better go to the ‘Old Bailey. Though I didn’t poison you^ when you 
were a child ; but gave you the best of education, and the most 
expensive masters money could procure. Yes ; I’ve nursed five 
children, and buried three : and the one I loved the best of all, and 
tended through croup, and teething, and measles, and hooping-cough, 
and brought up with foreign masters, regardless of expense, and with 
accomplishments at Minerva House^ — ^which I never had when I was a 
girl — when I was too glad to honour my father and mother, that I 
might live long in the land, and to be useful, and not ’to mope all 
day in my room and act the fine lady — say» 4’m a murderess. Ah, 
Mrs. Osborne ! may you never nourish a viper in your bosom, that’s 
my prayer.” 

“ Mamma, mamma ! ” cried the bewildered girl ; and the child in her 
arms set up a frantic chorus of shouts. 

“ A murderess, indeed ! Go down on your knees and pray to God to^ 
cleanse your wicked ungrateful heart, Amelia, and may He forgive you 
as I do and Mrs. Sedley tossed out of the room, hissing out the 
word poison, once more, and so ending her charitable benediction. 

Till the termination of her natural life, this breach between Mr*i- 
Sedley and her daughter was never thoroughly mended. The quarre* 
gave tlio elder lady numberless advantages which she did not fail to 
turn to account witli female ingenuity and perseverance. Eor instan^i^ 
she scarcely spoke to Amelia for many weeks afterwards. She warned 
the domestics not to touch the child, as Mrs. Osborne might be ofiended. 
She asked her daughter to see and satisfy herself that there was no 
poison prepared in the little daily messes that were concocted for 
Georg3\ AVlien neighbours asked after the boy’s health, she referred 
them pointedly to Mrs. Osborne. She never ventured to ask whether ^ 
the baby was well or not. She would not touch the child although he i 
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was her grandson, and own i^rccious darling, for she was not used to 
children, and might kill it. And whenever Mr. Pestler came upon his 
healing inquisition, she received the Doctor with such a sarcastic and 
scornful demeanour, as made the surgeon declare tliat not Lady Thistle- 
wood herself, wliom he had the honour of attending professionally, 
could give herself greater airs than old Mrs. Sedley, from whom he never 
took a fee. And veiy likely Emmy was jealous too, upon her 
as what mother is not, of those who would manage her children for 
her, or become candidates for the first place in their affections ? It is 
, certain that when anybody nursed the child, she was uneasy, and that 
i she would no more allow Mi*s. Clapp or the domestic to dress or tend 
[ him, than she would have let. ,thein W'ash her husband’s miniature 
which hung up over her little bed ; — the same little bed from which the 
poor girl had gone to his : and to which she retired now for many long, 
silent, tearful, but happy years. 

' ■ In this room was all Amelia’s lieart and treasure. ' Here it was that 
she tended her boy, and watched him through the many ills of child- 
hood, with a constant passion of love. The elder George returned in 
him somehow, only improved, and as if come back from heaven. In a 
Emndred little tones, looks, and movements, the child was so like his 
father, that the widow’s heart thrilled as she held him to it ; and 
he would often ask the cause of her tears. It was because of his like- 
ness to his father, she did not scruple to tell him. She talked constantly 
to him about this dead father, and spoke of her love for George to the 
inno^jent and wondering child ; much more than she ever had done to 
George himself, or to any confidante 'of her youth. To her parents she 
never talked about this matter ; shrinking from baring her heart to 
them. Little George very likely could understand no better than they ; 
but into his ears she poured her sentimental secrets unreservedly, and 
into his only. The very joy of this woman was a sort of grief, or so 
tender, at least, that its expression was tears. Her sensibilities were 
so weak and tremulous, that perliaps they ought not to be talked about 
in a book. I was told by Dr. Pestler (now a most flourishing lady’s 
physician, with a sumptuous dark-green carriage, a prospect of speedy 
knighthood, and a house in Manchester Square), that her grief at 
weaning the child was a sight that would have unmanned a Herod. 
He was very soft-hearted many years ago, and his wife was mortally 
jealous of Mi’s. Amelia, then and long afterwards. 

, Perhaps the Doctor’s lady had good reason for her jealousy : moat 
ifi*/v»men shared it, of those who formed the small circle of Amelia’s 
acquaintance, and were quite angry at the enthusiasm with which the 
^ other sex regarded her. For almost all men wdio came near her loved 
iier ; though no doubt they would be at a loss to tell you why. She was 
not brilliant, nor witty, nor wdse overmuch, nor extraordinarily hand- 
some. But wherever she went she touched and charmed every one of 
the male sex, as invariably as she awakened the scorn and incredulity 
of her owm sisterhood. I think it was her w:eakness which was hei 
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principal charm : — a kind of s weet submission an<l s oftness, which 
seemed td a^eal to each man she"" met ibr his s;;^pathy*and protcctioni 
We have seen how in the regiment, though she spoke hut to few o| 
George’s comrades there, all the swords of the young fellows at thct 
mess-table would have leapt from their scabbards to fight round her | 
and so it was in the little narrow lodging-house and cirple of FulhamJ 
she interested and pleased everybody. If she had been Mrs. Mango 
herself, of the great house of Mango, Plantain, & Co., Crutched Priarsi 
and the magnificent proprietress of the Pineries, Fillham, who gave 
summer dejeHnh frequented by Dukes and Earls, and drove about the 
parish with magnificent yellow liveries and bay horses, such as the 
royal stables at Kensington* themsel'tttiB could not turn oijt — I say had 
she been Mrs. Mango herself, or her son’s wife. Lady Mary Mango 
(daughter of the Earl of Castlemouldy, who condescended to marry the 
head of the firm^ the tradesmen of the neighbourhood could not pay 
her more honour than they invariably showed to tlie gentle young 
widow, when she passed by their doors, or made her humble purchases 
at their shops. 

Thus it was not only Mr. Pestler, the medical man, birt Mr. Linton 
the young assistant, who doctored the servant maids and small'trades- 
men, and might be seen any day reading the Times in the surgery, who 
openly declared himself the slave of Mrs. Osborne. He was a person- 
able young gentleman, more welcome at Mrs. Scdley’s lodgings than 
his principal ; and if anything went wrong with Georgy, he would drop 
in twice or thrice in the day, to see the little chap, and without somuch 
as the thought of a fee. He would abstrqpt lozenges, tamarinds, and 
other produce from the surgery drawers for little Georgy’s benefit, and 
compounded draughts and mixtures for hinf 5f miraculous sweetness, 
so that it was quite a pleasure to the child to be ailing. He and 
Pestler, his chief, sate up two w^hole nights by the boy in that 
momentous and awful week wlien Georgy had the measles ; and when 
you would have thought, from the mother’s terror, that there had 
never been measles in the world before. AVould they have done as 
mucli for other people ? Did they sit up for the folks at the Pineries, 
when Ralph Plantagenet, and Gwendoline, and Guinever IMango had 
the same juvenile comj)laint ? Did they sit up for little Mary Clapp, 
the landlord’s daughter, who actually caught the disease of little 
Georgy ? Truth compels one to say, no. They slept quite undis- 
turbed, at least as far as she was concerned — pronounced hers to be a 
slight case, which would almost cure itself, sent her in a draught or 
and threw in bark when the child rallied, with perfect indifiercnce, and 
just for form’s sake. 

Again, there was the little French chevalier opposite, who gave 
lessons in his native tongue at various schools in the neighbourhood, 
and who might be heard in his apartment of nights playing tremulous 
old gavottes and minuets, on a wheezy old fiddle. Whenever this 
powdered and courteous old man, who never missed a Sunday at the 
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convent chapel at Hammersmith, and who was in all respects, thoughts, 
conduct, and bearing, utterly unlike the bearded savages of liis nation, 
who curse perfidious Albion, and scowl at you from over their cigars, 
in the Quadrant arcades at the present day — ^whenever the old Chevalier 
de Talonrouge spoke of Mistress Osborne, he would first finish his pinch 
of snuff, flick a;s^ay the remaining particles of dust with a graceful wave 
of his hand, gather up his fingers again into. a^Auiiab, and, bringing 
them up to His niQuIh7 with a kiss, exclaiming. Ah! 
Ua divi ne c reatur e 1 He voWecl ancTprotested that when Amelia walked 
iaTthe l5rompton Lanes flow ers grew in profusion un;ieaiiLer.feet. He 
called little Georgy Cupid, and asked Inm news of Venus, his mamma ; 
and told the ^onished Betty Flannagan that she was one of the Graces, 

I and the favourite attendant of the Reine des Amour &. 

Instances might be multiplied of this easily gained and unconscious 
popularity. Did not Mr. Binny, the mild and genteel curate of the 
district chapel, which the family attended, call assiduously upon the 
widow, dandle the little boy on his knee, and offer to teach him Latin, 
to the anger of the elderly virgin, his sister, who kept house for him ] 
“ There is nothing in her, Beilby,” the latter lady would say. When 
she comes to tea here she does not speak a word during the whole 
evening. She is but a poor lackadaisical creature, and it is my belief 
has no heart at all. It is only her pretty face which all you gentlemen 
admire so. Miss Grits, who has five thousand pounds, and expectations 
besides, has twice as much character, and is a thousand times more 
agreeable to my taste ; and if she were good-looking I know that you 
wo^jild think her perfection.^ 

‘^' very likely Miss Binny was right to a great extent. It is the pretty 
face which creates symp^ny in the hearts of men, those wicked rogues. 
A woman may possess the^^sdjcuji -and -ehastity. ofjyinerva, and we 
give no heed to her, if she has a plain Jtace. What folly will not a 
pair of bright eyes make pardonable t "^^hat dulness may not red lips 
and sweet accents render pleasant ? And so, with their usual sense of 
justice, ladies argue that because a woman is handsome, therefore she 
is a fool. Oh ladies, ladies ! there are some of yon who are neither 
handsome ndf wise. ^ 

These are but trivial incidents to recount in the life of our heroine. 
Her tale does not deal in wonders, as the gentle reader has already no 
doubt perceived ; and if a journal had been kept of her proceedings 
during the seven years after the birth of her son, there would be found 
_^<ri^ncidents more remarkable in it than that of the measles, recorded 
in the foregoing page. Yes, one day, and greatly to her wonder, the 
Reverend Mr. Binny, just mentioned, asked her to change her name of 
Osborne for his own ; when, with deep blushes, and tears in her eyes 
and voice, she thanked him for his regard for her, expressed gratitude 
for his attentions to her and to her poor little boy, but said that she 
never, never could think of any but — ^but the hu£»b«nd whom she 
had lost. 
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On the twenty-fifth of April, and the eighteenth of J une, the days of 
y narriag e. aiid'^y^Qwhood, she kept her room entirely, eonsecratiug 
them (and we do not know how many hours of solitary night-thoughty 
her little hoy sleeping in his crib by her bedside) to the memory of 
thafr departed friend. During the day she was more active. She had 
tp te2|,p)i George to read and to write, and a little to d^aw. She read 
books, in order that she might tell him stories from them. As his eyes, 
opened, and his mind expanded, under the influence of the outward j 
nature round about him, she taught the child, to the best of her humble 
power, to acknowledge the Maker of all ; and every night and every 
morning he and she — (in that awful and touching communion which I 
think must bring a thrill to the hearts of every man wh(j witnesses or 
who remembers it) — the mother and the little boy — ^pr^ed^ to^ Oui 
Father ^together, the mother pleading with all her gentle lieai-t, the 
child lisping aftgr her as she spoke. And each time they prayed toj 
God to bless dear papa, as if he were alive and in the room with them.l 
To wash and dress this young gentleman — ^to take him for a run of 
the mornings, before breakfast, and the retreat of grandpapa for 
^‘business” — to make for him the most wonderful and ingenious 
dresses, for which end the thrifty widow cut up and altered every 
available little bit of finery which she possessed out of her wardrobe 
during her marriage — ^for Mrs. Osborne herself, (greatly to her mother’s 
vexation, who preferred fine clothes, especially since her misfortunes) 
always wore a black gown, and a straw bonnet with a black ribbon — 
occupied her many hours of the day. Others she had to spare, at the 
service of her mother ana her old father. ^She had taken thfe pains to 
learn, and used to play cribbage with this gentleman on the nights 
when he did not go to his club. She sang 'for him when he was so 
minded, and it was a good sign, for he invariably fell into a comfortable 
sleep during the music. She wrote out his numerous memorials, 
letters, prospectuses, and projects. It was in her hand-writing that 
most of the old gentleman’s former acquaintances were informed that 
he had become an agent for the Black Diamond and Anti-Cinder Coal 
Company, and could supply his friends and the public with the best 
coals at — s. per chaldron. All he did was to sign the circulai^ with 
his flourish and signature, and direct them in a shaky, clerk-like hand. 
One of these papers was sent to Major Dobbin, — Regt., care of 
Messrs. Cox and Greenwood ; but the Major being in Madras at the 
time, had no particular call for coals. He knew, though, the hand 
which had written the prospectus. Good God ! what would 
have given to hold it in his own! A second prospectus came out, 
informing the Major that J. Sedley and Company, having established 
agencies at Oporto, Bordeaux, and St. Mary’s, were enabled to ofl*er to 
their friends and the public generally, the finest and most celebrated 
growths of ports, sherries, and claret wines at reasonable prices, and 
under extraordinary advantages. Acting upon iliis hint, Dobbin 
Curiously canvassed the governor, the commander-in-chief, the judges^ 
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tlie regimentS) and everybody whom he knew in the Presidency, and 
sent home to Sedley and Co. orders for wine which perfectly astonished 
Mr. Sedley and Mr. Clapp, who was the "Co. in the business. Bu^no 
more orders came after that first burst of good fortune, on which poor 
old Sedley was about to build a house in the city, a regiment of clerks, 
a dock to hin^self, and correspondents all over the world., 'Die old 
gentleman’s former taste in wine had gone : the curses of thSnes^ 
'room assailed Major Dobbin for the vile drinks he had been the meay 
of introducing there ; and ho bought "back a great quantity of the 
wine, and sold it at public outcry, at an enormous loss to himself. 
As for Jos, who was by this time promoted to a seat at the R^enue 
Board aX Calcutta, he was wild a5^th rage when the post brought him 
Out a bundle of these bacchanalian prospectuses, with a private note 
• from his father, telling Jos that his senior counted upon him in this 
enterprise, and had consigned a quantity of select wines to him, as per 
I invoice, drawing bills upon him for the amount of the same. J os, who 
I would no more have it supposed that his father, Jos Sedley ’s father, of 
the Board of Revenue, was a wine merchant asking for orders, than 
that he was Jack Ketch, refused the bills with scorn, Wrote back con- 
tiimeliously to the old gentleman, bidding him to mind his own affairs ; 
^ and the protested paper coming back, Sedley and Co. had to take it up, 
with the profits which they had made out of the Madi’as venture, and 
with a little portion of Emmy’s savings. 

Besides her pension of fifty pounds a-year, there had been five 
hundted pounds, as her husband’s executor stated, left in the agent’s 
hands at the time of Osborne’s demise, which stm, as George’s guardian, 
Dobbin proposed to put out at 8 per cent, in an Indian house of agency. 
Mr. Sedley, who thought the Major had some roguish intentions of his 
own' about the money, was strongly against this plan ; and he went to 
the agents to protest personally against the employment of the money 
in question, when he learned, to his surprise, thair there had been no 
such sum in their hands, that all the late Captain’s assets did not 
amount to a hundred pounds, and that the five hundred pounds in 
question must be a separate sum, of which Major Dobbin knew the 
particulars. More than ever convinced that there was some roguer}', 
old Sedley pursued the Major. As his daughter's nearest friend, ho 
demanded with a high hand, a statement of the late Captain’s accounts. 
Dobbin’s stammering, blushing, and awlcwardness added to the other’s 
convictions that he had a rogue to deal with ; and in a majestic tone 
:iri^qli^that officer a piece of his mind, as he called it, simply 
stating his belief "that the Major" was unlawful ly^ g tn 1 nlng his late 
son-in-law’s money. — ' 

Dobbin at this lost all patience, and if his accuser had not been so 
old and so broken, a quarrel might have ensued between them at the 
Slaughter Coffee-house, in a box of which place of entertainment the 
gentlemen had their colloquy. “ Come up stairs, sir,” lisped out the 
Major. “ I insist on your coming up stairs, and I will show which is 
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the injured party, poor George or I ; ” and, dragging the old gentle-y^ 
man up to his bed-room, he produced from his desk Osborne’s accounts, 
and a bundle of 1 0 U’s which the latter had given, who, to do him 
Justice, was always ready to give an I 0 U, “ He paid his bills in 
England,” Dobbin added, ** but he had not a hundred pounds in the 
world when he fell. I and one or two of his brother-o^Scers made up 
the little sum, which was all that we could spare, and you dare tell us 
that we are trying to cheat the widow and the orphan.” Sedley was 
very contrite and humbled, though the fact is, that William Dobbin 
had told a great falsehood to the old gentleman ; having himself given 
every ahiiling^ of the money, having buried his friend, and paid all 
thie fees and charges incident upon calamity and reipoval of poor 
Amelia. 

About these expenses old Osborne had never given himself^any 
trouble to think,*nor any other relative of Amelia, nor Amelia herself, 
indeed. She trusted to Major Dobbin as an accountant, took his 
somewhat confused calculations for granted : and never once suspected 
how much she iii his debt. 

Twice or thrice in the year, according to her promise, she wrote,^, 
him letters to Madras,* letters all about little Georgy. How he 
treasured these papers ! Whenever Amelia wrote he answered, and 
not until then. But he sent over endless remembrances of himself to 
his godson and to her. He ordered and s^t a box of scarfs, and a 
grand ivory set of chess-men from China. The pawns were little 
green and white nieh, with real swords and shields ; the knights were 
on horseback, the castles were on the hftcks of elephants. “Mrs. 
Mango’s own set at the Pineries was not so fine,” Mr. Pestler re- ' 
marked. These chess-men were the deliglA of Georgy’s life, who 
printed his first letter in acknowledgment of this gift of his godpapa. 
He sent over preserves and pickles, which latter the young gentleman 
tried surreptitiously in the sideboard, and half-killed himself with eat- 
ing. Ho thought it was a judgment upon him for stealing, they were so 
hot. Emmy wrote a comical little account of this mishap to the 
Major : it pleased him to think that her spirits were rallying, and that 
she could be merry sometimes now. He sent over a pair of shawls, a ' 
white one for her, and a black one with palm-leaves for her mother, j 
and a pair of red scarfs, as winter wrappers, for old Mr. Sedley and 
George. The shawls were worth fifty guineas a piece at the very 
least, as Mrs. Sedley knew. She wore hers in state at church at 
Brompton, and was congratulated by her female friends uponHhfc**’ 
splendid acquisition. Emmy’s, too, became prettily her modest black 
gown. “ What a pity it is she wont think of him,” Mrs. Sedley 
remarked to Mrs. Clapp, and to all her friends of Brompton. “ J os 
never sent us such presents, I am sure, and grudges us everything. 

It is, evident that the Major is over head and ears in love with her : 
and yet, whenever I so much as liint it, she turns red and begins to 
cry, and goes and sits upstairs with her miniature. I’m sick of that 
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miniature. I wisli we had never seen those odious purse-proud 
Osbornes.” 

Amidst such humble scenes and associates George’s early youth was 
passed, and the boy ^ew up delicate, sensitive, imperious, woman-bred 
— domineering the gentle mother whom he loved with passionate 
affectioh. He ruled all the rest of the little world round about him. 
As he grew, the elders were amazed at his haught jjnanner and his 
constant likeness to his father. He asked questions about everything, 
as inquiring youth will do. The profundity of his remarks and inter- 
rogatories astonished his old grandfather, who perfectly bored the club 
at the tavern with stories about the little lad’s learning and genius. 
He suffered bis grandmother with a good-humoured indifference. The 
small circle round about him believed that the equal of the boy did 
not exist upon the earth. Georgy inherited his father’s pride, and 
perhaps thought they were not wrong. 

^ When he grew to be about six years old, Dobbin began to write to 
him very much. The Major wanted to hear that Georgy was going 
to a school, and hoped he would acquit himself with credit there : or 
would he have a good tutor at home ? it was time that he should begin 
to leam ; and his godfather and guardian hinted that he hoped to bo 
allowed to defray the charges of the boy’s education, which would fall 
heavily upon his mother’s straitened income. The Major, in a word, 
was always thinking about Amelia and her little boy, and by orders to 
his agents kept the latter provided with picture-books, paint-boxes, 
desks,' ahd all conceivable implements of amusement and instruction. 
Three daj^s before GeorgeJ^ sixth birth-day, a gentleman in a gig. 
accompanied by a servant^ drove up to Mr. Sedley’s house, and asked 
to see Master George Osborne : it was Mr. Woolsey, military tailor, of 
Conduit Street, who came at the Major’s order to measure the young 
gentleman for a suit of cloth clothes. He had had the honour of 
making for the Captain, the young gentleman’s father. 

Sometimes, too, and by the Major’s desire no doubt, his sisters, the 
Misses Dobbin, would call in the family carriage to take Amelia and 
the little boy a drive if they were so inclined. The patronage and 
kindness of these ladies was very uncomfortable to Amelia, but she 
.bore it meekly enough, for her nature was to yield ; and, besides, the 
carriage and its splendours gave little Georgy immense pleasure. The 
ladies begged occasionally that the child might pass a day with them, 
and he was always glad to go to that fine garden-house at Denmark 
where they lived, and where there were such fine gi'apes in the 
hot-houses and peaches on the walls. 

Ono day they kindly came over to Amelia with news wliich they 
were sure would delight her — something very interesting about their 
deal’ William. 

"What was it : was he coming home ? ” she asked with pleasure 
beaming in her eyes. 

^ Oh, no— not the least — ^but they had very good reason to believe 



that dear William was about to be married — and to a relation of a veiy ^ 
dear friend of Amelia’s — ^to Miss Glorviua O’Dowd, Sir Michael 
O’Dowd’s sister, who had gone out to join Lady O’Dowd at Madras— 
a very beautiful and accomplished gui, everybody said.” 

Amelia said “ Oh ! ” Amelia was very very happy indeed. But she 
supposed Glorvina could noT“be like her old acquaii^jance, who was 
most kind — ^but — ^but she was very happy indeed. And by some 
impulse, of which I cannot explain the meaning, she took George in 
her arms and kissed him with an extraordinary tenderness. Her eyes 
were quite moist when she put the child down ; and'she scarcely spioke 
a word during the whole of the drive — ^though she was so vmry happy 
indeed. • • 


• CHAPTEE XXXIX. 

A CTNICAL CHAFTER. 

OuE duty no^ takes us back for a brief space to some old Hampshire 
acquaintances of ours, whose hopes respecting the disposal of their rich 
kinswoman’s property were so wofully disappointed. After counting 
upon thirty thousand pounds from his sister, it was a heavy blow to 
Bute Crawley to receive but five ; out of which sum, when he had paid 
his own debts and those of Jim, his son at college, a veiy small 
fragment remained to portion off his four plain daughters, Mi'S! Bute 
never knew, or at least never acknowledge^, how far her own tyrannous 
behaviour had tended to ruin her husband. All that woman could do, 
she vowed and protested she had done. Wai it her fault if she did not 
possess those sycophantic arts which her hypocritical nephew, Pitt? 
Crawley, practised] She wished him all the happiness which, he 
merited out Of his ill-gotten gains. ‘‘At least the money will remain 
in the family,” she said, charitably. “ Pitt will never spend it, my 
dear, that is quite certain ; for a greater miser does not exist in 
England, and he is as odious, though in a different way, as his spendthrift 
brother, the abimdoncd Bawdon.” 

So Mrs. Bute, after the first shock of rage and disappointment, began 
tc accommodate herself as best she could to her altered fortunes, and to 
save and retrench with all her might. She instructed her daughters 
how to bear poverty cheerfully, and invented a thousand notable 
methods to conceal or evade it. She took them about to balls«ijwi.. 
public places in the neighbourhood, with praiseworthy energy : nay, 
she entertained her friends in a hospitable comfortable manner at the 
Eectory, and much more frequently than before dear Miss CrawI^s 
legacy had fallen in. Froip her outward bearing nobody would jpve 
supposed that the family had been disappointed in their expectatjons ; 
or have guessed frpm her frequent appearance in public how she 
pinched and starved at home. Her girls had more milliner’s furniture 
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than they Itfid ever enjoyed before. They appeared perseveringly at 
the Winchester and Southampton assemblies ; they penetrated to 
Cowes for the race-balls and regatta-gaieties there ; and their carriage, 
with the horses taken from the plough, was at work perpetually, until 
/it began almost to be believed that the four sisters had had fortunes 
left them by th^ir aunt, whose name the family never mentioned in 
public but with the most tender gratitude and regard. I know no sort 
of lying which is more frequent in Vanity Fail* than this ; and it may 
be remai'kecl how people who practise it take credit to themselves for 
their hypocrisy, and fancy that they are exceedingly virtuous and 
praiseworthy, because they are able to deceive the world with regard 
to the extent ,of their means. • « 

Mrs. Bute certainly thought herself one of the most virtuous women 
in England, and the sight of her happy family was an edifying one to 
strangers. They were so cheerful, so loving, so vjell-educated, so 
simple ! Martha painted flowers exquisitely, and furnished half the 
charity-bazaars in the county. Emma was a regular County Bulbul, 
and her verses in tlie “ Hampshire Telegraph ” were the glory of its 
Poet’s Corner. Fanny and Matilda sang duets together, mamma 
playing the piano, and the other two sisters sitting with their arms 
round each other’s waists, and listening affectionately. Nobody saw 
the poor girls drumming at the duets in private. No one saw mamma 
drilUng them rigidly hour after hour. In a word, Mrs. Bute put a 
good face against fortune, and kept up appearances in the nmst 
virtuous manner. ' 

Everything that a good a?id respectable mother could do Mrs. Bute 
did. She got over yachtuig men from Southampton, parsons from the 
Cathedral Close at WinclEiester, and ofiicers from the barracks there. 
She tried to inveigle the young barristers at assizes, and encouraged 
Jim to bring home friends with whom he went out liunting with the 
H. II. What will not a mother do for the benefit of her beloved ones ? 

Between such a woman and her brother-in-law, the odious Baronet 
at the Hall, it is manifest that there could be very little in common. 
The rupture between Bute and his brother Sir Pitt was complete ; 
indeed, between Sir Pitt and the whole county, to which the old man 
was a scandal. His dislike for respectable society increased with age, 
and the lodge-gates had not opened to a gentleman’s carriage-wheels 
since Pitt and Lady Jane came to pay their visit of duty after tlieir 
marriage. 

(iJi5ifat was an awful and unfortunate visit, never to be thought of by 
the family without horror. Pitt begged his wife, with a ghastly 
cpuntenance, never to speak of it ; and it was only through Mrs. Bute 
h^’self, who still knew everything which took place at the Hall, tliat 
the ircumstances of Sir Bute’s reception of his son and daughter-in-law 
wer^ever known at all. 

As they drove up the avenue of the Park in their neat and well^ 
appointed carriage, Pitt remarked with dismay and wrath great gaps 
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among the trees — his trees, — ^which the old Baronet was felling entirely 
without license. The park wore an aspect of utter drearinfts and ruin.v 
The drives were ill kept, and the neat carriage splashed and foundered 
in muddy pools along the road. The great sweep in front of the 
tcn-ace and entrance stair was black and covered with mosses ; the 
once trim flower-beds rank and weedy. Shutters were up along almost 
the whole line of the house ; the great hall-door was unbarred after 
much ringing of the bell ; an individual in ribbons was seen flitting up 
the black oak stair, as Horrocks at length admitted the heir of Queen’s 
Crawley and his bride into the halls of their fathers.^ He led the way 
into Sir Pitt’s Library,” as it was called, the fume^bf tobacco growing 
stronger as Pitt and Lady Jane approached that apartment. Sir Pitt 
ain’t very well,” Horrocks remarked ^f)ologetically, and Wnted that his 
master was aifflicted with lumbago. 

The library looked out on the front walk and park. Sir Pitt had 
opened one of «tlie windows, and was bawling out thence to the 
postillion* and Pitt’s servant, who seemed to be about to take the 
baggage down. 

Don’t move# none of them trunks,” he cried, pointing witli a pipe 
which he held in his hand. ‘‘ It’s ordy a morning visit. Tucker, you fool. 
Lor, what cracks that off boss has in his heels ! Ain't there no one at 
the King’s Head to rub ’em a little 1 How do, Pitt ? How do, my 
dear 1 Come to see the old man, hay ? ’Gad — you’ve a pretty face, 
too. You ain’t like that old horse-godmother, your mother. Come 
and give old Pitt a kiss, like a good little gal.” 

The embrace disconcerted the daughter-in-law somewhat as the 
caresses of the old gentleman, unshorn md perfumed with tobacco, 
might well do. But she remembered that h^r brother Southdown had 
mustacliios, and smoked cigars, and submitted to the Baronet with a 
tolerable grace. 

“Pitt has got vat,” said the Baronet, after this mark of affection. 

“ Does he read ce very long zermons, ray dear ? Hundredth Psalm, 
Evening Hymn, hay Pitt 1 Go and get a glass of Malmsey and a 
cake for my Lady Jane, Horrocks, you great big booby, and don’t 
stand stealing there like a fat pig. I won’t ask you to stop, my dear ; 
you’ll And it too stoopid, and so should I too along a Pitt. I’m an old 
man now, and like my own ways, and my pipe and backgammon of a 
night.” 

“ I can play at backgammon, sir,” said Lady Jane, laugliing. I 
used to play with papa and Miss Crawley, didn’t I, Mr. Crawley ? ” 

“Lady Jane can play, sir, at the game to which you state tha?;^ 
are so partial,” Pitt said haughtily. 

“ But she wawn’t stop for all that. Naw, naw, goo back to Mud\;|ij^^ 
and give Mrs. Eincer a benefit : or drive down to che Eectory, and 
Buty for a dinner. He’ll be charmed to see you, you know ; hfs so 
much obliged to you for gittin the old woman’s money. Ha, ha I^Somo 
of it will do to patch uf the Hall when I’m gone.” J 
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“I perceiTe, sir,” said Pitt, with a heightened voice, "that yonr 
people will cnt down the timber ” i 

" Yees, yees, very'hne weather, and seasonable for the time of year,” 
Sir Pitt answered, who had suddenly grown deaf. " But I’m gittin old, 
Pitt, now. Law bless you, you ain’t far from fifty yourself. But he 
wears well, my pretty Jjady Jane, don’t he ? It’s all godliness, sobriety, 
and a moral liCe. Look at m^, I’m not very fur from fowr-score — ^he, 
he ; ” and he laughed, and took snuff, and leered at her and pinched 
her hand. 

Pitt once more.hrought the conversation back to the timber ; but 
the Baronet was deaf again in an instant. 

" I’m gittin very old, and have been cruel bad this year with the 
lumbago. I sha’n’t be here now* for long ; but I’m glad ee’ve come 
/ daughter-in-law. I like your face, Lady Jane : it’s got none of the 
damned liigh-boned Binkie look in it ; and I’ll give ee something 
pretty, my dear, to go to Court in.” And he shuffled 5,cross Jhc room 
to a cupboard, from which he took a* little old case containing jewels of 
some value. "Take that,” said he, "my dear; it belonged to my 
mother, and afterwards to the first Lady Binkie. Pretty pearls — never 
gave ’em the ironmonger’s daughter. No, no. Take ’em and put ’em 
up quick,” said he, thrusting the case into his daughter’s hand, and 
clapping the door of the cabinet too, as Horrocks entered with a salver 
and refreshments. 

" What have you a been and given Pitt’s wife ? ” said the individual 
in riblpns, when Pitt and Lady Jane had taken leave of the old gentle- 
man. was Miss Horrocks, the butler’s daughter — ^the cause of the 
scandal throughout the coifhtry — the ^lady who reigned now almost 
supreme at Queen’s Crawl/^y. 

The rise and progress of those Bibbons had been marked with dismay 
by the county and family. The Bibbons opened an account at the 
Mudbury Branch Savings Bank ; the Bibbons drove to church, mono- 
polising the pony-chaise, which was for the use of the servants at the 
Hall. The domestics were dismissed at her pleasure. The Scotch 
gardener, who still lingered on the premises, taking a pride in his walls 
and hothouses, and indeed making a pretty good livelihood by the 
garden, which he farmed, and of which he sold the produce at South- 
ampton, found the Bibbons eating peaches in a sunshiny morning at 
the south wall, and had his ears boxed when ho remonstrated about 
this attack on his property. He and his Scotch wife and his Scotch 
child£^n> the only respectable inhabitants of Queen’s Crawley, were 
for^d to migrate, with their goods and their chattels, and left the 
stately comfortable gardens to go to waste, and the flower-beds to run 
fev.«’' 5 ed. Poor Lady Crawley’s rose-garden became the dreariest 
wilc^?rness. Only two or three domestics shuddered in the bleak old 
servaf ts’ hall. The stables and offices were vacant, and shut up, and 
half i^ned. Sir Pitt lived in private, and boozed nightly with 
Horroc^a, his butler or house-steward (as he now began to be called), 
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and the abandoned Bibbona. The times were very much changed since 
the period when she drove to Mudbury in the spring-cart, and called 
the small tradesmen Sir.” It may have been shame, or it may have 
been dislike of his neighbours, but the old Cynic of Queen’s Crawley 
haiily issued from his park-gates at all now. He quarrelled with hb 
agents, and screwed his tenants by letter. Hia days were passed in 
conducting his own correspondence ; the lawyers and fann-bidliffe who 
had to do business with him, could not reach him JbgltL ih^ the 

I tibbon s, who received them at the door of the housekeeper’s room, 
winch commanded the back entrance by which thevjyere admitted ; 
and so the Baronet’s daily perplexities increased, ‘andflis embarraas- 
ments multiplied round him. 

The horror of Pitt Crawley may b^ imagined, as these reports of his 
father’s dotage reached the most exemplary and correct of gentlemen, j 
He trembled daily lest he should hear that the Ribbons was proclaimed ' 
his second legal* mother-in-law. After that first and last 'risiti' hisj 
father’s name was never mentioned in Pitt’s polite and genteel estab- 1 
lishment. It was the skeleton in his house, and all the family walked 
by it in terror aird silence. The Countess Southdown kept on dropping 
per coach at the lodge-gate the most exciting tracts, tracts which ought 
to frighten the hair off your head. Mrs. Bute at the parsonage nightly 
looked out to see if the sky was red over the elms behind which the 
Hall stood, and the mansion was on fire. Sir G. Wapshot and Sir H. 
Puddleslone, old friends of the house, wouldn’t sit on the bench with 
Sir Pitt at Quarter Sessions, and cut him dead in the High-s^et ot 
Southampton, where the reprobate stood offering his dirty olc^li^ds to 
them. N'othiiig had any effect upon him ;*he put his hands into his 
pockets, and burst out laughing, as he scrambled into his carriage and 
four ; he used to burst out laughing at Lady Southdown’s tracts ; and * 
he laughed at his sons, and at the world, and at the Ribbons when she 
was angry, which was not seldom. 

Miss Horrocks was installed as housekeeper at Queen’s Crawley, 
and ruled all the domestics there with great, majesty and rigour. All 
the servants were instructed to address her as “ Mum,” or “ Madam,” 
— and there was one little maid, on her promotion, who persisted in 
calling her “My Lady,” without any rebuke on the part of the house- 
keeper. “ There has been better Radies, and there has been worsen, 
Hester,” was Miss Horrocks’ replj; to this compliment of her inferior : 
so she ruled, having supreme power over all except her father, whom, 
however, she treated with considerable haughtiness, warning him not 
to be too familiar in his behaviour to one “ as was to be a Barone?^ 
lady.” Indeed, she rehearsed that exalted part in life with great ^ 
satisfaction to herself, and to the amusement of old Sir Pitt, 
chuckled at her airs and graces, and would laugh by the hour togetjftrj 
at her assumptions of dignity and imitations of genteel life. He swore j 
it was as good as a play to see her in the character of a fine dan^and 
he made her put on one of the fii'st Lady Crawley’s court^esses. 
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swearing, (entirely to Miss Horrocks’ own concurrence,) that the dress 
became her prodigiously, and threatening to drive her off that very 
instant to Court in a coach-and-four. She had the ransacking of the 
wardrobes of the two defunct ladies, and cut and hacked their post- 
humous finery so as to suit her own tastes and figure. And she would 
] have liked to take possession of their jewels and trinkets too ; but the 
j old Baronet had locked them away in his private cabinet, nor could 
! she coax or wheedle him out of the keys. And it is a fact, that some 
time after she left Queen’s Crawley a copy-book belonging to this lady 
was discovered.^which showed that she had taken great pains in 
private to lerfrn the* art of writing in general, and especially of writing 
her own name' as Lady Crawley, Lady Betsy Horrocks, Lady Elizabeth ' 
■ Crawley, &c/ 

Though the good people of the Parsonage never went to the Hall, 
and shunned the horrid old dotard its owner, yet they kept a strict 
knowledge of all that happened there, and were looking out every day 
for the catastrophe for which Miss Horrocks was also eager. But Fate 
intervened enviously, and prevented her from receiving the reward due 
to such immaculate love and virtue. t 

One day the Baronet surprised “her ladyship,” as he jocularly 
called hei', seated at that old and tuneless piano in the drawing-room, 
which had scarcely been touched since Becky Sharp played quadrilles 
upon it. Seated at the piano with the utmost gravity, and squalling 
to the best of her power in imitation of the music which she had some- 
time^> heard. The little kitchen-maid on her promotion was standing 
at her hqstress’s side, quite delighted during the operation, and wagging 
her head up and down, and^ crying, “Lor, Mum, ’tis bittiful,” — just like 
a genteel sycophant in anneal drawing-room. 

This incident made the old Baronet roar with laughter, as usual. 
He narrated the circumstance a dozen times to Horrocks in the course 
of the evening, and greatly to the discomfiture of Miss Horrocks. He 
thrummed on the table as if it had been a musical instrument and 
squalled in imitation of dier manner of singing. He vowed that 
such a beautiful voice ought to be cultivated, and declared she ought to 
have singing-masters, in which proposals she saw nothing ridiculous. 
He was in great spirits that night ; and drank with his friend 
, and butler an extraordinary quantity of rum-and-watex* — at a very 
late hour the faithful friend and domestic conducted his master to 
his bed-room. 

^Kdf-an-hour afterwards there was a gre.at hurry and bustle in the 
house. Lights went about from window to window in the lonely 
tb"\^*iolate old Hall, whereof but two or three rooms were ordinarily 
willl'Mpied by its owner. Presently, a boy on a pony went galloping off 
serva^l^ndbury, to the Doctor’s house there. And in another hour (by 
half fcifact we ascertain how carefully the excellent Mrs. Bute Crawley 
Horroci'^ays kept up an understanding with the great house), that lady 
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in her clogs and calash, the Reverend Bate Crawley, and James CJrawley v 
her son, had walked over from the Rectory through the park, and had 
entered the mansion by the open hall-door. 

TJiey passed through the hall and the small oak parlour, on the table 
of which stood the three tumblers and the empty rum-bottle which had 
served for Sir Pitt’s carouse, and through that apartment into Sir 
Pitt’s study, where they found Miss Uorrocks, of the guilty ribbonSoj 
with a wild air, trying at the presses and escrutoires with a bunch o{| 
keys. She dropped them with a scream of terror, as little Mi^. Bute’s 
eyes flashed out at her from under her black calaph-. " 

“ Look at that, James and Mr. Crawley,’* cried Mrs. Bute, pointing 
at the scared figure of the black-eye^^guilty wench. 

“ He gave ’em me ; he gave ’em me ! ” she cried. * • 

“ Gave them you, you abandoned creature ! ” screamed Mrs. Bute. 

“ Bear witness^Mr. Crawley, we found this good-for-nothing woman 
in the act of stealing your brother’s property ; and she will be hanged, 
as I always said she would.” 

Betsy Horrocks quite daunted, flung herself down on her knees, 
bursting into t6ars. But those who know a really good woman are 
aware that she is not in a hurry to forgive, and that the humiliation of 
an enemy is a triumph to her soul. 

Ring the bell, J ames,” Mrs. Bute said, “ Go on ringing it till the 
people come.” The three or four domestics resident in the deserted 
old house came presently at that jangling and continued summons. 

Put that woman in the strong-room,” she said. "We cam^her in 
the act of robbing Sir Pitt, Mr. Crawlqy, you’ll make ou^er com- 
mittal — and, Beddocs, you’ll drive her over in the spring-cart, in the 
morning, to Southampton Gaol.” 

“ My dear,” interposed the Magistrate and Rector — “ she’s only — ” 

“ Are there no handcuffs 1 ” Mrs. Bute continued, stamping in her 
clogs. There used to be handcuffs. Where’ s the creature’s abominable 
father?” 

He did give ’em me,” still cried poor Betsy ; “ didn’t he, Hester ? 
Y ou saw Sir Pitt — you know you did — ^give ’em me, ever so long ago — 
the day after Mudbury fair : not that I want ’em. Take ’em if you 
think they ain’t mine.” And here the unhappy wretch pulled out from 
licr pocket a large pair of paste shoe-buckles which had excited hci 
admiration, and which she had just appropriated out of one of the book- 
cases in the study, where they had lain. 

“ Law, Betsy, how could you go for to tell such a wicked stwi^J ” 
said Hester, the little kitchen-maid late on her promotion — and to 
Madam Crawley, so good and kind, and his Rev’rince (with a curts^^ 
and you may search all my boxes, Mum, I’m sure, and liere’s my 
as I’m an honest girl though of pore parents and workhouse biiffl— • 
and if you find so much as a beggarly bit of lace or a silk stockinjl; out 
of all the gownds as yovi^ve had the picking of may I never go tojpurch 
agin ” 
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“GiTe up your keys, you hardeaed hussey,” hissed out the virtuoufl 
little lady in the calash. 

“ And here’s a candle, Mum, and if you please Mum, I can show you 
her room, Mum, and the press in the housekeeper’s room. Mum, where 
she keeps heaps and heaps of things^ Mum,” cried out the eager little 
Hester with a profusion of curtseys. 

“ Hold your "tongue, if you please. I know the room which the 
creature occupies perfectly well. Mrs. Brown, have the goodness to 
come with me, and Beddoes don’t you lose sight of that woman,' said 

( Mrs. Bute, sei^ng 4ihe candle . — “ Mr. Crawley, you had better go up 
stairs, and see that they are not murdering your unfortunate brother ” 
— and the calash, escorted by Mrs^ Brown, walked away to the apart- 
ment which, ais she said truly, she knew perfectly well. 

Bute went up stairs, and found the Doctor from Mudbury, with the 
frightened Horrocks over his master in a chair. They were trying to 
bleed Sir Pitt Crawley. 

With the early morning an express was sent off to Mr. Pitt Crawley 
by the Hector’s lady, who assumed the command of every thing, and had 
watched the old Baronet through the night. He had been brought 
back to a sort of life ; he could not speak, but seemed to recognise 
people. Mrs. Bute kept reso lntelx by bis bed-side. She never seemed 
to want to sleep, thjU; little woman, and did not close her fiery black 
eyes once, though the Doctor snored in the arm-chair. Horrocks made 
some ti^ efforts to assert his authority and assist his master : but 
Mrs. ButS called him a tipsy old wretch, and bade him never show his 
face again in that house or he should be transpprted like his abominable 
daughter, 

Terrified by her manner he slunk down to the oak parlour where 
Mr. James was, who, having tried the bottle standing there and found 
no liquor in it, ordered Mr. Horrocks to get another bottle of rum, 
which he fetched, with clean glasses, and to which the Hector and his 
son sate down : ordering Horrocks to put down the keys at that instant 
and never to show his lace again. 

Cowed by this behaviour Horrocks gave up the keys ; and he and 
his daughter slunk off silently through the night, and gave up pos- 
ssion of the house of Queen’s Crawley. 


CHAPTEE XL. 

^ IN WHICH BECKY IS RBCX)QNISED BY THE FAMILY.' 

The heir of Crawley arrived at home, in due time, after this cata- 
strophe, and henceforth may be said to have reigned in Queen’s Crawley. 
For tlipugh the old Baronet survived many months, he never recovered 
the use of his intellect or his speech completely, and the government of 
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the estate devolved upon his elder son. In a strange eondition Pitt? 
found it. Sir Pitt was always~Luytng and mortgaging ; he had twentys 
men of business, and quarrels with each ; quarrels with all his tenant^i 
and lawsuits with them ; lawsuits with the lawyers ; lawsuits with thei 
Mining and Dock Companies Th which he was proprietor ; and with I 
every person with whom he had business. To unravel these difficulties, 
and to set the estate clear was a task wortliy of the orderly and per- 
severing diplomatist of Pumpernickel : and he set himself to work with 
prodigious assiduity. His whole family, of course, was transported to 
Queen’s Crawley, whither Lady Southdown, of course, came too ; and 
she set about converting the parish xmder the' Rectbr’s nose, and 
brought down her irregular clergy to the dismay of the angry Mrs. Bute. 
Sir Pitt had concluded no bargain fdl**the sale of the living of Queen’s 
Crawley ; wdien it should drop, her Ladyship proposed to take the 
patronage into her own hands, and present a young prot6g6 to the 
Rectory ; on which subject the diplomatic Pitt said nothing. 

Mrs. Bute’s intentions with regard to Miss Betsy Horrocks were? 
not carried into effect : and she paid no visit to Southampton Gaol. 
She and her fatjier left the Hall, when the latter took possession of the 
Crawley Arms in the village, of which he had got a lease from Sir Pitt. 
The ex-butler had obtained a small freehold there likewise, which gave 
him a vote for the borough. The Bector had another of these votes, 
and these and four others formed the representative body which 
returned the two members for Queen’s Crawley. 

There was a show of courtesy kept up between the Rectory and the 
Hall ladies, between the younger ones at least, for Mrs. Bute^j^/tffid Lady 
Southdown never could meet without bftttles, and gradually cei^d 
seeing each other. Her*Ladyship kept her nqom when the ladies from 
the Rectory visited their cousins at the Hall. . Perhaps Mr. Pitt was 
not very much displeased at these occasional absences of his mamma- 
in-law. He believed the Binkie family to be the greatest and wisest, and 
most interesting in the world, and her Ladyship and his aunt had long 
held ascendancy over him ; but sometimes he felt that she commanded 
him too much. To be considered young was complimentary doubtless ; 
but at six-and-forty to be treated as a boy was sometimes mortifying. 
Lady Jane yielded up everything, however, to her mother. She was 
only fond of her children in private ; and it was lucky for her that 
Lady Southdown’s multifarious business, her conferences with ministers, \ 
and her correspondence with all the missionaries of Africa, Asia, and 
Australasia, &c., occupied the venerable Countess a great deal, so thafc 
she had but little time to devote to her granddaughter, the li^tlo 
Matilda, and her grandson, Master Pitt Crawley. The latter was a 
feeble child : and it was only by prodigious quantities of calomel * 
Lady Southdown was able to keep him in life at all. J 

As for Sir Pitt he retired into those very apartments where ^ady 
Crawley had been previously extinguished, and here was tended ^Misa 
Hester, the girl upon her promotion, with constant care and ^^iduity 

z 2 
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What love, what fidelity, what constancy is there equal to that of a 
nurse with good wages ? They smooth pillows : and make arrow-root : 
they get up at nights : they bear complaints and querulousness : they 
see the sun shining out of doors and don’t want to go abroad : they 
sleep on arm-chairs, and eat their meals in solitude : they pass long 
long evenings doing nothing, watching the embers, and the patient’s 
drink simmeriifg in the jug : they read the weekly paper the whole 
week through ; and Law’s Serious Call or the Whole Duty of Man 
suffices them for literature for the year — and we quarrel with them 
; because, when tfe^ir relations come to see them once a week, a little gin 
is smuggledJLtt'in their linen-basket. Ladies, what man’s love is there 
that would stand a year’s nursing of the object of his affection? 
Whereas a nurse will stand by you for ten pounds a quarter, and we 
think her too highly paid. At least Mr. Crawley grumbled a good 
deal about paying half as much to Miss Hester for her constant 
attendance upon the Baronet his father. ' 

Of sunshiny days this old gentleman was taken out in a chair on the' 
terrace — ^the very chair which Miss Crawley had had at Brighton, and 
which had been transported thence with a number of Lady Southdowm’s 
effects to Queen’s Ci*awley. Lady Jane always walked by the old man ; 
and was an evident favourite with him. He used to nod many times to 
her and smile when she came in, and utter inarticulate deprecatory 
moans when she was going away. When the door shut upon her he 
would cry and sob — whereupon Hester’s face and manner, which was 
alwayi^exceedingly bland and gentle while her lady was present, 
would cnSjige at once and she would make faces at him, and clench her 
fist, and scream out, “ Hold ^our tongue, you stoopid old fool,” and twirl 
away his chair from the ^fire which he loved fo look at — at which he 
would cry more. For this was all that was left after more than 
seventy years of cunning and struggling, and drinking, and scheming, 
and sin and selfishness — a whimpering old idiot put in and out of bed 
and cleaned and fed like a baby. 

At last a day came when the nurse’s occupation was over. Early 
one morning as Pitt Crawley was at his steward’s and bailiff’s books in 
the study, a knock came to the door, and Hester presented herself 
dropping a curtsey, and said, 

“If you please. Sir Pitt, Sir Pitt died this morning. Sir Pitt. I was 
- a-making of his toast. Sir Pitt, for his gruel, Sir Pitt, which he took 
every moniing reglar at six. Sir Pitt, and — I thought I heard a moan 
likfifs^Sir Pitt — and — and — and — ” She dropped another curtsey. ' 
What was it that made Pitt’s pale face flush quite red ? Was it 
because he was Sir Pitt at last, with a seat in Parliament, and perhaps 
' ife '■'vre honours in prospect ? “ I’ll cleax the estate now with the ready 
mefc^'^y,” he thought, and rapidly calculated its incumbrances and the 
impiDvements which he would make. He would not use his aunt’s 
mon^ previously lest Sir Pitt should recover and his outlay be 
vaifll 
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All the blinds were pulled down at the Hall and Rectory: the church: 
bell was tolled, and the chancel hung in black ; and Bute Crawley 
didnt go to a coursing meeting, but went and dined quietly at Fuddle-; 
«tone, where they talked about his deceased brother and young Sir 
Pitt over their port. Miss Betsy, who was by this time married to a 
saddler at Mudbui-y, cried a good deal. The family surgeon rode over 
and paid his respectful compliments, and inquiries for the health oi 
their ladyships. The death was talked about at Mudbury and at the 
Crawley Arms ; the landlord whereof had become reconciled with the 
Rector of late, who was occasionally known to step into tjie parlour and 
taste Mr Horrocks’s mild beer. * , 

“ Shall I write to your brother — ai* will you ? *’ asked^ Lady Jane of 
her husband. Sir Pitt. 

“I will write, of course,” Sir Pitt said, ‘‘and invito him to the 
funeral : it will^be but becoming.” 

“And — and — ^Mrs. Rawdon,” said Lady Jane, timidly. 

“ J ane ! ” said Lady Southdown, “ how can you think of such a 
thing ? ” 

“ Mrs. Rawdon must of course be asked,” said Sir Pitt resolutely, 

“Not whilst I am in the house ! ” said Lady Southdown. 

“ Your Ladyship will be pleased to recollect that I am the 'head of 
this family,” Sir Pitt replied. “If you please, Lady Jane, you will • 
write a letter to Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, requesting her presence upon 
this melancholy occasion.” 

“ J ane, I forbid you to put pen to paper ! ” cried the Count<^,4? 

“ I believe I am the head of this family,” Sir Pitt repeated ;*^and 
however much I may regret any circumstance which may lead to your 
Ladyship quitting this house, must, if you please, continue to govern 
it as I see fit.” 

Lady Southdown rose up as magnificent as Mrs. Siddons in Lady 
Macbeth, and ordered that horses might be put to her carriage. If her 
son and daughter turned her out of their house, she would hide her 
sorrows somewhere in loneliness, and pray for their conversion to better 
thoughts. 

“We don’t turn you out of our house, Mamma,” said the timid Lady 
Jane, imploringly. 

“You invite such company to it as no Christian lady should meet, 
and I will liave my horses to-morrow morning.” 

“Have the goodness to write, Jane, under my dictation,” said Sir 
Pitt, rising, and throwing himself into an attitude of command, ITO the 
Portrait of a Gentleman in the Exhibition, “and begin. ‘Queen’s 
Crawley, September 14, 1822. — ^My dear brother — ’ ” ^ - 

Hearing these decisive and terrible words. Lady Macbeth, who j/ad 
been waiting for a sign of weakness or vacillation on the part o,Jher 
son-in-law, rose, and with a scared look, left the library. Ladj/Jane 
looked up to her husband, as if she would fain follow and soothe her 
mamma ; but Pitt forbade his wife to move. 
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She won^t go away,” he said. “ She has let her house at Brighton ^ 
land has spent her last half-year’s dividends. A Countess living at au 
^inn is a ruined woman. I have been waiting long for an opportunity 
to take this— this decisive step, my love ; for, as you must perceive, it 
is impossible that there shouM^be two chiefe in a family : and now, if 
you please, we ‘■will resume the dictation. ‘My dear brother, the 
melancholy intelligence which it is my duty to convey to my family 
must have long been anticipated by,* ’* &c. 

In a word, Ett having come to his kingdom, and having by good 
^ luck, or desert rather, as he considered, assumed almost all the fortune 
r'^’hich his other relatives had expected, was determined to treat his 
li family kindly , and respectably, alid make a house of Queen’s Crawley 
once more. It pleased him to think that he sliould be its chief. Ho 
proposed to use the vast influence that his commanding talents and 
; position must speedily acquire for him in the county to get his brother 
placed and his cousins decently provided for, and perhaps had a little 
sting of repentance as he thought that he was the proprietor of all 
that they had hoped for. In the course of three or fouij days’ reign his 
bearing was changed, and his plans quite fixed : he determined to rule 
iustly and honestly, to depose Lady Southdown, and to be on the 
friendliest possible terms with all the relations of his blood. 

So he dictated a letter to his brother Eawdon — a solemn and 
elaborate letter, containing the profoundest observations, couched in 
the longest words, and filling with wonder the simple little secretary, 
wh^ WThte under her husband’s order. “ What an orator this will be,” 
thought she, “ when he en</ers the House of Commons ” (on which 
point, and on the tyranijy of Lady Southdown, Pitt had sometimes 
dropped hints to his wife in bed) ; “ how wise and good, and what a 
genius my husband is ! I fancied him a little cold ; but how good, 
and what a genius ! ” 

’ The fact is, Pitt Crawley had got every word of the letter by heart, 
i and had studied it, with diplomatic secresy, deeply and perfectly, long 
f.oefore he thought fit to communicate it to his astonished wife. 


This letter, with a huge black border and seal, was accordingly 
despatched by Sir Pitt Crawley to his brother the Colonel, in London. 
Eawdon^Crawley was but half-pleased at the receipt of it. “ What’s 
til^aaise of going down to that stupid place 1 ” thought he. “ I can’t 
stand being alone with Pitt after dinner, and horses there and back will 
cosf*us twenty pound.” 

He carried the letter, as he did all difficulties, to Becky, upstairs 
^ < ]]er bed-room — with her chocolate, which he always made and took 
jj^^^er of a morning. 

put the tray with the breakfast and the letter on the dressing- 
before whidl Becky sate com.bing her yellow hair. She took up 
ck-edged missive, and having read it, she jumped, up from the 
• - ^ c( Hurray ! ” and waving the note round her head. 
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Hurray ? ” said Eawdon, wondering at the little figure capering 
about in a streaming flannel dressing-gown, with tawny locks 
dishevelled. “He’s not left us anything, Becky. I had my share 
when I came of age.” 

“You’ll never be of age, you silly old man,” Becky replied. “Run 
out now to Madam Brunoy’s, for I must have some mourning : and get 
a crape on your hat, and a black waistcoat — I don’t 1;hink you’ve got 
one ; order it to be brought home to-morrow, so that we may be able 
tc stai'i on Thursday.” 

“ You don’t mean to go ? ” Eawdon interposed; 

“ Of course I mean to go. I mean that Lady Jane shall present me 
at Court next 3^ear. I mean that y^i^r brother shall give you a seat in 
Parliament, you stupid old creature. I mean that Lorti Steyne shall 
have your vote and his, my dear, old, silly man ; and *that you shall be 
an Irish Secrejpry, or a West Indian Governor : or a Treasurer, or a 
Consul, or some such thing.” 

“ Posting will cost a dooce of a lot of money,” grumbled Eawdon. 

“We might take Southdown’s carriage, wliich ought to be present at 
the funeral, as* he is a relation of the family : but, no — I intend that 
we shall go by the coach. They’ll like it better. It seems more 
humble — ” 

“ Eawdy goes of course 1 ” the Colonel asked. 

“No such thing ; why pay an extra place ? He’s too big to tyaawl ^ 
bodkin between you and me. Let him stay here in the nursery, and 
Briggs can make him a black firock. Go you ; and do as I^)id you. 
And you had best tell Sparks, your man^that old Sir Pitt i/dead, and 
that you will come in for something considerable when the affairs are 
arranged. He’ll tell this to Baggies, who Iftis been pressing for money, 
and it will console poor Eaggles.” And so Becky began sipping her 
chocolate. 

When the faithful Lord Steyne arrived in the evening, he found 
Becky and her companion, who was no other than onr friend Briggs, 
busy culling, ripping, snipping, and tearing all sorts of black stuffs 
available for the melancholy occasion. 

“ Miss Briggs and I are plunged in grief and despondency for the 
death of our Papa,” Rebecca said. “Sir Pitt Crawley is dead, my 
lord. We have been tearing our hair all the morning, and now we are 
tearing up our old clothes.” 

“ Oh, Rebecca, how can you — was all that Briggs could say as she 
turned up her eyes. ^ 

“Oh, Rebecca, how can you — ” echoed my Lord. “So that old 
scoundrel’s dead, is he ? He might have been a Peer if he had played/ 
his cards better. Mr. Pitt had very nearly made him ; but he r»^ed 
always at the wrong time. What an old Silenus it was.” , '0< 

“ I might have been Silenus’s widow,” said Rebecca. “ Doif’t you. 
remember, Miss Briggs, how you peeped in at the door, and saw old 
Sir Pitt on his knees to me?” Miss Briggs, our old frien^^ blushed 
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very mucli at this reminiscence; and was glad when Lord Steyne 
ordered her to go down stairs and make him a cup of tea. 

Briggs was the house-dog whom Eebecca had provided as guardian 
of dier innocence and reputation. Miss Crawley had left her a little 
annuity. She would have been content to remain in the Crawley 
family with Lady Jane, who was good to her and to everybody ; but 
Lady Southdown dismissed poor Briggs as quickly as decency 
permitted ; and Mr. Pitt (who thought himself much injured by the 
uncalled-for generosity of his deceased relative towards a lady who 
had only been Miss Crawley’s faithful retainer a score of years; made 
no objections to that exercise of the dowagers authority. Bowls 
and Firkin likewise received their legacies, and their dismissals ; 
and married and set up a lodging-house, according to the custom of 
their kind. 

Briggs tried to live with her relations in the country,"’but found that 
attempt was vain after the better society to which she had been 
accustomed. Briggs’s friends, small tradesmen in a eountry town, 
quarrelled over Miss Briggs’s forty pounds a-year, as eagerly and more 
openly than Miss Crawley’s kinsfolk had for that lady’s inheritance. 
Bidggs’s brother, a radical hatter and grocer, called his sister a purse- 
proud aristocrat, because she would not advance a part of her capital 
to stock his shop : and she would have done so most likely, but that 
their sister, a dissenting shoemaker’s lady, at variance with the hatter 
and grqger who went to another chapel, showed how tlieir brother was 
on the vei*^e of bankruptcy, and took possession of Briggs for a while. 
The dissenting shoemaker wanted Miss Briggs to send liis son to 
college, and make a gentleman of him. Between them the two 
families got a great portion of her private savings out of her : and 
finally she fled to London followed by the anathemas of both, and 
determined to seek for servitude again as infinitely less onerous than 
liberty. And advertising in the papers that a Gentlewoman of 
agreeable maun era, and accustomed to the best society, was anxious 
to,” &c., she took up her residence with Mr. Bowls in Half Moon 
Street, and waited the result of the advertisement. 

So it was that she fell in with Rebecca.^ Mrs. Rawdon’s dashing 
little carriage and ponies was whirling down the street one day, just as 
Miss Briggs, fatigued, had reached Mr. Bowls’s door, after a weary 
walk to the Times office in the City, to insert her advertisement for 
the sijth time. Rebecca was driving, and at once recognised tlie 
j:e’ntlewoman with agreeable manners, and being a perfectly good- 
humoured woman, as we have seen, and having a regard for Briggs, 
^Sfl^pulled up the ponies at the door-steps, gave the reins to the groom, 
and 'jumping out had hold of both Briggs’s hands, before she of the 
agreeable manners had recovered from the chock of seeing an old 
friend.\ 

Briggs^cried, and Becky laughed a great deal, and kissed the gentle- 
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woman as soon as they got into the passage ; and thence into Mrs. 
Bowls’s front parlour, with the red moreen curtains, and the round 
looking-glass, with the chained eagle above, gazing upon the back of 
the ticket in the window which announced Apartments to Let.” 

Briggs told all her history amidst those perfectly uncalled-for sobs 
and ejaculations of wonder with which women of her soft nature salute 
an old acquaintance, or regard a rencontre in the street ; for though 
people meet other people every day, yet some there are who insist 
upon discovering miracles ; and women, even thougli they have disliked 
each other, begin to cry when they meet, deploring and remembering 
the time when they last quarrelled. So, in a word, Briggs told all her 
history, and Becky gave a narratives of her own life, wjth her usual 
artlessness and candour. ^ 

Mrs. Bowls, late Firkin, came and listened grimly in the passage to 
the hysterical sniffling and giggling which went on in the from parlour. 
Becky had never been a favourite of her’s. Since the establishment of 
the married couple in London they had frequented their former friends 
of the house of Eagglea, and did not like the latter’s account of the 
Colonel’s mhmge, would’nt trust him, Eagg, my boy,” Bowls 
remarked : and his wife, when Mrs. Eawdon issued from the parlour, 
only saluted the lady with a very sour curtsey ; and her fingers were 
like so many sausages, cold and lifeless, when she held them out in 
deference to Mrs. Eawdon, who persisted in shaking hands with the 
retired lady’s maid. She whirled away into Piccadilly, nodding, with 
the sweetest of smiles towards Miss Briggs, who hung nodding ^t the 
window close under the advertisement-card, and at the next moment 
was in the Park with a half dozen of dapdies cantering after her 
caiTiage. 

When she found how her friend wns situated, and how having a snug 
legacy from Miss Crawley, salary was no object to our gentlewoman, 
Becky instantly formed some benevolent little domestic plans concerning 
her. This was just such a companion as would suit her establishment, 
and she invited Briggs to come to dinner with her that very evening, 
when she should see Becky’s dear little darling Eawdon. 

Mrs. Bowls cautioned her lodger against venturing into the lion’s 
den, “ wherein you will rue'it. Miss B., mark my words, and as sure as 
niy name is Bowls.” And Briggs promised to be very cautious. The. 
upshot of which caution was that she went to live with. Mrs. Eawdon 
the next week, and had lent Eawdon Crawley si X hundred poimdsupou 
annuity before six more months were over. “ 
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CHAPTEE XLI. 

IN WHICH BBCKT REVISITS THE HALLS OF HER ANCESTORS. 

So the mourning beinsr ready, and Sir Pitt Crawley warned of their 
arrival, Colonel Crawley and his wife took a couple of places in the 
same old Highflyer coach, by which Rebecca had travelled in the 
defunct Baronet’s company, on her first journey into the world some 
nine years before. How well £.l?*e remembered the Inn Yard, and the 
ostler to whom she refused money, and the insinuating Cambridge lad 
who wrapped her in his coat on the journey ! Rawdon took his place 
outside, and would have liked to drive, but his giief f|f»rbade him. He 
sate by the coachman, and talked about horses and the road the whole 
way ; and who kept the inns, and who horsed the coach by which he 
had travelled so many a time, when he and Pitt were boys going to 
Eton. At Mudbury a carriage and a pair of horses received them, 
with a coachman in black. “ It’s the old drag, Rawdon,” Rebecca said, 
as they got in. “ The worms have eaten the cloth a good deal — there’s 
the stain which Sir Pitt — ^lia 1 I see Dawson the Ironmonger has his 
shutters up— which Sir Pitt made such a noise about. It was a bottle 
of cherry brandy he broke which we went to fetch for your aunt from 
Soutlfhmpton. How time flies, to be sure I that can’t be Polly 
Talboys, '^that bouncing gui standing by her mother at the cottage 
there. I remember h^r a mangy little urchin picking weeds in 
the garden.” 

“ Fine gal,” said Rawdon, returning the salute which the cottage 
gave him, by two fingers applied to his crape hat-band. Becky bowed 
and saluted, and recognised people here and there graciously. These 
recognitions were inexpressibly pleasant to her. It seemed as if she 
^“^was not an impostor any more, and was coming to the home of her 
ancestors. Rawdon was rather abashed, and cast down on the other 
hand. What recollections of boyhood' and innocence might have been 
flitting across his brain 1 What pangs of dim remorse and doubt and 
shame ? 

“Your sisters must be young women now,” Rebecca said, thinking of 
those girls for the first time perhaps since she had left them. 

“^Don’t know, I’m shaw,” replied the Colonel. “ Hullo ! here’s old 
Mother Lock. How-dy-do, Mi*s. Lock. Remember me, don't you ? 
^Master Rawdon, hey 1 Dammy how those old women last ; she was a 
hundred when I was a boy.” . 

They were going through the lodge-gates kept by old Mi-s. Lock, 
whose hand Rebecca insisted upon shaking, as she flung open the creak- 
ing old iron gate, and the carriage passed between the two moss-grown 
pillars surmounted by the dove and serpent. 
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“The governor has cut into the timber,” Eawdon said, looking about, 
and then was silent — so was Becky. Both of them were rather agitated, 
and thinking of old times. He about Eton, and his mother, whom ho 
remembered, a frigid demure woman, and a sister who died, of whom 
lie had been passionately fond ; and how he used to thrash Pitt ; and 
about little Bawdy at home. And Rebecca thought about her 
own youth, and the dark secrets of those early tainted days ; and of 
her entraiice into life by yonder gates ; and of Miss Pinkerton, and 
Joe, and Amelia. 

The gravel walk and terrace had been scraped quite clean A 
grand painted hatchment was already over the great entrance, and 
two very solemn and tall personages in black flung open ^ch a leaf of 
the door as the carriage pulled up at the familiar steps. Rawdon 
turned red, and Becky somewhat pale, as they passed through the old 
hall, arm in arm# She pinched her husband’s aim as they entered the 
oak parlour, wliere Sir Pitt and his wife were ready to receive them. 
Sir Pitt in black, Lady Jane in black, and my Lady Southdown with a 
large black her^-piece of bugles and feathers, which waved on hei 
ladyship’s head like an undertaker’s tray. 

Sir Pitt had judged correctly, that she would not quit the premises. 
She contented herself by preserving a solemn and stony silence, when 
in company of Pitt and his rebellious wife, and by frightening the 
children in the nursery by the ghastly gloom of her demeanour. Only 
a very faint bending of the head-dress and plumes welcomed Rqwdon 
and his wjfe, as those prodigals returned to their family. 

To say the truth, they were not affected Very much one wa^ or other 
by this coolness. Her ladyship was a p^on^only of secondary consi- 
deration in their minds just then — ^they were intent upon the reception 
which the reigning brother and sister would afford them. 

Pitt, with rather a heightened colour, went up and shook his brother 
by the hand ; and saluted Rebecca with a hand-shake and a-very low 
bow. But Lady Jane took both the hands of her sister-in-law and 
kissed her affectionately. The embrace somehow brought tears into 
the eyes of the litt le adv enturess — which ornaments, as we know, 
she wore very seldom! The artless mark of kindness and confidence 
touched and pleased her ; and Rawdon, encouraged by this demonstra- 
tion on his sister’s part, twirled up his moustachios, and took leave to 
salute Lady Jane with a kiss, which caused her ladyship to blush 
exceedingly. 

“Dev’lish nice little woman, Lady Jane,” was his verdict, wh?® ho 
and his wife were together again. “ Pitt’s got fat, too, and is doing 
the thing handsomely.” “He can afford it,” said Rebecca, and 
agreed in her husband’s farther opinion, “ that the mother-in-law was 
a tremendous old Guy — and that the sisters were rather well-looking 
young women.” 

They, too, had been summoned from school to attend the funeral 
ceremonies. It seemed Sir Pitt Crawley, for the dignity of tUe house 
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and family, had thought right to have about the place as many persona 
in black as could possibly be assembled. All the men and maids 
of the house, the old women of the Alms House, whom the elder 
Sir Pitt had cheated out of a great portion of their due, the parish 
clerk’s family, and the specLal retainers of both Hall and Eectory 
were habited in sable ; added to these, the undertaker’s men, at least a 
score, with crapes and hat-bands, and who made a goodly show when 
the great burying show took place — ^but these are mute personages in 
our drama ; and, having nothing to do or say, need occupy a very little 
space here. 

With regaid to her sisters-in-law Bebecca did not attempt to forget 

^ her former position of Goveigiess towards them, but recalled it 
frankly and kjndly, and asked them about their studies with great 
gravity, and told them that she had thought of them many and many 
a day, and longed to know of their welfare. In^fact you would 
have supposed that ever since she had left them she had not ceased 
to keep them uppermost in her thoughts, and to take the tenderest 
interest in their welfare. So supposed Lady Crawley herself and her 
young sisters. 

She’s hardly changed since eight years,” said Misa Boaalind to 
Miss Violet, as they were preparing for dinner, 

“ Those red-haired women look wonderfully well,” replied the other. 

“ Hers is much darker than it was ; I think she must dye it,” Miss 
Eosalind added. “ She is stouter, too, and altogether improved,” con- 
tinueil Miss Eosalind, who was disposed to be very fat. 

. ‘^At lUast she gives herself no airs, and remembers that she was 
our Governess once,” Miss Violet said, intimating that it befitted all 
governesses to keep their proper place, and forgetting altogether that 
she was granddaughter not only of Sir Walpole Crawley, but of Mr. 
Dawson of Mudbury, and so had a coal-scuttle in her scutcheon. 
There are other very well-meaning people whom one meets every day 
in Vanity Fair, who are surely equally oblivious. 

“ It can’t be true what the girls at the Eectory said, that her mother 
was an opera-dancer — ” 

“ A person can’t help their birth,” Eosalind replied with great libe- 
rality. “ And I agree with our brother, that as she is in the family, of 
course we are bound to notice her. I am sure Aunt Bute need not 
talk : she wants to marry Kate to young Hooper, the wine-merchant, 
and absolutely asked him to come to the Eectory for orders.” 

wonder whetlier Lady Southdown will go away, she looked very 
glum upon Mrs. Eawdon,” the other said. 

. “I wish she would, /won’t read the ‘ Washerwoman of Finchley 
Common,’ ” vowed Violet ; and so saying, and avoiding a passage at the 
end of which a certain coflan was placed with a couple of watchers, and 
lights perpetually burning in the closed room, these young women came 
down to the family dinner, for which the bell rang as usual. 

But ^before this, Lady Jane conducted Bebecca to the apartments 
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prepared for her, which, with the rest of the house, had assumed a very 
much improved appearance of order and comfort during Pitt’s regency 
and^here beholding that Mrs. Rawdon’s modest little trunks had arrived 
and were placed in the bed-room and dressing-room adjoining, helped 
her to take off her neat black bonnet and cloak, and asked her sister- 
in-law in what more she could be useful. 

“What I should like best,” said Rebecca, “ would be* to go to the 
nursery ; and see your dear little children : ” on which the two 
ladies looked very kindly at each other, and went to that apartment 
hand in hand. 

Becky admired little Matilda, who was not quite four years old, as 
the most charming little love in the world ; and the boy, a little fellow 
of two years — pale, heavy-eyed, and large-headed, she pronounced to 
be a perfect prodigy in point of size, intelligence, and beauty. 

“ I wish Mamma would not insist on giving him so much medicine,” 
Lady Jane said, with a sigh. “ I often think we should all be better 
without it.” And then Lady Jane and 'her new-found friend had one 
of those confidential medical conversations about the children, which 
all mothers, and tnost women, as T am given to understand, delight in. 
Fiftj’’ years ago, and when the present writer, being an interesting little 
)oy, was ordered out of the room with the ladies after dinner, I remem- 
)er quite well that their talk was chiefly about their ailments ; and 
putting this question directly to two or three since, I have always got 
from them the acknowledgment that times are not changed. Let my 
fair readers remark for themselves this very evening when they qujt the 
dessert-table, and assemble to celebrate the drawing-room njysteries. 
Well — in half-an-hour Becky and Lady Jane were close and intimate 
friends — and in the course of the evening her ladyship informed Sir 
Pitt that she thought her liew sister-in-law was a kind, frank, unaffected, 
and affectionate young woman. 

And so having easily won the daughter’s good-will, the indefatigable 
little woman bent herself to conciliate the august Lady Southdown. 
As soon as she found her ladyship alone, Rebecca attacked her on the ' 
nursery question at once, and said that her own little boy was saved, 
actually saved, by calomel, freely administered, when all the physicians 
in Paris had given the dear child up. And then she mentioned how 
often she had heard of Lady Southdown from that excellent man the 
Reverend Lawrence Grills, minister of the chapel in May Pair, which 
she frequented ; and how her views were very much changed by 
circumstances and misfortunes ; and how she hoped that a pas^ife 
spent in worldliness and error might not incapacitate her from more 
eerious thought for the future. She described how in former aays sne 
had been indebted to Mr. Crawley for religious instruction, touched 
upon the “ Washerwoman of Finchley Common,” which she had read 
with the greatest profit, and asked about Lady Emily, its gifted author, 
now Lady Emily Hornblower, at Cape Town, where her husband had 
strong hopes of becoming Bishop of Caffraria. 
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But she crowned all, and confirmed herself in Lady Southdown’s 
favour, by feeling very much agita-ted and unwell ^er the funeral, and 
requegti ng h er Myship’s medical advice, which the'Dowager not only 
gave, but, wrapped up in a bed-gown, and looking more like Lady 
Macbeth than ever, came privately in the night to Becky’s room, with 

parcel of favourite tracts, and a medicine of her own composition, 
which she insisted that Mrs. Rawdon should take. 

Becky first accepted the tracts, and began to examine them with 
great interest, engaging, the Dowager in a conversation concerning them 
and the welfare of her soul, by which means she hoped that her body 
might escape medication. But after the religious topics were exhausted, 
Lady Macbeth would not quit Becky’s chamber until her cup of night- 
drink was emptied too ; snd pdcTr Mi-s. Eawdon was compelled actually 
to assume a look of gratitude, and to swallow the medicine under 
the unyielding old Dowager’s nose, who left her victim finally with a 
benediction. • 

It did not much comfort Mrs. Rawdon ; her countenance was very 
queer when Eawdon came in and heard what had happened ; and his 
explosions of laughter were as loud as usual, when Becky, with a fun 
which she could not disguise, even though it was at her own expense, 
described the occurrence, and how she had been victimised by Lady 
Southdown. Lord Steyne, and her son in London, had many a laugh 
over the story, when Eawdon and his .wife returned to their quarters 
in IkEay Fair. Becky acted the whole scene for them. She put on a 
nigh^-cap and gown. She preached a great sermon in the true serious 
manner : she lectured on the virtue of the medicine which she pre- 
tended to administer, witlf a gravity of imitation so perfect, that you 
would liave thought it ivas the Countess’s own Roman nose through 
which she snuffled. “ Give us Lady Southdown and the black dose,” 

; was a constant cry amongst the folks in Becky’s little drawing-room in 
' May Fair, And for the first time in her life the Dowager Countess dt 
{ Southdown was made amusing. 

Sir . Pitt remembered the testimonies of respect and veneration 
which Rebecca had paid personally to himself in early days, and was 
.. tolerably well disposed towards her. The marriage ill-advised as it 
was, had improved Rawdon verv much — that was clear from the 
^Colonel’s altered habits and demeanour — ^and had it not been a lucky 
union as regarded Pitt himself? The cunning diplomatist smiled 
inwardly as he owned that he owed his fortune to it, and acknow- 
ledg(^d that he at least ought not to cry out against it. His satisfaction 
was not removed by Rebecca’s own statements, behaviour, and 
conversation. 

She doubled the deference which before had charmed him, calling 
out his conversational powers in such a manner as quite to surprise 
Pitt himself, who, always inclined to respect his own talents, admired 
them the more when Rebecca pointed them out to him. With her 
sister-ip-law, Rebecca was satisfactorily able to prove, that it was 
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Mrs. Bute Crawley who brought about the marriage which she alter-, 
wards so calumniated : that it was Mrs. Bute’s avarice — ^who hoped to 
gain all Miss Crawley’s fortune, and deprive Eawdon of his aunt’s 
favour — which caused and invented all the wicked reports against 
Rebecca. She succeeded in making us poor,” Rebecca said, with an 
air of angelical patience ; “ but how can I be angry with a woman who 
has given me one of the best husbands in the world ? Aaid has not her 
own avarice been sufficiently punished by the ruin of her own hopes, and 
the loss of the property by which she set so mucl^ store 1 Poor ! ” she 
cried. Dear Lady Jane, what care we for poverty 1 I am used to it 
from childhood, and I am often thankful that MLss Crawley’s money 
has gone to restore the splendour of the noble old family of which I 
am so proud to be a member. I am %ure Sir Pitt will make a much 
better use of it than Rawdon would.” 

All these speeGhes..wer^ reported to Sir Pitt by the most faithful of 
wives, and incrdSLsed the Javoural^^^ impressipii which Rebecca made ; 
so much so, that when on the third day after the funeral the family 
party were at dinner, Sir Pitt Crawley, carving fowls at the head of 
the table, actually said to Mrs. Rawdon, “ Ahem ! jRebeccay may I give 
you a wing 1 ” — a speech which made the little woman’s eyes sparkle 
with pleasure. 

While Rebecca was prosecuting the above schemes and hopes, and 
Pitt Crawley arranging the funeral ceremonial and other matters con- 
nected with his future progress and dignity, and Lady Jane busy with 
her nursery, as far as her mother would let her, and the sun rising 
and setting, and the clock-tower bell of th5 Hall ringing to dinner and 
to prayers as usual, the body of the late owner of Queen’s Crawley 
lay in the apartment which he had occupied, watched unceasingly by 
the professional attendants who were engaged for that rite. A woman 
or two, and three or four undertaker’s men, the best whom South- 
ampton could furnish, dressed in black, and of a proper stealthy and 
tragical demeanor, had charge of the remains which they watched 
turn about, having the housekeeper’s room for their place of rendez- 
vous when olf duty, where they played at cards in privacy and drank 
their beer. 

The members of the family and servants of the house kept away 
from the gloomy spot, where the bones of the descendant of an ancient 
line of knights and gentlemen lay, awaiting their final consignment to 
the family crypt. No regrets attended them, save those of th^oor 
woman who had hoped to be Sir Pitt’s wife and widow, and who had 
fled in disgrace from the Hall over which she had so nearly been a 
ruler. Beyond her and a favourite old pointer he had, and between 
whom and himself an attachment subsisted during the period of his 
imbecility, the*old man had not a single friend to mourn him, having 
indeed, during the whole course of his life, never taken the least pains 
to secure one. Could the best and kindest of us who depart from the 
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earth, have an opportunity of revisiting it, I suppose he or she (assuming 
that any Vanity Fair feelings subsist in the sphere whither we are 
bound) would have a pang of mortification at finding how soon our 
survivors were consoled. And so Sir Pitt was forgotten— like the 
kindest and best of us — only a few weeks sooner. 

Those who will may follow his remains to the grave, whither they 
were borne omthe appointed day, in the most becoming manner, the 
family in black coaches, with their handkerchiefs up to their noses, 
^ ready for the tears^ which did not come: the undertaker and his 
gentlemen in deep tribulation : the select tenantry mourning out of 
compliment to the new landlord : the neighbouring gentry’s carriages 
at three miles an hour, empty, and in profound affliction : the parson 
speaking out- the formula about' * our dear brother departed.” As long 
Us we have a man’s body, we play our Vanities upon it, surrounding it 
with humbug and ceremonies, laying it in state, and packing it up in 
gilt nails and velvet : and we finish our duty by placing over it a stone, 
written all over with lies. Bute’s curate, a smart young fellow from 
Oxford, and Sir Pitt Crawley, composed between them an appropriate 
Latin epitaph for the late lamented Baronet : and therformer preached 
a classical sermon, exhorting the survivors not to give way to grief, 
and informing them in the most respectful terms that they also would 
be one day called upon to pass that gloomy and mysterious portal 
which had just closed upon the remains of their lamented brother. 
Then the tenantry mounted on horseback again, or stayed and 
refre^ed themselves at the Crawley Arms. Then, after a lunch in tho 
servants’ hall at Queen’s Crawley, the gentry’s carriages wheeled off to 
their different destination^': then the undertaker’s men, taking the 
ropes, palls, velvets, ostrich feathers, and other mortuary properties, 
clambered up on the roof of the hearse, and rode off to Southampton. 
Their faces relapsed into a natural expression as the horses, clearing 
the lodge gates, got into a brisker trot on the open road ; and squads 
of them might have been seen, speckling with black the public-house 
entrances, with pewter pots Ashing in the sunshine. Sir Pitt’s 
invalid-chair was wheeled away into a tool-house in the garden : the 
old pointer used to howl sometimes at first, but these were the only 
accents of grief which were heard in the Hall of which Sir Pitt 
Crawley, Baronet, had been master for some three-score years. 

As the birds were pretty plentiful, and partridge- shooting is as it 
were the duty of an English gentleman of statesman-like propensities. 
Sir Pitt Crawley the first shock of grief over; went out a little and 
partook of that diversion in a white hat with a crape round it. Tho 
sight of those fields of stubble and turnips, now his own, gave him 
many secret joys. Sometimes, and with an exquisite humility, he took 
no gun, but went out with a peaceful bamboo cane ; ftawdon, his big 
brother, and the keepers blazing away at his side. Pitt’s money and 
«cres had a great effect upon his brother. The penniless Colonel 
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luiCARio quite oLaequious and r^pectful to the head of his house, and 
despised the milk-sop Pitt no longer. Eawdon listened with sympathy 
to his senior’s prospects of planting and draining : gave his advice 
about the stables and cattle, rode over to Mudbury to look at a mare 
which he thought would carry Lady Jane, and offered to break her, 
&c. ; the rebellious dragoon was quite humbled and subdued, and 
became a most creditable younger brother. He had constant bulletins 
from Miss Briggs in London respecting little Rawdon, who was left 
behind there : who sent messages of his own. “ I am very well,” he 
wrote. “ I hope you are very well. I hope Mamma is very well. The 
pony is very well. Grey takes me to ride in the Park. ,I can .oahtQr. 
rmerthe little boy who rode before. He cried when he cantered, 
do not cry.” Rawdon read these letters to his brother, and Lady Jane, 
who was delighted with them. The Baronet promised ^to take charge 
. of tlie lad at school ; and his kind-hearted wife gave Rebecca a bank- 
note, begging hgr to buy a present with it for her little nephew. 

One day followed another, and the ladies of tlie house passed their 
life in those calm pursuits and amusements which satisfy country ladies. 
Bells rang to m^als, and to prayers. The young ladies took exercise on 
the piano-forte every morning after breakfost, Rebecca giving them the 
benefit of her instruction. Then they put on thick shoes and walked 
in the park or shrubberies, or beyond the palings into the village, 
descending upon *the cottages, with Lady Southdown’s medicine, and 
tracts for the sick people there.. Lady Southdown drove out in a pony- 
chaise, when Rebecca would take her place by the Dowager’s side, and 
listen to her solemn talk with the utmost interest. She sang Handel ' ^ 
and Haydn to the family of evenings, and*engaged in a lar§e piece of 
worsted Avork, as if she had been born to thp business, and as if this 
kind of life was to continue with her until she should sink to the grave 
in a polite old age, leaving regrets and a great quantity of consols behind 
her — as if there were not cares and duns, schemes, shifts, and poverty, 
waiting outside the Park gates, to pounce upon lier when she issued 
int^he world again. 

\>Ht isn’t difficult to be a country gentleman’s wife,” Rebecca thought. 

** I think I could be a good woman if I had five thousand a year. I 
could dawdle about in the nursery, and count the apricots on the wall. 

I could water plants in a green-house, and pick off dead leaves from 
the geraniums. I could ask old women about their rheumatisms, and 
order half-a-crown’s worth of soup for tho poor. I shouldn’t miss it 
much, out of five thousand a year. I could even drive out ten miles 
to dine at a neighbour’s, and dress in the fashions of the yeaif^efore 
last. I copld go to church and keep awake in the great fiimily pew : 
or go to sleep behind the curtains, with my veil down, if I only had ^ 
practice. I could pay everybody, if I had but the money. This is 
what the conjurors here pride themselves upon doing. They look 
down with pity upon us miserable sinners who have none. They tnii^k 
themselves generous if they give our children a fiA-'C-pound note, and 
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ns contemptible if we are without one.” And who knows but 
liiebecca was right in her speculations — and that it was only a question 
of money and fortune which mado the difference between her and 
,an honest' woman 1 If you take temptations into account, who is to 

ay that he is better than his neighbour] A comfortable career of 
jprosperity, if it docs not make people honest, at least keeps them so. An 
alderman comiig from a turtle feast will not step out of his carriage to 
steal a leg of mutton ; but put him to starve, and see if he will not 
purloin a loaf. Becky consoled herself by so balancing the cluiiices and 
equalising the distribution of good and evil in the world. 

The old haunts, the old fields and vroods, the copses, ponds, ano 
gardens, the rooms of the whole house wlicro she liad spent a couple ot 
years seven years ago, were all - carefully revisited by her. She had 
been young thore, or comparatively so, for she forgot the tunc when 
she ever icas young — bno she remembered her thoughts and feelings 
seven years back, and contrasted them witli those which she had at 
present, now that she had seen the world and lived with great people, 
and raised herself far beyond her original humble station. 

I have passed beyond it, because I have brains,’?, Becky though 
> *^and almost all the rest of the world are fools. I could not go back 
and consort with those people now, whom I used to meet in my fiithcr’s 
[studio. Lords come up to my door with stars and garters instead of 
1 poor artists with screws of tobacco in their pockets. I have a gentleman 
for my husband, and an Earl’s daughter for my sister in tlio very houso 
where, I was little better than a servant a few years ago. But am 
I much better to do now in the world than I was when I was the poor 
painter’s daughter, and wlu^edled the grocer round the corner for sugar 
and tea ? Suppose I had# married Francis who Avas so fond of me — I 
couldn’t have been much poorer than I am now. Heigho I I Avish I could 
exchange my jiosition in society, and all my relations for a snug sum in 
the Three per Cent. Consols ; ” for so it was tliat Becky felt the Vanity 
of human affairs, and it Avas in those securities that she Avould have, 
liked to cast anchor. 

It may perhaps have struck her that to have been honest and 
humble, to hiLve done her duty, and to haA»e marched straiglitforward 
on her way, would have brought her as near liappiness as that path by 
-which she Avas striving to attain it. But, — just as the children at 
Queen’s CraAvIey went round the room, where the body of their father 
<^''Gr I3ecky had these thoughts, she Avas accustomed to walk 
round them, and not look iii. She (duded them, and despise_d them — or 
at least she Avas committed to the other path from which retreat AA^as now 
impossible. And lor my part I believe that remorse is the least active 
of all a man’s moral senses — the very easiest to be deadened wheji 
wakened : and in some never wakened at all. We gi’ieve at being 
found out, and at tlie idea of shame or punishment ; but the mere 
sense of wi’ong makes veiy feAV j)oople unhapi^y in Vanity Fair. 

So Rebecca, during her stay .at Queen’s Crawley, made as many 
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friends of the Mammon of Unrighteousness as she could possibly bring 
under control. Lady Jane and her husband bade her fiirewell with the 
warmest demonstrations of good will. They looked forward with 
pleasure to the time when the family- house in Gaunt StS^t being 
repaired and beautified, they were to meet again in London. Lady 
Southdown made her up a packet of medicine, and sent a letter by 
her to the Rev. Lawrence Grills, exhorting that gei^leman to save 
the brand who “honoured” the letter from the burning. Pitt accom- 
panied them with four horses in the carriage to Mudbury, having sent 
on their bnggage in a cart previously, accompanied with loads of game. 

“ How happy you will be to see your darliiig little boy. again,” Lady 
Crawley said, taking leave of her kinswoman. 

“ O so happy ! ” said Rebecca throwing up the green eyes. She was 
immensely happy to be free of the place, and yet loth to go. Queen’s 
Crawley was abominably stupid ; and yet the air there was somehow 
purer than that ji^hich she had been accustomed to breathe. Everybody 
had been dull, but had been kind in their way. “It is all the influence 
of a long course of Three per Cents.,” Becky said to liersell) and was 
right very likely. 

However, the London lamps flashed joyfully as the stage rolled into 
Piccadilly, and Briggs had made a beautiful fire in Curzon Street, and 
little Rawdon was up to welcome back his papa and mamma. 


CHAPTER XMI. 

WHICH TREATS OP THE OSBORlfB FAMILY. 

Considerable time has elapsed since we have seen our respectable 
friend, old Mi^Osboriie of Russell Square. He has not been the 
liapplest of niorhils since last we met him. Events have occurred which 
have not improved his temper, and in more instances than one he has 
not been allowed to have his own way. To be thwarted in this 
reasonable desire was always very injurious to the old gentleman ; and 
resistance became doubly exasperating when goutj age, loneliness, and 
the force of many disappointments combined to weigh him down. His 
stiff black hair began to grow quite white soon after his son’s death ; 
his face grew redder ; his hands trembled more and more as he poured 
out his glass of port wine. He led his clerks a dire life in the city • 
his family at home were not much happier. I doubt if Rebecca, ^hom 
we have seen piously praying for Consols, would have exchanged her 
[)overty and the dare-devil excitement and chances of her life, for 
Osborne’s money and the liumdrum gloom which envclo])ed liira. Ho 
liad proposed for Miss Swartz, but haj been rejected scornfully by ' 
the partisans of that lady, who married her to a young sprig of Scotch 
nobility. He was a man to liaVe married a woman out of low life, and 
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bullied her dreadfully afterwards : but no person presented herself 
suitable to his taste ; and, instead, he tyrannised over his unmarried 
daughter, at home. She had a fine carriage and fine horses, and sate 
at the head of a table loaded with the grandest plate. She had a 
cheque-book, a prize footman to follow her when she walked, unlimited 
credit, and bows and compliments from all the tradesmen, and all the 
appurtenancesvof an heiress ; but she spent a woful time. The little 
charity-girls at the Foundling, the sweeperess at the crossing, the 
poorest under-kitchen-maid in the servants’ hall, was happy compared 
to that unfortunate and now middle-aged young lady. 

Frederick Bullock, Esq., of the house of Bullock, Hulker, and Bullock, 

■ liad married Maria Osborne, not without a great deal of difficulty and 
grumbling oq Mi\ Bullock’s pafk George being dead and cut out of 
Ill's father’s will, Frederick insisted that the half of the old gentleman’s 
property should be settled upon his Maria, and indeed, for a long time, 
refused to come to the scratch ” (it was Mr. Frederick’s own expres- 
sion) on any other terms. Osborne said Fred had agreed to take his 
daughter with twenty thousand, and he should bind himself to no more. 

Fred might take it, and welcome, or leave it, and go^and be hanged.” 
Fred, whose hopes had been raised when George had been disinherited, 
thought himself infamously swindled by the old merchant, and for 
some time made as if ho would break off the match altogether. 
Osborne withdrew his account from Bullock and Hulker’s, went on 
’Change with a horsewhip which he swore he would lay across the 
back of a certain scoundrel that should be nameless, and demeaned 
himself in his usual violent manner. Jane Osborne condoled with 
lier sister Maria during ‘this family feud. ‘‘I always told you, 
Maria, that it was you?' money he loved, and not you,” she said, 
soothingly. 

He selected Tiie and my money at any rate ; he didn’t choose you 
tuid yours,” replied Maria, tossing up her head. 

The rupture was, however, only temporary. Fred’s father * and 
senior partners counselled liim to take Maria, even with the twenty 
thousand settled, half down, and half at the death of Mr. Osborne, 
ivith the chances of the further division of the property. So he 
knuckled down,” again to use his own phrase ; and sent old Ilulkcr 
with peaceable overtures to Osborne. It was his fatlier, he said, who 
would not hear of the match, and had made the difficulties ; he was 
most anxious to keep the engagement. The excuse was sulkily 
acce|yted by Mr. Osborne. Hulker and Bullock were a high family of 
the city aristocracy, and connected with the “nobs” at the West 
End. It was something for the old man to be able to say “ My son, 
sir, of the house of Hulker, Bullock, and Co., sir ; my daughter’s 
cousin. Lady Mary Mango, sir, daughter of the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Castlemouldy.” In his imagination he saw his house peopled by the 
“nobs.” So he forgave young Bullock, and consented that the marriage 
Bhouid take place. 
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it was a grand affair— the bridegroom’s relatives giving the break - 
fast, their habitations being near St. George’s Hanover Square, where 
the business took place. Tfiie nobs of the West End ” were invited, 
and ’many of them signed the book. Mr. Mango and Lady Mary 
Mango were there, with the dear young Gwendoline and Gwinever 
Mango as bridesmaids ; Colonel Bludyer of the Djpagoon Guards 
(eldest son of the house of Bludyer Brothers, Mincing Lane), another 
cousin of the bridegroom, and the Honourable Mrs. Bludyer ; the 
Honourable George Boulter, Lord Levant’s son, and Iiis lady, Miss 
Mango that was ; Lord Viscount Castletoddy ; Honourable James 
McMull and Mrs. McMull (formerly Miss Swartz), and a host of 
fashionables, who have all married ii?fo Lombard Street^ and done a 
great deal to ennoble Cornhill. 

The young couple had a house near Berkeley Square, and a small 
villa at Boeliampton, among the banking colony there. Bred was con- 
sidered to have made rather a mhaUiance by the ladies of his family, 
w^hose grandfather had been in a Charity School, and who were allied 
through the husbands with some of the best blood in England, And 
Maria was bound, by superior pride and great care in the composition 
of her visiting-book, to make up for the defects of birth ; and felt it her 
duty to see her father and sister as little as possible. 

That she should utterly break with the old man, who had still so 
many scores of thousand pounds to give away, is absurd to suppose. 
Bred Bullock would never allow her to do that. But she wq ,3 still 
young and incapable of hiding her feelings : and by inviting ^her papa 
and sister to her third-rate parties, and bSiaving very coldly to them 
when they came, and by avoiding Bussell 5^quare, and indiscreetly 
begging her father to quit that odious vulgar place ; she did more 
harm than all Frederick’s diplomacy could repair, and perilled her 
cliance of her inheritance like a giddy heedless creature as slie was. 

“ So Bussell Square is not good enough for Mrs. Maria, hay?” said 
the old gentleman, rattling up the carriage-windows, as he and his 
daughter drove away one night from Mrs. Frederick IBullock’s, after 
dinner. “ So she invites her father and sister to a second day’s dinner 
(if those sides, or ontry.% as she calls ’em, weren’t served yesterday, 
I’m d — d), and to meet City folks and littery men, and keeps the 
Earls and the Ladies, and the Honourables to herself. Honourables ? 
Damn Honourables. I am a plain British merchant I am : and could 
buy the beggarly hounds over and over. Lords^ indeed ! — why, one 
of her swarreys I saw one of them speak to a dam fiddler — a fellar I 
despise. And they won’t come to Bussell Square, won’t they ? Wliy, 
I’ll lay my life I’ve got a better glass of wine, and pay a better figure 
for it, and can show a handsomer service of silver, and can lay a better 
dinner on my mahogany, than ever they see on theirs — the cringing, 
sneaking, stuck-up fools. IVive oh quick, James : I want to get back 
to Bussell Square — ^Iia, ha ! ” and he sank hack into the corner with 
a furious laugh. With such reflections on his own superior merit, it 
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was the custom of the old gentleman not uiifrcquently to console 
himself. 

Jane Osborne could not but concur in these opinions respecting her 
sister’s conduct ; and when Mrs. Frederick’s first-born, Frederic 
Augustus Howard Stanley Devereux Bullock, was bom, old Osborne, 
who was invited to the christening and to be godfather, contented himself 
with sending the child a gold cup, with twenty guineas inside it for the 
nurse. “ That’s more than any of your Lords will give, Til warrant,” 
he said, and refused to attend at the ceremony. 

The splendour of the gift, however, caused great satisfaction to the 
house of Bullock. Maria thought that her father was very much pleased 
with her, and Frederick augured the best for his little son and heir. 

One can fancy the pangs with which Miss Osborne in her solitude in 
Bussell Square read the "‘Morning Post,” where her sister’s name 
occurred every now and then, in the articles licad^d “ Fashionable 
B6uuions,” and where she had an opportunity of reading a description 
of Mrs. F. Bullock’s costume, when presented at the drawing-room by 
Lady Frederica Bullock. Jane’s own life, Jis we have caid, admitted of 
no such grandeur. It was an awful existence. She had to get up of 
black winter’s mornings to make breakfast for her scowling old 
father, who would have turned the whole house out of doors if his tea 
had not been ready at half-past eight. She remained silent opposite to 
him, listening to the um hissing, and sitting in tremor while the 
parent read his paper, and consumed his accustomed portion of muflins 
and tea. ,At half-past nine he rose and went to the City, and she was 
almost free till dinner-time, to make visitations in the kitchen and to 
scold tlie servants ; to dr'lve abroad and descend upon the tradesmen, 
who were prodigiously respectful : to leave her cards and her papa’s at 
the great glum respectable houses of their City friends ; or to sit alone 
in the large drawing-room, expecting visitors; and working at a huge 
jnece of worsted by the fire, on the sofa, hard by the great Ijddgenia 
clock, which ticked and told with mournful loudness in the dreary 
room. The great glass over the mantel-piece, faced by the other great 
console glass at the opposite end of the room, increased and multiplied 
^ between them the browii Holland bag in which the chandelier Iiung ; 
until you saw these brown Holland bags fading away in endless 
perspectives, and this apartment of Miss Osborne’s seemed the centre 
of a system of drawing-rooms. When she removed the cordovan 
leatli^p from the grand piano, and ventured to play a few notes on it, it 
sounded’ with a mournful sadness, startling the dismal echoes of the 
house. George’s picture was gone, and laid upstairs in a lumber-room 
in'the garret ; and though there was a consciousness of him, aiid father 
^d daughter often instinctively knew that they were thinking of liim, 
no mention was ever made of the brave and once darling son. 

At five o’clock Mr. Osborne came back to his dinner, which he and 
his daughter took in silence (seldom broken, except wlien he swore and 
waj3 savafiGo if the cooking was not to his liking), or whicli they shared 
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twice in a month with a party of dismal friends of Osborne’s rank and 
age. Old Dr. Gulp and his lady from Bloomsbury Square ; old 
Mr. browser, the attorney, from Bedford Eow, a very gi’eat man, and 
from his business, hand-in-glove with the "nobs at the West End;’' 
old Colonel Livermore, of the Bombay Army, and Mrs. Livermore 
from Upper Bedford Place : old Serjeant Tofly and Mrs. Toffy ; and 
sometimes old Sir Thomas Coffin and Lady C<^n, from Bedford 
Square. Sir Thomas was celebrated as a lianging judge, and the 
particular tawny port was produced when he dined with Mr. Osborne. 

These people and their like gave the pompous Russell Square 
merchant pompous dinners back again. They had solemn rubbers of 
wliist, when they went up-stairs after fhanking, and their carriages were 
called at half-past ten. Many rich people, whom we poo^ devils arc in 
the habit of envying, lead contentedly an existence like that above 
described. Jang Osborne scarcely ever met a man under sixty, and 
almost tlie only baclielor who appeared in their society was Mr. Smirk, 
the celebrated lady’s doctor. 

I can’t say that nothing had occurred to disturb the monotony of this 
awful existence : the fact is, there had been a secret in poor Jane’s life 
which had made her father more savage and nforose than even nature, 
pride, and over-feeding had made him. This secret was connected with 
Miss Wirt, who had a cousin an artist, Mr. Smee, very celebrated since 
as a portrait painter and R.A., but who once was glad enough to give 
drawing-lessons to ladies of fashion. Mr. Smee has forgotten where 
Russell Square is now, but he was glad enough to visit it in thb year 
1818, when Miss Osborne had instruction A’om him. • 

Smee (formerly a pupil of Sharpe of Frith Street, a dissolute, irregular, 
and unsuccessful man, but a man with great knowledge of liis art) 
being the cousin of Miss Wirt, wc say, and introduced by her to 
Miss Osborne, whose hand and heart was still free after various 
incomplete love affairs, felt a great attachment for this lady, and it is 
believed inspired one in her bosom. Miss Wirt was the confidante of 
this intrigue. I know not whether she used to leave the room where 
the master and his pupil were jiainting, in order to give thorn an 
opportunity for exchanging those vows and sentiments which cannot 
be uttered advantageously in the presence of a third party : I know not 
whether she hoped that should her cousin succeed in carrying olF the 
rich merchant’s daughter, he would give Miss Wirt a portion of the 
wealth which she had enabled him to win — all that is certain is, that 
Ml 1 \ Osborne got some hint of the transaction, came back from city 
abruptly, and entered the drawing-room with his bamboo-cane ; found 
the painter, the pupil, and the companion all looking exceedingly pale 
. there ; turned the former out of doors with menaces tliat he would 
break every bone in his skin, and half-an-hour afterwards dismissed 
Miss Wirt likewise, kicking her ti’unks down the stairs, trampling on 
her band-boxes, and shaking his fist at her hackney-coach, as it bore her 
away. • 
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Jane Osborne kept her bed-room for many days. She was not 
allowed to have a companion afterwards. Her father swore to her 
that she should not have a shilling of his money if she made any match 
without his concurrence ; and as he wanted a woman to keep his house, 
he did not choose that she should marry : so that she was obliged to 
give up all projects with which Cupid had any share. During her 
papa’s life, then, she resigned herself to the manner of existence here 
described, and was content to be an Old Maid. Her sister, meanwhile, 
was having children with finer names every year — and the intercourse 
between the ^'o grew fainter continually. “ Jane and I do not move 
in the same sphere of life,” Mrs. Bullock said. “ I regard her as a 
sister, of course ” — which meane'-»rwhat does it mean when a lady says 
that she regards Jane as a sister ? 

It has been described how the Misses Dobbin lived vdth their father 
at a fine villa at Denmark Hill, where there were beautiful graperies 
and peach-trees which delighted little Georgy Osborne. The Misses 
Dobbin, who drove often to Brompton to see our dear Amelia, came 
sometimes to Eussell Square too, to pay a visit to their old acquaintance 
Miss Osborne. I believe it was in consequence of the commands of 
their brother the Major in India (for whom their papa had a prodigious 
respect), that they paid attention to Mrs. George ; for the Major, the 
godfather and guardian of Amelia’s little boy, still hoped that the 
child’s grandfather might be induced to relent towards him, and 
acknowledge him for the sake of his son. The Miss Dobbins kept 
Miss Osborne acquainted with the state of Amelia’s affairs ; how she 
was living with her father and mother ; how poor they were ; how 
they wondered what men, and such men as their brother and dear 
Captain Osborne, could find in such an insignificant little chit ; how 
she was still, as heretofore, a namby-pamby milk-and-water aftected 
creature — but how the boy was really the noblest little boy ever seen 
— for the hearts of all women warm towards young children, and the 
sourest spinster is kind to them. 

One day, after great entreaties, on the part of the Misses Dobbin, 
Amelia allowed little ■ George to go and pass a day with them at 
" Denmark Hill — a part of which day she spent herself in writing to the 
Major in India. She congratulated him on the happy news which his 
sisters had just conveyed to her. She prayed for his prosperity, and 
that of the bride he had chosen. She thanked him for a thousand 
thous^uid kind offices and proofs of steadfast friendship to her in her 
affliction. She told him the last news, about little Georgy, and how he 
was gone to spend that very day with liis sisters in the country. She 
underlined the letter a great deal, and she signed herself affectionately 
his friend, Amelia Osborne. She forgot to send any message of 
kindness to Lady O’Dowd, as her wont was — and did not mention 
Glorvina by name, and only in italics, as the Major’s bncle^ for whom 
sho begged blessings. But the news of the marriage removed tho 
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reserve which she had kept up towards him. She was glad to he able 
to own and feel how warmly and gratefully she regarded him — and as 
for the idea of being jealous of Glorvina, (Glorvina, indeed !) Amelia 
would have scouted it, if an angel from heaven had hinted it to her. 

That night, when Georgy came back in the pony-carriage in which 
he rejoiced, and in which he was driven by Sir Wijpi. Dobbin’s old 
coachman, he had round his neck a fine gold chain and watch. He 
said an old lady, not pretty, had given it him, who cried and kissed 
him a great deal. But he didn’t like her. He liked grapes very much. 
And he only liked his mamma. Amelia shrunk and started : the 
timid soul felt a presentiment of terror when she heard that the 
relations of the child’s father had seen him. 

Miss Osborne came back to give her father his dinner. He had 
made a good speculation in the City, and was rather in a good humour 
that day, and •chanced to remark the agitation under which she 
laboured. “ What’s the matter, Miss Osborne ? ” he deigned to say. 

The woman burst into teai’s. O, Sir,” she said, “ I’ve seen little 
George. He is ^s beautiful as an angel — and so like him ! ” The old 
man opposite to her did not say a word, but flushed up, and began to 
tremble in every limb. 


CIIAPTEE XLIII. 

IN WniCn TUE READER HAS TO DOUBLE THE CAIE. 

0 

The astonished reader must be called upon to transport himself ten 
thoustuid miles to the military station of Bundlegunge, in the Ik^dras 
division of our Indian empire, where our gallant old friends of the — th 
regiment are quartered under the command of the brave Colonel, Sir 
Michael Oyowd. Time has dealt kindly with that stout officer, as it 
does ordinarily with men who have good stomachs and good tempers, 
and are not perplexed over much by fatigue of the brain. The Colonel 
plays a good knife and fork at tiflin, and resumes those weapons with 
great success at dinner. He smokes his hookah after both meals, and j 
puffs as quietly while his wife scolds him, as he did under the fire of the 
French at Waterloo. Age and heat have not diminished the activity 
or the eloquence of the descendant of the Malonys and the Molloys. 
Her ladyship, our old acquaintance, is as much at home at MflJfiras as 
at Brussels — in the cantonment as under the tents. On the march you 
saw her at the head of the regiment seated on a royal elephant, a 
noble sight. Mounted on that beast, she has been into action with 
tigers in the jungle : she has been received by native princes, who 
have welcomed her and Glorvina into the recesses of their zenanas and 
oflered her shawls and jewels which it went to her heart to refuse. 
The sentries of aU arms salute her wherever she makes her apjfearance ; 
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and she touches her hat gravely to their salutation. Lady O’Dowd is 
one of the greatest ladies in the Presidency of Madnis — her quaiTel 
with Lady Smith, wife of Sir Minos Smith the puisne judge, is still 
remembered by some at Madras, when the Colonel’s lady snapped her 
fingers in tlic Judge’s lady’s face, and said she^d never ’walk behind 
ever a beggarly, civilian. Even now, though it is five-and-tweiity years 
ago, people remember Lady O’Dowd performing a jig at Government 
House, where she danced down two Aides-de-Camp, a Major of Madras 
cavalry and two gentlemen of the Civil Service ; and, persuaded by 
Major Dobbin, C.B., second in command of the — th, to retire to the 
supper room, lobssata mndum satiata recessiL 
Peggy O’Dowd is indeed tire same as ever : kind in act and 
thought : impetuous in temper ; eager to command : a tyrant over her 
Michael : a dragon amongst all the ladies of the regiment : a motlier 
to all the young men, whom she tends in their sickness; defends in all 
their scrapes, and with whom Lady Peggy is immensely popular. But 
the Subalterns* and Captains* ladies (the Major is unmarried) cabal 
against her a good deal. They say that Gloi-vina gives herself airs, 
and that Peggy herself is intolerably domineering. She interfered with 
a little congregation which Mrs. Kirk had got u^:), and laughed the 
young men away from her sermons, staling that a soldier’s wife had no 
business to be a parson : that Mrs, Kirk would be much bettor mend- 
ing her husband’s clothes : and, if the regiment wanted sermons, that 
she had the finest in the world, those of her uncle, the Dean. Slie 
abruptly put a teriiiinatlon to a llirtatiou which Lieutenant Stubble of 
the regimdht had coiumenccfl with the Surgeon’s wife, threatening to 
come down upon Stubble. for the money which he had borrowed from 
her (for the young fellow was still of an extravagant turn) unless he 
broke off at once and went to the Cape, on sick leave. On the other 
liand, she house d and sheltered Mrs. Posky, who fled from her Bunga- 
low one night, pursued by her infuriate husband, wielding his second 
brandy bottle, and actually carried Posky through the delirium tremens, 
and broke him of the habit of drinking, which had grown upon that 
ollicer as all evil habits will grow upon men. In a word, in advcrjsity 
she was the best of comforters, in good fortune the most troublesome of 
friends; having a perfectly good opinion of herself always, and an 
indomitable resolution to have her own way. 

Among other points, she had made up her mind that Glorvina should 
marry our old friend Dobbin. Mb’s. O’Dowd knew the Major’s expec- 
tationS'ftnd appreciated his good qualities, and the high character which 
he enjoyed in liis profession. Glorvina, a very handsome, fresh- 
coloured, black-haired, blue-eyed young lady, who could ride a horse, 
or play a sonata with any girl out of the County Cark, seemed to be 
tlie very person destined to insure Dobbin’s happiness — much more 
than that poor good little weak-spur’ted Amelia, about whom he used 
to take on so. — “ Look at Glorvina enter a room,” Mrs. O’Dowd would 
eay, “and compare her with that poor Mrs. Osborne, who couldn’t say 
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bo to a goose. She’d be worthy of you, Major — ^you’re a quiet man 
yourself, and want some one to talk for ye. And though she does not 
come of such good blood as the Malonys or Molloys, let me tell ye, 
she’s of an ancient family that any nobleman might be proud to 
marry into.” 

But before she had come to such a resolution, an(J determined to 
subjugate Major Dobbin by her endearments, it must be owned that 
Glorvina had practised them a good deal elsewhere. She had had a 
season in Dublin, and who knows how many in Cork, Killarney, and^ 
Mallow 1 She had flirted with all the marriageablo officers whomi 
tlie depots of lier country afforded, and all the bachelor squires who | 
seemed eligible. She had been engagtd to be married a h^lf score times [ 
in Ireland, besides the clergyman at Bath who used her so ill. She 
had flirted all the w ay tp Ma,dras with the Captain and' chief-mate of 
the ilamchundM* East Indiaman, and had a season at the Presidency 
with her brotlier and hlrs. O’Dowd who was staying there, while the 
IMajor of the regiment was in command at the station. Everybody 
admired her tlnjre-: everybody danced with her : but no one proposed; 
wlio was worth the marrying; one or two exceedingly young' subalterns i 
eigliod after lier, and a beardless civilian or two ; but she rejected tliese; 
as beneath her pretensions ; and other and younger virgins than Glor- 
viiia were married before her. There are women, and handsome women 
too, who liave this fortune in life. They fall in love with tlie utmost 
gciierosit}' ; they ride and walk with half the Army-list, though they 
draw near to forty, and yet the Miss O’G radys are Miss O’Gradys still : 
Glorvina persisted that but for tlady 0’IA)wd’s unlucky quarrel with 
the Judge’s lady, she would have made a good match at Madras, where 
old Mr. Chutney, who was at the head of -the civil service, (and who 
afterwards married Miss Dolby, a young lady, onl}^ thirteen years of 
age, who liad just arrived from school in Europe,) was just at the point 
of ].n’oposing to her. 

'Well, altliongli Lady O’Dowd and Glorvina quarrelled a great 
number of times every day, and upon almost every conceivable subject 
— indeed, if Mick O’Dowd had not possessed the temper of an angel, two 
such women constantly about his ears would have driven him out of 
his senses — yet they agreed between themselves on this point, thtt 
Glorvina should marry Major Dobbin, and were determined that the 
Major sliould have no rest until the arrangement was brought about.Mc 
Undismayed by forty or fifty previous defeats, Glorvina laid siege to 
him. She .sang Irish Melodies at him uncea.siugly. She askeff him so-j 
frequently and pathetically, will ye come to the bower ? that it is a j 
wonder how any man of feeling could have resisted the iiivi taiion. I 
She was never tired of inquiring, if Soitow had his young days faded ; 
and was ready to listen and weep like Desdemona at the stories of his 
dangers and his campaigns. It has been said that our honest and dear 
old friend used to perform on the flute in private : Glorvina Insisted 
upon having duets with him, and Lady O’Dowd w^ould rise and* artlessly 
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qmt the room, when the young couple \^^ere so engaged. Glorvina 
forced the Major to ride with her of mornings. The whole cantonment 
? saw them set out and return. Slie was constantly writing notes over 
5 to him at his house, borrowing his books, and scoring with her great 
; pencil-marks such passages of sentiment or humour as awakened her 
I sympathy. Sl^e borrowed his horses, his servants, his spoons, and 
Ipalankin ; — no wonder that publi^rujnour assigned to him, and 
that the Major’s sisters in England should fancy th^ were about to 
have a sister-in-law. 

Dobbin, who was thus vigorously besieged, was in the meanwhile in 
a state of tlio moat odious tranquillity. Ho used to laugh when the 
y 9 uiig fellows of the regiment jSfed him about Glorvina’s manifest 
^attentions to him. “ Bah ! ” said he, she is only keeping her hand in 
— she practi^S upon me as she does upon Mrs. Tozer’s piano, because 
it’s the most handy instrument in the station. I am miv:h too battered 
and old for such a fine young lady as Glorvina.” And so he went 
on riding with her, and copying music and verses into her albums, and 
playing at chess with her very submissively ; for it is wi,fch these simple 
amusements that some officers in India are accustomed to while away 
their leism’e moments ; while others of a less domestic turn hunt hogs, 
and shoot snipes, or gamble and smoke cheroots, and befake themselves 
to brandy-and-water. As for Sir Michael O’Dowd, though his Lady 
and her sister both urged him to call upon the Major to explain him- 
self, and not keep on torturing a poor innocent girl in that shameful 
I way, the old soldier refused point-blank to have anything to do with 
I the conspiracy. ‘‘ Faith, the Major’s big enough to choose for himself,” 
Sir Michael said ; “ he’ll ayk ye when he wants ye ; ” — or else he would 
turn the matter olT jocularly, declaring that “ Dobbin was too young to 
keep house, and had written home to ask lave of his mamma.” Nay 
he went farther, and in private communications with his Major, woula 
caution and rally him — crying, “Mind your oi, Dob, my boy, them 
girls is bent on miscliief— me Lady has just got a box of gowns from 
, Europe, and there’s a pink satin for Glorvina, which will finish ye. Dob, 
if it’s in the power of woman or satin to move ye.” 

But the truth is, neither beauty nor fashion could conquer him. Our 
' honest friend had but one idea of .a woman in his head, and that one 
. did not ill the least resemble Miss Glorvina O’Dowd in pink satin. A 
gentle little woman in black, with large eyes and brown hair, seldom 
speaking, save when spoken to, and then in a voice not the least 
resemblfilg Miss Glorvina’s — a soft young mother tending ah infant 
and beckoning tlie Major up with a smile to look at him — a rosy-cheeked 
lass coming singing into the room in Russell Square or hanging on 
George Osborne’s arm, happy and loving-— there w'as but this image 
that filled our honest Major’s mind by day and by night, and reigned 
over it always. Very likely Amelia was not like the portrait the Major 
had formed of her : there w^as a figure in a book of fashions which his 
sisters had in England, and with which William bad made away 



privately, pasting it into the lid of his desk, and fancying he saw some 
resemblance to Mrs. Osborne in the print, whereas I have seen it, and 
can vouch that it is but the picture of a high-waisted gown with an 
impossible doll’s face simpering over it — and, perhaps, Mr. Dobbin’s 
sentimehtaT Amelia was no more like the real one than this absurd 
little print which he cherished. But what man in love, of us, is better 
informed ? — or is he much happier when he sees and owns his delusion? 
Dobbin was under this spell. He did not bother his friends and the 
public much about his feeling.!, or indeed lose his natural zest or 
appetite on account of them. His head has grizzled since we saw him 
last ; and a line or two of silver may be seen in the soft brown hair 
likewise. But his feelings are not in the least changed or oldened ; and 
his love remains as fresh, as a man’s 2*^collections of boyhood are. 

We have said how the two Miss Dobbins and AmeJ^g.*. the Major’s 
correspondents in Europe, wrote him letters from England ; Mrs. 
0.sborne congriftulating him with great candour and cordiality upon 
his approaching nuptials with Miss O’Dowd. 

“ Your sister lias just kindly visited me,” Amelia wrote in her letter, 
and informed me of an interesting event, upon which I beg to offer my 
most sincere congratulations. I hope the young lady to whom I hear 
you are to15e united will in every respect prove worthy of one who is 
himself all kindness and goodness. The poor widow has only herj 
prayei’s to offer, and her cordial cordial wishes for your ])rosperity / 
Georgy seuds-his love to his dear godpapa^ and hopes that you will not ' 
forget him. I tell him that you are about to form other ties, with one 
who I am sure merits all your affection, but that although, such ties 
must of course be the strongest and most sacred, and supersede all 
ethers, yet that I am sure the widow and the ^fhild whom you have ever 
protected and loved will always have a corner in your hcarV' The 
letter, which has been before alluded to, went on in this strain, protesting 
throughout as to the extreme satisfaction of the writer. 

This letter, which arrived by the very same ship which brought out 
Lady O’Dowd’s box of millinery from London (and which you may be 
sure Dobbin opened before any one of the other packets which the mail 
brought him), put the receiver into such a state of mind that Glorvina, 
and her pink satin, and everything belonging to her, became perfectly 
od ious t o him. The Major cursed the talk of women, andTlLe sex in 
general. Everything annoyed him that day — the parade was insuffer- 
ably hot and wearisome. Good heavens ! was a man of intellect to 
waste his life, day after day, inspecting cross-belts, and puttiijg fools 
through their manoeuvres ? The senseless chatter of the young men 
at mess was more than ever jarring. What cared he, a man on tho ^ 
high road to forty, to know how many snipes Lieutenant Smith had 
shot, or what were the performances of Ensign Brown’s mare ? Tho 
jokes about the table filled him with shame. He was too old to listen | 
to the banter of the assistant-surgeon and the slang of the youngsters, 
at which old O’Dowd, with his bald head and red face, laughed quite 
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easily. The old man had listened to those jokes any time these thirty 
years— Dobbin himself had been fifteen years hearing them. And after 
the boisterous diilness of the mess- table, the quarrels and scandal of 
the ladies of the regiment ! It was unbearable, shameful. " 0 Amelia, 
Amelia,” he thought, “you to whom I have been so faithful — yon 
reproach me ! It is because you cannot feel for me, that I drag on this 
wearisome life.’ And you reward me after years of devotion by giving 
me your blessing upon my marriage, forsooth, with this flaunting Irish 
girl ! ” Sick and sorry felt poor William : more than ever wretched 

( and lonely. IIc would like to have done with life and its vanity alto- 
gether — so bootless and unsatisfactory the struggle, so cheerless and 
dreary tlie prospect seemed to him. He lay all that night sleepless, 
and yeaimin^^to go Jiqme. Am*e?ia’s letter had fallen as a blanEiipon 
him. ■ Ho constant truth and passion, could move her into 

warmtli. She would not see that he loved her, ^Tossing in his bed, he 
spoke out to her. “Good God, Amelia !” he said, “ don’t you know 
tliat I only love you in the world — you, who are a stone to me — yon, 
whom I tended through months and mouths of illness and grief, and 
who bade me farewell with a smile on your face, and forgot me before 
the door shut between us ! ” The native servants lying outside his 
verandahs beheld with wdiider the Major, so cold and quiet ordinarily, 
at present so passionately moved and cast down. Would she have 
pitied him had she seen him ? He read over and over all the letters 
which he ever had from her — ^letters of business relative to tbe little 
property which ho liad made her believe her husband had left to her — 
brief notes of invitation — every scrap of writing that she bad evei 
sent to him — ^liow cold, how kind, how hopeless, how selfish they were i 
Had there been some kind gentle soul near at hand who could read 
and appreciate this silent generous heart, who knows but that tho 
reign of Amelia might have been over, and that friend William’s lovo 
might have flowed into a kinder channel 1 But there was only G lorvin a 
of the jetty ringlets with whom his intercourse was familiar, and this 
dashing young woman was not bent upon loving the ]\Iajor, but rather 
on making tho Major admire her — most vain and hopeless task, too, 
at least considering the means that the poor girl possessed to cany it 
^but. She curled her hair and showed her shoulders at him, as much as 


to say, did ye ever see such jet ringlets and such a complexion ? She 
grinned at him so that Jie might see that every tooth in her head was 
sound — and he never heeded all those charms. Very soon after the 
arriv 4 ,\ of the box of millinery, and perliapa indeed in honour of it. 
Lady O’Dowd and the ladies of the King’s Begimeiit gave a ball to the 
Cominny’s Regiments and the civilians at the station. Glorvina 
sported the killing pink frock, and the IMajor, who attended the ]3arty 
and walked very ruefully u]) and down the rooms, never so much as 


I perceived the pink garment. Glorvina danced past him in a fury with 
I all the young subalterns of the station, and tho Major was not in the 
f least jealous of her performance, or angry because Captain Bangles o* 



the Cavalry handed her to supper. It was nj>t jealousy, or frocks ot 
shoulders, that could move him, and Glorvina had nothing more. 

So these two were cacl^ exemplifying the Vanity of this life, and eac^ 
longing for what he or she cpuljnot get. Glorvina cried with rage at 
the fiulurel She had set her mMlm the Major ‘‘ more than on any of 
the others,” she owned, sobbing. He’ll break my heart, he will, 
Peggy,” she would whimper to her sister-in-law when^hey were good 
friends ; “ sure every one of me frocks must be taken in — it’s such 
a skeleton I’m growing.” Fat or thin, laughing or melancholy, 
on horseback or the music-stool, it was all the same to the Major. 
And the Colonel, puffing his pipe and listening to these complaints, 
would suggest that Glory should have some black frocks out in the 
next box from London, and told a mysterious story /)f a lady in 
Ireland, who died of grief for the loss of her husband before she got 
ere a one. 

While the Mftjor was going on in this tantalising way, not proposing, 
and’ declining to fall in love, there came another ship from Europe 
bringing letters on board, and amongst them some more for the 
heartless man. »Theso were home letters bearing an earlier post mark 
than that of the former packets, and as Major Dobbin recognised among 
his, tJio handwriting oflus sister, wlio always crossed ^nd recrossed her 
letters to Jier hrotlicr, — gatherc<l together all the possible bad news 
which she could collect, abused him and read him lectures with sisterly 
frankness, and always left him miserable for the day after dearest 
William ” had achieved the perusal of one of her epistles — ^the^ truth 
must be told that, dearest William did not hurry himself to break the 
seal of Miss Dobbin’s letter, but waited for a particularly favourable 
day and mood for doing so. A fortnight before, moreover, he had 
written to scold her for telling those absurd stories to Mrs. Osborne, 
an<l had despatched a letter in reply to that lady, undeceiving her with, 
respect to the reports concerning him, and assuring her that “he had] 
no sort of present intention of altering his condition.” 

Tv/o or throe nights after the arrival of the second package of letters, 
the Major had passed the evening pretty cheerfully at Lady O’Dowd’s 
liouse, where Glorvina thought that lie listened with ratlier more 
altention than usual to tho Meeting of the Wathers, the Minsthrel 
Bojj and one or two other specimens of song with which she favoured 
liiin, (the truth is, lie was no more listening to Glorvina than to tho 
howling of the jackalls in the moonlight outside, and the delusion was 
lior’s as usual,) and having played his game at cliess with her, (cribbago 
with the surgeon was Lady O’Dowd’s favourite evening ixastime,) 
Major Dobbin took leave of the Colonel’s family at his usual liour, and 
retired to Ixis own house. 

There on his table, his sister’s letter lay reproaching him. He took 
it up, aahamed rather of his negligence regarding it, and prepared 
himself for a disagreeable hour’s communing with that crabbed-handeil 
absent relative It may have been an hour after the Major’d 
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depaitnre from the Colonel’s house — Sir Michael was sleeping the 
sleep of the just ; Glorvina had arranged her black ringlets in the 
innumerable little bits of paper, in which it was her habit to confine 
them ; Lady O’Dowd, too, had gone to her bed in the nuptial chamber, 
On the ground-floor, and had tuck^ her musquito curtains round her 
fair form, when the guard aTTlie gates of the Command ing-olficer’s 
compound, beheld Major Dobbin, in the moonlight, rushing towards 
the house with a swift step and a very agitated countenance, and he 
passed the sentinel and went up to the windows of the Colonel’s 
bed-chamber. 

O’Dowd-r-Colonel ! ” said Dobbin, and kept up a great shouting. 

“ Heavens, Meejor ! ” said Glorvina of the curl-papers, putting out 
her head too, from her window^ » 

“ What is it, Dob, me boy 1 ” said the Colonel, expecting there w^as a 
fire in the*station, or that the route had come from head-quarters. 

‘‘ I — I must have leave of absence. I must go to England — on the 
most urgent private aflTairs,” Dobbin said. 

“ Good heavens, what has happened ! ” thought Glorvinsj^ trembling 
Avith all the papillotes. „ 

“ I want to be olf— -now — to-night,” Dobbin continued ; and the 
Colonel getting up, came out to parfey with him. 

In the postscript of Miss Dobbins cross-letter — the Major had just 
come upon a paragraph, to the following effect : — “ I drove yesterday 
to see your old acquaintance, Mrs. Osborne. The wretched place they 
live at, since they were bankrupts, you know — ^Mr. S., to judge from a 
brass plate on the door of his hut (it is little better) is a coal-merchant. 
The Httle boy, your godso'n, is certainly a fine child, though forward, 
and inclined to be saucycind self-willed. But we have taken notice of 
him as you wish it, and have introduced him to his aunt. Miss O., who 
was rather pleased with him. Perhaps his grandpapa, not the bankrupt 
one, who is almost dotmg, but Mr. Osborne, of Russell Square, may bo 
induced to relent towards the child of your friend, his erring and self- 
loiUedHin, And Amelia will not be ill-disposed to give him, up. The 
widow is consoled, and is about to marry a reverend gentleman, the 
Rev. Mr. Binney, one of the curates of Brompton. A poor match. 
But Mrs. O. is getting old, and I saw a great deal of gray in her hair — 
she was in very good spirits ; and your little godson over-ate himself at 
our house. Mamma sends her love with that of your affectionate, 
Ann Dobbin.” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

A ROUND-ABOUT CHAPTER BETWEEN LONDON AND H^VMPSIIIRE. 

The family house of our friends the Crawleys, in Great Gaunt 
Street, still bore ever its front the hatchment which had been placed 
there as a token of mourning for Sir Pitt Crawley’s demise, yet this 
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heraldic emblem was in itself a very aplendidland gaudy piece of furni- 
ture, and all the rest of the mansion became more brilliant than it Lad 
ever been during the late baronet’s reign. The black outer-C’oating of 
the bricks was removed, and they appeared with a cheerful, blushing 
face streaked with white : the old bronze lions of the knocker were 
gilt handsomely, the railings painted, and the dismallest house in 
Great Gaunt Street, became the smartest in the wholfe quarter, before 
the green leaves in Hampshire had replaced those yellowing ones 
which were on the trees in Queen’s Crawley avenue when old Sir Pitt 
Crawley passed under them for the last time. 

A little woman, with a carriage to correspond, was perpetually seen 
about this mansion ; an elderly spinster, accompanied by a little boy, 
also might be remarked coming thitfier daily. It was Miss Briggs and 
little Rawdon, whose business it was to see to the inuinrd» renovation 
of Sir Pitt’s house, to superintend the female band engaged in stitching 
the blinds and* hangings, to poke and rummage in the drawers and 
cupboards crammed with the dirty relics and congregated trumperies 
of a couple of generations of Lady Crawleys, and to take inventories of 
the china, the g^iiss, and other properties in the closets and store-rooms. 

Mrs. Bawd on Crawley was general-in-chief over these arrangements, - 
with full orders from Sir Pitt to sell, barter, confiscate, or purchase 
furniture : and she enjoyed herself not a little in an occupation which 
gave full scope to her taste and ingenuity. The renovation of the 
house was determined upon when Sir Pitt came to town in November 
to see his lawyers, and when he passed nearly a week in Curzon^Street, 
under the roof of his affectionate brother ^^nd sister. • 

He had p\it up at an hotel at first ; but, Becky as soon as she heard 
of the Baronet’s arrival, went off alone to gfeet him^ and returned in 
an hour to Curzon Street with Sir Pitt in the carriage by her side. It 
was impossible sometimes to resist this artless little creature’s hospitali- 
ties, so kindly were they pressed, so frankly and amiably offered. Becky 
seized Pitt’s hand in a transport of gratitude when he agreed to come. 

Thank you,” she said, squeezing it, and looking into the Baronet’s 
eyes, who blushed a good deal ; “ how happy this will make Rawdon.” 
She bustled up about to Pitt’s bed-room, leading on the servants, who 
were carrying his trunks thither. She came in herself laughing, with 
a coal-scuttle out of her own room. A fire was blazing already in Sir 
Pitt’s apai’tmeut (it was Miss Briggs’ room, by the way, who was sent 
upstairs to sleep with the maid). I knew I should bring you,” she 
said, with pleasure beaming in her glance. Indeed, she was really and 
sincerely happy at having him for a guest. 

Becky made Rawdon dine out once or twice- on business, while Pitt 
stayed with them, and the Baronet passed the happy evening alone' 
with her and Briggs. She went down stairs to the kitchen and actually 
cooked little dishes for him. Isn’t it a good salmi?” she said ; ^*I 
made it for you. I can make you better dishes than that ; and will 
when you come to see me.” 

hb| 
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** Everything you do, yofi do well,” said the Baronet, gallantly. “The 
salmi is excellent indeed.” 

“ A poor man’s wife,” Rebecca replied, gaily, “ must make herself 
useful, you know : ” on which her brother-in-law vowed that “ she was 
fit to be the wife of an emperor, and that to be skilful in domestic 
duties was surely one of the most charming of woman’s qualities,” 
And Sir Pitt tliotight, with something like mortification, of Lady Jane 
at home, and of a certain pie which she had insisted on making, and 
serving to him at dinner — a most abominable pie. 

Besides the salmi, wliich was made of Lord Steyne’s pheasants from 
liis lordship’s cottage of Stillbrook, Becky gave her brother-in-law a 
bottle of white wine, some that Rawdon had brought with him from 
France, and had picked up for nothing, the little story-teller said ; 
whereas the-i-li^uor was, in truth, some White Hermitage from the 
Marquis of Steyne’s famous cellars, which brought fire into tlie 
Jiaronet’s pallid cheeks and a. glow into his feeble frame." 

Then when he had drunk up the bottle of ;petit vin hlanc she gave 
him her hand and took him up to the drawing-room, and made him 
snug on the sofa by the fire, and let him talk as she listened with the 
tender est kindly interest, sitting by him, and hemming a shirt for her 
dear little boy. Whenever Mi*s. Rawdon wished to be particularly 
humble and virtuous, tliis little shirt used to come out of her work- 
box. It had got to be too small for Rawdon long before it was 
finished, though. 

Well,* Rebecca listened to Pitt, she talked to him, she sang to him, 
she coaxed him, and cuddled him, so that he found himself more and 
more glad every day to get back from tlie lawyer’s at Gray’s Inn, to 
tlio blazing lire in Curzon^Strect — a gladness in which the men of law 
likewise jjarticipated, for Pitt’s liarangues were of the longest — and so 
that when lie went away he felt quite a pang at departing. How 
pretty she looked kissing her hand to him from the carriage and 
waving her liundkcrchief when he liad taken his place in the mail ! 
»She ]mt the handkerchief to her eyes once. Ho pulled his sealskin 
cap over his, jus the coach drove away, and, sinking back, he thought 
to himself how she respected him and how he deserved it, and how 
Rawdon was a foolisli dull fellow wdio didn’t half appreciate his 
wile : and how mum and stupid his own wife was compared to 
that brilliant little Becky. Becky had hinted every one of these 
things herself, perhaps, but so delicately and gently, that you hardly 
knew when or where. And, before they parted, it was agreed that 
the liuiiae in London should be redecorated for the next season, 
aiKi that the brothers’ families should meet again in the country at 
Christmas. 

“ I wish you could have got a little money out of him,” Rawdon said 
to his wife moodily when the Baronet was gone. “ 1 should like to 
give something to old Raggles, hanged if I shouldn’t. It ain’t right, 
you know, that the old fellow should be kept out of all his money. 



It may be 
you know.” 

“Tell him,” said Becky, “that as soon as Sir Pitt’s affaii’s 
settled, everybody will be paid, aiM give him a little something oi 
account. Here’s a check that Pitt left for the boy,” and she took from 
her bag and gave her husband a paper which his brother had handed 
over to her, on behalf of the little son and heir of the younger branch 
of the Crawleys. 

The truth is, she had tried personally the ground on which her 
Imsband expressed a wish that she should venture — tried it ever so 
delicately, and found it imsafe. Even at a hint about embarrassments. 
Sir Pitt Crawley was off and alarme^ And he began a long speech, 
explaining how straitened he himself was in money matlers ; how the 
tenants would not pay ; how his father’s affairs, ana" tTffe expenses 
attendant upon the demise of the old gentleman, had involved him ; 
how he waiiteS to pay off incumbrances ; and how the bankers and 
agents were overdrawn ; and Pitt Crawley ended by making a com- 
promise with his sister-in-law, and giving her a very small sum for the 
benefit of her little boy. 

Pitt knew how poor his brother and his brother’s family must be. 
It could not have escaped the notice of such a cool and experienced 
old diplomatist, that Rawdon’s family had nothing to live upon, and 
that houses and carriages are not to be kept for nothing. He knew very 
well that he was the proprietor or appropriator of the money, which, 
according to all proper calculation, ought to have fallen to his younger 
brother, and ho had, we may be sure, some secret pangs of remorse 
within him, which warned him that he ought to perform some act of 
justice, or, let us say, compensation, towards these disappointed rela- 
tions. A just, decent man, not without brains, who said his prayers, 
and knew his catechism, and did his duty outwardly tlii’oiigli life, 
he could not he otherwise than aware that something was due to‘ 
his brotlier at his hands, and that^morally he Avas EaAvdon’s debtor. 

But, as one reads in the columns of the Times newspaper every now 
and then, queer atinouncements from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
acknowledging the receipt of 50^. from A.B., or 10^. from W. T., as 
conscience-money, on account of taxes due by the said A. B. or W. T.^ 
Avhich i^aymcnts the penitents beg the Bight Honourable gentleman 
to acknowledge through the medium of the public press ; — so is the 
t Chancellor no doubt, and the reader likewise, always perfectly sure 
that the above named A. B. and \y. T. are only paying a vcr^small 
instalment of what they really owe, and that the man who sends up a 
twenty pound-note has very likely hundreds or thousands more for 
Avhich ho ought to account. Such, at least, are ray feelings, wlien I 
see A. B. or \V. T.’s insufficient acts of repentance. And I have no 
doubt that Pitt Crawley’s contrition, or kindness if you Avill, towards 
his younger brother, by whom he .had so much profited, was only a 
very small dividend upon the capital sum in which he Avas indebted 
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inconvenient, and he might let to •somebody else besides us, 
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to BawdoiL Not everybody is willing to pay even so much. To part 
with money is a sacrifice beyond almost all men endowed with a sense 
of order. There is scarcely any man alive who does not think 
^ himself meritorious for giving his neighbour five pounds. Thriftless 
'♦gives, not from a beneficent pleasure in giving, but from a lazy delight 
;in spending. He ;sy^ould not deny himself one enjoyment ; not his opera- 
■stall, not his horse, not his dinner, not even the pleasure of giving 
Lazarus the five pounds. Thrifty, who is good, wise, just, and owes no 
man a penny, turns from a beggar, haggles with a hackney-coachman, 
or denies a poor relation, and 1 doubt which is the most selfish of the 
two. Money has only a different value in the eyes of each. 

So, in a wor<j, Pitt Crawley thought he would do something for his 
brother, and then thought that he would think about it some other time. 

And witlTfegard to Becky, she was not a woman who expected too 
much from the generosity of her neighbours, and so waj? quite content 
with all that Pitt Crawley had done for her. She was acknowledged by 
the heaid of the family. If Pitt would not give her anything, he would 
get something for her some day. If she got no money from her 
brother-in-law, she got what was as good as money — credit. Haggles 
was made rather easy in his mind by the spectacle^ of the union 
between the brothers, by a small payment on the spot, and by the 
promise of a much larger sum speedily to be assigned to him, . And 
Eebecca told Miss Briggs, whose Christmas dividend upon the little 
sum lent by her, Becky paid with an air of candid joy, and as if her 
exchequer was brimming over with gold — ^Bebecca, we say, told Miss 
Briggs, in strict confidence, fSiat she had conferred with Sir Pitt, who 
was famous as a financicvr, on Briggs’s special behalf, as to the most 
profitable investment of Miss B.’s remaining capital ; that Sir Pitt, 
after much consideration, had thought of a most safe and advantageous 
way in which Briggs could lay out her money ; that, being especially 
interested in her as an attached friend of the late Miss Crawley, and of 
the whole family, and that long before he left town, he had recom- 
mended that she should be ready with the money at a moment’s notice, 
so as to purchase at the most favourable opportunity the shares which 
Sir Pitt had in, his eye. Poor Miss Briggs was very grateful for this 
mark of Sir Pitt’s attention — it came so unsolicited, she said, for she 
never should have thought of removing the money from tlie funds — 
and the delicacy enhanced the kindness of the office ; and she promised 
to see her man of business immediately, and be ready with her little 
cash arthe proper hour. 

And this worthy woman was so grateful for the'kindness of Rebecca 
in the matter, and for that of her generous benefactor, the Colonel, 
that she went out and spent a great part of her half year’s dividend 
in the purchase of a black velvet coat for little Rawdon, who by the 
way, was grown almost too big for black velvet now, and was of a size 
and age befitting him for the assumption of the virile jacket and 
pantaloms. 
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waving flaxen hair 
sturdy in limb, but generous and soft in heart : fondly attaching himself 
to all who were good to him — ^to the pony-1— to Xiord Southdown, who 
gave him the horse — (he %ied to blush and glow all over when he saw 
that kind young nobleman) — ^to the groom who had charge of the pony 
— ^to Molly, the cook, who crammed him with ghost stories at night, and 
with good things from the dinner — ^to Briggs, whoifi ho plagued and 
laughed at — and to his father especially, whose attachment towards the 
lad was curious too to witness. Here, as he grew to be about eight 
years old, his attachments may be said to have ended. ^ The beautiful 
mother-vision had faded away after a while. During near two years 
she had scarcely spoken to the chili},* She disliked him. He had the 
measles and the hooping-cough. He bored lier. One cfay when he was 
standing at the landing-place, having crept down •IroiA the upper 
regions, attracted by the sound of his mother’s voice, who was singing 
to Lord Steyne, the drawing-room door opening suddenly, disdoyered 
the little spy, who but a moment before had been rapt in delight, and 
listening to the music. 

His mother came out and struck him violently a couple of boxes on 
the ear. Ho heard a laugh from the Marquis in the inner room, (who 
was amused by this free and artless exhibition of Becky’s temper,) 
and fled down below to his friends of the kitchen, bursting in an agony 
of grief. 

It is not because it hurts me,” little Eawdon gasped out — only — 
only ” — sobs and tears wound up the sentence in a storm. It* was the 
little boy’s heart that was bleeding. “ Why mayn’t I hear her singing ? 
Why don’t she ever sing to me — as she dops to that bald-headed man 
with the large teeth 1” He gasped out at various intervals these excla- 
mations of rage and grief. The cook looked at the housemaid : the 
housemaid looked knowingly at the footman — the awful kitchen inqui- 
sition wliich sits in judgment in every house, and knows everything, — 
sate on Kebecca at that moment. 

After this incident, the mother’s dislike increased to hatred ; the 
consciousness that the child was in the house was a reproach and a pain 
to her. His very sight annoyed her. Fear, doubt, and resistance 
sprang up, too, in the boy’s own bosom. They were separated from that 
day of the boxes on the ear. 

Lord Steyne also heartily misliked the boy. When they met by 
mischance, he made sarcastic bows or remarks to the child, or glared at 
liim with savage-looking eyes. Eawdon used to stare him ii^he face, 
and double his little fists in return. He knew his enemy ; and this 
gentleman, of all who came to the house, was the one who jxngered him 
most. One day the footman found him squaring his fists at Lord 
Steyne’s hat in the hall. The footman told the circumstance as a good 
joke to Lord Stcyne’s coachman ; that ofl^cer imparted it to Lord 
Steyne’s gentleman, and to the servants’ hall in general. And very 
soon afterwards, when Mi's. Eawdon Crawley made her appe^irance at 
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He was a fine open-faced boy, with blue eyes and 
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Gaunt House, the porter Ivho unbarred the gates, the servants of all 
uniforms in the hall, the functionaries in white waistcoats, who bawled 
out from landing to landitg the names of Colonel and Mrs. Kawdon 
Crawley, knew about her, or fancied they did. The man who brought 
her refreshment and stood behind her chair, had talked her character 
over with the lai^e gentleman in motley- coloured clothes at his side. 
!Bon Dieu ! it is awful, that servants’ inquisition ! You see a woman in 
a great party in a splendid saloon, surrounded by faithful admirers, 
distributing sparkling glances, dressed to perfection, curled, rouged, 
smiling and happy : — Discovery walks respectfully up to her, in the 
shape of a huge powdered man with large calves and a tray of ices — 
with Calumny (which is as fatal truth) — ^behind him, in the shape of 
the liulkirg fellow carrying the wafer-biscuits. Madam, your secret 
will be talked T>ver by those men at their club at the public-liou.se 
to-night. Jeames will tell Chawls his notions about you over their 
pipes and pewter beer-pots. Some people ought to have mutes for 
servants in Vanity Fair — mutes who could not write. If you are guilty, 
tremble. That follow beliiiid your chair may be a Janissary with a bow- 
string in his plush breeches pocket. If you are not guilty, have a care 
of appearances : which are as ruinous as guilt. 

Was Rebecca guilty or not ? ” The Vchmgericht of tlie servants’ 
hall had pronounced against her. 

And, I shame to say, she would not have got credit had they not 
believed her to be guilty. It was the sight of the Marquis of Steyno’s 
carriag6-lamps at her door, contemplated by Raggles, burmng in tlie 
blackness df midnight, “ thatd^ep liiiii up,” as he afterwards said ; that 
even more than Rebecca’s p,rts and coaxings. 

And so — guiltless very likely — she was writhing and pushing onward 
towards what they call “ a position in society,” and the servants were 
pointing at her as lost and ruined. So you see Molly, the housemaid, 
of a morning, watching a spider in the door-post lay his thread and 
laboriously crawl up it, until, tired of the sport, she raises her broom 
and sweeps away the thread and the artificer. 

A day or two before Christmas, Becky, her husband and her son 
made ready and went to pass the holidays at the seat of their ancestors 
at Queen’s Crawley. Becky would have liked to leave the little brat 
behind, and would have done so but for Lady Jane’s urgent invitation.^ 
to the youngster ; and the symptoms of revolt and discontent which. 
Rawdoif manifested at her neglect of her son. ‘‘ He’s the finest boy in 
England,” the father said, in a tone of reproach to her, ‘‘ and you don’t 
seem to care for liim, Becky, as much as you do for your spaniel. He 
slian’t bother you much : at home he will he away fi'om you in the 
nursery, and he shall go outside on the coach with me.” 

“Where you •go yourself because you want to smoke those filthy 
ftigars,” replied Mrs. Rawdon. 

** I remember when you liked ’em though,” answered the husband. 
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Becky laughed : she was almost always gJod-humoured. Tliat Wfis 
when I was on my promotion, Goosey,*' .she said. ‘‘Take Rawdon 
ovitside with yon, and give him a cigar too if you like.” 

Rawdon did not warm his little son for the winter’s journey in this 
way, hut he and Briggs wrapped up the child in shawls and comforters, 
and he was hoisted respectfully on to the roof of th^ coach in the dark 
morning, under the lamps of the White Horse Cellar : and with no 
small delight he watched the dawn rise, and made his first journey to 
the place which his father still called home. It was a journey of 
infinite pleasure to the boy, to whom the incident^ of the road 
afforded endless interest : his father answering to him all questions 
connected with it, and telling him julio lived in the great white house 
to the right, and wliom the park belonged to. Ilis niotlier, inside the 
vehicle with her maid and her furs, her wrappers, and*iicr ^^cent bottles, 
made such a fn-do that you would li.ave thought she never had been in a 
stage coacdi before — much less, that slic h«id been turned out of this very 
one to make room for a. p.aying passenger on a certain journey performed 
some half-score yc?irs ago. 

It was dark*agaiii when little Rawdon was wakened up to enter his 
uncle's carriage at Mudbui% and he sate and looked out of it wondering 
.ns the great iron gates flew open, and .at the white trunks of the limes 
as they swept by, until they stopped, at length, before the light windows 
of the Hall, wdiicdi wau'e blazing and comfortable with Cliristm.aa 
welcome. The liall-door was flung open — a big fire W’as burning in the 
groat old fire-place — a carpet w.'is down over the chequered black flags 
— “ It’s the old Turlcey one tliat used tb be in the Ladies’ Gallery,” 
thought Rebocen, and the next instant wms kissing Lady Jane. 

She and Sir Pitt performed the s.aiiie s,alute with great gravity : but 
Rawdon having been smoking, bung back rather from his sister-in-law, 
wliose two eliildreu c.amc up to their cousin : and, Avhile Matilda 
held out her li.and .and kissed him, Pitt Binkie Southdown, the son 
and heir, stood aloof rather, and examined him as a little dog does 
a big dog. 

Then the kind hostes.s conducted her guests to the snug ap.artmeuts 
blazing wdtli cheerful fires. Then the yoimg ladies came and knocked 
at Mrs. Rawdon’s door, nndor the pretence that they were desirous to 
be useful, but in reality to have the pleasure of inspecting the contents 
of lior band and bonnet-boxes, and her dresses which, though black, 
were of the newest London fashion. And they told her how much tlie 
Hall was changed for the better, and how old Lady SouthJSl>wn wiis 
gone, and how Pitt Avas taking his station in'tlie countiy, .as became a 
Crawley in fact. Then the great dinner-bell having rung, the family 
assembled at dinner, at wliicii meal Rawdon Junior was jil.iced by his 
aunt, the goodmatured lady of the house ; Sir Pitt being uncommonly 
attentive to his sistcr-in-law at his own right hand. 

Little Rawdon exhibited a fine appetite, .and showed a gentlemanlike 
behaviour. 
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"I like to dine here,” he^said to his aniit wlien lie had completed his 
meal, at the conclusion of jvliich, and after a decent .i^^race by Sir Pitt, 
the young son and heir was introduced^ and was i)(Tched on a hiMi 
chair by the Baronet’s side, while the daughter took possession of the 
place and the little wine-glass prepared for her near her mother. “ I 
like to dine her(^” said Eawdon Minor, looking up at his relation’s 
kind face. 

Why ?” said the good Lady Jane. 

«i (line in the kitchen when I am at home,” replied Kawdon Minor, 
“or else with Briggs.” But Becky was so engaged with the Baronet, 
her host, pouring out a flood of compliments and delights and raptures, 
and admiring young Pitt Binki^,o5vhom she declared to be the most 
beautiful, intelligent, noble-looking little creature, and so like his 
father, that*she did not hear the remarks of her own flesh and blood at 
the other end of the broad shining table. • 

As a guest, and it being the first night of his amval, Eawdon the 
Second was allowed to ait up until the hour when tea being over, and a 
great gilt book being laid on the table before Sir Pitt, ajl the domestics 
of the family streamed in, and Sir Pitt read prayers. It was the 
first time the poor little boy had ever witness^ or heard of such a 
ceremonial. 

Thehouse hadbeenmuch improved even since the Baronet’s brief reign, 
and wa^ pronounced by Becky to be perfect, charming, delightful, when 
she surveyed it in his company. As for little Eawdon, who examined 
it with the children for his gfiides, it seemed to him a perfect palace of 
enchantment and wonder. • There were long galleries, and ancient state- 
bedrooms, there were pictures aUd old china, and armour. There were 
the rooms in which grandpapa died, and by which the children walked 
with terrified looks. “ Who was grandpapa ? ” he asked ; and they 
told him how he used to be very old, and used to be wheeled about in 
a garden-chair, and they showed him the garden-chair one day rotting 
in the outhouse in which it had lain since the old gentleman had been 
wheeled away yonder to the church, of which the spire was glittering 
over the park elms. 

The brothers had good occupation for several mornings in examining 
the improvements which had been effected by Sir Pitt’s genius and 
economy. And as they walked or rode, and looked at them, they 
could talk without too much boring each other. And Pitt took caro 
to tell I&,wdon what a heavy outlay of money these improvements had 
occasioned ; and that a man of landed and funded property was often 
very hard pressed for tweiit/^ pounds. “ There is that new lodge 
gate,” said Pitt, pointing to it humbly with the bamboo cane, 
“I can no more pay for it before the dividends in January than 
I can fly.” 

“ I can lend you, Pitt, till then,” Eawdon answered rather ruefully ; 
and they went in and looked at the restored lodge, where the family 
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arms were just new scraped in stone ; and where old Mrs. Lock, for 
the first time these many long years, had tirht doors, sound roofs, and 
wholft windows. * 


CHAPTEE XLV. 

BETWEEN HAMPSHIRE AND LONDON. 

Sir Pitt Crawley had done more than repair fences and restore 
dilapidated lodges on the Queen’s Crawley estate. Like a wise man 
he had set to work to rebuild the injured popularity of his house, and 
stop up the gaps and ruins in which his name had Seen left by bis 
disreputable and ^thriftless old predecessor. He waS elected for the 
borough speedily after his father’s demise ; a magistrate, a member of 
parliament, a county magnate and representative of an ancient family, 
he made it his duty to show himself before the Hampshire public, 
subscribed handsomely to the county charities, called assiduously upon 
all the county tblks, and laid himself out in a word to take that position 
in Hampshire, and in the Empire afterwards, to which he thought his 
prodigious talents justly entitled him. Lady Jane was instructed to be 
friendly with the Puddlestones, and the Wapshots, and the other 
famous baronets, their neighbours. Their carnages might frequently 
be seen in the Queen’s Crawley avenue now; they dined pretty 
frequently at the Hall (where the cookery was so good, that it was 
clear Lady Jane very seldom had a hanclf in it), and in retuVn Pitt and 
his wife most energetically dined out in all sorts of weather, and at all 
sorts of distances. For though Pitt did not care for joviality, being a 
frigid man of poor health and appetite, yet he considered that to be 
hospitable and condescending was quite incumbent on his station, and 
every time that he got a headache from too long an after-dinner sitting, 
he felt that he was a martyr to duty. He talked about crops, corn-laws, 
politics, with the best country gentlemen. He (who had been formerly 
inclined to be a sad freethinker on these points) entered into poaching 
and game preserving with ardour. He didn’t hunt : he wasn’t a 
hunting man ; he was a man of books and peaceful habits : but he 
thought that the breed of horses must be kept up in the country, and 
that the breed of foxes must therefore be looked to, and for his part, 
if his friend. Sir Huddlestone Fuddlestone, liked to draw his country, 
and meet as of old the F. hounds used to do at Queen’s Crttwley, he 
should be happy to see him there, and the gentlemen of the Fuddle- 
stone hunt. And to Lady Southdown’s dismay too he became orthodox 
in his tendencies every day : gave up preaching in public and attending 
meeting-houses ; went stoutly to Church : called on tlie Bishop, and 
all the Clergy at Winchester ; and made no objection when the 
Venerable Archdeacon Trumper asked for a game of whist. What 
pangs must have been those of Lady Southdown, and whah an utter 
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caat-away she must have hoiight her son-in-law for permitting such a 
godless divei’sion ! and ' |^hcn, on the return of the fixmily from an 
oratorio at Winchester, i e Baronet announced to the young ladies 
that lie should next year very probably take them to the ^'county balls.” 
They worshipped him for his kindness. Lady Jane was only too 
obedient, and perhaps glad herself to go. The Dowager wrote olT tho 
direst descriptions of her daughter’s worldly behaviour to the authoress 
of the' “Washerwoman of Finchley Common ” at the Cape; and her 
house in Brighton being about this time unoccupied, returned to tlint 
watering-placi', her absence being not very mucli deplored by lier 
children. We may suppose, too, that Rebecca, on paying a second 
visit to Queen’s Crawley, did i\()t feel particularly grieved at tlie 
absence of the *lady of the medicine-chest ; though she w'rote a Christ- 
mris letter to her ladyship, in which she respectfully recalled herself 
to Lady Southdown’s recollection, spoke with gratitude, of the delight 
which her ladyship’s conversation had given her on the former visit, 
dilated on the kindness with which her ladyship had treated her in 
sickness, and declared that everything at Queen's Crpwlcy reminded 
her of her absent friend. 

A great part of the altered demeanour and popularity of Sir Pitt 
Crawley might have been traced to the counsels of that astute little 
lady of Curzoii Street. “ You remain a baronet — you consent to be a 
mere country gentleman,” she said to him, while he had been her guest 
in Loudon. “No, Sir Pitt Crawley, I know you better. I know your 
talents and your ambition. You fancy you hide them both: but you 
can conceaPneither from mfe. I showed Lord Steync your pamphlet 
on malt. He was familiar with it : and said it was in the opinion of 
the whole Cabinet the most masterly thing that had appeared on the 
subject. The Ministry has its eye upon you^ and I know wliat you 
want. You want to distinguish yourself in Parliament; every one 
says 3’ou are the finest speaker in England (for your sj)ccclics at Oxford 
are still remembered). You want to be Member for the County, where 
with your own vote and your borough at your back, you can command 
anything. And you want to be Baron Crawley of Queen’s Crawley, 
and will be before 3^ou die. I saw it all. I could read your heart, Sir 
Pitt. If I had a Imsband wlio possessed jmur intellect as he does your 
name, I sometimes think I should not be unworthy of him — ^Init — but 
I am your kins woman now,” she added with a laugh. “Poor little 
penniless I Lave got a little interest — and who knows, perhaps the 
mouse rfiay be able to aid the lion.” 

Pitt Crawley was amazed and enraptured with her speech. “ How 
that woman comprehends me ! ” he said. “ I never could get Jane to 
read these pages of the malt-pamphlet. She has no idea that I have 
commanding talents or secret ambition. So they remember my 
speaking at Oxford, do they ? The rascals ! now that I represent 
my borough and may sit for the county, they begin to recoil ec^t me ! 
Why, Lord Steyne cut me at the levee last year : they are beginning 
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to find out that Pitt Crawley is some one atllast. Yes, the man was 
always the same whom tliese people negicted : it was only the 
opportunity that was wanting, and I will sljow them now that 1 can 
speak and act as well as write. Achilles did not declare himself until 
they gave him the sword. I hold it now, and the world shall yet hear 
of' Pitt Crawley.” 

Therefore it was that this roguisl^ diplomatisf had grown so 
hospitable ; that he was so civil to oratorios and hospitals ; so kind 
to I)cans and Chapters ; so generous in giving and accepting dinners ; 
so uncommonly gracious to farmers on market-days ; and so much 
interested about county business ; and that the Christmas at the 
Hall was the gayest which had known there for many a 

long day. 

On Christmas day a great fiiraily gathering took Tplacot All the 
Crawleys from^the Eectory came to dine. Bebecca was as frank and 
fond of Mrs. Bute, as if the other had never been her enemy : she was 
afTcctionatcly interested in the dear girls, and surprised at the progress 
which they had made in music since her time : and insisted upon 
encoring one outlie duets out of the great song-books which Jim, 
grumbling, liad been forced to bring under his arm from the Eectory. 
Mrs. Bute, perforce, was obliged to adopt a decent demeanour towards 
the litt le a dventuress — of course being free to discourse with her 
daughters afterwards about the absurd respect with which Sir Pitt 
treated his sistcr-in-law. But Jim, who had sate next to her at 
dinner, declared she was a trump: and one and all of the Hector’s 
family agi’eed that the little Eawdon was fine boy. They respected 
a possible baronet in the boy, between whon^ and the title there was 
only the little sickly pale Pitt Binkio. 

'J’lio children were very good friends. Pitt Binkie was too little a 
<Iog for such a big dog as Eawdon to play with ; and Matilda being 
only a girl, of course not fit companion for a young gentleman who was 
near eight years old, and going into jackets very soon. He took the 
command of this small party at once — ^the little girl and the little boy 
following him about with great reverence at such times as he conde- 
scended to sport with them. His happiness and pleasure in the 
country were extreme. The kitchen-garden pleased him hugely, the 
flowers moderately, but the pigeons and the poultry, and the stables 
when he was allowed to visit them, were delightful objects to him. 
He resisted being kissed by the Miss Crawleys : but he allowed Lady 
J ano sometimes to embrace him : and it was by her side that ho liked 
to sit when the signal to retire to the drawing-room being given, the 
ladies left the gentlemen to their claret — by her side rather than by his 
mother. For Eebecca seeing that tenderness was the fashion, called 
Eawdon to her one evening, and stooped down and kissed him in tho 
presence of all the ladies. 

He looked her full in the face after the operation, trembling and 
turning veiy red, as his wont was when moved. " You never kiss mo 
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at liome, Mamma,” he satd ; at which there was a general silence and 
consternation, and a by i|io means pleasant look in Becky’s eyes. 

Bawdon was fond of liis sister-in-law, for her regard for his son. 
Lady Jane and Becky did not get on quite so well at this visit as on 
occasion of the former one, when the Colonel’s wife was bent upon 
pleasing. Thoqe two speeches of the child struck rather a chill. 
Perhaps Sir Pitt was rather too attentive to her. 

But Kawdon, as became his age and size, was fonder of the society of 
the men than of the women ; and never wearied of accompanyiug his 
sire to the stables, whither the Colonel retired to smoke his cigar — 
Jim, the Kecfoi^s son, sometimes joining his cousin in that and other 
amusements. He and the Baronet’s keeper were very close friends, 
their mutual taste for “ dawgs ” bringing them much together. On one 
day, Mr. 'James, the Coldnel, and .Horn, the keeper, went and shot 
pheasants, taking little Eawdon with them. 0n another most blissful 
morning, these four gentlemen partook of the amusement of rat-hunting 
in a barn, than which sport Bawdon as yet had never seen anything 
more noble. They stopped up the ends of certain drains in the bam, 
into the other openings of which ferrets were inSertecf ; and then stood 
silently aloof with uplifted stakes in their hands, and an anxious little 
terrier (Mr. James’s celebrated “dawg” Foreeps, indeed,), scarcely 
breathing from excitement, listening motionless on three legs, to the 
faint squeaking of the rats below. Desperately bold at last, the 
persecuted animals bolted above-ground : the terrier accounted for one, 
the keeper for another, Bawdon, from flurry and excitement, missed his 
rat, but on' the other hand he half murdered a ferret. 

But the greatest day of all was that on which Sir Huddlestone 
Fuddlestonc’s hounds met upon the lawn at Queen’s Crawley. 

^ That was a fiimous sight for little Bawdon. At half-past ten, Tom 
Moody, Sir Hiiddlestone Fuddkstone’s huntsman, was seen trotting up 
the avenue, followed by the ncile pack of hounds in a compact body — 
the rear being brought up by tlJe two whips clad in stained scarlet frocks 
— light hard-featured lads on well-bred lean ^lorses, possessing mar- 
vellous dexterity in casting the points of their long heavy whips at the 
thinnest part of any dog’s skin who dares to straggle from the main 
body, or to take the slightest notice, or even so much as wdnk at the 
hares and rabbits starting under their noses. 

Next comes boy Jack, Tom Moody’s son, who weighs five stone, 
measures eight-and-forty inches, and will never be any bigger. He is 
perched on a large raw-boned hunter, half-covered by a capacious saddle. 
This animal is Sir Huddlestone Fuddlestone’s favourite horse — ^the Nob. 
Other horses, ridden by other small boys, arrive from time to time, 
awaiting their masters, who will come cantering on anon. 

Tom Moody rides up to the 4por of the Hall, where ho is welcomed 
by the butler, who ofiers him drink, which he declines. He and his 
p&ck then draw off into a sheltered corner of the lawn, where the doga 
roll on Ijie grass, and play or growl angrily at one another, ever and 
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,aiion breaking out into furious figbt speedily to be quelled by Tom’a 
voice, unmatched at rating, or the snaky thong of the whips. 

Many young gentlemen canter up on thorchgh-bred hacks, spatter- 
dashed to the knee, and enter the house to drink cherry-brandy and 
pay their respects to the ladies, or more modest and sportsman-like, 
divest themselves of their mud-boots, exchange their hacks for their 
hunters, and warm their blood by a preliminary gifllop round the 
lawn. Then they collect round the pack in the corner, and talk with 
Tom Moody of past sport, and the merits of Sniveller and Diamond, 
and of the state of the country and of the wretched breed of foxes. 

Sir Huddlestone presently appears mounted on a ^clever cob, and 
rides up to the Hall, where he enters ^nd does the ciyil thing by the 
ladies, after which, being a man of few words, he proceeds to business. 
The hounds are drawn uj) to the Hall-door, and little Ibwvdon. .descends 
amongst them, excited yet half alarmed by the caresses which they 
bestow upon him, at the thumps he receives from their waving tails, 
and at their canine bickerings, scarcely restrained by Tom Moody’s 
tongue and lash. 

Meanwhile, Sil* Huddlestone has hoisted himself unwieldily on the 
Nob : Let’s try So water’s Spinney, Tom,” says the Baronet, “ Farmer 
Mangle tells me there^are two foxes in it.” Tom blows his horn and 
trots offj followed by the pack, by the whips, by the young gents from 
Winchester, by the farmers of the neighbourhood, by the labourers of 
. the parisji on foot, with whom the day is a great holiday ; Sir Huddle- 
stone bringing up the rear with Colonel Crawley, and the whole tort^ge 
disappears down the avenue. • ^ • 

Xlie Reverend Bute Crawley (who has been too modest to appear at 
the public meet before his nephew’s windows,^ and whom Tom Moody 
remembers forty years back a slender divine riding the wildest horses, 
jumping the widest brooks, and larking over the newest gates in the 
couiiliy, — ^liis Reverence, we say, happens to trot out from tlie Rectory 
Lane on his powerful black horse, just as Sir Huddlestone passes ; he 
joins the worthy baronet. Hounds and horsemen dis.appear, and little 
Rjiwdon remains on tlie door-steps, wondering and happy. 

During the progress of this memorable holiday, little Rawdon, if he 
had got no special liking for his uncle, always awful and cold, and 
locked up. in his study, plunged in justice-business and surrounded by 
baililis and farmers — has gained the good graces of his married and 
maiden aunts, of the two little folks of the Hall, and of Jim of the 
Rectory, whom Sir Pitt is encouraging to pay his addresses to%one of 
the young ladies, with an understanding doubtless that lie shall be 
presented to the living when it shall be vacated by his fox-hunting old 
sire. Jim has given up that sport himself, and confines himself to a 
Uttlo haimless duck or snipe shootinj^, or a little quiet trifling with 
the rats during the Christmas holiday^, after which he will return*^ 
the Univ^ity and try and not be plucked, once more. He 
already eschewed green coats, red neckcloth^, and other worldly 
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omamentS) and is preparing himself for a change in his condition. 
In this cheap and thriftj way Sir Pitt tries to pay off his debt to his 

Also before this merry Christmas was over, the Baronet had screwed 
courage enough to give his brother another draft on his bankers, and 
for no less a sum than a hundred pounds, an act which cau sed S ir Pitt 
cruel pangs at first, but which made him glow afterwards to think 
• himself one of the most generous of men. Pawdon and his son went 
away with the utmost heaviness of heart. Becky and the ladies parted 
with some alacrity, however: and our friend retumed to London to 
commence those avocations with whicli we find her occupied when this 
chapter begins. Under her care the Crawley House in Great Gaunt 
Street wa^ quite rejuvenescent, and ready for the reception of Sir Pitt 
and his family, when the Baronet came ^ London to attend his duties 
ill Parliament, and to assume that position in the country for which his 
vast genius fitted him. 

For the first session, this profound dissembler hid his projects and 
never opened his lips but to present a petition from MVidbury. But he 
attended assiduously in liis place, and learned thoroughly the routine 
and business of tlie house. At home he gave himself up to tlie perusal 
of Blue Books, to the alarm and wonder of Lady Jane, who thought he 
was killing himself by late hours and intense application. And he 
made acquaintance with the ministers, and the chiefs of his party, 
determining to rank as one of them before many years were over. 

Lady Jr.re’s sweetness an^l kindness had inspired Eebecca with such 
a contempt for her ladyship as the little woman found no small 
difficulty in concealing. 'That sort of goodness and simplicity which 
Lady J ane possessed annoyed our friend Becky, and it was impossible 
for her at times not to show, or to let the other divine her scorn. Her 
presence, too, rendered Lady Jane nncasy. Her husband talked 
constantly with Becky. Signs of intelligence seemed to pass between 
them : and Pitt spoke with her on subjects on whicli Le never thought 
of discoursing with Lady Jane. The latter did not understand them 
to be sure, but it was mortifying to remain silent ; still more mortifying 
to know that you had nothing to say, and hear that little audacious 
Mrs. Bawdon dasjmig on from subject .to subject, with a word for every 
itrau, and a joke always pat; and to sit in one’s own house alone, by 
the fireside, and watching all the men round your rival: 

In th? country, when Lady Jane was telling stories to tlie children, 
who clustered about her knees, (little Bawdon into the bargain, who 
was very fond of her) — and Becky came into the room, sneering, with 
green scornful eyes, poor Lady Jane grew silent under those baleful 
glances. Her simple little fancies shrank away tremulously, as fairies 
in the story-bool?:s, before a superior bad angel. She could not go on, 
although Bebccca, with the smallest inflection of sarcasm in her voice, 
' besought her to continue that charming story. And on her side 




gentle thoughts and simple pleasures were odious to Mrs. Becky, they 
’ discorded with her ; she hated people for liltng them ; she spurned 
children and children-lovers. “ I have no taAe for bread and butter,” 

• fihe^'^'uld: KTiy, wTie caricaturing Lady Jale and her ways to my 
Lord Steyne. / 

“ JTo more has a certain person for holy water,” his lordship replied 
with a bow and a grin, and a great jaiTing laugh afterjy^ards. 

So these two ladies did not see much of each otlier except upon those 
occasions, when the younger brother’s wife, having an object to gain 
from the other, frequented lier. They iiiy-loved and my-dcared each 
other assiduously, but kept apart generally : whereas Sir Pitt, in 
the midst of his multiplied avocations, found daily time to see his 
eistcr-iii-law. , 

On the occasion of his first Speaker’s dinner, Sir Pitt took the 
opportunity of appearing before his sister-in-law in his uniform — that 
old diplomatic^ suit which he had worn when attach^ to the 
Pumpernickel legation. 

Becky complimented him upon that dress, and admired him almost 
as much as his own wife and cliildi’en, to whom ho displayed himself 
before ho set out. She said that it was only the thorough-bred 
gentleman who could wear the Court suit with advantage : it was only 
your men of ancient race whom tlie culotte courte became. Pitt looked 
down with complacency at his legs, which had nob, in truth, much 
more symmetry or swell than the lean Court sword which dangled by 
his side : looked down at his legs, and thought in his heart that ho was 
killing. 

When he was gone, Mrs. Becky made* a caricature oi^Iiis figure, 
which she showed to Lord Steyne when li« arrived. His lordship 
carried olf I lie sketch, delighted with the accuracy of tlic I’esemblance. 
Ho had done Sir Pitt Crawley the honour to meet him at Mi’s. Becky’s 
house, and had been most gracious to the new baronet and member. 
Pitt was struck too by the deference with which the great Peer treated 
his sister-in-law, by her ease and sprightliness in the conversation, and 
by the delight with which the other men of the party listened to her 
talk. Lord Steyne made no doubt but that the baronet bad only 
commenced his career in public life, and expected rather anxiously to 
hear him as an orator ; as they were neighbours (for Great Gaunt 
Street leads into Gaunt Square, whereof Gaunt House, as everybodi'’ 
knows, forms one side) my lord hoped that as soon as Lady Steyne 
aiTived in London she would have the honour of making the 
r-cquaintance of Lady Crawley. He left a card upon his iK^ghbour 
in the course of a day or two ; having never thouglit lit to notice 
his predecessor, though they had lived near each other for near a 
jcntury past. 

• In the midst of these intrigues and fine parties and wise and 
brilliant personages Bawd on felt himself more and more isolated every 
day. He was allowed to go to the club more ; to dine abroad with 
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bachelor fnends : to coDie and go when he liked, without any questions 
1 being asked. And he alid Eawdon the younger many a time would 
, walk to Gaunt Street, add sit with the lady and the children there 
while Sir Pitt was closetdi withj^becca, on his way to the House, or 
,on his return from it. \ 

The ex-Colonel would sit for hours in his brother’s house very silent, 
' and thinking and doing as little as possible. He was glad to be employed 

I of an errand : to go and make inquiries about a horse or a servant : or 
to carve the roast mutton for the dinner of the children. He was beat 
and cowed into la^iness^nd. submission. Dalilah had impjdsnnftd him 
Qipd c u t his hair o2[ too. The bold and reckless young blood oTEen 
years back was subjugated, and was turned into a torpid, submissive, 
middle-aged, stout gentleman. • * 

I And poor tady Jane was aware that Rebecca had captivated her 
1 husband *. -although she and Mrs. Rawdon my-deared and my-lovcd 
each other e^ery day they met. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

STItUGOLES AND TRIALS. 

Our friends at Brompton were meanwhile passing their Christmas 
after their fashion, and in a manner by no means too cheerful. 

Out c of the hundred pounds a year, which was about the amount of 
her income,, the widow Osborne had been in the habit of giving up 
nearly three-fourths to her father and mother, for the expenses of her- 
^If and liei^llttle boy. With 120?. more, supplied by Jos, this family 
"of four people, attended by a single Irish servant who also did for 
Clapp and his wife, might manage to live in decent comfort through the 
year, and hold up their heads yet, and be able to give a friend a dish 
of tea still, after the storms and disappointments of their early life. 
Sedley still maintained his ascendancy over the family of Mr. Clapp, 
his ex-clerk.' Clapp remembered the time when, sitting on the edge 

of the chair, he tossed off a bumper to the hetdth of “ Mra. S , Miss 

Emmy, and Mr. Joseph in India,” at the merchant’s rich table in 
j Russell Square. Time magnified the splendour of those recollections 
in the honest clerk’s bosom. Whenever he. came up from the kitchen- 
parlour to the drawing-room, and partook of tea or gin-and-water with 
Mr. Seijley, he would say, ‘‘ This was not what you was accustomed to 
once. Sir,” and as gravely and reverentially drink the health of the 
ladies as he had done in the days of their utmost prosperity. He 
thought Miss ’Melia’s playing the divinest music ever performed, and 
her the finest lady. He never would sit down before Sedley at the 
club even, nor would he hear that gentleman’s character abused by any 
member of the society. He had seen the first men in London shaking 
hands with Mr. S ; he said, “He’d known him in times when 
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Xlolhschild might be seen on ’Change with him any day, and he owed 
• him personally everythink.” i 

Clapp , with the best of characters and haJd-writings, had been able 
very^^n after his master’s disaster to find c^er employment for him- 
self. ‘‘^uch a little fish .me can swim .any.J^ket.” he used to- 
remark, and a member of the house from which old Sedley had seceded 
was very glad to make use of Mr. Clapp’s services, ap^l to reward them 
with a comfortable salary. In fine, all Sedley’s wealthy friends had j 
dropped off one by one, and this J)oor ex-dependent still remained 
faithfully attached to him. 

Out of the small residue of her income, which AmeUa kept back for 
herself, the widow had need of all the thrift and care possible in order 
to enable her to keep her darling diby tlressSTTn" suqji a manner asj 
became George Osborne’s son, and to defray the expenses of the littloj 
school to which, after much misgiving and reluctance, and many secret 
pangs and fears on her own part, she had been induced to ttend the lad. 
She had sate up of nights conning lessons and spelling over crabbed ‘‘' 
grammars and geography books in order to teach them to Georg3^ ' 
She had worked even at the Latin accidence, fondly hoping that sho^ 
might be capable of instructing him in that language. To part with’ 
him all day : to send him out to the mercy of a schoolmaster's cane 
and his schoolfellows’ roughness, was almost like weaning him over 
again, to that weak mother, so tremulous and fall of sensibility. He, 
for his pai*t, rushed off to the school with the utmost happiness. Ho 
was longing for the change. That childish gladness wounc^ed his 
mother, who was herself so grieved to part with him. ^he would 
rather have had him more sorry, ^he thought : and then was deeply 
repentant within herself, for dariug to be so Selfish as to wish her own . 
son to be unhappy, 

Georgy made great progress in the school, which was kept by a 
friend of his mother’s constant* admirer, the Rev. Mr. Binney. He 
brought home numberless prizes and testimonials of ability. He told 
his mother countles s sto ries eyery night about his school-companions : 
and what a fine fellow Lyons was, and what a sneak Snififin was ; and 
how Steel’s father actually supplied the meat for the establishment, 
whereas Golding’s mother came in a carriage to fetch him every 
Saturday ; and how Neat had straps to his trowsers — might he have 
straps 'I — and how Bull Major was so strong (though only in Eutropius) 
that it was believed he could lick the Usher, Mr. Ward, himself. Soi 
Amelia learned to know every one of the boys in that school as well as | 
Georgy himself: and of nights she used to help liim in his exercises 
and puzzle her little head over his lessons as eagerly as if she was 
herself going in the morning into the ^presence of the master. Once, 
after a certam_combat with Master Smith, George came home to his 
mother with a black eye, and bragged prodigiously to his parent and 
his delighted old grandfather about his valour in the fight, in which, if 
the truth was known, he did not behave with particular heroism, and 
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t in wliicli ho decidedly had the worst. But Amelia has never forgiven 
that_SmdthJ^t^ he is now a peaceTul apothecary near * 

teicesterBquare. j 

In these quiet labouiV and harmless cares the gentle widow’s life 
was passing away, a silve\- hair or twojnaarking the progress of time on 
.^er head, and a lino deepening ever so little on her fair forehead. She 
to smile at these marks of time. What matters it,” she asked, 
‘‘ for an old woman like me 1 ” All she hoped for was to live to see 
her son great, famous, and glorious, as he deserved to be. She kept 
his copy-books, his drawings, and compositions, and showed them about 
in her little cii’cle, as if they were miracles of genius. She confided 
some of these specimens to Miss Bobbin ;• to show them to Miss 
Osborne, George’s aunt, to sKt^ them to Mr. Osborne himself-— to 
make that old ;man repent of his cruelty and ill-feeling towards him 
who was^gone. ^ift ier husband’s feults and foibles she Jiad buried in' 
the grave with him : fih^ Ofidy remembered the ldver,’wlio hod married 
her at all sacrifices ; the noble husband so brave and beautiful, in 
whose arms she had hung on the morning when he had gone away to 
fight, and die gloriously for his king. From heaven %the hero must be 
smiling dowm upon that paragon of a boy whom he had left to comfort 
and console her. 

We have seen how one of George’s grandfathers (Mr. Osborne), in 
his easy chah* in Bussell Square, daily grew more violent and moody, 
and how his daughter, with her fine carriage, and her fine horses, and 
lier name on half the public charity lists of the town, was a lonely, 
miserable, persecuted old ipaid. She thought again and again of the 
beautiful little boy, her brother’s soti, whom she had seen. She longed 
to be allowed to drive fn the fine carriage to the house in which he 
lived ; and she used to look out day after day as she took her solitary 
drive in the Park, in hopes that she might see him. Her sister, the 
banker’s lady, occasionally condescended to pay her old home and 
companion a visit in Russell Square. She brought a couple of sickly 
children attended by a prim nurse, and in a faint genteel giggling tone 
cjxckled to her sister about her fine acquaintance, and how her little 
Frederick was the image of Lord Claud Lollypop, and her sweet Llaria 
had been noticed by the Baroness as they were driving in their donkey- 
chaise at Roehampton. She urged her to make her papa do something 
for the darlings. Frederick she had determined should go into the 
Guards ; and if they made an elder son of him (and Mir. Bullock was 
positively ruining and pinching himself to death to buy land), how was 
the darling girl to bo provided for ? “I expect yow, dear,” Mrs. 
Bullock would say, “ for of course my share of our Papa’s property 
must go to the head of the house, you know. Bear Rhoda Macmull 
will disengage the whole of the Castletoddy property as soon as poor 
dear Lord Castletoddy dies, who is quite epileptic ; and little Macduff 
hlacmuU will be Yiscount Castletoddy. Both the Mr. Bludyers of 
Mincing Lane have settled their fortunes on Fanny Bludyer’s little 
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boy. My darling Frederick must positively be an eldest son ; and — 
and do ask Papa to bring us back his accounl in Lombard Street, will 
you, dear ? It doesn’t look well, his going tb Stumpy and Rowdy’s.” 
After which kind of speeches, in which fasMon and the main chance 
were blended together, and after a kis3, w/iich was like the contact 
of an oyster — ^Mrs. Frederick Bullock would gather her starched 
nurslings, and simper back into her carriage. • 

Every visit which this leader of ton p aid to her family was more 
unlucky for her. Her father paioTnore money into Stumpy and 
Rowdy’s. Her patronage became more and more insufferable. The 
poor widow in the little cottage at Brompton, guarding ’her treasure 
there, little knew how eagerly some people coveted it. 

On that night when Jane Oabomd had told her father that she had 
seen his grandson, the old man had made her no reply • hut he had 
shown no anger — and liad bade her good night on going him^lf to his 
room in rather a kindly voice. And he must Have meditated on what 
she said, and have made some enquiries of the Bobbin family regarding 
her visit ; for a fortnight after it took place, he asked her where was 
her little Frencil watch and chain she used to wear ? 

“ I bought it with my money, sir,” she said in a great fright. 

‘‘ Go and order another like it, or a better if you can get it,” said the 
old gentleman, and lapsed again into silence. 

Of late, the Miss Dobbins more than once repeated their entreaties 
to Amelia, to allow George to visit them. His aunt had shown her 
inclination ; perhaps his grandfiither himself, they hinted, might be 
disposed to be reconciled to him. Sur^y, Amelia couhJ-not refuse 
such advantageous chances for the boy. Nor could she : but she 
acceded to their overtures with a very heavy and suspicious heart, was 
always uneasy during the child’s absence from her, and welcomed him ' 
back as if he was rescued out of some danger. Ho brought back 
money and toys, at which the widow looked with alarm and jealousy : 
she asked him always if he had seen any gentleman — “Only old 
8ir William, who drove him about in the four-wheeled chaise, and 
Mr. Dobbin, who arrived on the beautiful bay horse in the afternoon 
— in the green coat and pink neck-cloth, with the gold-headed whip, 
who promised to show him the Tower of London, and take him out 
with the Surrey hounds.” At last, he said “ There V)as an old gentle- 
man, with thick eye-brows and a broad hat, and large chain and seals. 
He came one day as the coacliman was lunging Georgy round the 
lawn on the grey pony. He looked at ftie very much. ^Je shook 
very much. I said ‘ My name is Norval ’ after dinner. My aunt 
began to cry. She is always crying.” Such was George’s report on 
that night. 

Then Amelia knew that the boy had seen his grandfather : and 
looked out feverishly for a proposal which sho was sure would follow, 
and which came, in fact, in a few days afterwards. Mr. Osborne 
formally offered to take the boy, and make him heir to the fortune 

0 0 2 
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vi'Mch he had intended that his father should inherit. He would 
make Mrs. George Osborhe jin allowance, such as to assure her a decent 
y competency. If Mrs. Gieorge Osborne proposed to marry again, as 
Mr. 0. heard was her ii tention, he would not withdraw that allow- 
ance. But it must be u)(.derstood, that the child would live entirely 
with his grandfather in Bussell Square, or at whatever other place 
Mr. 0. should select ; and that he would be occasionally permitted to 
see Mrs. George Osborne at her own residence. This message was 
brought or read to her in a letter one day, when her mother was from 
home, and her father absent as usual, in the City. 

She was never seen angry but twice or thrice in her life, and it was 
j,. jn one of these moods that Mr. Osborne’s attorney had the fortune to 
behold her. She rose up tremblhig and flushing very much as soon as, 

( after reading the letter, Mr. Poe handed it to her, and she tore the 
paper into a hundred fragments, which she trod on. “ I marry again ! 
— I take money to part from my child ! Who dares iilteult me by pro- 
posing such a thing ? Tell Mr. Osborne it is a cowardly letter, sir — a 
cowardly letter — 1 will not answer it. I wish you good morning, sir — 
and she bowed me out of the room like a tragedy Queen,” said the 
lawyer who told the story. 

Her parents never remarked her agitation on that day, and she never 
told them of the interview. They had their own affairs to interest them, 
affairs which deeply interested this innocent and unconscious lady. 
,The old gentleman, her father, was always dabbling in speculation. 
We have seen how the Wine Company and the Coal Company had 
failed him ,. But, prowling about the City always eagerly and restlessly 
still, he lighted upon some other scheme, of which he thought so well 
that he embarked in it in spite of the remonstrances of Mr. Clapp, to 
whom indeed he never dared to tell how far he had engaged himself in 
it. And as it was always Mr. Sedley’s maxim not to talk about money 
matters before women, they had no inkling of the misfortunes that 
were in store for them until the unhappy old gentleman was forced to 
make gradual confessions. 

^ The bills of the little household, which had been settled weekly, fii'st 
fell into arrear. The remittances had not arrived from India, 
Mr. Sedley told his wife with a disturbed face. As she had paid her 
bills very regularly hitherto, one or two of the tradesmen to whom 
the poor lady was obliged to go round asking for time were very 
angry at a delay, to which they were perfectly used from more 
irregular customers. Emmy’s contribution, paid over cheerfully with- 
out any questions, kept tlie little company in half rations however. 
And the first six months passed away pretty easily : old Sedley still 
keeping up with the notion that his shares must rise, and that all 
would be well. 

No sixty pounds, however, came to help the household at the end of 
the half year ; and it fell deeper and deeper into trouble — ^Mrs. Sedley, 
who was growing infirm and was much shaken, remained silent or 
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• wept a great deal with Mrs. Clapp in the kitchen. The butcher was 
particularly surly ; the grocer insolent : once Jr twice little Georgy had 
grumbled about the dinners : and Amelia, who still would have 
been satisfied with a slice of bread for her (Im dinner, could not but i 
perceive that her son was neglected, and purchased little things out of ' 
lier private purse to keep the boy in health. ^ 

At last they told her, or told her such a garbled story as people in 
difliculties tell. One day, her own hioney having been received, and 
Amelia about to pay it over : she who had kept an account of the 
moneys expended by her, proposed to keep a certain portion back out 
of her dividend, having contracted engagements for a new suit for 
Georgy. •• ^ • 

Then it came out that Jos’s remittances were not j)aid ; that the 
house was in difficulties which Amelia ought to have seen biifore, her 
mother said, but she cared for nothing or nobody except Georg)’'. At 
this she passed all of her money across the table, without a word, to her 
mother, and returned to her room to cry her eyes out. She had a gi*eat 
access of sensibiUty too that day, when obliged to go and countermand 
the cjothes, the darling clothes on which she had set her heart for 
Christmas day, and the cut and fashion of which she had arranged in 
many conversations with a small milliner, her friend. 

Hardest of all, she had to break the matter to Georgy, who made a 
loud outm'y. Everybody had new clothes at Christmas. The others 
would laugh at him. He xvoidd have new clothes. She had premised 
them to him. The poor widow had only kisses to giv(^him. She I 
darned the old suit in tears. She cast about among her little orna- | 
ments to see could she sell anything to procure the desired novelties '( | 
There was her India shawl that Dobbin had sent her. She remembered 
in former days going with her mother to a fine India shop on Ludgate 
Hill, where the ladies had all sorts of dealings and bargains in these 
articles. Her cheeks flushed and her eyes shone with pleasure as she 
thought of this resource, and she kissed away George to school in the 
morning, smiling brightly after him. The boy felt that there was good 
news in her look. 

Packing up her shawl in a handkerchief, (another of the gifts of the 
good Major,) she hid them under her cloak, and walked flushed and 
eager all. the way to Ludgate Hill, tripping along by the Park wall, 
and running over the crossings, so that many a miin tuimed as she 
hurried by him, and looked after her rosy pretty face. She calculated! 
how she should spend the proceeds of her shawl : how, besides the j 
clothes, she would buy the books that he longed for, and pay his half- ' 
year’s schooling ; and how she would buy a cloak for her father instead 
of that old great-coat which he wore. She was not mistaken as to the 
Viilue of the Major’s gift. It was a very fine and beautiful web : and 
the merchant made a very good, bargain when he gave her twenty 
guineas for her shawl. 

She ran on amazed and flurried with her riches to Darton’s shop in 
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1 st. Paul’s Church Yard, And there purchased the "Parent’s Assistant,” 
and the " Sandford and Merton” Georgy longed for, and got into the 
coach there with her ptrcel, and went home exalting. And she 
pleased herself by writing in the fly-leaf in her neatest little hand, 
“George Osborne, A Christmas gift from his affectionate inother.” 
The books are extant to this day, with the fair delicate superscription. 
/ She was going from her own room with the books in her hand to 
place them on George’s table, where he might find them on his return 
from school ; when in the passage, she and her mother met. The gilt 
bindings of tlie seven handsome little volumes caught the old lady's eye. 
“ What are those ? ” she said. 

/ “ Some booko for Georgy,” Anie’iia replied — “ I — I promised them to 
^ him at Christmas.” 

“ Books !” cried the elder lady, indignantly, “ Books, when the whole 
house wants bread ! Books, when to keep you and your son in luxuiy, 
and your' dear father out of gaol, I’ve sold every trinket I had, the 
India shawl from my back — even down to the very spoons, that our 
tradesmen mightn’t insult us, and that Mr. Clapp, which indeed he is 
justly entitled, being not a hard landlord, and a civil man, and a father, 
might have his rent. 0 Amelia ! you break my heart with your books 
and that boy of yours, whom you are ruining, though part with him 
you will not. 0 Amelia, may God send you a more dutiful child than 

I I have had. There’s Jos deserts his father in his old age : and there’s 
GeorgCf who might be provided for, and who might be rich, going to 
school like,.?, lord, with a go\d watch and chain round his neck — while 
my dear, dear old man is without a sh — shilling.” Hysteric sobs and 
cries ended Mrs. Sedley’s speech—it echoed through every room in the 
small house, whereof the other female inmates heard every word of the 
colloquy. ^ 

. “0 mother, mother ! ” cried the poor Amelia in reply. “ You told 

nothing — I — I premised him the books. I — I only sold my shawl 
this morning. Take the money — take everything” — and with quivering 
hands she took out her silver, and her sovereigns — ^her precious golden 
! sovereigns, which she thrust into the hands of her mother, whence they 
overflowed and tumbled, rolling down the stairs. 

And then she went into her room, and sank down in despair and 
’ utter misery. Siie saw it all now. Her selfishness was sacrificing tlie 
boy. But for her he might have wealEIT, station, education, andTiis 
faflier’s place, which the elder George had forfeited for her sake. She 
had but to speak the words, and her father was restored to competency: 
and the boy raised to fortune. 0 what a conviction it was to that 
tender and stricken heart I 
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CHAPTEE XLt/i. 

GAUNT HOUSE. 

1 

I 

that Lord Stevn^s town palace stands in 
GauntrSqnare, out of which Great Tiaun? Street leadc, whither we first 
conducted Eebecca, in the time of tho departed Sir Pitt Crawley. 
Peering over the railings and through the black trees into the garden of 
the square, you see a few miserable governesses with wan-faced pupils 
wandering round and round it, and i*bund the dreary giiass-plot in the 
centre of which rises the statue of Lord Gaunt, wlio fqjight at Minden, 
in a three-tailed wig, and otherwise habited like a Eoman Emperor. 
Gaunt House occupies nearly a side of the Square. The remaining 
three sides are composed of mansions that have passed away into 
Dowagerism ; — tall, dark houses, with window-frames of stone, or 
picked out of a fighter red. Little light seems to be behind thoso lean, 
comfortless casements now : and hospitality to have passed away from 
those doors as much as the laced lacqueys and link-boys of old times 
who used to put out their torches in tlTe blank iron extinguishers that 
still flank the lamps over the steps. Brass plates have penetrated into 
the Square — Doctors, the Diddlesex Bank Western Branch — the 
English and European Beunion, &c. — it has a dreary look — nov is my 
Lord Steyne’s palace less dreary. All I h|ive ever seen of iJi is the vast 
wall in front, with the rustic columns at the great gate, tlirough w^hich 
an old porter peers sometimes with a fat and gloomy red face — and 
over the wall the garret and bedroom windows, and the chimneys, out 
of which there seldom comes any smoke For the i)rcsent Lord^ 

Steyne lives at ^aples, preferring the view of tho Bay and Capri and 
Vesuvius, to tlie dreary aspect of the wall in Gaunt Square. 

A few score yards down New Gaunt Street, and leading into Gaunt 
Mews indeed, is a little modest back door, w'hich you would not remark 
from that of any of the other stables. But many a little close carriage 
has stopped at that door, as ray informant(Uttle Tom Eaves, who knows 
everything, and who showed me the place) told me. “ The Prince and 
Perdita have been in and out of that door, sir,” he has often told me ; 

“ Marianne Clarke has entered it with the Duke of . It conducts 

to the famous appartenients of Lord Steyne — one, sir, fitted up all 
in ivory and white satin, another in ebony and black velvet ; there is a 
little banqueting-room taken from Sallust’s house at Pompeii, and 
painted by Cosway — a little private kitchen, in which every saucepan 
was silver, and all the spits were gold. It was there that Egalit6 
Orleans roasted partridges on tho night when he and the Marquis of 
Steyne won a hundred thousand from a great personage at Hombre. 
Half of the money went to the French involution, lialf to purchase 
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Lord Gaunt’s Marquisate and Garter — and the remainder — ” hut it 
forms no part of our scliepie to tell what became of the remainder^ for 
every shilling of which, and a great deal more, little Tom Eaves, who 
knows everybody’s affairs, ts ready to account. 

Besides his town palac^ the Marquis had castles and palaces in 
various quarters of the three kingdoms, whereof the descriptions may 
be found in the Road-books — Castle Strongbow, with its woods, on the 
' Shannon shoi’e ; Gaunt Castle, in Carmarthenshire, where Richard 11. 
was taken prisoner — Gauntly Hall in Yorkshire, where I have been 
informed there were two hundred silver tea-pots for the breakfasts of 
the guests of' the house, with everything to coiTespond in splendour ; 
and Stillbrook in Hampshire, which was my lord’s farm, an humble 
place of residence, of which we aif remember the wonderful furniture 
which was sold a^; my lord’s demise by a late celebrated auctioneer. 

The Marcliioness of Steyne was of the renowned and ancient family 
of the Caerlyons, Marquises of Camelot, who have preserved the old 
faith ever since the conversion of the venerable Druid, their first 
ancestor, and whose pedigree goes fiir beyond the date of the arrival of 

( King Brute in these islands. Pendragon is the title ofi the eldest son 
of the house. The sons have been called Arthurs, XJthcrs, and Caradocs, 
from immemorial time. Their heads have fallen in many a loyal 
.conspiracy. Elizabeth chopped off the head of the Arthur of her day, 
j who had been Chamberlain to Philip and Mary, and carried letters 
between the Queen of Scots and her uncles the Guises. A cadet of the 
house was an officer of the great Duke, and distinguished in the 
famous Saiiii;.. Bartholomew cpnspiracy. During the whole of Mary’s 
confinement, the house of Camelot conspired in her behalf. It was as 
much injm’ed by its charges in fitting out an armament against the 
Spaniards, during the time of the Armada, as by the fines and con- 
fiscations levied on it by Elizabeth for harbouring of priests, obstinate 
recusancy, and Popish misdoings. A recreant of James’s time was 
momentarily perverted from his religion by the arguments of that great 
theologian, and the fortunes of the family somewhat restored by his 
timely weakness. But the Earl of Camelot, of the reign of Charles, 
returned to the old creed of his family, and they continued to fight for 
it, and ruin themselves for it, as long as there was a Stuart left to head 
or to instigate a rebellion. 

Lady Mary Caerlyon was brought up at a Parisian convent ; the 
Dauphiness Marie Antoinette was her godmother. In the pride of her 
beauty sli^ had been married — sold, it was said — to Lord Gaunt, then 
at Paris, w'ho won vast sums from the lady’s brother at some of Philip 
of Orleans’ banquets. The Earl of Gaunt’s famous duel with the Count 
de la Mai'che, of the Grey Musqueteers, was attributed by common 
report to the pretensions of that officer (who had been a page, and 
remained a favourite of the Queen) to the hand of the beautiful Lady 
Mary Caerlyon. She was married to Lord Gaunt while the Count lay 
ill of his wound, and came to dwell at Gaunt House, and to figufe for 
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a short time in the splendid Court of the Prince of Wales. Fox had 
toasted her. Morris and Sheridan had written songs about her. 
Malmsbury had made her his best bow ; Walpole had pronounced her 
charming ; Devonshire had been almost jealous of her ; but she was 
scared by the wild pleasures and gaieties of ^the society into which she 
was flung, and after she had borne a couple of sons, shrank away into a 
life of devout seclusion. No wonder that my Lord Steyne, who liked 
pleasure and cheerfulness, was not oiten seen after their marriage, by 
the side of this trembling, silent, superstitious, unhappy lady. 

The before-mentioned Tom Eaves, (who has no part in .this history, 
except that he knew all the great folks in London, and the stories and 
mysteries, of each family,) had furtlnj^. information regarding my lady 
Steyne, which may or may not be true. The humifiations,” Tomf 
used to say, “ which that woman has been made to undfirgo, inher own; 
house, have beep frightful ; Lord Steyne has made her sit down to table' 
with women with whom I would rather die than allow Mrs. Eaves toj 
associate — with Lady Crackenbury, with Mrs. Chippenham, withj 
Madame de la Cruchecassoe, the French secretary’s wife,” (from every 
one of which ladies Tom Eaves — who would have sacrificed his wife for 
knowing them — was too glad to get a bow or a dinner), “ with the 
reigning favourite^ in a word. And do you suppose that tliat woman, of > 
that family, who are as proud as the Bourbons, and to whom the 
Steynes are but lackeys, mushrooms of yesterday (for after all, they are 
not of the old Gaunts, but of a minor and doubtful branch of the house) ; 
do you suppose, I say,” (the reader must bear in mind that it is always 
Tom Eaves who speaks,) ‘Hhat the Marchioness of fe’teyne, the 
haughtiest woman in England, would bend down to her husband so 
submissively, if there were not some cause ? Pooh ! I tell you there 
are secret reasons, I tell you, that in the emigration, the Abb6 de la 
Marche who was here and was employed in the Quiberoon business 
with Puisaye and Tinteniac, was the same Colonel of Mousquctaircs 
Gris with wliom Steyne fought in the year ’86 — that he and the 
Marchioness met again : that it was after the Reverend Colonel was 
shot in Brittany, that Lady Steyne took to those extreme practices of 
devotion which she carries on now : for she is closeted with her director 
every day — she is at service at Spanish-place, every morning, I’ve 
watched her there — that is, I’ve happened to be passing there — and 
depend on it there’s a mystery in her case. People are not so unhappy 
miles they have somethii^ to repent of,” added Tom Eaves with a 
knowing wag of his head ; “ and depend on it, that woman wdbld not 
be so submissive as she is, if the Marquis, had not some sword to hold 
over her.” 

So, if Mr. Eaves’s infonnation be correct, it is very likely that this 
lady, in her high station, had to submit to many a private indignity, and 
to hide many secret griefs under a calm face. And let us, my brethren 
who have not our names in the Red Book, console ourselves by thinking 
comfortably how miserable our betters may be, and that Damocles, 
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who Bits on satin cushions, and is served on gold plate, has an awful 
sword hanging over his head in the shape of a bailiif, or an hereditary 
disease, or a family secret, which peeps out every now and then from 
the embroidered arras in ghastly manner, and will be sure to drop 
one day or the other in thi right place. 

n/Iu comparing, too, the poor man’s situation with that of the great? 
there is (always according to Mr. Eaves) another source of comfort for 
the former. You who have little or no patrimony to bequeath or to 
inherit, may be on good terms with your father or your son, whereas 
the heir of a. great prince, such as my Lord Ste3Uie, must naturally be 
angry at being kept out of his kingdom, and eye the occupant of it 
with no very agreeable glances. . “ Take it as a rule,” this sardonic old 
Eaves would say, “ the fathers and elder sons of all great families hate 
each othei*. Tli6 Crown Prince is always in opposition to the crown 
or hankering after it. Shakspeare knew the world, my good sir, and 
when he describes Prince Ilal (from whose family the Gaimts pretend 
to be descended, though they are no more related to John of Gaunt 
than you are,) trying on his father’s coronet, he gives you a natural 
description of all heirs-apparent. If you were heir to 'ii dukedom and 
a thousand pounds a day, do you mean to say you would not wish for 
possession ] Pooh ! And it stands to reason that every great man 
having experienced this feeling towards his father, must be aware that 
his son entertains it towards himself ; and so they can’t but be sus- 
picious and hostile. 

“ Jlieii again, as to the feeling of elder towards younger sons. My 
dear sir, you ought to know that every elder brother looks upon the 
cadets of the house as bis natural enemies, who deprive him of so 
much ready money whicli ought to be his by right, I have often lieard 
George Mac Turk, Lord Bajazet’s eldest son, say that if he had his will 
when he came to the title, he would do what the sultans do, and clear 
the estate by chopping off all his younger brothers’ heads at once ; and 
so the case is, more or less, with them all. I tell you they arc all Turks 
in their hearts. Pooh ! sir, they know the world.” And here, haply 
a great man coming up, Tom Eaves’s hat would drop off his head, and 
he would rush forward with a bow and a grin, wliich showed that he 
knew the world too — in the Tomeavesian w'ay, that ia. And having 
laid out every shillbig of his fortune on an annuity, Tom could afford 
to bear no malice to his nephews and nieces, and to have no other 
feeling with regard to his betters, but a constant and generous desire 
to dine Vith them. 

Between the Marchioness and the natural and tender regard of 
mother for children, there was that cruel barrier placed of difference 
of faith. The very love wliich she might feel for her sons, oiily^ served 
foTrender the timid and pious lady more fearful and unhappy. The 
gulf which separated them was fatal and impassable. She could not 
stretch her weak arms across it, or draw her children over to that side 
away from which her belief told her there was no safety. During the 
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’ youth of his sons, Lord Steyne, who was a good scholar and amateur 
casuist, had no better sport in the evening after dinner in the country 
than in setting the boys’ tutor, the BevercndyMr. Trail, (now my Lord 
Bishop of Ealing,) on her ladyship’s directoj; Father Mole, over their 
wine, and in putting Oxford against St. Acheul. He cried “ Bravo, 
Latimer! Well said, Loyola!” alternately; he ]jfomised Mole a 
bishopric if he would come over ; and vowed he would use all Iiis 
influence to get Trail a cardinal’s fiat if he would secede. Neithei 
divine allowed himself to be conquered ; and though the fond mother 
hoped that her youngest and favourite son would be reconciled to her 
church — his mother church — a sad and awful disappointment awaited 
the devout lady — a disappointment ^v^ich secmeil to l^e a judgment 
upon her for the sin of her marriage. 

My Lord Gaunt married, as every person who frequents tlnf Peerage 
knows, the Lady Blanche Thistlewood, a daughter of the noble house of 
Bareacrcs, before mentioned in this veracious history. A wing of 
Gaunt House was assigned to this couple ; for the head of the family 
chose to govern it, and while he reigned to reign supreme : his son and 
heir, however, living little at home, disagreeing with his wife, borrowing 
upon post-j:)bits such moneys as he required beyond the very moderate 
sums which his father Avas disposed to allow . him. The marquis 
knew evciy shilling of his son’s debts. At his lamented demise, he 
Avas found himself to be possessor of many of his heir’s bonds, pur- 
chased for their benefit, and devised by his Lordship to the children of 
his younger son. 

As, to my Lord Gaunt’s dismay, and ftie chuckling delight of his 
natural enemy and father, the Lady Gaunt hfld no children — the Lord 
George Gaunt was desired to return from Vienna, Avhere he Avas 
engaged in Avaltzing and diplomacy, and to contract a matrimonial 
alliance Avitli the Honourable Joan, only daughter of John Johnes, 
First Baron Helvellyn, and head of the firm of Jones, Brown, and 
Itobiiison, of Threadiieedle Street, Bankers ; from Avhicli union 
sprang several sons and daughters, whose doings do not appertain 
to this story. 

The marriage at first was a happy and prosperous one. My Lord 
George Gaunt could not only read, but Avrite pretty correctly, lie 
spoke French Avith considerable fluency; and was one of the finest 
Avaltzers in Europe. With these talents, and his interests at home, 
there was little doubt that his lordship would rise to the h^gliest dig- 
nities in his profession. The lady, his wife, felt that courts Avero her 
sphere ; and her wealth enabled her to receive splendidly in those 
continental towns whither her husband’s diplomatic duties led him. 
There was^ talk of appointing him minister, and bets Avere laid at the 
Travellers’ that ho Avould be ambassador ere long, when of a sudden, 
rumours arrived of the secretary’s extraordinary behaviour. At a 
grand diplomatic dinner given by his chief, he had started up, and 
declared that a de foie fi^as was poisoned. He Avent to a ball at 
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the hotel of the Bavarian envoy, the Count de Springbock-Holienlaufen, 
with his head shaved, and dressed as a Capuchin friar. It was not 
a masked bixll, as some folks wanted to persuade you. It was some- 
thing queer, people whisp^^red. His grandfather was so. It was in 
the family. 

His wife and family returned to this country, and took up their abode 
at Gaunt House. Lord Georg^ave up his post on the European 
continent, and was gazetted to ESazil. But people knew better ; he 
never returned from that Brazil expedition — never died there — ^never 
lived tliere — never was there at all. He was nowhere : he was gone 
out altogether. “ Brazil,” said one gossip to another, with a grin — 
^ “ Brazil is St. John’s Wood. Rio Janeiro is a cottage surrounded by 
four walls ; and George Gaunt is accredited to a keeper, who has 
invested ‘iiim with the order of the Straight Waistcoat.” These 
are the kinds of epitaphs wdiich men pass over one another in Vanity 
Fair. 

Twice or thrice in a week, in the earliest morning, the poor mother 
went for her sins and saw the poor invalid. Sometimes he laughed at 
her (and his laughter was more pitiful than to hear him cry) ; some- 
times she found the brilliant dandy diplomatist of the Congress of 
Vienna dragging about a child’s toy, or nursing the keeper’s baby’s 
doll. Sometimes he knew her and Father Mole, her director and com- 
panion : oftener he forgot her, as he had done wife, children, love, 
ambitioii, vanity. But he remembered his dinner-hour, and used to cry 
if liis wine-Q,nd- water was not strong enough. 

It was the mysterious taint of the blood: the poor mother had 
brought it from her own'* ancient race. The evil had broken out 
once or twice in the father’s family, long before Lady Steync’s sins 
had begun, or her fasts and tears and penances had been offered 
in their expiation. The pride of the race was struck down as the 
firstborn of Pharaoh. The dark mark of fate and doom was on the 
threshold, — the tall old threshold surmounted by coronets and carved 
heraldry. 

The absent lord’s children meanwhile prattled and grew on quite 
unconscious that the doom was over them too. First they talked of 
their father, and devised plans against his return. Then the name of 
- the living dead man was less frequently in their mouths — then not 
mentioned at all. But the stricken old grandmother trembled to think 
that thes^, too were the inheritors of their father’s shame as well as of 
hjs honours : and watclicd sickening for the day when the awful 
ancestral curse should come down on them. 

. This dark presentiment also haunted Lord Steyne. He tried to lay 
'^the horrid bed-side ghost in Red Seas of wine and jollity, and lost sight 
of it sometimes in the crowd and rout of his pleasures. But it always 
came back to him when alone, and seemed to grow more threatening 
with years. “ I have taken your son,” it said, “ why not you ? I may 
shut you up in a prison some day like, your son George. I may tap 
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vou on the head to-morrow, and away go pleasure and honours, feasts 
aud beauty, friends, flatterers, French cooks, fine horses and houses — 
in exchange for a prison, a keeper, and a straw mattrass like George 
Gaunt’s.” And then my lord would defy t]*.e ghost which threatened 
him : for he knew of a remedy by which he^could baulk his enemy. 

So there was splendour and wealth, but no great happi ness perchance 
behind the tall carved portals of Gaunt House with its smoky coronets ^ 
and ciphers. The feasts there 'wer^ of the grandest in London, but i 
there was not over-much content therewith, except among the guests | 
who sate at my lord’s table. Had he not been so great a Prince very 
few possibly would have visited him : but in Vanity Fair the sins 
very great personages are looked at indulgently. “ regardons d, 
deux (as the French lady saidj l)efore we condemn a person of 
my lord’s undoubted quality. Some notorious carper® and squeamish 
moralists might be sulky with Lord Steyne, but they were glad enough 
to come when*lie aske^them. 

*‘Lord Steyne is really too. bad,” Lady Slingstone said, "but every- 
body goes, and of course I shall see that my girls come to ho harm.” 

" His lordship fs a man to whom I owe much, everything in life,” said 
the Right Reverend Doctor Trail, thinking that the Archbishop was 
rather shaky ; and Mrs. Trail and the young ladies would as soon 
have missed going to church as to one of his, lordship’s parties. " His 
morals are bad,” said little Lord Southdown to his sister, who meekly 
expostulated, having heard terrific legends from her mamma with 
respect to the doings at Gaunt House ; " but hang it, he’s got the best 
dry Sillery in Europe ! ” And as for Sir J^itt Crawley, Bart.— Sir Pitt 
that pattern of decorum. Sir Pitt who Imd led otf at missionary 
meetings, — he never for one moment thought of not going too. 
“Where you seo such persons as the Bishop of Ealing and the 
Countess of Slingstone, you may be pretty sure, J ane,” the Baronet 
would say, “that we cannot be wrong. The great rank and stcation of 
Lord Steyne put him in a position to command people in our station in 
life. The Lord Lieutenant of a County, my dear, is a respectable man. 
Besides George Gaunt and I were intimate in early life : he was my 
junior when we were attaches at Pumpernickel together.” 

In a word everybody went to wait upon this great man — everybody 
who was asked : as you the reader (do not say nay) or I the writer 
hereof would go if we had an invitation. 
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CWAPTEE XLVm. 

IH WHICH THE READER IS INTRODUCED TO THE VERY BEST 0 ¥ 
COMPANY. 

At last BecJ^’s kindness and attention to the chief of her hnsband’iB 
family, were destined to meet with an exceeding great reward ; a 
reward which, though certainly somewhat uu8uMti!tflTaT,Tlie little 
woman coveted with greater eagerness than more positive benefits. 
If sli^ did not' wish to lead a vir'thous life, at least she desired to enjoy 
Ka character for virtue, and we know that no lady in the genteel world 
I can possess this desideratum, until she has put on a train and feathers, 
and has been presented to her Sovereign at Court. From that august 
interview they come out stamped as honest women. The Lord 
Chamberlain gives them a certificate of virtue^ And as dubious 
goods or letters are passed through an oven at quailintine, sprinkled 
with aromatic vinegar, and then pronounced clean — ^many a lady 
whose reputation would be doubtful otherwise and liable to give 
infection, passes through the wholesome ordeal of the Royal presence, 
and issues from it free from all taint. 

It might be very well for my Lady Bareacres, ray Lady Tufto, 
Mrs. Bate Crawley in the country, and other ladies who had come 
into contact with Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, to cry fie at the idea of the 
odious little adventuress making her curtsey before the Sovereign, and 
to declare, that if dear good Queen Charlotte had been alive, s/^e never 
would have admitted such an extremely ill-regulated personage iuto 
Her chaste drawing-room. But when we consider, that it was the 
First Gentleman in Europe in whose high presence Mrs. Raw don 
I passed her examination, and as it were, took her degree in reputation, 
• it surely must be flat disloyalty to doubt any more about her virtue. 
I, for my part, look back with love and awe to that Great Character in 
history. Ah, what a high and noble appreciation of Gentlcwomanhood 
there must have been in Yanity Fair, when that revered and august 
being was invested, by the universal acclaim of the refined and educated 
portion of this empire, with the title of Premier Gentilhomme of his 

Kingdom. Do you remember, dear M , oh friend of my youth, 

. how onet blissful night five-and-twenty years since, the Hypocrite being 
acted, Elliston being manager, Dowton and Liston performers, two boys 
had leave from tlieir loyal masters to go out from Slaughter House 
School where they were educated, and to ap})ear on Drury Lane stage, 
amongst a crowd which assembled there to greet the king. THE 
'KING ? There he was. Beef-eaters were before the august box : the 
, Marquis of Steyue (Lord of the Powder Closet,) and other great officers 
of state were behind the chair on which ho sate, JTe sate— florid of face, 
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portly of person, covered with orders, and in a rich curling head of 
hair — ^How we sang God save him ! How tlie house rocked and 
shouted with that magnificent music. How they cheered, and cried, 
and waved handkerchiefs. Ladies wept : mothers clasped their 
children : some fainted with emotion. Pe^jple were suffocated in the 
pit, shrieks and groans rising up amidst tlie writhing and shouting 
mass there of his people who were, and indeed showed themselves 
almost to be, ready to die for him^ Yes, we saw him. Fate cannot 
deprive us of that. Others have seen Napoleon. Some few still exist} 
who have beheld Frederick the Great, Doctor Johnson, Mari ' 
Antoinette, &c. — ^be it our reasonable boast to our children, that W' 
saw George the Good, the Magnificent, the Great. 

Well, there came a happy day in*]flrs. Eawdon Crawley’s existence 
when this angel was admitted into the paradise of a.Court which she 
coveted ; her sister-in-law acting as her godmother. On the appointed 
day. Sir Pitt and his lady, in their great family carriage (just newly 
built, and ready for the baronet’s assumption of the office of High 
Sheriff of his coupjiy), drove up to the little house in Curzon Street, to 
the edification t)f i^ggles who was watching from his green-grocer’s 
shop, and saw fine plumes within, and enormous bunches of flowers in 
the breasts of the new livery-coats of the footmen. 

Sir Pitt, in a glittering uniform, descended and went into Curzon 
Street, his sword between his legs. Little Rawdon stood with his face 
against the parlour window panes, smiling and nodding with all his 
might to his aunt in the carriage within ; and presently Sir Pitt issued 
forth from the house again, leading fortl^ a lady with grand feathers, 
covered in a white shawl, and holding up daintily a train of magnificent 
brocade. She stepped into the vehicle as it she were a princess and 
accustomed all her life to go to Court, smiling graciously on the footman 
at the door, and on Sir Pitt, who followed her into the carriage. 

Then Rawdon followed in his old Guards’ uniform, which had grown 
wofully shabby, and was much too tight. He was to have followed the 
procession, -and waited upon his sovereign in a cab ; but that his good- 
natured sister-in-law insisted that they should be a family party. The 
coacli was large, the ladies not very big, they would hold their trains in 
their laps — finally, the four went fraternally together ; and their 
carriage presently joined the line of loyal equij^ages which was making 
its way down Piccadilly and St. James’s Street, towards the old brick 
palace where the Star of Brunswick was in waiting to receive his nobles 
iind gentlefolks. ^ ^ 

Becky felt as if^she could bless the people oiit of the carriage windows^ 
po elated was she in spirit, and so strong a sense had she of the dignified 
position which she had at last attaine'd in life. Even our Becky had 
heF weaknesses, and as one often sees how men pride themselves upon 
excellencies which others are slow to perceive : how, for instance, 
Comus firmly believes that he is the greatest tragic actor in England ; 
how Brown, the famous novelist, longs to be considered, not a man of 
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genius, but a man of fashion ; while Robinson, the great lawyer, does 
not in the least care about his reputation in Westminster Hall, but - 
believes himself incomparable across country, and at a five-barred gate 
— so to be, and to be thought, a respectable woman, was Becky’s aim 
in life, and she got up the genteel with amazing assiduity, readiness, 
and success. Wo have said, there were times when she believed herself 
to be a fine lady, and forgot that there was no money in the chest at 
home— duns round the gate, tradesmen toj^oax and wheedle— no ground 
to walk upon, in a word. And al> she went to Court in the carriage, 
the family carriage, she adopted a demeanour so grand, self-satisfied, 
deliberate, and imposing, that it made even ‘Lady Jane laugh. She 
yj^alked into the royal apartments with a toss of the head which would 
have befitted, an empress, and '?^tliave no doubt had she been one, she 
would have beconie the character perfectly. 

We aie autliorised to state that Mrs. Rawdon Crawley’s costume de 
cour on the occasion of her presentation to the Sovereign was of the 
most elegant and brilliant description. Some ladies we may have seen 
— ^we who wear stars and cordons, and attend the St. James’s assemblies, 
or we who, in muddy boots, dawdle up and down'ral^ Mall, and peep 
into the coaches as they drive up with the great folks in their feathers 
— some ladies of fashion, I say, we may have seen, about two o’clock of 
the forenoon of a levee day, as the laced-jackctcd band of the Life 
Guards are blowing triumphal marches seated on those prancing music- 
stools, their cream-coloured chargers — who are by no means lovely and 
enticing objects at that early period of noon. A stout countess of sixty, 
decoUeth^ painted, wrinkled, with rouge up to her drooping eyelids, and 
diamonds twinkling in her wig, is a wholesome and edifying, but not a 
* pleasant sight. She has the faded look of a St. James’s Street illumina- 
' tion, as it may be seen of an early morning, wlien half the lamps are 
out, and the others are blinking wanly, as if they were about to vanish 
like ghosts before the dawn. Such charms as those of which we catch 
gfimpses while her ladyship’s carriage passes, should appear abroad at 
night alone. If even Cynthia looks haggard of an afternoon, as we may 
see her sometimes in the present winter season, with Phoebus staring 
her out of countenance from the opposite side of the heavens, how much 
more can old Lady Castlemouldy keep her head up when the sun is 
shining full upon it through the chariot windows, and showing all the 
chinks and crannies with which time has marked her face ? No. 
Drawing-rooms should be announced for November, or the first leggy 
day : or the elderly sultanas of our Vanity Pair should drive up in 
closed iftiters, descend in a covered way, and make their curtsey to the 
Sovereign under the protection of lamplight. 

Our beloved Rebecca had ho need, however, of any such a friendly 
halo to set olF her be.auty. Her complexion could bear any sunshine as 
yet ; and her dress, though if you were to see it now, any present lady 
of Vanity Fair would pronounce it to be the most foolish and prepos- 
terous attire ever worn, was as handsome in her eyes' and those ot the 
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public, some five-and-twenty years since, as the most brilliant costume 
• of the most famous beauty of the present season. A score of years 
hence that, too, that miUiner’s wonder, will have passed into the domain 
of the absurd, along with all previous vanities. But we are wandering 
too much. Mrs. Rawdon’s dress was pronounced to be charmante on 
the eventful day of her presentation. Even good little Lady Jane was 
forced to acknowledge this effect, as she looked at her kinswoman ; 
and owned sorrowfully to herself that she was quite inferior in taste to 
Mrs. Becky. # 

She did not know how much care, thought, and genius Mrs. Eawdon 
had bestowed upon th.at garment. Rebecca had as good ^ taste as any 
milliner in Europe, and such a clever way of doing things as Lady 
Jane little understood. The latter quickly spied out the magnificence 
of the brocade of Becky’fii train, and the splendour oT the lace on 
her dress. * , 

The brocade<was an old remnant, Becky said ; and as for the lace, it 
was a great bargain. She had had it these hundred years. 

“ My dear Mrs. Crawley, it must have cost a little fortune,” Lad^ 
Jane said, lookir^ d^^vn at her own lace, which was not nearly so good j; 
and then, examining the quality of the ancient brocade which formed, 
the material of Mrs. Rawdon’s court dress, she fe)t inclined to say that 
she could not afford such fine clothing, but checked that speech, with 
an effort, as one uncharitable to her kinswoman. 

And yet, if Lady Jane had known all, I think even her kindly temper 
would have failed her. The fact is, when she was putting Sir Pitt’s 
house in order, Mrs. Rawdon had found the lace and the brocadh in old 
wardrobes, the property of the former Kidies of the house, and had 
quietly carried the goods home, and had suiied them to her own little 
person. Briggs saw her take them, asked no questions, told no stories ; 
but I believe quite sympathised with her on this matter, and so would 
many another honest woman. 

And the diamonds — ^^Whexe the doose did you get the diamonds, 
Becky ? ” said her husband, admiring some jewels which he had never 
kjeeu before, and which sparkled in her ears and on her neck with 
bi-illiance and profusion. 

Becky blushed a little, and looked at him hard for a moment. Pitt 
Crawley blushed a little too, and looked out of window. The fact is, 
lie had given her a very small portion of the brilliants ; a pretty 
diamond clasp, which confined a pearl necklace which she wore ; and 
tlic Baronet had omitted to mention the circumstance to his lady. 

Becky looked at her husband, and then at Sir Pitt, witli an air of 
saucy triumph, as much as to say, “ Shall I betray you 1 ” 

“ Guess ! ” she said to her husband. “Why, you silly man,” she con-y 
tinued, “ where do you suppose I got them — all except tlie little clasp,-^ 
which a dear friend of mine gave me long ago. I liircd them, to be 
sure. I hired them at Mr. Polonius’s in Coventry Street. You don’t 
suppose th'arall the diamonds wliich go to Court belong to the owners; 
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like those beautiful stones which Lady Jane has, and which are much 
handsomer than any which I have, I am certain.” 

“ They jure family jewels,” said Sir Pitt, again looking uneasy. And 
in this family conversation the carriage rolled down the street, until its 
cargo was finally discharged at the gates of the palace where the 
Sovereign was sitting in stite. 

The diamonds, yrhich had created Rawdon’s admiration, never went 
back to MiC Polonius, of Coventry Street, and that gentleman never 
[applied for their restoration ; but tlkey retired into a little private reposi- 
tory in an old desk, which Amelia Sedley had given her yearTandyeans 
a^, and in which Becky kept a number of useful and, perhaps, valuable 
things, about which her husband knew nothing. To know nothing, or 
little, is in the^ nature of some* husbands. To hide, in the nature of 
how many women ? O ladies ! how many of you have surreptitious 
millinersVbills ? * How many of you have gowns and bracelets, which 
you daren’t show, or wliich you wear trembling 1 — trembling, and 
coaxing with smiles the husband by your side, who does not know tho 
new velvet gown from the old one, or the new bracelet from last year’s, 
or has any notion that the ragged-looking yellow See ,^carf cost foiiiy 
guineas, and that Madame Bobinot is writing dunning letters eveay 
week for the money ! . 

Thus Eawdon knew nothing about the brilliant diamond ear-rings, 
or the superb brilliant ornament which decorated the fair bosom of his 
lady ; but Lo rd Ste yne, who was in his place at court, as* Lord of the 
Powder Closet, and one of the great dignitaries and illustrious defences 
of the throne of England, and came up with all his stars, garters, collars, 
and cordons, and paid particular attention to the little woman, kn^w 
whence the j.ewels came, and who paid for them. 

As he bowed over her he smiled, and quoted the hackneyed and 
beautiful lines, from the Rape of the Lock, about Belinda’s diamonds, 
“ which Jews might kiss and infidels adore.” 

“ But I hope your lordship is orthodox,” said the little lady, with a 
toss of her head. Aud many ladies round about whispered and talked, 
and many gentlemen nodded aud whispered, as they saw what marked 
attention the great nobleman was paying to tho little adventuress. 

What were the circumstances of the interview between Rebecca 
Crawley, nee Sharp, and her Imperial Master, it does not become such 
a feeble and inexperienced pen as mine to attempt to relate. The 
dazzled eyes close before that Magnificent Idea. Loyal respect and 
decency toll even the imagination not to look too keenly and auda- 
cionaly about the sacred audience-chamber, but to back away rapidly, 
silently, and respectfully, making profound bows out of the August 
Presence. 

This may be said, that in all London there was no more loyal heart 
than Becky’s aftgj* this interview. The name of her king was always 
ou her lips, and lie was proclaimed by her to be the most charming of 
men. She went to Colnaghi’s and ordered the finest portrait of him 
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that art had produced, and credit could supply. She chose that I 
•famous one in which the best of monarchs is represented in a frock- 
coat with a fur collar, and breeches and silk stockings, simpering on a 
sofa from under his curly brown wig. She had him painted in a 
brooch and wore it — indeed she amused and somewhat pestered her 
acquaintance with her perpetual talk about *his urbanity and beauty., 
Who knows 1 Perhaps the little woman thought sh^ might play the j 
part of a Maint enon or a Pom nadowr 

But the^lflnefit -^port of^ l after Ihr presentation was to hear her 
ta lk vir tuously. She had a few female acquaintances, not, it must be 
owned, of the very highest reputation in Vanity Fair, . But being 
made an honest woman of, so to speak, Becky would not consort any 
longer with these dubious ones, and avft Lady Crackenbpry when the 
latter nodded to her from her opera-box ; and gave Mrs. Washington 
White the. go-by in the Ring. “ One must, my dear, show one 4s some- 
body,** she said. “ One musn’t be seen with doubtful people. I pity 
Lady Crackenbury from my heart ; and Mrs. Washington White may 
be very a good-natured person. You may go and dine with them, as 
you like your ruhbe? But I mustn’t, and won’t ; and you will have 
the goodness to tell Smith to say I am not at home when either of 
them calls.” 

The particulars of Becky’s costume were in the newspapers — 
feathers, lappets, superb diamonds, and all the rest. Mrs. Crackenbury 
read the paragraph in bitterness of spirit, and discoursed to her fol- 
lowers about the airs which that woman was giving herself Mrs. Bute 
Craw’ley and her young ladies in the country had a copy of the Momr 
ing Post from town ; and gave a vent to their honest indignation. ‘‘ If 
3 ^ou had been sandy-hair^, ^een-eyed, and* a French rope-dancer’s 
daughter,” Mrs, Bute^aiH to Tier eldest girl (who, on the contrary, was 
a very swarthy/ Short, and snub-nosed young lady), “ you might have 
liad superb diamonds forsooth, and have been presented at court, by 
your cousin, the Lady Jane. But you’re only a gentlewoman, my poor 
dear child. You have only some of the best blood in England in your 
veins, and good principles and piety for your portion. I, myself, the 
wife of a Baronet’s younger brother, too, never thought of such a 
thing as going to court — nor would other people, if good Queen 
Charlotte had been alive.” In this way the worthy Rectorcss con- 
soled herself : and her daughters sighed, and sate over the Peerage 
all night. 

A few days after the famous presentation, another great an(f exceed- 
ing honour was vouchsafed to the virtuous Becky. Lady Steyne’s \ 
carriage drove up to Mr. Rawdon Crawley’s door, and the footman, 
Instead of driving down the front of the house, as by his tremendous 
knocking he appeared to be inclined to do, relented, and only delivered 
in a couple of cards, on which were engraven the names of thoi 
Marchioness of Steyne and the Countess of Gaunt. If these bits of | 
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pasteboard had been beautiful pictures, or had had a hundred yards 
of Malines lace rolled round them, worth twice the number of guineas, 
j Becky could not have regarded them with more pleasure. You may 
ibe sure they occupied a conspicuous place in the china bowl on the 
drawing-room table, where Becky kept the cards of her visitoi*8. 
Lord! lord! how poor ^ Mrs. Washington White’s card and Lady 
Crackcnbury’s c^rd, which our little friend had been glad enough to 
get a few months back, and of which the silly little creature was 
rather proud once — Lord ! lord*! I say, how soon at the appearance 
of these grand court cards, did those poor little neglected deuces sink 
down to tire bottom of the pack. Steyne ! Bareacres, Johnes of 
Helvellyn ! and Caerlyon of Camelot ! we may be sure that Becky and 
Briggs looked* out those august hames in the Peerage, and followed the 
noble races up tjirough all the ramifications- of the family tree. 

My Lord Steyne coming to call a couple of hours afterwards, and 
looking about him, and observing everything as was Eis wont, found 
his lady’s cfirds already ranged as the trumps of Becky’s hand, and 
grinned, as this old cynic always did at any naive display of human 
weakness. Becky came down to him presently : whenever the dear 
girl expected his lordship, her toilette was prepared, her hair in 
perfect order, her mouchoirs, aprons, scarfs, little morocco slippers, and 
other female gimcracks arranged, and she seated in some artless 
and agreeable posture ready to receive him — ^whenever she was sur- 
prised, of course she had to fly to her apartment to take a rapid 
survey of matters in the glass, and to trip down again to wait upon the 
great peer. , 

She found him grinning over the bowl. She was discovered, and she 
blushed a little. “ Thank you, Monscigneiir,” she said. “ You see your 
ladies have been here. How good of you ! I couldn’t come before — I 
was in tlio kitchen making a pudding.” 

“ I know you were, I saw you through the area-railings as I drove 
up,” replied the old gentleman. 

“ You see everything,” she replied. 

“ A few things, but not that, my pretty lady,” he said good-naturedly. 

You silly little fibster ! I heard you in the room overhead, where I 
have no doubt you were putting a little rouge on ; you must give 
some of yours to my Lady Gaunt, whose complexion is quite prepos- 
terous ; and I heard the bed-room door open, and then you came down 
stairs.” 

“ Is it a crime to try and look my best when you come here ? ” 
answered Mx’s. Bawdon plaintively, and she rubbed her cheek with her 
I handkerchief as if to show there was no rouge at all, only genuine 
j blushes and modesty in her case. About this who can tell ? I kqow 
there is some rouge that won’t come off on a pocket-handkerchief ; and 
some so good that even tears will not disturb it. 

“ Well,” said the old gentleman, twiddling round his wife's card, 
^ you ai’O bent upon becoming a fine lady. You pester my poor old 
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life out to get you into the world. You won’t be able to hold your own 
there, you silly little fool. You’ve got no money.” 

You will get U 3 a place,” interposed Becky, as quick as possible, 

“ You ’ve got no money, and you want to compete with those who j 
have. You poor little, earthenware- fHpkiB)! you, wa nt to^ swim down | 
the stream along with the great copper kettles. All womimi ' are'*alike. ■ 
Evei^bod'y is strmng for what is not worth the li9.Vlll{5 ! GacT! I 
dined with the King yesterday and \je had neck of mutton and turnips, 
A dinner of herbs is better than a stalled ox very often. You will go 
to Gaunt House. You give an old fellow no rest until you get there. 
It’s not half so nice as here. You’ll be bored there. I am. My wife 
is as gay as Lady Macbeth, and my daughters as cheerful as Regan 
and Goneril. I daren’t sleep in wliat they call my Red-room. The 
bed is like the baldaquin of St. Peter’s, and the pictures frighten me. 

I have a little Jbrass bed in a dressing-room : and a little hair mattrass 
like an anchorite. l am an anchorite. Ho ! ho ! You’ll be asked to f 
dinner next week. And ffare aux femmes^ look out and hold your own ! ' 
How the womeq wiH bully you ! ” This was a very long speech for a 
man of few words like my Lord Steyne ; nor was it the first which he 
uttered for Becky’s benefit on that day. 

Briggs looked up from the work-table at which she was seated in the 
farther room, and gave a deep sigh as she heard the great Marquis 
speak so lightly of lier sex. 

‘‘ If you don’t turn off that abominable sheep-dog,” said Lord Steyne, 
with a savage look over his shoulder at her, “I will have her 
poisoned.” • 

“ I always give my dog dinner from my, own plate,” said Rebecca, 
iaughiug miscliievously ; and having enjoyed for some time the discom- 
fiture of my lord, who hated poor Briggs for interrupting his t6te-^-tdte 
witli the fair Colonel’s wife, Mrs. Rawdon at length had pity upon her 
admirer, and calling to Briggs, praised the fineness of the weather to 
her, and bade her to take out the child for a walk. 

“ 1 can’t send her away,” Becky said presently, after a pause, and in 
a very sad voice. Her eyes filled with tears as she spoke, and she 
turned away lier head. 

“ You owe her her wages 1 I suppose,” said the Peer. 

Worse than that,” said Becky, still casting down her eyes, ^ I havoN 
ruined her.” 

Ruined her? — then why don’t you turn her out ? ” the gentleman 
asked. • 

‘^.Men do that,” Becky answered bitterly. “Women are not so bad] 
as you. Last year when we were reduced to our last guinea, she gave ' 
us every thiug. She shall never leave me, until we are ruined utterly 
ourselves, which does not seem far off, or until I can pay her the utter- 
most farthing.” 

“ it, ho^^much is it ? ” said the peer with an oath. And Becky, 

reflecting on the largeness of his means, mentioned not only the sum 
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wrhicli filie had borrowed from Miss Briggs, but one of nearly double 
the amount. 

This caused the Lord Steyne to break out in another brief and ener- 
getic expression of anger, at which Rebecca held down her heaa tlic 
more, and cried bitterly. I could not help it. It was my only chance. 
I dare not tell husband. He would kill me if I told him what I 
have done. I have kept it a secret from every body but j^ou — and you 
^forced it from me. Ah, what shall I do. Lord Steyne 1 for I am very, 
veij unhappy ! ” 

Lord Steyne made no reply except by beating the devil’s tattoo, an<l 
biting his nails. At last he clapped his hat on his head, and flung out 
of the room. Rebecca did not rige from her attitude of misery until 
the door slammed upon him, and his carj;iage whirled away. Then 
she rosemp witli the queerest expression of victorious mischief glitter- 
ing in her green eyes. She burst out laughing once or twice to herself, 
as she sate at work ; and sitting down to the piano, she rattled away a 
triumphant voluntary on the keys, which made the people pause under 
her window to listen to her brilliant music. 

That night, there came two notes from Gaunt House for the little 
woman, the one containing a card of invitation from Lord and Lady 
St^ne to a dinner at Gaunt House next Friday : while the other 
cn3bsed a slip of gray paper bearing Lord Steyne’s signature and the 
address of Messrs. Jones, Brown, and Robinson, Lombard Street. 

Rawdon heard Eccky laughing in the night once or twice. It was 
only her delight at going to Gaunt House and facing the ladies there, 
she said, which amused he'r so. But the truth was, that she was 
occupied with a great nuraber of other tlioughts. Should she pay off 
old Briggs and give her her cong4? Should she astonish Raggles by 
settling his account ? She turned over all these thoughts on her 
pillow, and on the next day, when Rawdon went out to pay his 
morning visit to the Club, Mrs. Crawley (in a modest dress with a veil 
on) whipped ofl' in a hackney-coach to the City : and being landed at 
Messrs. Jones and Robinson’s bank, presented a document there to 
the authority at the desk, who, in reply, asked her “ How she would 
take it 1 ” 

She gently said “ she would take a hundred and fifty pounds i 
small notes and the remainder in one note : ” and passing throng 
St. Paul’s Church Yard stopped there and bought the handsomest 
black silk gown for Briggs which money could buy ; and which, with 
a kiss afid the kindest speeches, she presented to the simple oM 
spinster. 

{ ^Then she walked to ]Mr. Raggles, inquired about his cliildrcn afiec- 
tionately, and gave him fifty pounds on account. Then she went to the 
i livery-man from whom she jobbed her carriages and gratified him with 
a similar sum. “ And I hope this will be a lesson to you, Spavin,” she 
said, ‘‘and that on the next drawing-room day my brother. Sir Pitt, 
will not be inconvonienewi by being obliged to take four of us in his 
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carriage to wait upon his Majesty, because my oim carriage is not 
forthcoming.” It appears there had been a difference on the last 
drawing-room day. Hence the degradation which the Colonel had 
almost suffered, of being obliged to enter the presence of his Sovereign 
ill a hack cab. 

These arrangements concluded, Becky paid a visit up-stairs to the 
before-mentioned desk, which Amelia Sedley had given her years and 
years ago, and which contained a number of useful and valuable little 
things : in which private museum she placed the one note which Messrs 
Jones and Robinson’s cashier had given her. 


ClIAPTEE XLIX. 

IN WHICH WE ENJOY THREE COURSES AND A DESSERT. 

When tiie of Gaunt ITouse were at breakfast that morning 

Lord Stcyne (\flio took his chocolate in private, and seldom disturbed 
the females of liia household, or saw them except upon public days, or 
when they crossed each other in the hall, or wlien Irom his pit-box at 
the Opera he surveyed them in their box on the grand tier) — ^His lord-v 
ship, we say, appeared among tlie ladies and the children who were 
assembled over the tea and toast, and a battle royal ensued apropos of 
Rebecca. , 

My Lady Steyne,” he said, ‘‘ I want jbo sec the list for your dinner 
on Friday ; and I want you, if you please, to write a card for Colonel 
and Mrs. Crawley.” * 

“ Blanche writes them,” Lady Steyne said in a flutter. “ Lady Gaunt 
writes them.” 

“ I will not write to that person,” Lady Gaunt said, a tall and stately 
Lady, wlio looked up for an instant and then down again after she liad 
si)oken. It was not good to meet Lord Steyue’s eyes for those who had 
offended him. 

“ Send the children out of the room. Go ! ” said he, pulling at the 
bell-rope. The urchins, always frightened before liim, retired : their^ 
mother would have followed too. “ Not you,” he said. “ You stop.” 

My Lady Steyne,” he said, " once more will yon have the goodness 
to go to the desk, and write that card for your dinner on Friday ? ” 

My Lord, I wdll not be present at it,” Lady Gaunt said ; “ I will go 
home.” - • 

'■‘^I wish you would, and stay_there. You will find the bailiffs at 
Bareaeres very pleasant company, and I shall be freed from lending 
.money to your relations, and from your own damned tragedy airs. 
|VVlio are you to give orders here ? You have no money. You’ve got 
Ino brains. You were here to have cliildren, and you have not had any, 
iGaunt’s tired of you ; and Gco^’ge’s wife is the only person in the 
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family who doesn't wish you were dead. Gaunt would marry again if 
you were.” 

“ I wish I were,” her ladyship answered, with tears and rage in her 
eyes. 

“You, forsooth, must j^ive yourself airs of virtue ; while my wife, 
who is an immaculate saint, as everybody knows, and never did wrong 
in her life, has no objection to meet my young friend, Mrs. Crawley. 
My lady Steyne knows that appearances are sometimes against the 
best of women ; that lies are often told about the most innocent of 
^them. Pray, maclame, shall I tell you some little anecdotes about my 
^ Lady Bareacres, your mamma ? ” 

“You may strike me if you like, sir, or hit any cruel blow,” Lady 
Gaunt said. see his wife and daughter suffering always put his 
lordshipJiitA.,a^ humour. ' 

“ My sweet Blanche,” he said, “ I am a gentleman, and never lay my 
hand upon a woman, save in the way of kindness. 1 only wish to 
correct little faults ip your character. You women are too proud, and 
sadly lack humility, as Father Mole, I’m sure, xs^^ild tell my Lady 
Steyne if he were here. You mustn’t give yourselves airs : you must 
be meek and humble, my blessings. For all Lady Steyne knows, this 
calumniated, simple, good-humoured Mrs. Crawley is quite innocent — 
even more innocent than herself. Her husband’s character is not good, 
but it is as good as Bareacres*, who has played a little and not payed a 
great deal, who cheated you out of the only legacy you ever had, and 
left you a pauper on my hands. And Mrs. Crawley is not very well 
born ; but she is not worse tjian Fanny’s illustrious ancestor, the first 
de la Jones.” 

“The money which I brought into the family, sir,” Lady George 
cried out 

“ You purchased a contingent reversion with it,” the Marquis said, 
darkly. “ If Gaunt dies, your husband may come to his honours ; your 
little boys may inherit them, and who knows what besides ? In the 
meanwhile, ladies, be as proud and virtuous as you like abroad, but don’t 
give me any airs. As for MrsJCrawley’s character, I shan’t demean myself 
or th^t most spotless and perfectly irreproachable lady, by even hinting 
) that it requires a defence. You will be pleased to receive her with the 
. utmost cordiality, as you will receive all persons whom I present in this 
house. This house ?” He broke out with a laugh. “ Who is the master 
of it ? and what is it ? This Temple of Virtue belongs to me. And if I 

ij^i te all!^ewgate or all Bedlam here, by they shall be welcome.^ 

j /After this vigorous allocution, to one of which sort Lord Steyne 
' treated his [^il-jS areem.” whenever symptoms of insubordination appeared^ 
in his household, the crest-fallen women had nothing for it but to obey. 
Lady Gaunt wrote the invitation which his lordship required, and she 
and her mother-in-law drove in person, and with bitter and humiliated 
hearts, to leave the cards on Mrs. il^wdon, the reception of which 
caused that innocent woman so much pleasure. ' 
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, There were families in London who would have sacrificed a year’s 
income to receive such an honour at the hands of those great ladies 
Mrs. Frederick Bullock, for instance, wolild have gone on her knees 
from Mayfair to Lombard Street, if Lady Steyne and Lady Gaunt had 
been waiting in the City to raise her up, ayd say, Come to us next 
Friday,” — not to one of the great crushes, and grand balls of Gaunt 
House, whither everybody went, but to the sacred,* unapproachable, 
mysterious, delicious entertainments,^ to be admitted to one of which 
was a privilege, and an honour, and a blessing indeed. 

Severe, spotless, and beautiful. Lady Gaunt held the very highest 
rank in Vanity Fair. The distinguished courtesy with which Lord 
Steyne treated her, charmed everybody who witnessed his behaviour, 
caused the severest critics to admit bow perfect a gentleman he was, 
and to own that his lordship’s heart at least was in the. right place. 

<» 

Tlie ladies of Gaunt House called Lady Bareacres in to their aid, in v 
order to repulse the common enemy. One of Lady Gaunt’s carriages 
went to Hill Stj^^^i* for her ladyship’s mother, all whose equipages 
were in the hands of the bailiffs, whose very jewels and wardrobe, it 
was said, had been seized by those inexorable Israelites. Bareacres 
Castle was theirs, too, with all its costly pictures, furniture, and 
articles of virth — the magnificent Vandykes ; the noble Beynolds 
pictures ; the Lawrence portraits, tawdry and beautiful, and, thirty 
years ago, deemed as precious as works of real genius ; the matchless 
Dancing Nymph of Canova, for which Lady Bareacres had Sate in 
her youth — Lady Bareacres splendid then, and radiant in wealth, 
rank, and beauty — a toothless, bald, old ^ mere rag 

of a former robe of state. Her lord, painted at the same time by 
Lawrence, as waving his sabre in front of Bareacres Castle, and 
clothed in his uniform as Colonel of the Thistlewood Yeomanry, was a 
withered, old, lean man in a great coat and a Brutus wig : slinking 
about Gray’s Inn of mornings chiefly, and dining alone at clubs. He 
did not like to dine with Steyne now. They had run races of pleasure 
together in youth when Bareacres was the winner. But Steyne had 
more bottom than he, and had lasted him out. The Marquis was ten 
times a greater man now than the young Lord Gaunt of ’85 ; and 
Bareacres nowhere in the race — old, beaten, bankrupt, and broken down. 
He had borrowed too much money of Steyne to find it pleasant to 
liis old comrade often. The latter, whenever he wished to be merry, 
used jeeringly to ask Lady Gaunt, why her father had not come to see 
her ? “ He has not been here for four months,” Lord Steyne would ^ 

say. “ I can always tell by my cheque-book afterwards, wlien I get a i 
visit from Bareacres. What a comfort it is, my ladies, I bank with one 
of my sons’ fathers-in-law, and the other banks With me I ” 

Of the other illustrious persons whom Becky had the honour to'^" 
encounter on this her first presentation to the grand world, it does not 
become the present historian to say much. There was his Excellency 
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the Prince of Peterwaradin, with his Princess ; a nobleman tightly- 
girthed, with a largo military chest, on which the 'plaque of his order 
shone magnificently, and wearing the red collar of the Golden Fleece 
round his neck. lie was the owner of countless flocks. “ Look at his 
face. I think he must descended from a sheep,” Becky whispered to 
Lord Steyne. Indeed, his Excellency’s countenance, long, solemn, and 
white, with the ornament round his neck, bore some resemblance to 
that of a venerable bell-wether. • 

There Avas Mr. John Paul Jefferson Jones, titularly attached to the 
American Embassy, and correspondent of the New York Demagogue ; 
who, by way of making himself agreeable to the company, asked Lady 
Steyne, during a pause in the^ conversation at dinner, how his dear 
friend, George Gaunt, liked the Brazils l—IIe and George had been 
most intimate ‘at Naples, and had gone up Vesuvius together. Mr. 
Jones wrote a full and particular account of tlie dinner^ which appeared 
duly in the Demagogue. He mentioned the names and titles of all the 
guests, giving biographical sketches of the principal people. He 
described the persons of the ladies with gi’eat (?l6C;;iience ; the service 
of the table ; the size and costume of the servants ; enumerated the 
dishes and wines served ; the ornaments of the side-board, and the 
probable value of the plate. Such a dinner he calculated could not be 
dished up under fifteen or eighteen dollars per head. And he was in 
the habit, until very lately, of sending over proUgh, with letters of 
recommendation, to the present Marquis of Steyne, encouraged to do 
so by 'the intimate terms on which he had lived with his dear friend, 
the late lord. He was mo^c indignant that a young and insignificant 
aristocrat, the Eivrl of Soiithdown, should have taken the pas of him in 
their procession to the dining-room. ‘‘ Just as I was stepping up to 
dflfer. my hand to a very pleasing and witty fashionable, the brilliant 
and exclusive Mrs. Kawdon Crawley,” — he Avrote — “the young patrician 
interposed between me and the lady, and whisked my Helen oft* with- 
out a word of apology. I Avas fain to bring up the rear with the 
Colonel, the lady’s husband, a stout red-faced warrior avIio distinguished 
himself at Waterloo, where he had better luck than befel some of his 
brother red-coats at Ncav Orleans.” 


The Colonel’s countenance on coming into this polite society wmre as 
-many blushes as the fiice of a boy of sixteen assumes when he is con- 
fronted Avith his sister’s schoolfellows. It has been told before that 


honest Bawdo n had not been much used at any period of his life to 
ladies’ coihpany. With the men at the Club or the Mess-room, he was 
well enough ; and could ride, bet, smoke, or play at billiards with the 
boldest of them. He had had his time for female friendships too : but 
that was twenty years ago, and the ladies were of the rank of those with 
whom Young Marlow in the comedy is represented as having been 
familiar before he became abashed in the presence of Miss Hardcastle. 


:^he times are such that one scarcely dares to aUude to that kind of 
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, company which thousands of our young men in Vanity Fair are fre- 
quenting eveiy day, which nightly fills* casinos anti dancing-rooms, ' 
which is known to exist as well as the Eing in Hy de-Park or the Con- 
gregation at St. James’s — ^but which the most squeamish if not the most 
moral of societies is determined to ignore. I?|. a word, although Colonel 
(h’awley was now five-and-forty years of age, it had not been his lot in 
life to meet with a half-dozen good women, besides liis paragon of a 
wife. All except her and his kind^ sister Lady Jane, whoso gentle 
nature had tamed and won him, scared the worthy Colonel ; and on » 
occasion of his first dinner at Gaunt House he was not hear.d to make nl 
single remark, except to state that the weather was very hot. Indeed 
Becky would have left him at home, ^ut that virtue ordained that her 
.husband should be by her ^ide to protect the timid and fluttering little 
creature on her first appearance in polite society. 

On her first vappearance Lord Steyne stepped forward, taking her 
hand, and greeting her with great courtesy, and presenting her to 
Lady Steyne, and their ladyships, her daughters. Their ladyships 
made three stat^Jl^otirtsies, and the elder lady to be sure gave her 
hand to the new comer, but it was as cold and lifeless as marble. 

Becky took it, however, witli grateful humility ; and performing a 
reverence which would have done credit to the best dancing-master, 
l)ut herself at Lady Steyne’s feet, as it were, by saying that his Lordship 
had been her father’s earliest friend and patron, and that she, Becky, 
had learned to honour and respect the Steyne family from the days of j 
her childhood. The fact is, that Lord Steyne had once purcllased a 
coijple of pictures of the late Sliai-p, and t!ie affectionate orphan could , 
never forget lier gratitude for that favour. • 

Tlio Lady Bareacres then came under Becky’s cognisance — to whom 
the Colonel’s lady made also a most respectful obeisance : it was 
returned with severe dignity by the exalted person in question. 

I liad the pleasure of making your Ladyship’s acquaintance at 
Brussels ten years ago,” Becky said, in the most winning manner. 
“I had the good fortune to meet Lady Bareacres, at the Duchess of 
Riclmiond’s ball, the night before the Battle of Waterloo. And I 
recollect your Ladyship, and my Lady Blanche, your daughter, sitting 
in the carriage in the portc-coch^ro at the Inn, waiting for horses. I 
hope your Ladyship’s diamonds are safe.” 

Everybody’s eyes looked into their neighbour’s. The famous diamonds/ 
liad undergone a famous seizure, it appears, about which Becky, of 
course, knew nothing. Eawdon Crawley retreated with Loiftl South- 
down into a window, where the latter was heard to laugh immoderately, 
as Eawdon told him the story of Lady Bareacres wanting horses, and | 
“ knuckling down by J ove,” to Mrs. Crawley. “ I think I needn’t be 
afraid of t/iai woman,” Becky thought. Indeed, Lady Bareacres 
exchanged terrified and angry’looks with her daughter, and retreated 
to a table, where she began to look at pictures with great energy. 

When tlie Potentate from the Danube made his appearance, the 
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converflation was carried on in the French language, and the lAdy. 
Bareacres and the younger ladies found^o their farther mortification, 
that Mrs. Crawley was much better acquainted with that tongue, and 
spoke it with a much better jiccent than they. Becky had met other 
Hungarian magnates wit,h' the army in France, in 1816-17. She asked 
after her friends with great interest. The foreign personages thought 
that she was a lady of great distinction ; and the Prince and the 
Princess asked severally of Lor^ Steyne and the Marchioness, whom 
they conducted to dinner, wllo was that petite dame who spoke so well? 

Finally, the procession being formed in the order described by the 
American diplomatist, they marched into the apartment where the 
banquet was served: and which, as I have promised the reader he 
shall enjoy it, he shall have the liberty of ordering himself so as to 
suit hi^ fancy. 

But it was when the ladies were alone that Becky knew the tug of 
war would come. And then indeed the little woman found herself in 
such a situation, as made her acknowledge the correctness of Lord 
Steyne’s caution to her to beware of the society ofic'^jes above her own 
sphere. As they say the persons who hate Irishmen most are Irishmen ; 
^ so, assuredly, the greatest tyrants over women are women. When poor 
little Becky, alone with the ladies, went up to the fire-place whither the 
great ladies had repaired, the great ladies marched away and took 
possession of a table of drawings. When Becky followed them to the 
table of drawings, they dropped off one by one to the fire again. She 
tried io speak to one of the children (of whom she was commonly fond 
in public places,) but Master George Gaunt was called away by his 
mamma ; and the stranger was treated with such cruelty finally, that 
even Lady Steyne herself pitied her, and went up to speak to the 
friendless little woman. 

“ Lord Steyne,” said her Ladyship, as her wan cheeks glowed with a 
blush, “ says you sing and play very beautifully, Mrs. Crawley — I wish 
you would do me the kindness to sing to me.” 

I will do anything that may give pleasure to my Lord Steyne or to 
you,” said Rebecca, sincerely grateful, and seating herself at the piano, 
began to sing. 

^'She sang religious songs of Mozart, which had been early favmirite.s 
of Lady Steyne, and with such sweetness and tenderness that the lady 
'^lingering round the piano, sate down by its side, and listened' until the 
tears rolled down her eyes. It is tme that the opposition ladies at the 
other end of the room kept up a loud and ceaseless buzzing and talking : 
but the Lady Steyne did not hear those rumours. She "was a child 
again — and had wandered back through a forty years’ wilderness to 
her Convent Garden. The chapel organ had pealed the same tones, 
the organist, the sister whom she loved best of the community, had 
taught them to her in those early happy days. She was a girl once 
more, and the brief period of her happiness bloomed out again for an 
hour — she started when the jarring doors were flung open, and with 
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a loud laugh from Lord Steyne, the men of the party entered full of 
gaiety. • 

He saw at a glance what had happened in his absence : and waa 
grateful to his wife for once. He went and spoke to her, and called 
her by her Christian name, so as again to bring blushes to her pale 
face — “ My wife says you have been singing lAce an angel,” he said to 
Becky. Now there are angels of two kinds, and both •sorts, it is said, 
are charming in their way. 

Whatever the previous portion of tfte evening had been, the rest of 
that night was a great trmja^hjfor^B She sang her very best, 
and it was so good tKaTevery one of the men came and crowded round 
the piano. The women, her enemies, were left quite alone. And 
Mr. Paul'^Jefferson Jones thought h(? had made a conquest of Lady 
Gaunt by going up to her Laidyship, and praising her delightful friend’s 
first-rate singing. 


CHAPTER L. 

CONTAINS A VULGAR INCIDBHT. 

The Muse, whoever she be, who presides over this Comic History, 
must now descend from the genteel heights in which she has been 
soaring, and have the goodness to drop down upon the lowly jfoof of 
John Sedley at Brompton, and describe wl^t events are taking place 
tlicreTTlere, too, in this humble tenement, live care, and distrust, and 
dismay. Mrs. Clapp in the kitchen is gruhibling in secret to her 
husband about the rent, and urging the good fellow to rebel against 
his old friend and patron and his present lodger. Mrs. Sedley has 
ceased to visit her landlady in the lower regions now, and indeed is in 
a position to patronise Mrs. Clapp no longer. How can one be 
condescending to a lady to whom one owes a matter of forty pound, 
and who is perpetually throwing out hints for the money 1 The Irish 
maidservant has not altered in the least in her kind and respectful 
behaviour ; but Mrs. Sedley fancies that slxe is growing insolent and 
ungrateful, and, as the guilty thief who fears each bush an officer, secs 
threatening innuendoes and hints of capture in all the girl’s speeches^ 
and answers. Miss Clapp, grown quite a young woman now, is 
declared by the soured old lady to be an unbearable and impudent 
little minx. Why Amelia can be so fond of her, or have her in her 
room so much, or walk out with her so constantly, Mrs. Sedley cannot 
conceive. The bitterness of poverty has poisoned the life of the once 
cheeiful and kindly woman. She is thankless for Amelia’s constant 
and gentle bearing towards her; carps at her for her efforts at kmdness 
Or service ; rails her for her silly pride in her child, and her ne^ect 
of her parents. Georgy’s house is not a very lively one since uncle J os’s 
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annuity haa been withdrawn, and the little family are almost upon 
fam ine die t 

Amelia thinks, and thinks, and racks her brain, to find some means 
of increasing the small pittance upon which the household is starving. 
Can she give lessons in anything ? paint card-racks ? do line work ? 
She finds that women aref working hard, and better than she can, for 
twopence a-day.. She buys a couple of begilt Bristol boards at the 
Fancy Stationer’s, and paints her very best upon them — a shepherd 
with a red waistcoat on one, and n pink face smiling in the midst of a 
pencil landscape — a shepherdess on the other, crossing a little bridge, 
with a little dog, nicely shaded. The man of the Fancy Eepositoryand 
Brompton Emporium of Fine Arts, (of whom she bought the screens, 
vainly hoping^ that he would re-*purchase them when ornamented by her 
hand,) can hardly hide the sneer with which he examines these feeble 
works of art. He looks askance at the lady who waits in the shop, and 
ties up the cards again in their envelope of whitey-brCwn paper, and 
hands them to the poor widow and Miss Clapp, who had never seen 
such beautiful thing’ii in her life, and had been quite confident that the 
man must give at least two guineas for the screenST^^hey try at other 
^Iftiops in the interior of London, with faint sickening hopes. “ Don’t 
want ’em,” says one. *‘Be off,” says another fiercely. Three and 
sixpence have been spent in vain — ^the screens retire to Miss Clapp’s 
bed-room, who peraists in thinking them lovely. 

She writes out a little card in her neatest hand, and after long 
thought and labour of compositiou ; in which the public is informed 
that “ *A Lady who has some time at her disposal, wishes to undertake 
the education of some little ^irls, whom she would instruct in English, 
in Fi'ench, in Geography,*-in History, and in Music — address A. 0., at 
• Mr. Brown’s ; ” and she confides the card to the gentleman of the Fine 
I Art Kepository, who consents to allow it to lie upon the counter, Avhere 
i it grows dingy and flyblown, Amelia passes the door wistfully many a 
time, in hopes that Mr, Brown will have some news to give her ; but ho 
never beckons her in. When she goes to make little purchases, there 
is no news for her. Poor simple luay, tender and weak — ^how are you 
to battle with the struggling, violent world ? 

She grows daily more care-worn and.- 3 ad : fixing upon her child 
alarmed eyes, whereof the little boy cannot interpret the expression, 
^^e starts up of a night and peeps into his room stealthily, to see that 
Aae is sleeping and not stolen away. She sleeps but little now. A 
: constant thought and terror is haunting her. How she weeps and 
: prays in fiie long silent nights — ^how she tries to hide from herself the 
thought whicTi will'relurn to her, that she ought to part with the boy, 
—that she is the only barrier between him and prosperity. She can’t, 
flhe can’t ! Not now, at least. Some other day. Oh ! it is too hard 
to think of and to bear. 

A thought comes over her which makes her blush and turn from 
herself, — ^her parents might keep the annuity — the curate would marry 
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her and giv3 to her and the boy. But George’s picture and 

dearest memory are there to rebuke her.^ Shame and love say no ta 
he sacrifice. She shrinks from it as from something unholy ; and such 
houghts never found a resting-place in that pure ancT gentle bosom. 

Tlie combat, which we describe in a sentence or two, lasted for many 
weeks in poor Amelia’s heart : during which,|she had no confidante ; 
indeed, she could have none: as she would n^ allo^ to herself the 
possibility of yielding : though she was giving way daily before the 
enemy with whom she had to battlej One truth after another was 
marsTiaiiing itself silently against her, and keeping its ground. 
Poverty and misery for all, want and degr ada tion for her parents, 
inm^e to the ]5oy — one by one the outworks of the little citadel were 
ta£(^, in which the poor soul passionojtoly guarded her only love and 
treasure. • 

At the beginning of the struggle, she had written 'off a letter of 
tender supplication to her brother at Calcutta, imploring him not to 
withdraw the support which he had granted to their parents, and 
painting in terms of artless pathos their lonely an(f hapless condition. ,/ 
She did not kno«if^ti!e truth of the matter. The payment of Jos’s 
annuity was still regular : but it was a money lender in the city who ^ ’ 
was receiving it : old Sedley had sold it for a sum of money wherewith 
to prosecute his bootless schemes. Emmy was calculating eagerly the 
time that would elapse before the letter would arrive and be answered. 

She had written down the date in her pocket-book of the day when 
she dispatched it. To her son’s guardian, the good Major at Madras, 
she had not communicated any of her griefs and perplexities. Slle had 
not written to him face she wrote to* congratulate him on his 
approaching marriage. She thought with sickening despoJidency, that 
t]^t friend, — ^the only one, the one who had felt such a regal’d for her, 

— was fallen away. 

One day, when things had come to a very bad pass — when the 
creditors were pressing, the mother in hysteric grief, the father in 
more than usual gloom, the inmates of the family avoiding each other, , 
each secretly oppressed with his private unhappiness and notion of 
wrong — the father and daughter happened to be left alone together ; 
and Amelia thought to comfort her father, by telling him what she i 
had done. She had written to Joseph — an ansAver must come in three | 

or fom* months. He was always generous, though careless. He could \ 

not refuse, when he know how straitened the circumstances of lus/^ 
parents. 

Then the poor old gentleman revealed the wlmle truth to bti' — th^ifc 
his son was still paying the annuity, which his own imprudence had 
fiung away. He had not dared to tell it sooner. He thought Amelia’s 
ghastly and terrified look, when, with a trembling, miserable voice ho 
made the confession, conveyed reproaches to him for his concealment. » 

“ Ah ! ” said he, with quivering lips and turning away, “you despise i 
your old father now.” 
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"0 papa ! it is not that” Amelia cried out, falling on his neck, and 
kissing him many times. ‘‘You are always good and kind. You did it* 
for the best. It is not for the money — it is — 0 my God ! my God ! 
have mercy upon me, and give me strength to bear this trial ; ” and 
she kissed him again wildly, and went away. 

Still the father did nok know what that explanation meant, and the 
burst of anguish with which the poor girl left him. It was that she 
was c onquered. The sentence was passed. The child must go from 
her — ^to others — ^to forget her. Her heart and her treasure — her joy, 
hope, love, worship — her God, almost ! She must give him up ; and 
then — and -then she would go to George ; and they would watch over 
the child, and wait for him until he came to them in Heaven. 

She put on her bonnet, scarcelj'^ knowing what she did, and went out 
to walk in the lanes by which George used to come back from school, 
and where she was in the habit of going on his return to meet the boy. 
It was May, a half holiday. The leaves were all coming out, the 
weatlier was brilliant : the boy came running to her, flushed with 
health, singing, his bundle of school-books hanging by a thong. There 
he was. Both her arms were round him. No, it ^jS’dmpossible. They 
<fould not be going to part. ‘‘ What is the matter, mother ? ” said he ; 
“ you look very pale.” 

“ Nothing, my child,” she said, and stooped down and kissed him. 

That night Amelia made the boy read the story of Samuel to her, 
and how Hannah, his mother having weaned him, brought him to Eli 
the High Priest to minister before the Lord. And he read the song 
of gratitude which Hannah sang : and which says, Who it is who 
maketh poor and maketh rich, and bringeth low%nd exalteth — how the 
poor shall be raised up Out of the du,st, and how, in his own might, no 
man shall be strong. Then he read how Samuel’s mother made him 
a little coat, and brought it to him from year to year when she came 
up to ofier the yearly sacrifice. And then, in her sweet simple way, 
George’s mother made commentaries to the boy upon this affecting 
story. How Hannah, though she loved her son so much, yet gave him 
up because of her vow. And how she must always have thought of 
him as she sat at home, far away, making the little coat : and Samuel, 
she was sure, never forgot his mother : and how happy she must have 
been as the time came (and the years pass away very quick) when she 
should see her boy, and how good and wise he had grown. This little 
'sermon she spoke with a gentle solemn voice, and dry eyes, until she 
came to the account of their meeting — then the discourse broke off 
8 uddenl 3 ^ the tender heart overflowed, and taking the boy to her breast, 
she rocked him in her arms, and wept silently over him in a sainted 
agony of tears. 

Her mind being made up, the widow began to take such measures 
SLB GceiTied right to her for advancing the end which she proposed. One 
day. Miss Osborne, in Bussell Square, (Amelia had not written the 
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name or number of the house for ten yeana— her youth, her early 
story came back to her as she wrote the superscription)— one day 
Miss Osborne got a letter from^Amelia, which made her blush very 
mu3'aS3no6k towards her father, sitting glooming in his place at the 
other end of the table. 

In simple terms, Amelia told her the reasols which had induced her 
to change her mind respecting her boy. Her father had met with fresh 
misfortunes which had entirely ruined him. Her own pittance was so 
small that it would barely enable her fo support her parents, and would 
not suffice to give George the advantages which were his due. Great 
as her sufferings would be at parting with him, she would, by God’s 
help, endure them for the boy’s sake. She knew that those to whom 
he was going, would do all in their pftwer to make him happy. She 
described his disposition, silch as she fancied it ; quick and impatient 
of control or harshness ; easily to be moved by love and kindness. In 
a postscript, she stipulated that she should have a written agreement, 
that she should see the child as often as she wisl^d, — she could not 
part with him un^ ^y other terms. 

What ? Mrs.Tridc has come down, has she 1 ” old Osborne said, 
when with a tremulous eager voice Miss Osborne read him the letter — 

“ Reg’lar starved out, hey ? ha, ha ! I knew she would.” ^e tried to 
keep his dignity, and to read his paper as usual, — ^but he could not 
follow it. He chuckled and swore to himself behind the sheet. 

At last he flung it down : and scowling at his daughter, as his wont 
was, went out of the room into his study adjoining, from whence he 
presently returned witb a key. He flung to Miss Osborne. • 

“ Get the room over mine — ^his room that was — ^ready,” he said. ^ . 

Yes, sir,” his daughter replied in a tremble! It was George’s room. " 
It had not been opened for more than ten yeai-s. Some of his clothes, 
papers, handkerchiefs, whips and caps, fishing-rods and sporting gear, 
were still there. An army list' of 1814, with his name written on the 
cover ; a little dictionary ho was wont to use in writing ; and the 
Bible his mother had given him, were on the mantel-piece ; with a pair 
of spurs, and a dried inkstand covered with the dust of ten years. Ah ! 
since that ink was wet, what days and people had passed away ! The 
writing-book still on the table, was blotted with his hand. 

Miss Osborne was much affected when she first entered this room 
with the servants under her. She sank quite pale on the little bed.^ 
“ This is blessed news, mam — indeed, mam,” the housekeeper said ; 

“ and the good old times is returning, mam. The dear little^feller, to 
be sure, mam ; how happy he will be ! But some folks in May Fair, 
mam, will owe him a grudge, mam ; ” and she clicked back the bolt 
which held the window-sash, and let the air into the chamber. ^ 

“You had better send that woman some money,” Mr. Osborne said,*^ 
before he went out. “She sha’n’t want for nothing. Send her a 
hundred pound.” 

“ A£3 I’ll go and see her to-morrow 1 ” Miss Osbonie asked. 
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"That’s your look out. She don’t come in here, mind. No, by — 
not for all the money in Lhndon. But she mustn’t want now. So" 
look out, and get things right.” With which brief speeches Mr. 
Osborne took leave of his daughter, and went on his accustomed way 
into the City. . 

**Here, papa, is some money,” Amelia said that night, kissing the 
old man, her father, and putting a bill for a hundred pounds into his 
hands. " And — and, mamma, dcm’t be harsli with Georgy. He — he is 
not going to stop with us long.^’ She could say nothing more, and 
walked away silently to her room. Let us close it upon her prayers 
and her sorrow. I think we had best speak little about so much love 
and grief. , 

Miss Osboriie came the next day^ according to the promise contained 
in her note, and saw Amelia. The meeting between them was friendly 
A look and a few words from Miss Osborne showed ,the poor widow 
that, with regard to this woman at least, there need be no fear lest she 
should take the first place in her son’s affection. She was cold, sensible, 
not unkind. The mother had not been so well**pl(^ped, perhaps, had 
the rival been better-looking, younger, more affectionate, warmer- 
hearted. Miss Osborne, on the other hand, thought of old times and 
memories, ‘and could not but be touched with the poor mother’s pitiful 
situation. She was conquered, and laying down her arms, as it were, 
she humbly submitted. That day they arranged together, the preli- 
minaries of the treaty of capitulation. 

Geol'ge was kept from school the next day, and saw his aunt. Amelia 
left them alone together, and went to her room. She was trying the 
separation : — as that pooj: gentle Lady Jane Grey felt the edge of' the 

I axo'That was to come down and sever her slender life. Days were 
passed in parleys, visits, preparations. The widow broke the matter to 
I Georgy with great caution ; she looked to see him very raucli affected 
by the intelligence. He was rather elated than otherwise, tand the poor 
i£>^oman turned sadly away. He bragged about the news that day to 
the boys at school ; told them how he was going to live with his 
grandpapa, his father’s father, not the one -who comes here sometimes ; 
and that he would be very rich, and have a carriage, and a pony, and 
go to a much finer school, and when he was rich he would buy Leader’s 
pencil-case, and pay the tart-woman. The boy was the image of hia 
iiather, as his fond mother thought. 

Indeed I have no heart, on account of our dear Amelia’s sake, to go 
through ^he story of George’s last days at home. 

At last the day came, the carriage drove up, the little humble packets 
containing tokens of love and remembrance were ready and disposed 
in the hail long since — George was in his new suit, for which the tailor 
bad come previously to measure him. He had sprung up with the sun 
and put on the new clothes ; his mother hearing him from the room 
close by, in which she had been lying, in speechless grief and watching 
ways before she had been making preparations for the end ; purchasing 
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• little stores for tlie boy’s use ; marking his books and linen ; talking 
■with him and preparing him for the change — fondly fancying that he 
needed preparation. 

So that he had change, what cared he ? He was longing for it. By 
a thousand eager declarations as to what he \yould do, when he went to 
live with his grandfather, he had shown the poor wid^w how little the 
idea of parting had cast him down. “ He would come and see his| 
mamma often on the pony,” he said would come and fetch h.er in| 
the carriage ; they would drive in the Park, and she should have • 
everything she wanted.” The poor mother was fain to content herself 
with these selfish demonstrations of attachment, and tried to convince 
herself how sincerely her son lovec^ ker. He must love her. All 
children were so : a little apxious for novelty, and — no, not selfish, but 
self^^l lcd. Her child must have his enjoyments and' ambition m the 
world. She herself, by her own selfishness and imprudent love for him, 
had denied him his just rights and pleasures hitherto. 

I know few things more affecting than that timofous debasement and 
self-humiliation Sk^’a'Voman. How she owns that it is she and not the^ 
man who is guilty : how she takes all the faults on her side : how she 
courts in a manner punishment for tho wrongs which she has not " 
committed, and persists in shielding the real culprit ! It is those who I 
injure women who get the most kindness from them — they are born I 
timid and tyrants, and maltreat those who are humblest before them. ' 

So poor Amelia had been getting ready in silent misery for her son’s 
departure, and had passed many and many a long solitary, .liour in 
making preparations for the end. George stood by his mother, watching 
her arrangements without the least concern. • Tears had fallen into his 
boxes ; passages had been scored in his favourite books ; old toys, relics, 
treasures had been hoarded away for him, and packed with strange 
neatness and care,-— and of all these things the boy took no note. The 
child goes away smiling as the mother breaks herjieart. By heavens 
it is pitiful, the bootless love of women for children in Vanity Fair. 

A few days arc passed : and the great event of Amelia’s life is con- 
summated. No angel has interve ned. Tho child is sacrificed and ' 
offered up to fate ; and the widows quite alone. 

The boy comes to see her often, to be sure. He rides on a pony 
with the coachman behind him, to the delight of his old grandfather, .. 
Sedlej^, who walks proudly down the lane by his side. She sees him,"^ 
but he is not her boy any more. Why, he rides to see the boys at the 
little school, too, and to show off before them his new wftilth and 
splendour. In two days he has adopted a sligW; iinperious air and 
patronising manner. He was born to command, his mother thinks, as 
his father was before him. 

It is fine weather now. Of evenings on tho days when he does not 
come, she takes a long walk into London — ^yes, as far as Russell Square, 
and rests on the stone by the railing of the garden opposite Mr. Osborne’s 
house. It is so pleasant and cool. She can look up and see the 
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drawing-rooDi windows illuminated, and, at about nine o’clock, tbe 
chamber in the upper stor/ where Georgy sleeps. She knows — ^He * 
has told her. She prays there as the light goes out, prays with an 
humble humble heart, and walks home shrinking and silent. She is 
very tired when she comes home. Perhaps she will sleep the better 
for that long weary walk J and she may dream about G eorg y. 

One Sunday ste happened to be Walkmg in Pussell Square, at some 
distance from Mr. Osborne’s house (she could see it from a distance 
though) when all the bells of Sabbath were ringing, and George and 
his aunt capie out to go to church ; a little sweep asked for charity, 
and the footman, who carried the books, tried to drive him away ; but 
j Georgy stopped and gave him paoney. May God’s blessing be on the 
boy I Emmy ‘ran round the square, and coming up to the sweep, gave 
him her mite too. All the bells of Sabbath were ringing, and she 
followed tliem until she came to the Foundling Church,.into which she 
went. There she sat in a place whence she could see the head of the 
boy under his father’s tombstone. Many hundred fresh children’s 
voices rose up there and sang hymns to the Ffttlm* Beneficent ; and 
little George’s soul thrilled with delight at the burst of glorious 
psaimody. His mother could not see him for awhile, through the mist 
that'dimmed her eyes. 


OHAPTEELI.^ 

IN WHICH A CHA^DE IS ACTED WHICH MAY OR MAT NOT PUZZLE 
THE READER. 

After Becky’s appearance at my Lord Steyno’s private and select 
parties the claims of that estimable woman as regards fashion, were 
settled ; and some of the very greatest and tallest doors in the metro- 
polis were speedily opened to her — doors so great and tall that the 
beloved reader and writer hereof may hope in vain to enter at them. 
Dear brethren, let us tremble before those august portals. I fancy 
them guarded by grooms of the chamber with flaming silver forks with 
which they prong all those who have not the right of the entree. They 
^say the honest newspaper-fellow who sits in the hall and takes down 
the names of the great ones who are admitted to the feasts, dies after a 
little tii»e. He can’t survive the glare of fashion long. It scorches 
him up, as the presence of Jupiter in full dress wasted that poor 
imprudent Semele— a giddy moth of a creature who ruined herself by 
venturing out of her natural atmosphere. Her myth ought to be 
taken to heart amongst the Tyburnians, the Belgravians, — ^her stoi^^ 
and perhaps Becky’s too. Ah, ladies ! — ask the Eeverend Mr. Thurifer 
if Belgravia is not a sounding brass, and Tybumia a tinkling cymbal. 
These are vanities. Even these will pass away. And some day or 
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other (but it will be after our time, thank goodneae,) Hyde Park 
Gardens will be no better known thauithe celebrated horticultural 
outskirts of Babylon ; and Belgrave Square will be as desolate as 
Baker Street, or Tadmor in the wilderness. 

Ladies, are you aware that the Great Pitt lived in Baker Street ? 
What would not your grandmothers have gjlven to be asked to Lady 
Hester’s parties in that now decayed mansion ? •! have dined in 

it — moi qui votes parle, I peopled the chamber with ghosts of the 
mighty dead. As we sate soberly (linking claret there with men of 
to-day, the spirits of the departed came in and took their places round 
the darksome board. The pilot who weathered the storm tossed off 
great bumpers of spiritual port : the shade of Dundas did not leave the 
ghost of a heeltap. — Addington sate bowing and smirkiag in a ghastly 
manner, and would not be •behindhand when the noiseless bottle went 
roimd ; Scott, from under bushy eyebrows winked at the apparition 
of a beeswing ;* Wilberforce’s eyes went up to the ceiling, so that he did 
not seem to know how his glass went up full to Jiis mouth and came 
down empty ; — up tp the ceiling which was above us only yesterday, 
and which the ^eat of the last days have all looked at. They let the 
house as a furnished lodging now. Yes, Lady Hester once lived in 
Baker Street, and lies asleep in the wilderness. Eothen saw her there 
— ^not in Baker Street : but in the other solitude. 

It is all vanity to be sure : but who will not own to liking a little of 
it 1 I should like to know what well-constituted mind, merely because 
it is transitory, dislikes roast-beef ? That is a vanity ; but nmy every 
man who reads this, have a wholesome po:!ition of it through me, I beg ; 
ay, though my readers were five hundred thousand. Sit down, gentle- 
men, and faU to, with a good hearty appetite ; the fat, the lean, the 
gravy, the horse-radish as you like it — don’t spare it. Another glass of 
wine, Jones, my boy — a little bit of the Sunday side. Yes, let jis eat 
giuMfill qf ^ vain thing, and be thankful therefor. And let us make 
tlic best of Becky’s aristocratic pleasures likewise — for these too, like 
all other mortal delights, were but transitory. 

The upshot of her visit to Lord Steyne was, that his Highness the 
Prince of Peterwaradin took occasion to renew his acquaintance with 
Colonel_Crawley, when they met on the next day at the club, and to 
compliment Mrs. Crawley in the Bing of Hyde Park with a profoun^^ 
salute of the hat. She and her husband were invited immediately to 
one of the Prince’s small parties at Levant House, then occupied by liis 
highness during the temporary absence from England of its noble pro- 
prietor. She sang after dinner to a very little comiiL The Marquis of 
Steyne was present, paternally superintending the progress of liis pupil. 

At Levant House Becky met one of the finest gentlemen and greatest ' 
ministers that Europe has produced — t^Duc do,la. Jabqtii&e* then 
ambassador from the Most Christian King, '“and subsequently minister 
to that monarch. I declare I swell with pride as these august names 
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are transcribed by my pen ; and I think in what brilliant company my 
^dear Becky is moving. She# became a constant guest at the French 
embassy, where no party was considei^d to be complete without the 
presence of the charming Mada me Ravdonn Crav lev. 

Messieurs de Truffigny (of tiieTP6rigord family) and Champignac, 
both attaches of the embalsy, were straightway smitten by the chjirms 
of the fair Colonel’s wife : and both declared, according to the wont of 
their nation, (for who ever yet met a Frenchman, come out of England, 
that has not left half a dozen fanfilies miserable, and brought away as 
many hearts in liis pocket-book ?) both, I say, declared that they were 
au mieux with the charming Madame Eavdonn. 

But I doubt the correctness of the assertion. Champignac was very 
fond of 6cart6j and made many parties with the Colonel of evenings, 
while Becky wa^ singing to Lord Stejme in the other room ; and as for 
Truffigny, it is a well-known fact that lie dared not go to the Travellers’, 
where he owed money to the waiters, and if he had not had the 
embassy as a dining-place, the worthy young gentleman must have 
starved. I doubt, I say, that Becky would have s^eqjed cither of these 
young men as a person on whom she would bestow her special regard. 
They ran of her messages, purchased her gloves and flowers, went in 
debt for opera-boxes for her, and made themselves amiable in a 
thousand ways. And they talked English with adorable- simplicity, 
and to the constant amusement of Becky and my Lord Steyne. She 
would mimic one or other to his face, and compliment him on his 
advance in the .English language with a gravity which never failed to 
tickle the" Marquis, her sard^'iiic old patron. Truffigny gave Briggs a 
shawl by way of winning over Becky’s confidante, and asked her to 
take charge of a letter which the simple spinster handed over in public 
to the person to whom it was addressed ; and the composition of which 
amused everybody who read it greatly. Lord Steyne read it : every- 
body, but honest Bawdon ; to wliom it was not necessary to tell 
everything that passed in the little house in May Fair. 

Here, before long, Becky received not only “ the beat ” foreigners (as 
the phrase is in our noble and admirable society slang), but some of the 
best English people too. I don’t mean the most virtuous, or indeed 
the least virtuous, or the cleverest, or the stupidest, or the richest, or 
tlie best born, but “ the best,” — ^iu a word, people about whom there is 
%jo question — such as the great Lady Fitz-Willis, that Patron Saint dt 
Almack’s, the great Ijady Slowbore, the great Lady Grizzel Macbeth, 
(she was ^ady G. Glowiy, daugliter of Lord Grey of Glowry,) and the 
like. When the Countess of Fito-l|V^11iayhftr ladyship is of the King- 
street family, see Debrett aRd Burke,) takes up a person, he or she is 
Kate, There is no question about them any more. Not that my Lady 
Fitz-Willis is any better than anybody else, being, on the contrary, a 
faded person, fifty-seven years of age, and neither handsome, nor 
v/ealthy, nor entertaining ; but it is agreed on all sides that she is of 
the best people.” Those who go to her are of the best : and from an 
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old grudge probably to Lady Steyne (for whose coronet her ladyship, 
then the youthful Georgina Frederica, daughter of the Prince of 
Wales’s favourite, the Earl of Portanaherfy, had once tried), this great 
and famous leader of the fashion chose to acknowledge Mrs. Eawdon * 
Crawley : made her a most marked curtsey at the assembly over which 
she presided : and not only encouraged her son, St. Kitts (his lordship 
got his place through Lord Steyne’sintcrest) Ao frequent Mrs. Crawley’s 
house, but asked^er to her own mansion, and spoke to her twice in the 
most public and condescending manner during dinner. The important 
fact was known all over London that night. People who had been 
crying fie about Mrs. Crawley, were silent. Weiiham, the wit and 
lawyer. Lord Steyne’s right-hand man, went about everywhere praising 
her : some who had hesitated, came forward at once and welcomed her , 
little Tom Toady, who had .warned Southdown about visiting such an 
abandoned woman, now besought to be introduced to her. In, a word, 
she was admilfted to be among the “ best ” people. Ah, my beloved 
readers and brethren, do not envy poor Becky prematurely — ^glory like 
this is said to be fugitive. It is currently reported that even in the 
very inmost cincles,* they are no happier than the poor wanderers 
outside the zone ; and Becky, who peneti*ated into the very centre of v 
fashion, and saw the great George IV. face to face, has owned since 
that there too was Vanity. 

We must be brief in descanting upon this part of her career. As I 
cannot describe the mysteries of freemasonry, although I have a shrewd 
idea that it is a humbug; so an uninitiated man cannot take upon 
himself to pourtray the great world accurately, and had besyCeei) his 
opinions to himself whatever they are. • 

Becky has often spoken in subsequent yeans of this season of her lifo^ 
when she moved among the very greatest circles of the London fashion, 
Her success excited, elated, and then bored her. At first no occupation 
was more pleasant than to invent and procure (the latter a work of no 
small trouble and ingenuity, by the way, in a person of Mrs. Eawdon 
Crawley’s very narrow means) — to procure, we say, the prettiest now 
dresses and orname^ ; to drive to fine dinner parties, where she was 
welcomed by great people ; and from the fine dinner parties to fine 
assemblies, whither the same people came with whom she had been 
dining, whom she had met the night before, and would see on the 
morrow — ^the young men faultlessly appointed, handsomely cravatted, 
with the neatest glossy boots and white gloves — the elders portly,' 
brass-buttoned, noble-looking, polite, and prosy — ^the young ladies 
blonde, timid, and in pink — the mothers grand, beautiful, aumptuouK, 
solemn, and in diamonds. They talked in English, not in bad French, 
as they do in the novels. They talked about each others’ houses, and 
characters, and families; ju.st as the Joneses do about the Smiths. 
Becky’s former acquaintances hated and envied her ; the poor woman 
herself was yawning in spirit. “I wish I were out of it,” she said to 
herself. would rather be a parson’s wife, and teach a Sunday 
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School than this; or a sergeant’s lady and ride in the regimental 
waggon ; or, 0 how much g^yer it would be to wear spangles and 
trowserS) and dance before a booth at a fair.” 

“ You would do it very well,” said Lord Steyne, laughing. She used 
to tell the great man her ennuis and perplexities in her artless way— 
they amused him. (i 

Eawdon would make a very good Ecuyer— Master of the Ceremonies 
—what do you call him — the man in the large boots and the uniform, 
who goes round the ring cracking the whip 1 He is large, heavy, and 
of a military figure. I recollect,” Becky continued, pensively, “my 
father took me to see a show at Brookgreen Fair when I was a child ; 
and when we came home I made myself a pair of stilts, and danced in 
the studio to the wonder of all fh© pupils.” 

“ I should have liked to see it,” said Lord«Steyne. 

“I should like' to do it now,” Becky continued. “ How Lady Blinkey 
would open her eyes, and Lady Grizzel Macbeth would Stare ! Hush ! 
silence ! there is Pasja beginning to sing.” Becky always made a point 
ofbeing conspicuously polite to the professional kdies and gentlemen 
who attended at these aristocratic parties — of followi!^|> them into the 
comers where they sate in silence, and shaking hands with them, and' 
smiling in the view of all persons. She was an artist herself, as she 
said very truly : there was a frankness and humility in the manner in 
wliich she acknowledged her origin, which provoked, or disarmed, or 
amused lookers-on, as the case might be. “ How cool that woman is,” 
said one ; “ wliat airs of independence she assumes, where she ought to 
sit still ^d be thankful if anybody speaks to her.” “ What an honest 
and good-natured soul she is,” said another. “ What an artful little 
. minx,” said a third. TheJ- were all right very likely ; but Becky went 
) her own way, and so fiiscinated lEe professional personages, that they 
: would leave off their sore throats in order to sing at her parties, and 
j give her lessons for nothing. 

Yes, she gave pai-ties in the little house in Curzon Street. Many 
scores of carriages, with blazing lamps, blocked up the street, to the 
disgust of No. 100, who could not rest for the thunder of the knocking, 
and of 102, who could not sleep for envy. The gigantic footmen who 
' accompanied the veliicles were too big to be contained in Becky’s little 
^ hall, and were billeted off in the neighbouring public-houses, whence, 
^lien they were wanted, call-boys summoned them from their beer. 

' Scores of the great dandies of London squeezed and trod on each other 
on the little stairs, laughing to find themselves there ; and many spot- 
less and severe ladies of (on were seated in the little drawing-room, 
listening to the professional singers, who were singing according to 
their wont, and as if they wished to blow the windows down. And the 
day after, there appeared among the fashionable rtuniom in the 
“ Morning Post,” a paragraph to the following effect : — 

“ Ye.^terday, Colonel and Mrs. Crawley entertained a select party at 
dimier, at their house in May Fair. Their Excellencies the Prince and 
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Princess of Peterwaradin, H. E. Papoosh Pasha, the Turkish Ambas- 
sador (attended by Kibob Bey, dragomamof the mission), the Marquess 
of Steyne, Earl of Southdown, Mr. Pitt and Lady Jane Crawley, Mr. 
Waggj &c. After dinner, Mrs. Crawley had an assembly, which was 
attended by the Duchess (Dowager) of Stilton, Due de la Gruy^re, 
Marchioness of Cheshire, Marchese Alessa|idro Strachino, Comte de 
Brie, Baron Schapzuger, Chevalier Tosti, Countess Of Slingstone, and 
Lady F. Macadam, Major-General and Lady G. Macbeth, and (2) Miss 
Macbeths, Viscount Paddington, Sir fiorace Fogey, Hon. Sands Bedwin, 
Bobbachy Bahawder,” and an &c. which the reader may fill at his 
pleasure through a dozen close lines of small ty^e. 

And in her commerce with the great our dear friend showed the samo 
frankness which distinguished her trahsactions with the lowly in station. 
On one occasion, when out*at a very fine house, Bebefca was (perhaps 
rather ostentatiously) holding a conversation in the French language 
with a celebrated tenor singer of that nation, while the Lady Grizzel 
Macbeth looked over her shoulder scowling at th^pair. 

“ How very we^.1 you speak French,” Lady Grizzel said, who herself 
spoke the tongue in an Edinburgh accent most remarkable to hear. 

‘‘ I ought to know it,” Becky modestly said, casting down her eyes. 

“ I taught it in a school, and my mother was a Frenchwoman.” 

Lady Grizzel was won by her humility, and was mollified towards 
the little woman. She deplored the fatal levelling tendencies of the age, 
which admitted persons of all classes into the society of their superiors ; 
but her ladyship owned, that this one at least was wcll-behjjwed, and 
never forgot her place in life. She was » very good womaif : good to 
the poor ; stupid, blameless, unsuspicious.~It is not her ladyship’s 
fault that she fancies herself better than you and me. The skirts of her 
ancestors’ garments have been kissed for centuries : it is a thousand 
years, they say, since the tartans of the head of the family were embraced 
by the defunct Duncan’s lords and councillors, when the great ancestor 
of the House became King of Scotland. 

Lady Stejme, after the music scene, succumbed before Becky, and 
perhaps was not disinclined to her. The younger ladies of the House 
of Gaunt were also compelled into submission. Once or twice they jyeb ^ 
people at her, but they failed. The brilliant Lady Stunnington trieS a ) 
passage of arms with her, but was routed with great slaughter by the 
intrepid little Becky. When attacked sometimes, Becky had a Imack 
of adopting a demure ingmue air, under which she was most dangerous. 
She said the wickedest things with the most simple unaffected air when 
in this mood, and would take care artlessly to apologise for her blunders, 
so that all the world should know that she had made them. 

Mr. ^Yagg, the celebrated wit, and a led captain and trencher-man 
of my Lord Steyne, was caused by the ladies to charge her ; and the 
worthy fellow, leering at his patronesses, and giving them a wink, as 
much as to say, “ Now look out for sport,” one evening began an assault 
upon Becky, who was unsuspiriously eating her dinner. The little 
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woman, attacked on a sudden, but never without arms, lighted up in an 
instant, parried and reposted fWith a home-thrust, which made Wagg’s 
face tingle with shame ; then she returned to her soup with the most 
perfect calm and a quiet smile on her face. Wagg’s great patron, who 
gave him dinners and lent him a little money sometimes, and whose 
election, newspaper, and o^her jobs Wagg did, gave the luckless fellow 
such a savage glance with the eyes as almost made him sink under the 
table, and ljurst into tears. ' He looked piteously at my lord, who never 
spoke to liiin during dinner, and at the ladies, who disowned him. At 
last Becky lierself took compassion upon him, and tried to engage him 
in talk. He Vas not asked to dinner again for six weeks ; and Fiche, 
my lord’s confidential man, to whom Wagg naturally paid a good deaZ. 
of court, was instructed to tell h\m that if he ever dared to say a rude 
thing to Mrs. Crawley again, or make her tlPe butt of his stupid jokes, 
. Milor would put every one of his notes of hand into his lawyer’s hands, 
and sell him up without mercy. Wagg wept before FicheJ'and implored 
his dear friend to int'Crcede for him. He wrote a poem in favour of 
Mrs. R. C., which appeared in the very next numj)er of the “ Hanim- 
scarum Magazine,” which he conducted. He implored her good-will at 
parties whei'e ho met her. He cringed and coaxed Rawdon at the 
club. He was allowed to come back to Gaunt House after a while. 


Becky was always good to him, always amused, never angry. 

His lordship’s vizier and chief confidential servant (with a seat in 
Parliament and at the dinner- table), INIr. Wenham, was much more 
prudent an his behaviour and opinions than Mr. Wagg. However much 
he mighiSie disposed to hate^U par venues (Mr. Wenham himself was 
a staunch old True Blue Tory, and his father a small coal-merchant in 
the north of England), this aide-de-camp of the Marquis never showed 
any sort of hostility to the new favourite ; but pursued her with stealthy 
kindnesses, and a sly .and deferential politeness, which somehow made 
Becky more uneasy than other people’s overt hostilities. 

How the Crawleys got the money which was spent upon the enter- 
tainments with which they treated the polite world, was a mystery 
which gave rise to some conversation at the time, and probably added 
zest to these little festivities. Some persons averred that Sir Pitt 
1 Crawley gave his brother a handsome allowance : if he did, Becky’s 
i power over the baronet must have been extraordinary indeed, and his 
^ character greatly changed in his advanced age. Other parties hinted 
*^that it was Becky’s habit to levy contributions on all her husband’s 
friends : going to this one in tears with an account that there was an 
execution in the house ; falling on her knees to that one, and declaring 
th.at the whole family must go to gaol or commit suicide unless such 
and such a bill could be paid. Lord Southdown, it was said, had been 
induced to give many hundreds through these pathetic representations. 
Young Feltham, of the — th Dragoons (and son of the firm of Tiler 
and Feltham, hatters and army accoutrement-makers), and whom the 
Crawleys introduced into fashionable life, was also cited as one of 
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Becky’8 victims in the pecuniary way. People declared that she got 
money from various simply disposed perrpns, under pretence of getting 
them confidential appointments under government. Who knows what 
stories were or were not told of our dear and innocent friend ? 
Certain it is, that if she had., had all the money which she was said to 
have begged or borrowed or stolen, she migl^ have capitalised and been 
(lonest for life, whereas, — ^but this is advancing mattc*rs. 

The truth is that by economy and good management — hy a sparing 
use of ready money and by payiifg scarcely anybody, — ^people can 
manage, for a time at least, to make a great show with very little 
means : and it is our belief that Becky’s much talked-of parties, which 
were not, after all was said, very numerous, cost this lady very little more 
than the wax candles which lighted the walls. Stillbrook and Queen’s 
Crawley supplied her with ‘game and fruit in abundance. Lord Ste3rne^a 
cellars were at her disposal, and that excellent nobleman’s famous 
cooks presided over her little kitchen, or sent by my lord’s order the 
rarest delicacies from their own. I protest it is quite shameful in the 
world to abuse a,sii]jple creature, as people of her time abused Becky, 
and I warn the public against believing one-tenth of the stories against 
her. If every person is to be banished from society who runs into 
debt and cannot pay — if we are to be peering into everybody’s private 
life, speculating upon their income, and cutting them if we don’t 
approve of their expenditure — why, what a howling wilderness and 
intolerable dwelling Vanity Ji’air would be. Every man’s hand would 
be against his Neighbour in this case, my dear sir, and the bjmefits of 
civilisation w’ould be done away with. ♦ We should be qt/arrelling, 
abusing, avoiding one another. Our houses would become caverns : 
and we should go in rags because we cared for nobody. Bents would 
go down. Parties wouldn’t bo given any more. All the tradesmen of 
the town would be bankrupt. Wine, wax-lights, comestibles, rouge, 
crinoline-petticoats, diamonds, wigs, Louis-Quatorzo-gimcracks, and 
old china, park hacks and splendid liigh-stepping carriage horses — all 
the delights of life, I say, — would go to the deuce, if people did but 
act upon their silly principles, and avoid those whom they dislike and 
abuse. Whereas, by a little charity and mutual forbearance, things | 
are made to go on pleasantly enough ; we may abuse a man as much 
as we like, and call him the greatest rascal unhung — ^but do we wish to 
hang him therefore ? No. We shake hands when we meet. If his 
cook is good we forgive him, and go and dine with him ; and we expect 
lie will do the same by us. Thus trade flourishes — civilisation advances ; 
peace is kept ; new dresses are wanted for new assemblies every week ; 
and the last year’s vintage of Lafitte will remunerate the honest 
proprietor who reared it. 

At the time whereof we are writing, though the Great George was 
on the throne and ladies wore gigots and large combs like tortoise-shell 
shovels in their hair, instead of the simple sleeves and lovely wreaths 
which are actually iu fashion, the manners of the very polite world 
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were not, I take it, essentially different from those of the present day : 
and their amusements pretty /similar. To us, from outside gazing over 
the policemen’s shoulders at the bewildering beauties as they pass 
into Court or ball, they may seem beings of unearthly splendour, and 
in the enjoyment of an exquisite happiness by us unattainable. It 
is to console some of these- dissatisfied beings, that wo are narrating 
our dear Becky’s struggles, and triumphs, and disappointments, of 
all of which, indeed, as is the case with all persons of merit, she had 
her share. '* 

At this time the amiable amusement of acting charades had come 
among us frdm Frfince ; and was considerably in vogue in this country, 
enabling the many ladies amongst us who had beauty to display their 
charms, and the fewer number who had cleverness, to exhibit their wit. 
My Lord Steyne was incited by Becky, wh6 perhaps believed herself 
endowed with both the above qualifications, to give an entertainment at 
Gaunt House, which should include some of these little dramas — and 
we must take leave to introduce the reader to this brilliant reunion, 
and with a melancholy welcome too, for it will be among the very last 
of the fashionable entertainments to which it will be our fortune to 
conduct him. 

A portion of that spendid room, the picture-gallery of Gaunt House, 
was arranged as the charade theatre. It had been so used when 
George III. was king ; and a picture of the Marquis of Gaunt is still 
extant, with his hair in powder and a pink ribbon, in a Koman shape, 
as it wasu called, enacting the part of Cato in Mr. Addison’s tragedy of 
that narafej performed before thek Royal Highnesses the Prince of 
Wales, the Bishop of Osnaburgh, and Prince William Henry, then 
children like the actor. One or two of the old properties were drawm 
out of the garrets, where they had lain ever since, and furbished up 
anew for the present festivities. 

Young Bedwin Sands, then an elegant dandy and Eastern traveller, 
was manager of the revels. An Eastern traveller was somebody in 
those days, and the adventurous Bedwin, who had published his quarto, 
and passed some months under the tents in the desert, was a personage 
of no small importance. — In his volume there were several pictures of 
[ Sands in various oriental costumes ; and he travelled about with a black 
\attendaiit of most unprepossessing appearance, just like another Brian 
do Bois Guilbert. Bedwin, his costumes, and black man, were hailed 
at Gaunt House as very valuable acquisitions. 

He led qff the first charade. A Turkish officer with an immense 
plume of feathers (the J anizzaries were supposed to be still in existence, 
and the tarboosh had not as yet displaced the ancient and majestic head- 
dress of the true believers) was seen couched on a divan, and making 
believe to puff at a narghile, in which, however, for the sake of the 
ladies, only a fragrant pastille was allowed to smoke. The Turkish 
dignitary yawns and expresses signs of weariness and idleness. He 
claps his hands and Mesrour the Xubiau appears, with bare arms, 
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bangles, and yataghans, every eastern ornament — ^gauiit, tall, and 
' hideous. He makes a salaam before my »lord the Aga. 

A thrill of terror and delight runs through the assembly. The ladies 
whisper to one another. The black slave was given to Sands Bedwin 
by an Egyptian Pasha in exchange for three dozen of Maraschino. He 
has sown up ever so many odalisques in sac)[s and tilted them into the 
Nile. 

“ Bid the slave-merchant enter,” says the Turkish voluptuary, with a 
wave of his hand. Mesrour conduct! the slave-merchant into my lord’s 
presence : he brings a veiled female with him. He removes her veiL 
A thrill of applause bursts through the house. It is Mrs’. Winkworth 
(she was a Miss Absolom), with the beautiful eyes and hair. She is in 
a gorgeous oriental costume ; the bihek braided locks are twined with 
innumerable jewels ; her dress is covered over with ggld piastres. The 
odious Mahoijietan expresses himself charmed by her beaut;^ She falls 
down on her knees, and entreats him to restore her to the mountains 
where she was bom, and where her Circassian lover is still deploring 
the absence of liis ^uleikah. No entreaties will move the obdurate 
Hassan. He laughs at the notion of the Circassian bridegroom. 
Zuleikali covers her face with her hands, and drops down in an attitude 
of the most beautiful despair. There seems to be no hope for her, when 
— ^w^hen the Kislar Aga appears. 

The Kislar Aga brings a letter from the Sultan. Hassan receives 
and places on his head the dread firman. A ghastly terror seizes him, 
while on the negro’s face (it is Mesrour again in another ^ostume) 
appears a ghastly joy. “ Mercy ! mercy V* cries the Pasha ] while the 
^slar Aga, grinning horribly, pulls out — a \ow-stTing, 

The curtain draws just as he is going to use that awful weapon. 
Hassan from within bawls out, “First two syllables” — and Mrs. 
Bawdon Crawley, who is going to act in the charade, comes forward 
and compliments Mrs. Winkworth on the admirable taste and beauty 
of her costume. 

The second part of the charade takes place. It is still an eastern 
Bcene. Hassan, in another dress, is in an attitude by Zuleikah, who is 
perfectly reconciled to him. The Kislar Aga has become a peaceful 
black slave, It is sunrise on the desert, and the Turks turn their 
heads eastward and bow to the sand. As there are no dromedai’ies at 
hand, the band facetiously plays the “The Camels are coming.” An 
enormous Egyptian head figures in the scene. It is a musical one, — 
and, to the surprise of the oriental travellers, sings a cpmic song, 
composed by Mr. Wagg. The eastern voyagers go off dancing, like 
Papageno and the Moorish King, in the Magic Flute. “Last two 
syllables ” roars the head. 

The last act opens. It is a Grecian tent this time. A tall and 
stalwart man reposes on a couch there. Above him hang his helmet 
and shield. There is no need for them now. Ilium is down. Iphigenia* 
is slain. Cassandra is a prisoner in his outer halls. The king of men 
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(it is Colonel Crawley, who, indeed, has no notion about the sack of 
Tlinm or the conquest of CasSandra), the anax andrOn is asleep in his 
chamber at Argos. A lamp casts the broad shadow of the sleeping 
warrior flickering on the wall — ^the sword and shield of Troy glitter 
in its light. The band plays the awful music of Don Juan, before the 
statue enters. ' 

iEgisthus steal's in pale and on tiptoe. What is that ghastly face 
looking out balefully after him frpm behind the arras ? He raises his 
dagger to strike the sleeper, who turns in his bed, and opens his broad 
chest as if for the blow. He cannot strike the noble slumbering chief- 
tain. Cljrtemnestra glides swiftly into the room like an apparition — her 
arms are bare and white, — her tiiwny hair floats down her shoulders, — 
her face is deadly pale, — and her eyes arc lighted up with a smile so 
ghastly, that people quake as they look at her. 

A tremor ran through the room. “ Good God 1 ” somebody said, 
“ it’s Mrs. Bawdon Crawley.” 

Scornfully she snjttches the dagger out of .^gisthus’s hand, and 
advances to the bed. You see it shining over her •head in the glimmer 
of the lamp, and — and the lamp goes out, with a groan, and all is dark. 

The darkness and the scene frightened people. Rebecca performed 
the part so well, and with such ghastly truth, that the spectators were 
all dumb, until, with a burst, all the lamps of the hall blazed out again, 
when everybody began to shout applause. “ Brava 1 brava ! ” old 
Steyne’s strident voice was heard roaring over all the rest, “ By — , 
she’d dOv^it too,” he said between his teeth. The performers were 
called by the whole house, Which sounded with cries of “ Manager ! 
Clytemnestra ! ” AGAMEMNON could not be got to show in his 
classical tunic, but stood in the back ground with .^gisthus and others 
of the performers of the little play. Mr, Bedwin Sands led on Zuleikah 
and Clytemnestra. A great personage insisted upon being presented 
to the charming Clytemnestra. “ Heigh ha 1 Run him through the 
body. Marry somebody else, hay ?” was the apposite remark made by 
his Royal Highness. 

“Mrs. Rawdon Crawley was quite killing in the part,” said Lord 
, Steyne. Becky laughed ; gay, and saucy looking, and swept the 
' prettiest little curtsey ever seen. 

Servants brought in salvers covered with numerous cool dainties, 
and the performers disappeared, to get ready for the second charade- 
tableau. 

The three syllables cf this charade were to be depicted in pantomime, 
and the performance took place in the following wise : — 

First syllable. Colonel Rawdon Crawley, C.B., with a slouched hat 
and a staff, a great coat, and a lantern borrowed from the stables, passed 
across the stage bawling out, as if warning the inhabitants of the hour. 
In the lower window are seen two bagmen playing apparently at the 
game of cribbage, over which they yawn much, To them enters one 
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looking like Boots, (the Honourable G. Ringwood,) which character 
the young gentleman performed to perfection, and divests them of 
their lowering covering ; and presently Chambermaid (the Right 
Honourable Lord Southdown) with two candlesticks, and a warming- 
pan. She ascends to the upper apartment, and warms the bed. She 
uses the warming-pan as a weapon whe'^ewith she wards off the 
attention of the bagmen. She exits. They put on* their night-caps, 
and puli down the blinds. Boots comes out and closes the shutters 
of tlie ground-floor chamber. You^ hear him bolting and chaining 
the door within. All the lights go out. The music plays Dormez, 
dormeZy chers Amours. A voice from behind the curtain * says, “Rirst 
syllable.” , 

Second syllable. The lamps are lighted up all of A sudden. The 
music plays the old air from John of Paris, Ah qxiel ^plaisir (Tetre m 
voyage. It is j;ho same scene. Between the first and second floors of 
the house represented, you behold a sign on which the Steyne arms are 
painted. All the bells are ringing all over the •house. In the lower 
apartment you |ee a man with a long slip of paper presenting it to 
another, who shakes his fist, threatens and vows that it is monstrous, 

“ Ostler, bring round my gig,” cries another at the door. He chucks 
Chambermaid (the Right Honourable Lord Southdown) under the 
chin ; she seems to deplore his absence, as Calypso did that of that 
other eminent traveller Ulysses. Boots (the Honourable G. Ringwood) 
passes with a wooden box, containing silver flagons, and cries “ Pots” 
with such exquisite humour and naturalness, that the whq-le house 
rings with applause, and a bouquet is thrown to him. Crack, crack, 
crack, go the whips. Landlord, chambermaid, waiter rush to the door ; 
but just as some distinguished guest is arriving, the curtains close, and 
the invisible theatrical manager cries out “ Second syllable.” 

‘‘ I think it must be ‘ Hotel,’ ” says Captain Grigg of the Life Guards ; 
there is a general laugh at the Captain’s cleverness. He is not very far 
from the mark. 

While the third syllable is in preparation, the band begins a nautical 
medley — All in the Downs, Cease Rude Boreas, Rule Britannia, In the 
Bay of Biscay 0-^some maritime event is about to take place. A bell ^ 
is heard ringing as the curtain draws aside. “ Now, gents., for the 
shore ! ” a voice exclaims. People take leave of each other. They 
point anxiously as if towards the clouds, which are represented by a 
dark curtain, and they nod their heads in fear. Lady Squeams (the 
■Right Honourable Lord Southdown), her lap-dog, her ba^, reticules, 
and husband sit down, and cling hold of some ropes. It is evidently 
a ship. 

The Captain (Colonel Crawley, C.B.), with a cocked hat and a 
telescope, comes in^ holding his hat on his head, and looks out ; hia 
coat-tails fly about as if in the wind. Wlien he leaves of h iB ba* to 
use his telescope, his hat flies off, with immense applause. It is 
blowing fresh. The music rises and whistles louder and louder ; the 
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mariners go across the stage staggering, as if the ship was in severe 
motion. The Steward (the Honourable G. Eingwood) passes reeling 
by, bolding six basins. He puts one rapidly by Lord Squeams — Lady 
Squeams giving a pinch to her dog, which begins to howl piteously, 
puts her pocket-handkerchief to her face, and rushes away as for the 
cabin. The music rises qp to the wildest pitch of stormy excitement, 
and the third syllable is concluded. 

There was a little ballet, Le Eossignol, in which Montessu and Noblet 
used to }>e famous in those days, alid which Mr. Wagg transferred to the 
English stage as an opera, putting his verse, of which ho w.as a skilful 
writer, to the pretty airs of the ballet. It was dressed in old French 
costume, and little Lord Southdown now appeared admirably attired in 
the disguise of an old woman hobbling about the stage with a faultless 
crooked stick. ^ 

Trills of melody were heard behind the scenes, and ,^rgling from 
a sweet pasteboard cottage covered with roses and trellis work. 
“ Philomele, Philomdle,” cries the old woman, and Philom^le comes out. 

More applause — it is Mrs. Eawdon Crawley in «powder and patches, 
the niost ravissavie little Marquise in the world. 

She comes in laughing, humming, and frisks about the stage with all 
the innocence of theatrical youth — she makes a curtsey. Mamma says 
“Why, child, you are always laughing and singing,” and away she goes 
with — 


THE ROSE UPON MY BALCONY. 

The ^se upon my balcony morning air perfuming. 

Was leafless all the winter time and pining for the spring ; 

You ask me why her breath is sweet and why her cheek is blooming, 

It is because the sun is out and birds begin to sing. 

The nightingale, whose melody is through the greenwood ringing. 

Was silent when the boughs were bare and winds were blowing keen • 

And if. Mamma, you ask of me the reason of his singing ; 

It is because the sun is out and all the leaves are green. 

Thus each performs his part. Mamma, the birds have found their voices, 

The blowing rose a flush, Mamma, her bonny cheek to dye ; 

And there’s sunshine in my heart, Mamma, which wakens and rejoices, 

And 80 1 sing and blush, Mamma, and that’s the reason why. 

During the intervals of the stanzas of this ditty, the good-natured 
personage addressed as mamma by the singer, and whose large whiskers 
appeared under her cap, seemed very anxious to exhibit her maternal 
affection by embracing the innocent creature who performed the 
daughter’s part. Every caress was received with loud acclamations 
of laughter by the sympathising audience. At its conclusion (while 
the music was performing a symphony as if ever so many birds were 
warbling) the whole house was unanimous for an encore : and applause 
and bouquets without end were showered upon the nightingale of the 
evening. Lord Steyne’s voice of applause was loudest of all. Becky 
the nightingale, took the flowers which he threw to her, and press^ 
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them to her heart with the air of a consummate comedian. Lord 
Steyne was frantic with delight. His quests’ enthusiasm harmonised 
with his own. Where was the beautiful black-eyed Houri whose 
appearance in the first charade had caused such delight. She was 
twice as handsome as Becky, but the brilliancy of the latter had quite 
eclipsed her. All voices were for her. Stephens, Caradori, Roiizi de 
Begnis, people compared her to one or tlfe other > and agreed with 
good reason, very likely, that had she been an actress none on the stage 
could have surpassed her. She hadceached her culmination ; her voice 
rose trilling and bi'ight over the storm of applause : and soared as high 
and joyful as her triumph. There was a ball after the dramatic enter- 
tainments, and everybody pressed round Becky as the great point of. 
atti-action of the evening. The Raj^l Personage declared with au 
oath, that she was perfection, and engaged her again and again in 
conversation. Little Becky’s soul swelled with pride and delight at 
these honours ; she saw fortune, fame, fiishion before her. Lord Steyne 
was her slave ; followed her everywhere, and scarcely spoke to any one 
in the room beside ; and paid her the most marked compliments and 
attention. Sh^ still appeared in her Marquise costume, and dauced a 
minuet with Monsieur de Truffigny, Monsieur Le Due de la Jaboti^re’s 
attache ; and the Duke, who had all the traditions of the ancient court, 
pronounced that Madame Crawley was worthy to have been a pupil^of 
Vestris, or to have figured at Versailles. Only a feeling of dignity, the 
gout, and the strongest sense of duty and personal sacrifice, prevented 
his Excellency from dancing with her himself ; and lie declared in 
public, that a lady who could talk and dance like Mrs. Ra i^don, was 
fit to be ambassadress at any court in Europe. He was only consoled 
when he heard that she was half a French wfimaii by birth. None but 
a compatriot,” his Excellency declared, could have performed that 
majestic dance in such a way.” 

Then she iigured in a waltz with Monsieur de Klingenspohr, the 
Prince of Pcterwaradiii’s cousin and attach^. The delighted Prince, 
having less retemie than his French diplomatic colleague, insisted upon 
taking a turn with the charming creature, and twirled round the ball- 
room with her, scattering the diiimond out of his boot-tassels and hussar 
jacket until his highness was fairly out of breath. Papoosh Pasha* 
himself would have liked to dance with her if that amusement had been 
the custom of his country. The company made a circle round her, and 
ap{>lauded as wildly as if she had been a Noblet or a Taglioni. Every- 
body was in ecstasy ; and Becky too, you may be sure. She passed by 
Lady Stunnington with a look of scorn. She patronised 'Lady Gaunt 
and her astonished and mortified sister-in-law — she ecremed all rival 
charmers. As for poor Mrs. Winkwortb, and her long liair and great 
eyes, which had made such an effect at the commencement of the 
evening ; where was she now 1 Nowhere in the race. She might 
tear her long hair and cry her great eyes out ; but there was not a 
person to heed or to deplore the discomfiture. 
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V The gr^test triumph of all was at supper time. She was placed at 
the gra nd exo lusive table with his Koyal Highness the exalted 
perscmage before mentioned, and the rest of the great guests. She 
was served on gold plate. She might have had pearls melted into her 
champagne if she liked — anothe r Clgopatra ; and the potentate of 
Peterwaradin would have ffiven half the brilliants off his jacket for a 
kind glance from » those dazzling eyes. Jabotidre wrote homo about 
her to his government. The ladies at the other tables, who supped off 
mere silver, and marked Lord Sfceyne’s constant attention to her, 
vowed it was a monstrous infatuation, a gross insult to ladies of rank. 
If sai-casm could have killed, Lady Stumiiugton would have slain her 
on the spot. 

^ Eawdon Cra'jyley was scared •at these triumphs. They seemed to 
separate his wife farther than ever from him somehow. He thought 
with a feeling vei*y like pain how immeasurably sbe was his superior. 

When the hour of departure came, a crowd of young •men followed 
her to her carriage, for which the people without bawletl, the cry being 
caught up by the link-men who were stationed Outside the tall gates of 
Gaunt House, congratulating each person who issued fr(Jm the gate and 
hoping his Lordship had enjoyed this noble party. 

Mrs. Rawdon Crawley’s carriage, coming up to the gate after due 
shouting, rattled into the illuminated court-yard, and drove up to the 
covered way. Eawdon put his wife into the cari’iage, which drove off. 
Mr. Wenham had proposed to him to walk home, and offered the 
Colonel the refreshment of a cigar. 

They lighted their cigars by the lamp of one of the many link-boys 
outside, and Rawdon walked on with his friend Wenham. Two persons 
separated from the crowd 'knd followed the two gentlemen ; and when 
they had walked down Gaunt Square a few score of paces, one of the men 
came up, and touching Eawdon on the shoulder, said, “Beg your pardon. 
Colonel, I vish to speak to you most particular.” The gentleman's 
acquaintance gave a loud whistle as the latter spoke, at which signal a 
cab came clattering up from those stationed at the gate of Gaunt 
House — ^and the aide-de-camp ran round and placed himself in front of 
Colonel Crawley. 

^ That gallant officer at once knew what had befallen him. IIo was in 
the hands of the bailifia. He started back, falling against the man who 
Tiad first touched him. 

' “ We’re tliree on us — it’s no use bolting,” the man behind said. 

“It’s yoUj Moss, is it 1” said the Colonel, who appeared to know his 
interlocutor. “ How much is it 1 ” 

“Only a small thing,” whispered Mr. Moss, of Cursitor Street, 
Chancery Lane, and assistant officer to tlie Sheriff of Middlesex — 
“One hundred and sixty-six, six and eightpence, at the suit of 
; Mr. Nathan.” 

“ Lend me a hundred, Wenham, for God’s sake,” poor Rawdon said— 
“ I’ve got seventy at home.” 
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“ I’ve not got ten pounds in the world,” said poor Mr. Wenham^ 
‘‘Good night, my dear fellow ” 

"Good night,” said Eawdon rueful!/. And Wenham walked away 
—-and liawdon Crawley hnished his cigar as the cab drove under 
Temple Bar. 


CB:APa;pit lii. 

IN WICICU LORD STEYNE SHOWS HIMSELF IN A MOST AMIABLE LIOIIT. 

When Lord Steyne was benevolently disposed, he did nothing by 
halves, and his kindness towards tlfe*Crawley family did the greatest 
honour to his benevolent discrimination. His lordship extended his 
good-will to little Eawdon : he pointed out to the*boy’s p^ente the 
necessity of sending him to a public school ; that he was of an age now 
when emulation, the first principles of the Latin language, pugilistic 
exercises, and tlie ^oclety of his fellow-boys would be of the greatest 
benefit to the l^oy. His father objected that he was not rich enough to 
send the child to a good public school ; his mother, that Briggs was a 
capital mistress for him, and had brought him on (as indeed was the 
fact) famously in English, the Latin rudiments, and in general lehmuig: 
but all these objections disappeared before the generous perseverance of 
the Marquis of Steyne. His lordship was one of the governors of that 
famous old collegiate institution called the Wliitefriars. It had been a 
Cistercian Convent in old days, when Jibe Smithfield, which is con- 
tiguous to it, was a tournament ground. Obstinate heretics used to be 
brought thither convenient for burning liard by, Hany VIII., the 
Defender of the Faith, seized upon the monastery and its possessions, 
and hanged and tortured some of the monks who could not accommodate 
themselves to the pace of his reform. Finally, a great merchant bought 
the house and land adjoining, in which, and with the help of other 
wealthy endowments of land and money, he established a famous 
foundation hospital for old men and children. An extern school grew 
round the old almost monastic foundation, which subsists still with its 
middle-age costume and usages : and aU Cistercians pray that it may 
long flourish. 

Of this famous house, some of the greatest noblemen, prelates and 
<lignitaries in England are governors : and as the boys are very com- 
fortably lodged, fed, and educated, and subsequently inducted to good 
scholarships at the University and livings in the Church, many little 
gentlemen are devoted to the ecclesiastical profession from their 
tenderest years, and there is considerable emulation to procure nomina- 
tions for the foundations. It was originally intended for the sons of 
poor and deserving clerics and laics ; but many of the noble governors 
of the Institution, with an enlarged and rather capricious benevolence, 
selected all sorts of objects for their bounty. To get an education for 
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nothing, and a future livelihood and profession assured, was so excellent 
a scheme, that some of the richest people did not disdain it ; and not 
only great men’s relations, but'^ great men themselves, sent their sons to 
profit by the chance — Bight Eev. Prelates sent their own kinsmen or 
the sons of their clergy, while, on the other hand, some great noblemen 
did not disdain to patronise the children of their confidential servants, 
—so that a lad entering thijJ establishment had every variety of youthful 
society wherewith to mingle. 

Bawdon Crawley, though the o®ly book which he studied was the 
Pacing Calendar, and though his chief recollections of polite learning 
were connected with the floggings which he received at Eton in his 
early youth, had that decent and honest reverence for classical learning 
which all English gentlemen feelj^and was glad to think that his son 
was to have a provision for life, perhaps, and a certain opportunity of 
becoming a schollir. And although his boy was his chief solace and 
companion, and endeared to him by a thousand small ties, about which 
he did not care to ^peak- to his wife, who had all along shown the 
utmost indiflerence to their son, yet Bawdon agreed at once to part 
with him, and to give up his own greatest comfort and* benefit for the 
sake of the welfare of the little lad. He did not know how fond he 
was of the child until it became necessary to let him go away. When 
hfi was gone, he felt more sad and down^t than he cared to own — far 
sadder than the boy himself, who was happy enough to enter a new 
career, and find companions of his own age. Becky burst out laughing 
once or twice, when the Colonel, in his clumsy, incoherent way, tried to 
express his sentimental sorrows at the boy’s departure. The poor 
fellow felt that his dearest pleasure and closest friend was taken from 
him. He looked often and wistfully at the little vacant bed in his 
dressing-room, where the child used to sleep. He missed him sadly ot 
moniings, and tried in vain to walk in the Park without him. He did 
not know how solitary he was until little Bawdon was gone. He liked 
the people who were fond of him ; and would go and sit for long houi’s 
with his good-natured sister Lady Jane, and talk to her about the 
virtues, and good looks, and hundred good qualities of the child. 

Young Bawdon’s aunt, we have said, was very fond Of him, as was 
‘ her little girl, who wept copiously when the time for her cousin’s 
departure came. The elder Bawdon was thankful for the fondness ct 
" mother and daughter. The very best and honestest feelings of the 
man came out in these artless outpourings of paternal feeling in which 
he indulged in their presence, and encouraged by their sympathy. Ho 
secured ndt only Lady Jane’s kindness, but her sincere regard, by the 
feelings which he manifested, and which he could not show to his own 
wife. The two kinswomen met as seldom as possible. Becky laughed 
bitterly at Jane’s feelings and softness ; the other’s kindly and gentle 
nature could not but revolt at her sister’s callous behaviour. 

It estranged Bawdon from his wife more than he knew or acknow- 
ledged to himself She did not care for the estrangement. Indeed, she - 
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did not miss him or anybody. She looked upon him as her errand- 
and humble slave. He might l^e ever so depressed or Hulky 
'sSSl she did not mark his demeanour, or only treated it with a sneer 
She was busy thinking about her position or her pleasures or her 
a<lvancement in society ; she ought to have held a great place in it 
that is certain. 

It was honest Briggs who made up the kittle kii> for the boy whict 
he was to take to school. Molly, the housemaid, blubbered in the 
passage when he went away — ^Molly kind and faithful in spite of a loiif 
arrear of unpaid wages. Mrs. Becky could not let her husband hav 
the carriage to take the boy to school. Take the horses into the City 
— sucli a thing was never heard of. Let a cab he brought. She di( 
not offer to kiss him when ho wefit : nor did the, child propose tc 
embrace her : but gave a* kiss to old Briggs, (whom, in general, lie wa 
very shy of caressing), and consoled her by pointing out tlmt he wa 
to come home on Saturdays, when she would have tlie benefit of seein< 
him. As the cab rolled towards the City, i^ecky’s carriage rattles 
off to the Park. (.She was chattering and laughing with a score c 
young dandies by the Serpentine, as the father and sou entered at th 
old gates of the school — where Ilawdon left the child, and came awa; 
with a sadder, purer feeling in his heart than perhaps that poo 
battered fellow had ever known since he himself «ame out of^th 
nursery. 

He walked all the way home very dismally, and dined alone wit 
Briggs. He was very kind to her, and grateful for her love and watcl 
fulness over the boy. His conscience siipote him that he liad borrowe 
Briggs’s money and aided in deceiving her. Tliey talked about litt: 
Ilawdon a long time, for Becky only came*liome to dress and go out t 
dinner — And then he went off uneasily to drink tea with Lady Jan 
and tell her of what had happened, and how little Ilawdon went c 
like a trump, and how he was to wear a gown and little knee-breeche 
and how young Blackball, Jack Blackball’s son, of the old regimen 
had taken him in charge and promised to be kind to him. 

In the course of a week, young Blackball had constituted litt 
Bawdon his fag, shoe-black, and breakfast toaster ; initiated him in 
the mysteries of the Latin Grammar, and thrashed liim three or foi 
times ; but not severely. The little chap’s good-natured honest fa 
won his way for him. He only got that degree of beating which wr 
no doubt, good for him ; and as for blacking shoes, toasting bread, ai 
lagging in general, were these, offices not- deemed to be necessary par 
of every young English gentleman’s education ] * 

Our business does not' lie with the second generation and Mast 
Bawdon’s life at school, otherwise the present tale might be carried 
any indefinite length. The Colonel went to see his son a short tir 
afterwards, and found the lad sufficiently well and happy, grinning ai 
laughing in his little black gown and little breeches. 

Hia father sagaciously tipped Blackball, his master, a sovereign, a 
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secured that young gentleman’s good-will towards his fag. As a 'protegt 
of the great Lord Steyne, the liephew of a County member, and son of 
a Colonel and C.B., whoso name appeared in some of the most fashion- 
able parties in the Morning Post, perhaps the school authorities were 
disposed not to look unkindly on the child. He had plenty of pocket- 
money, which lie spent in ti^eating his comrades royally to raspberry 
tarts, and he was Often allowed to come home on Saturdays to his 
Ifather, who always made a jubilee of that day. When free, Bawdon 
Would take him to the play, or send ‘him thither with the footman ; and 
on Sunda3^s he went to church with Briggs and Lady Jane and his 
cousins. BaWdon marvelled over his stories about school, and fights, 
and fagging. Before long, he knew the names of all the masters and 
the principal boys as well as little* Rawdon himself. He invited little 
I Rawdon’s crony from school, and made botli the children sick with 
pastry, and oysters, and porter after the play. He tried to It^ok knowing 
over the Latin grammar when little Bawdon showed him what part of 
that work he wits “ in.” “ Stick to it, my boy,” he said to him with much 
, gravity, “ there’s nothing like a good classical education J nothing ! ” 

\ Becky’s contempt for her husband grew greater every day. Ho 
' what you like — dine where you please — go and have ginger-beer and 
; saw-dust at Astley’s, or psalm-singing with Lady Jane — only don’t 
exp-^ct KM to busy myself with the boy. I have your interests to attend 
jto, as you can’t attend to them yourself. I should like to know where 
I you would have been now, and in what sort of a position in society, if 
!l had not looked after you ^ ” Indeed, nobody wanted poor old Bawdon 
at the parties whither Becky ured to go. She was often asked without 
him now. She talked about great people as if slie had the fee-simple 
of May Fair ; and when the Court went into mourning, she always 
wore black. 

Little Bawdon being di.sposcd of. Lord Steyne, who took such a 
parental interest in the affairs of this amiable poor family, thought 
that their expenses might be very advantageously curtailed by the 
departure of Miss Briggs ; and that Becky was quite clever enough to 
take the management of her own house. It has been narrated in a 
former Chapter, how the benevolent nol)leman liad given his 
money to pay off her little debt to Miss Briggs, who however still 
remained behind with her friends ; whence my lord came to the painfii 
(Conclusion that Mrs. Crawley had made some other use of the money 
confided to h^r than that for which her generous patron had given the 
loan. However, Lord Steyne wjas not so rude as to impart his 
suspicions upon this head to Mrs. Becky, whose feelings might bo hurt 
by any controvemy on the money-question, and who might have a 
thousand painful reasons for disposing otherwise of his lordship’s 
generous loan. But he determined to satisfy himself of the real state 
of the case, and instituted the necessary inquiries in a most cautious 
and delicate manner. 
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In the first place he took an early opportunity of pumping Miss 
Briggs. That was not a difficult openation. A very little encourage- 
ment would set that worthy woman to talk volubly, and pour out all 
within her. And one day when Mrs. Bawdon had gone out to drive, 
(as Mr. Fighe, his lordship’s confidential servant, easily learned at the 
livery stables where the Crawleys kept thjiir carriage and horses, or 
rather, where the livery-mjyi kept a carriage and horses for Mr, and 
Mrs. Crawley) — my lord dropped in upon the Curzon Street house — 
asked Briggs for a cup of coffee — ^told her that he had good accounts of 
the little boy at school — and in five minutes found out from lier that 
Mrs. Kiiwdon had given her nothing except a black silk gown, for which 
Miss Briggs Avas immenscl}' grateful. ^ 

Ho’ laughed within himself at tlfis artless story. For the truth is j 
our dear friend Bebecca had given him a most cireun^stantial narration 
of Briggs’s dcdiglit at receiving her money — eleven hundred and twenty-! 
five pounds — and in what securities she had invested it ; and what a 
pang Becky herself felt in being obliged to pay^away such a delighful 
sum of money, “ ^lio knows,” the dear woman may have thought 
within herself, “perhaps he may give me a little more?” My lord, 
however, made no such proposal to the little schemer — very likely 
thinking that lie had been sufficiently generous already. 

He had the curiosity, then, to ask Miss Briggs about the state of 4er 
private affairs — and she told his lordship candidly what her position 
Avas — hoAV Miss Cravdey had loft lier a legacy — how her’ relatives had 
had part of it — hoAV Colonel Crawley had })ut out another portion, foi 
Avhicli she had the best security and inttrest—and how Mr.*and Mrs 
Biiwdon had kindly busied themselA’'es witji Sir Pitt, who was to dis- 
pose of the remainder most advantageously for lier, when he had time 
My lord asked liow much the Colonel had already invested for her, and 
M iss Briggs at once and truly told him that tlie sum was six hundred 
mid odd pounds. 

But as soon as she had told her story, the A’oluble Briggs repented o 
her frankness, and besought my lord not to tell Mr. Crawley of the 
confessions which she liad made. “The Colonel was so kind — Mi 
Crawley might be offended and pay back the money, for which sh 
could get no sucli good interest anywhere else.” Lord Steyne, laughing 
promised he never would divulge their conversation, and when he am 
Miss Briggs parted he laughed still more. 

“ WJiat an accomplished little devil it is ! ” thought he. “ What ? 
splendid actress and manager ! She had 'almost got a second snjipk 
out^ of me the other day, with her coaxing ways. She beats all th 
women I liave ever seen in the course of all my well-spent life. The; 
are babies compared to her. I am a green-horn myself, and a fool i: 
her hands — an old fool. She is liiisurpassablo rfi lies.” His lordship' 
admiration for Becky rose immeasurably at this proof of her clevcrnesj 
Getting the money was nothing — but getting double the sum sh 
wanted, and paying nobody — it was a magnificen t stroke. And CrowloT 
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my lord thought — Crawley is not such a fool as he looks and seems. 
He has managed the mattesr cleverly enough on his side. Nobody 
would ever have supposed from his face .and demeanour that he knew 
anything about this money business ; and yet he put her up to it, and 
has spent the money, no doubt. In this opinion my lord, we know, was 
mistaken ; but it influence a good deal his behaviour towards Colonel 
Crawley, whom he began to treat with eve%less than tliat semblance of 
respect which he had formerly shown towards that gentleman. It 
never entered into the head of Mrs. Crawley’s patron that the little 
lady might be making a purse for herself ; and, perhaps, if the truth 
must be told, he judged of Colonel Crawley by his experience of other 
Imsbands, whom he had known in the course of the long and well- 
spent life, which had made him acquainted, with a great deal of the 
weakness of manjiind. My lord had bought so many men during his 
life that he was surely to be pardoned for supposing that»'he had found 
the price of this. one. 

He taxed Be'9ky upon the point on the very first occasion when he 
met her alone, and he complimented her, good-humouredly, on lier 
cleverness in getting more than the money which she required. Becky 
was only a little taken aback. It was not the habit of this dear 
creature to tell falsehoods, except when necessity compelled, but in 
tese great emergencies it was her practice to lie very freely ; and in 
an instant she was ready with another neat, plausible, circumstantial 
story which she administered to her patron. The previous statement 
which she had made to him was a falsehood — a wicked falsehood : she 
owned it ; but who had mad^Tier tell it ? “Ah, my Lord,” she said, 
“ you don’t know all I have to suffer and bear in silence : you see me 
gay and happy before you — ^you little know what I have to endure 
when there is no protector near me. It was my husband, by threats 
and the ihost savage treatment, forced me to ask for that sum about 
which I deceived yon. It was lie, who, foreseeing that questions might 
be asked regarding the disposal of the money, forced me to account for 
it as I did. He took the money. He told me he had paid Miss Briggs ; 
I did not want, I did not dare to doubt him. ParSon the wrong which 
desperate man is forced to commit, and pity a miserable, miserable 
woman.” She burst into tears as she spoke. Persecuted virtu© never 
looked more “bewitchingly wretched. 

They had a long conversation, driving round and round the Eegent’s 
' Taykrin I^rs. Crawley’s carriage together, a conversation of which it is 
i^ot necessary to repeat the details ; but the upslpt of it was, that, 
when Becky came home, she fiew to her dear Briggs with a smiling face, 
'j^nd'announced that she had some very good news for her. Lord Steyne 
iiad acted in the noblest and most generous manner. Ho was always 
thinking how and when he could do good. Now that little Bawdon 
was gone to school, a dear companion and friend was no longer 
necessary 'to her. She was grieved beyond measure to part with 
Briggs ; but her means , required that she should practise every 
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retrenchment, and her sorrow was mitigated by the idea that her dear 
Briggs would bo far better provided for bjr her generous patron than in 
her humble home. Mrs. Pilkington, the housekeeper at Gauntly Hall, 
was growing exceedingly old, feeble, and rheumatic : she was not equal 
to the work of superintending that vast mansion, and must be on the 
look-out for a successor. It was a splendid position. The family did 
not go to Gauntly once in two years. At other time® the housekeeper 
was the mistress of the magtiificent mansion — had Tour covers daily for 
lier table ; was visited by the clergy and the most respectable people of 
the county — was the lady of Gauntly, in fact ; and the two last house- 
keepers before Mrs. Pilkington had married rectors of Gauntly ; but 
Mrs. P. could not, being the aunt of the present rector. The place 
was not to be hers yet ; but she nitwit go down on ^ visit to Mrs. 
Pilkington and see whether she would like to succeed her. 

What words can paint the ecstatic gi*atitude of Briggs ! 'All she 
stipulated for was that little Rawdon should be allowed to come down 
and see her at the Hail. Becky promised this-^anything. She ran 
up to her husband wjhen he came home, and told him the joyful news. 
Rjxwdon was gfad, deuced glad ; the weight was off his conscience 
about poor Briggs’s money. She was provided for, at any rate, but — 
but his mind was disquiet. He did not seem to be all right somehow. 
He told little Southdown what Lord Steyne had done, and the you^^g 
man eyed Crawley with an air which surprised the latter. 

He told Lady Jane of this second proof of Steyne’s bounty, and she, 
too, looked odd and alarmed ; so did Sir Pitt. “ She is too clever and 
— and gay to be allowed to go from pa^ty to party without a com- 
panion,” both said. “You must go with her, liawdoii, wherever she 
goes, and you mmt have somebody with her — one of the girls from 
Queen’s Crawley, perhaps, though they were rather giddy guardians 
for her.” 

Somebody Becky should have. But in the meanwhile it was clear 
that honest Briggs must not lose her chance of settlement for life ; and 
BO she and her bags were packed, and she set off on her journey. And 
so two of Rawdon’s o«t-sentinels were in the hands of the enen)y. 

Sir Pitt went and expostulated with his sister-in-law upon the 
subject of the dismissal of Briggs, and other matters of delicate family 
interest. In vain she pointed out to him how necessary was tho pro- 
tection of Lord Steyne for her poor husband ; how cruel it would be 
on their part to deprive Briggs of the position offered to her. Cajole- 
ments, coaxings, smiles, tears could not satisfy Sir Pitt, and he had 
something very like a quarrel with his once admired Becky* He spoke 
of the honour of the family ; the unsullied reputation of the Crawleys ; 
expresseJTiimself in indignant tones about her receiving those young 
Frenchmen — those wild young men of fashion, my Lord Steyne himself 
whose carriage was always at her door, who passed hours daily in lier 
company, and whose constant presence made the world talk about here 
As the head of the house he implored her to be more prudent. Society? 
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was already speakinj? liglitly of her. Lord Steyne, though a nobleman 
of the greatest station and tg^lents, was a man whose attentions would 
compromise any woman ; he besought, he implored, he commanded his 
sister-in-law to be watchful in her intercourse with that nobleman. 

3^cky promised anything and everything Pitt wanted ; but Lord 
Steyne came to her house as often as ever, and Sir Pitt’s anger 
increased. I wOnder was Lady Jane angry or pleased that her 
•husband at last found fault with his favourite Rebecca 1 Lord Steyne’s 
visits continuing, his own ceased; and his wife was for refusing all 
-further intercourse with that nobleman,' and declining the invitation 
to tlie Charade-night which the Marchioness sent to her ; but Sir Pitt 
thought it was necessary to accept it, as his Royal Highness would be 
there. •• * • 

Although he went to the party in question, Sir Pitt quitted it very 
early, ahd his wife, too, was very gl(id to come away. B^^cky hardly so 
much as spoke to him or noticed her sister-in-law. Pitt Crawley 
! i^eclared her behaviour was monstrously indecorous, reprobated in 
I strong terms tlie habit of play-acting and fancy-dressing, as highly 
f unbecoming a British female ; and after the charades were over, took 
his brother Rawdon severely to task for appearing himself, and allowing 
his wife to join in suc^i Improper exhibitions. 

•^Rawdon said she should not join in any more such amusements, but 
indeedT^nd perhaps from hints from his older brother and sister, he 
' had already become a very watchful and exemplary domestic character. 
He left off his clubs and billiards. He never left home. He took 
Becky out to drive : he weivt laboriously with her to all her parties. 
Whenever niy Lord Steyne called, he was sure to find the Colonel. 
And when Becky proposed to go out without her. husband, or received 
invitations for herself, he peremptorily ordered her to refuse them ; and 
there was that in the gentleman’s manner which enforced obedience. 
Little Becky, to do her justice, w^as charmed with Rawdon’s gallantry. 
If lie was surly, she never was. Whether friends were present or 
absent she had always a kind smile for him, and was attentive to his 
(pleasure and comfort. It was the early days of their marriage over 
again : the same good-humour, pr6vena7ices, merriment, and artless 
* confidence and regard. “ How much pleasanter it is,” she would say, 
“ to have you by my side in the carriage than that foolish old Briggs ! 
Let us always go on so, dear Ihiwdon. How nice it would be, and how 
' happy we should always be, if we had but the money !” He fell asleep 
after dinner in his chair ; he did not see the face opposite to him, 
haggard, weary, and terrible ; it lighted up with fresh candid smiles 
when he woke. It kissed him gaily. Ho wondered that ho had ever 
had suspicions. No, he never had suspicion ; all those dumb doubts 
l and surly misgivings which had been gathering on his mind were mere 
I idle jealousies. She was fond of him ; she always had been. As for 
her shining in society it was no fault of hers ; she was formed tt> shine 
there. Was there any woman who could talk, or sing, or do anything 
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iike her ? If she would but like the boy ! Rawdon thought But tho 
mother and son never could ne brought together. 

And it was while Rawdon’s mjnd:was agitated with these doubts and 
perplexities that the incident occurred which was mentioned in the lust 
Chapter ; and'^ie unfortuhaCe Colonel found himself a prisoner away 
from home. 


CHAPTER LIII. 

A RESCUE AND A CATASTROPHE. 

Friend Rawdon drove on then to Mr. Moss’s mansion in Cursitor 
Street, and was duly inducted into that dismal place ^of hospitility. 
Morning was breaking over the cheerful house-tops of Chancery Lane as 
tho rattling cab woke up the echoes tliere. A little pink-eyed Jew-boy, 
with a head as ruddy as the rising morn, let tho party into the house, . 
and Rawdon was^ weViomed to the ground-floor apartments by Mr. 
Moss, his travelling companion ami host, who cheerfully asked him if 
he would like a glass of something warm after his drive. 

The Colonel wris not so depressed as some mortals would be, who, 
quitting a palace and a placens MXOVy find themselves barred into a'-* 
sp\inging-liousc, for, if the truth must be told, he had been a lodger at 
Mr. Moss’s establishment once or twice before. We have not thought 
it necessary in the previous course of this narrative to mention these 
trivial little domestic incidents : but tho riader may be assured that 
they can’t unfrequently occur in the life of a n^an who lives on nothing 
a-year. • 

Upon his first visit to Mr. Moss, the Colonel, then a bachelor, had 
been liberated by the generosity of his aunt ; on the second mishap, 
little Becky, with the greatest spirit and kindness, had borrowed a sum 
of money from Lord Southdown, and had coaxed her liusbaud’s creditor 
(wlio was her shawl, velvet-gown, lace pocket-handkerchief, trinket, 
and gim-crack purveyor, indeed) to take a portion of the sum claimed, 
and Rawdoii’s promissory note for the remainder : so on both these 
')ccasions the capture and release had been conducted with the utmost 
gallantry on all sides, and Moss and the Colonel were therefore on the 
very best of terms. 

You’ll find your old bed, Colonel, and everything comfortable,” 
that gentleman said, “ as I may honestly say. You may be pjetty sure 
its kep aired, and by the best of company, too. It was slep in the 
night afore last by the Honorable Capting Famish, of the Fiftieth 
]>ragoons, whose Mar took him out, after a fortnight, jest to punish 
him, she said. But, Law bless you, I promise you, he punished my 
champagne, and had a party ere every night — ^reglar tii>top swells, 
down from the clubs and the West End — Capting Rigg, tlie Honorable 
Deucea^fe, who lives in the Temple, and some fellers as knows a good 
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glass of -wine, I warrant you. IVe got a Doctor of Diwinity up-stairs, 
five gents in the Coffee-room, and Mrs. Moss has a tably-dy-hoty at^ 
half-past five, and a little cards or music afterwards, when wo shall be 
most happy to see you.” 

“ I’ll ring, when I want an 3 rthing,” said Rawdon, and went quietly to 
A bis bed-room. He was^an old soldier, we have said, and not to be 
dwturbed by any little shocks of fate. A weaker man would have sent 
; off a letter to his wife on the instant of his capture. “ But what is the 
j use of disturbing her night’s rfest 1 ” thought Bawdon, “ She won’t 
know whether I am in my room or not. It will be time enough to 
write to her when she has had her sleep out, and I have had mine. It’s 
only a hundred-and-seventy, jmd the deuce is in it if we can’t raise 
that.” And ‘so, thinking aboult little Rawdon (whom he would not 
have know that he was in such a queer place), the Colonel turned into 
the bed lately occupied by Captain Famish, and fell aslpep. It was ten 
o’clock when he woke up, and the ruddy-headed youth brought him, 
with conscious pride, a fine silver dressing-case, wherewith he might 
perform the operation of shaving. Indeed Mr.- Mo^’s house, though 
somewhat dirty, was splendid throughout. There were dirty trays, and 
wine-<;oolers en permaTieTice on the side-board, huge dirty gilt cornices, 
with dingy yellow satin hangings to the barred windows which looked 
•"Into Cursitor Street — ^vast and dirty gilt picture-frames surrounding 
pieces sporting and sacred, all of which works were by the greatest 
masters ; and fetched the greatest prices, too, in the bill transactions, in 
the course of which they were sold and bought over and over again. 
The Colonel’s breakfast '^ as served to him in the same dingy and 
gorgeous plated ware. , Miss Moss, a dark-eyed maid in curl papers 
appeared with the teapot, and, "smiling, asked the Colonel how he had 
slep ? and she brought Mm in the Morning Post, with the names of all 
the great people who had figured at Lord Steyne’s entertainment the 
night before. It contained a brilliant account of the festivities, and of 
the beautiful and accomplished Mrs. Rawdon Crawley’s admirable 
personifications. 

After a lively chat with this lady (who sate on the edge of the 
breakfixst-table in an easy attitude displaying the drapery of her 
stocking and an ex-white satin shoe, which was down at heel), 
Dolonel Crawley called for pens and ink, and paper ; and being asked 
how many sheets, chose one which was brought to him between 
Miss Moss’s own finger and thumb. Many a sheet had that dark-eyed 
damsel brought in ; many a poor fellow had scrawled and blotted 
huiTied lines of entreaty, and paced up and down that awful room until 
his messenger brought back the reply. Poor inen always use messengers 
instead of the post. Who hiis not had their letters wdth the wafers wet, 
and the announcement that a person is waiting in the hall 1 

Now on the score of his application, Rawdon had not many mis- 
givings. ‘‘ Dear Becky,” Rawdon wrote, ‘‘ J hope you slept well. Don’t 
if i don’t bring you in yoMx cofy. Last night %s I was 
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coming home smoaking, I met with an accaderU, I was nabbed by 
Ttfoss of Cursitor Street — ^from whose gilt and splendid parler I write 
this — the same that had me this time two Miss Moss brought 

in my tea — she is grown very /a*, and as usual, had her^stockens down 
at heal. 

It’s Nathan’s business — a hundred-and-fifty — with costs, hundred- 
and seventy. Please send me my desk and sotne dothsr-Vm in pumps 
and a white tye (something like Miss M.’s stockings) — ^I’ve seventy in 
it. And as soon as you get this, Driv^to Nathan’s — offer him seventy- 
five down, and ask him to renew — say I’ll take wine — we may as well 
have some dinner sherry ; but not picture, they’re too dear. • 

“ If he won’t stand it. Take my ticker and such of your things as 
you can spare, and send them to Balk*-we must, of course, have tho 
sum to-night. It won’t do to let it stand over, as to-morrow’s Sunday ; 
the beds here are not very dean, and there may be Other things out 
against me — 1%. glad it an't Rawdon’s Saturday for coming hom^ 
God bless you. ^ 

“ Yours in haste, R C.’* 

*^P.S. Make hd^te and come.” 

This letter, sealed with a wiifgr, was dispatched by one of the 
messengers who are always hanging about Mr. Moss’s establishment i 
and Rawdoii, having seen him depart, went out in the court-yard, and 
smoked his cigar with a tolerably easy mind — in spite of the bars over 
head ; for Mr, Moss’s court-yard is railed in like a cage, lest the 
gentlemen who are boarding with him should take a fancy to escape 
from his hospitality. 

Three hours, he calculated, would be theutifiost time required, before 
Becky should arrive and open his prison doors : and he passed these 
pretty cheerfully in smoking, in reading the paper, and in the Coffee- 
room with an acquaintance. Captain Walker, who happened to be 
there, and with whom he cut for sixpences for some hours, with pretty 
equal luck on either side. 

But the day passed away and no messenger returned, — ^no Becky. 
Mr. Moss’s tably-de-hoty was served .at the appointed hour of Half-past 
five, when such of the gentlemen lodging in the house as could afford 
to pay for the banquet, came and partook of it in the splendid front 
p.arlcur before described, and with which Mr. Crawley’s temporary 
lodging communicated, when Miss M., (Miss Ilcm, as her papa called 
her,) appeared without the curl-papers of the morning, and Mrs. Hem 
did the honours of a prime boiled leg of mutton and turnipk, of which 
the Colonel ate with a very faint appetite. Asked whether he would 
“ stand ” a bottle of champagne for the company,, he consented, and the 
ladies drank to his ’ealth, .and Mr. Moss, in the most polite iftianner 

looked towards him.” 

Ill the midst of this repast, however, the door-bell w.as heard, — ^^’^oung 
Moss ef the ruddy hair, rose up with the keys and answered the 
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summons, and coming back, told the Colonel that the messenger had 
returned with a bag, a desk and a letter, which he gave him. 
ceramony, Colonel, I beg,” Sliid Mrs. Moss, with a wave of her hand, 
and he opened the letter rather tremulously. — It was a beautiful letter, 
highly scented, on a pink paper, and with a light green seal. 

Moyi pe^vre, cher (Mrs. Crawley wrote.) “I could not sleep 

one wink for thinking of what had become of my odious old monstre : 
and only got to rest in the mom^ing after sending for Mr. Blench (for I 
was in a fever), who gave me a composing draught and left orders with 
rinctte that I should be disturbed on no accounU So that iny poor 
old man’s messenger, who had hien mauvaise mine Finetto says, and 
sentoit le Geni^vre^ remained in ^he hall for some hours waiting my bell. 
You may fancy my state when I read .your poor dear old ill-spelt 
letter., 

“ 111 as I was, I instantly called for the carriage, and Us soon as I was 
dressed (though I couldn’t drink a drop of chocolate — I assure you I 
couldn’t without my monstre to bring it to me), I drove ventre d terre to 
Nathan’s. I saw him — I wept — I cried — I fell at iiis odious knees. 
Nothing would mollify the liorrid man. He would have all the raoiivsy, 
he said, or keep my poor monstre in prison. I drove home with the 
intention of paying that triste visite dies mon oncle^ (when every trinket 

have should be at your disposal though they would not fetch a 
hundred pounds, for some, you know, are with ce cher oncle already,) 
and found Milor there witli the Bulgarian old sheep-faced monster, 
who had come to compliment me upon last night’s performances. 
Paddington came in, too, drawling and lisping and twiddling his hair ; 
so did Champignac, and his chef — everybody with foison of compli- 
ments and pretty speeches — ^plaguing poor me, who longed to be rid 
of them, and was thinking every moment of the time of Qnon pauvre 
prxsonnier, 

“ When they were gone, I went down on my knees to Milor ; told 
him we were going to pawn everything, and begged and prayed him to 
give me two hundred pounds. He pish’d and psha’d in a fury — told 
me not to be such a fool as to pawn — and said he would see whether lie 
could lend me the money. At last ho went away, promising that he 
would send it me in the morning : when I will bring it to my poor 
bid monster with a kiss from his affectionate 

Becky.” 

“I am^writing in bed. Oh I have such a headache and such a 
heartache ! ” 

When Bawdon read over this letter, he turned so red and looked so 
savage, that tlie company at the table d’hote easily perceived that bad 
, news had reached him. All his suspicions, which he had been trying 
' \ to banish, returned upon him. She could not even go out and sell her 
lliinketa to free him. She could laugh and talk about coraplimenta 
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pjiid to lier, whilst lie was in prison. Who had put him there 1/ 
■VVcnham had walked wdth him. Was there .... He coula 
hardly bear to think of what he suspected. Leaving the room 
hurriedly, he ran into his own — opened his desk, wrote two hurried 
lines, which he directed to Sir Pitt or Lady Crawley, and bade the 
messenger carry them at once to Gaunt Street, bidding him to take a 
(Dab, and promising him a guinea if he was ba§k in an Jiour. 

In the note he besought his dear brother and sister, for the sake of 
God; for the sake of his dear child and his honour; to come to 
him and relieve him from his difficulty. He was in prison : he 
w^anted a hundred pounds to set him free — he entreated them to 
come to him. 

He went back to the dining-room gfter dispatching his messenger, 
and called for more wine.* He laughed and talked with a strange 
boislcrousncss, as the people thought. Sometimes he«laughed, madly 
at his own feai% and went on drinking for an hour ; listening all the 
while for the carriage wdiich w’^as to. bring his fate back. 

At the expiration of that time, wdiecls w’’ere hearcl whirling up to the 
gate — the young Janitor went out with his gate-keys. It was a lady 
>vaom lie lot in at the bailiff’s door. 

^X’olonel Crawley,” she said, trembling very much. He with a know- 
ing look, locked the outer door upon her — then unlocked and opened 
the inner one, and calling out, “ Colonel, you’re wanted,” led her in?o 
the back parlour, which he occupied. 

Bawdon came in from the dining-parlour where all those people were 
carousing, into his back-room ; a flare of coarse light following him into 
the apartment where the lady stood, still A^ry nervous. 

“ It is I, Rawdoii,” she said, in a timid v<nce, which she strove to 
render cheerful. “ It is Jane.” Bawdon was quite overcome by that 
kind voice and presence. He ran up to her — caught her in his arms — 
gasped out some inarticulate words of thanks, and fairly sobbed on her 
shoulder. She did not know the cause of his emotion. 

The bills of Mr. Moss were quickly settled, perliaps to tlie disappoint-^ 
ment of that gentleman, who had counted on having the Colonel as his) 
guest over Sunday at least ; and Jane, with beaming smiles and happi- 
ness in her eyes, carried aw%ay Bawdon from the bailift‘’s house, and 
they went homewards in the cab in which she had hastened to his 
release. “Pitt was gone to a parliamentary dinner,” she said, “when 
Bawdou’s note came, and so, dear Bawdon, I — I came myself ; ” and 
she put her kind hand in his. Perhaps it was well for Bjiwdon 
Crawley tliat Pitt was away at that dinner. Bawdon tkanked his 
sister a hundred times, and with an ardour of gratitude which touched 
and almost alarmed that soft-hearted Avoman. . “ Oh,” said he, in liLs 
rude, artless AA^ay, “ you — ^you don’t know how I’m changed since I’ve 
known you, and — and little Bawdy, I — I’d like to change somehow. 
Vou see I Avant — I want — to be — ^ — He did not finish the sentence, 
but she could interpret it. And that night after he left her, and aa 
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she sate by her own little boy’s bed, she prayed humbly for that poor 
wayworn sinner. 

Kawdon left her and walked home rapidly. It was nine o’clock at 
night. lie ran across the streets, and the great squares of Vanity Fair, 
and at length came up breathless opposite his own house. He started 
back and fell against the railings, trembling as he looked upJ The 
drawing-room windows were blazing with light. She had said that she 
w.'is in bed and ill. He stood tlj^ere for some time, the light from the 
rooms on his pale face. 

He took .out his door-key and let himself into the house. He could 
hear laughter in the upper rooms. He was in the ball-dress in which 
he had been captured the night ]^efore. He went silently up the stairs ; 
leaning against the banisters at the stairrhead. — Nobody was stirring 
ill the house beddes — all the servants had been sent av<ray. Rawdon 
heard laughter within — laughter and singing. Becky was singing a 
'"snatch of the song of tlie night before ; a hoarse voice shouted “ Brava ! 
Brava ! ” — it was Lord Steyne’s. 

Rawdon opened the door and went in. A littxe table with a dinner 
was laid out — and wine and plate. Steyne was hanging over the sofa 
i; on which Becky sate. The wretched woman was in a brilliant full 
■ toilette, her arms and all her fingers sparkling with bracelets and 
' rmgs ; and the brilliants on her breast which Steyne had given her. 
1 He had her hand in his, and was bowing over it to kiss it, when Becky 
(started up with a faint scream as she caught sight of Rawdon’s white 
Vace. At the next instant she tried a smile, a horrid smile, as if to 
welcome her husband : and S^ne rose up, grinding his teeth, pale, and 
with fury in his looks. » 

He, 'Too attempted a laugh — and came forward holding out his hand. 
‘‘ What, come back ! How d’ye do, Crawley ? ” he said the nerves of 
liis mouth twitching as he tried to grin at the intruder. 

There was that in Rawdoii’s face which caused Becky to fling herself 
before him. ‘‘I, am innocent, Rawdon,” she said ; before God, I a:n 
innocent.” She clung hold of his coat, of his hands ; her own were .all 
covered with serpents, and rings, and baubles. “ I am innocent. — Say 
I am innocent,” she said to Lord Steyne. 

He thought a trap had been laid for him, and was as furious wdtli 
"the wife as with the husband. You innocent ! Damn you,” ho 

t ucreamed out. “ You innocent ! Why every trinket you have on your 
body is paid for by me. I have given you thousands of pounds which 

this fellow' has spent, and for which he has sold 3 ^ou. Innocent, by ! 

You’re as innocent as your mother, the ballet-girl^ and your husband 
the bully. Don’t think to frighten me as you have done others. Make 
way, sir, and let me pass and Lord Steyne seized up his hat, and, 
with flame in his eyes, and looking his enemy fiercely in the face, 
marched upon him, never for a moment doubting that the other would 
give way. 
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But Bawdon Crawley springing out, seized him by the neck-cloth. U 
until Steyne, almost strangled, writhed, and bent under his arm. '‘Yoa 
lie, you dog ! ” said Kawdon. “You lie, you coward and villain !” And 
he struck the Peer twice over tiie hice wdth hig open hand, and flung 
him blee^Jittg^ta. the ground. It was all done before Bebecca could 
interpose. She stood there trembling before him. She admired her 
husband, strong, brave, and victorious. 

“ Come here,” he said. — She came up at once. 

“ Take21)[^h*ose things.” — She began, trembling, xmlling the jewels 
from her arms, and the rings from her shaking lingers, and held them 
all in a heap, quivering and looking up at him. “ Throw them down,” 
he^saiilTaml she dropped them. He tore the diamond ornament out of 
her breast, and 'fluhg it at Lord StejnS. It cut him on his bald fore- 
head. Steyne wore the scat' to his dying day. 

“ Come up stairs,” Bawdon said to his wife. “ Don’t lull me, Bawdon,’* 
she said. He laughed savagely. — “ I want to see if that man lies about 
the money as he has about me. Has he given j^oiv.any ? ” 

“No,” said Bebecc^i, “that is ” 

“ Give me j^oiir keys,” Bawdon answered, and they went but 
together. 

Bebecca gave him all the keys but one : and she was in hopes that 
he would not have remarked the absence of that. It belonged to t^ 
little desk which Amelia had given her in early days, and which she 
kept ill a secret place. But Bawdon flung open boxes and wardrobes, 
tiii'ovving the multifarious trumpery of their contents here and there, 
and at last he foiind^the d esk. The wegnan was forced to* open it. 

It contained papers, love-letters many years old — all sorts of small 
trinkets and woman’s memoranda. And it* contained a pocket-book 
with bank notes. Some of these were dated ten years back, too, and 
one was quite a fresh one — a note for a thousand pounds which Lord 
Steyne liad given her. 

“ DuThe give you this ? ” Bawdon said. 

“Yes;” Bebecca answered. 

“I’ll send it to him to-day,” Bawdon said (for day had dawned again, 
and many liours had passed in this search), “and I will pay Briggs, 
who was kind to the boy, and some of tlie debts. You will let me 
know where I shall send the rest to you. You might have spared me j 
a liundred pounds, Becky, out of all this — I have always shared with I 
you.” I 

“ I am innocent,” said Becky. And ho loft her without another 
word. 

What were her thoughts when he left her ? She remained for hours 
after he was gone, the sunshine pouring into the room, and Bebecca 
sitting alone on the bed’s edge. The drawers were all opened and their 
contents scattered about, — dresses and feathers, scarfs and trinkets, a 
hea p of tuinbled vanities lying-in. a. wreck. Her hair was falling over 
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•her shoulders; her gown was torn where Eawdon had wrenched the 
hriUiiitiiha out of it. She heard him go down stairs a few minutes after 
he left her, and the door slamming and closing on him. She knew he 
would never come back. j(or_^ Would he kill him- 

self 1 — she thought — not until after he haJmet Lord Steyiie. She 
thought of her long past life, and all the dismal incidents of it. Ah 
how dreary it seemed, li^ miserable, lonely and profitless ! Should 
:sho take laudanum, and end it, too — ^liave done with all hopes, schemes, 
debts, and triumphs ? The French maid found her in this position- 
sitting in the midst of her miserable ruins with clasped hands and dry 
' eyes. The 'woman was her accomplice and in Steyne’s pay. *‘Mon 


Dieu, Madame, what has happened ? ” she asked. 

What had happened ? Wa3®ahe guilty or not 1 She said not ; but 
who could tell what was truth which came- from those lips ; or if tliat 
corrupt* heart w&s in this case pure 1 All her lies and her schemes, all 
her selfishness and her wiles, all her wit and genius hafl come to this 
bankruptcy. The wpman closed the curtains, and with some entreaty 
and show of kindness, persuaded her mistress to lie down on the bed. 
Then she went below and gathered up the trinfeets '^hich had becj] 
lying on the floor, since Eebecca dropped them there at her husband’s 
orders, and Lord Steyno went away. 


CHAPTEE LIV. 

<• 

SUNDAY AFTER THE BATTLE. 

The mansion of Sir Pitt Crawley in Great Gaunt Street, was just 
beginning to dress itself for the day, as Eawdon, in his evening costume, 
which he had now worn two days, jLassed by the scared female who was 
scouringtlie steps, and entered into his brother’s study. Lady Jane, in her 
morning-gown, was up and above stairs in the nursery, superintending 
the toilettes of her cliildren, and listening to the morning prayers 
which the little creatures performed at her knee. Every morning 
she and they performed this duty privately, and before the public 
ceremonial at which Sir Pitt presided, and at which all the people of 
the household were expected to assemble. Eawdon sate down in the 
study before the baronet’s table, set out with the orderly blue books 
and the letters, the neatly docketted bills and symmetrical pami)hlets ; 
the lockef account-books, desks, and dispatch boxes, the Bible, the 
Quarterly Review^ and the Cow't Gnide^ which all stood as if on parade 
awaiting the inspection of their chief. 

A book of family sermons, one of which Sir Pitt was in the habit of 
administering to his family on Sunday mornings, lay ready on the study 
table, and awaiting his judicious selection. And by tbe scnndn-booV 
waa tiie Observer newspaper, damp and neatly folded, and for Sir Pitt’s 
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owi) private use. ills gentleman alone took the opportunity of perufttng 
the newspaper before he laid it by his master’s desk. Before he had 
brought it into the study tliat morning, h(? had read in the journal a 
flaming account of “ Fasti vij^s at Gaunt House,” with the names of all 
the distinguished personages invited by tlid'*1d!arquis of Steyne to meet 
his Royal Highness. Having made comments upon this entertainment 
to the housekeeper and her niece as they werg taking early tea and ho 
buttered toast in the former lady’s apartment, and wondered how th 
Bawding Crawlcys could git on, the ^alet had damped and folded tli 
paper once more, so that it looked quite fresh and innocent against th* 
arrival of the master of the house. 

Poor Rawdon took up the paper and began to try and read it until 
his brother should arrive. But the piyit fell blank upoii^his eyes ; and 
he did not know in the leagt what he was reading. The Government 
news and appointments which Sir Pitt as a public mam was bound to 
peruse, otherwise he would by no means permit the introduction oi 
Sunday jiapers into his household), the tlieatric:i.l^ criticisms, the fight 
for a hundred pounds a-side between the Barking Butcher and the 
Tutbury Pet, thff Gaimt House chronicle itself, which contained a most 
complimentary tliough guarded account of the famous charades oi 
wliich Mrs. Becky had been the heroine — all these passed ns in a haze, 
liefore Riwdon, as he sat waiting the arrival of the chief of the family 

Punctually, as the shrill-toned bell of tlie black marble study clo^ 
Degan to chime nine, Sir Pitt made his appearance, fresh, neat, 
sliavod, with a waxy clean face, and stiff shirt collar, his scanty liair 
combed and oiled, trimming his nails as he descended the stairs majes- 
tically, in a starched cravat and a grey flannel dressing-gown — a real 
old English gentleman, in a word — model o:^ neatness and every pro- 
priety. He started when he saw poor Rawdon in his study in tumbled 
clothes, with bloodshot eyes, and his hair over his face. He thought 
his brother was not sober, and bad been out all night on some orgy, 

“ Good Gracious, Rawdon,” he said, with a blank face, “ what brings 
you here at this time of the morning ? Why ain’t you at home ? ” 

Ilome/’ said Rawdon, with a wild laugh. “ Don’t be frightened 
Pitt. I’m not drunk. Shut the door ; I want to Rpeyk.tP.jpV‘” 

Pitt closed the door and came up to the table, where he sate down in 
the other arm-chair — that one jflaced for the reception of the steward, 
agent, or confidential visitor who came to transact business with tlie 
baronet — and trimmed his nails more vehemently than ever. 

Pitt, it’s all over with me,” the Colonel said, after a pause. “ I’m f 
done.” • » 

‘*I always said it would come to this,” the Baronet cried, peevishly, 
and beating a tune with his clean-trimmed nails. ^ I warned you a 
thousand times. I can’t help you any more. Every shilling of my 
money is tied up. Even the hundred pounds that June took you last 
night were promised to my lawyer to-morrow morning ; and the want 
of it will put me to great inconvenience. I don’t mean to .«ay i 
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moTi’t assist you ultimately. But as for paying your creditors in full, I 
jmigKt os weljUiope to pay the NationalJDebt. It is madness, sheer 
mc^ess,^ think of such a thing. You must come to a compromise 
It'S a painful thing for the family ; hut everybody does it. There was 
Q6*)rge Kitely, Lord England’s son, went through the Court last week, 
and was what they call white-washed, I believe. Lord England would 
not pay a shillingrfor him,^and 

“ It’s not money I want,” Eawdon broke in. I’ni not come to you 
about myself. Never mind urhat jiappens to me ” 

“ What is the matter, then 1 ” said Pitt, somewhat relieved. 

“ It’s the boy,” said Eawdon, in a husky voice. “ I want you to pro- 
mise me that you will take charge of him when I’m gone. That dear 
good wife of yo^rs has always beqp good to him ; and he’s fonder of her 
than lie is of his. . . . — ^Damn it. Look here, Pitt — you know that I 
was to have had« Miss Crawley’s money. I wasn’t brought up like a 
younger brother : but was always encouraged to be ex^^ravagant and 
kep idle. But for this I might have been quite a different man. I didn’t 
do my duty with the regiment so bad. You know how I was thrown 
over about the money, and who got it.” ' »» 

“ After the sacrifices I have made, and the manner in which I have 
stood by you, I think this sort of reproach is useless,” Sir Pitt said. 
“^Your marriage was your own doing, not mine.” 

‘•That’s over now,” said Eawdon. — “That’s over now.” And tlie 
words were wrenched from him with a groan, which made his brother 
start. 

‘•Good God! is she dead?” Sir Pitt said, with a voice of genuine 
alarm and commiseration. 

“ I wisli 7 was,” Eawdon replied. “ If it wasn’t for little Eawdon 
I’d have cut my throat this morning — and that damned villain’s 
too.” 

Sir Pitt instantly guessed the truth, and surmised that Lord Steyne 
was the i)erson whose life Eawdon wished to take. Tlie Colonel told 
his senior briefly, and in broken accents, the circumstances of the case. 
“It was a regular plan between that scoundrel and her,” he said. 
“The bailiffs were put upon me ; I was taken as I was going out of his 
house : wlien I "wrote to her for money, she said she was ill in bed, and 
put me off to another day. And when I got home I found her in 
diamonds and sitting with that villain alone.” He then went on to 
describe hurriedly the personal conflict with Lord Steyne. To an affair 
of that nature, of course, he said, there was but one issue ; and after his 
conference with his brother, he was going away to make the necessary 
arrangements for the meeting which must ensue. “ And as it may end 
tatally for me,” Eawdon said with a broken voice, “ and as tlie boy has 
no mother, I must leave him to you and Jane, Pitt — only it will be a 
comfort to me if you will promise me to be his friend.” 

The elder brother was much affected, and shook Eawdon’s hand with 
a cordiality seldom exhibited bv him. Eawdon passed his hand over 
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his shaggy eyebrows. ‘‘ Thank you brother,” said he. “ I know I can 
trust your word.” • 

“ I will, upon my honour,” the Baronet said. And Ihus; and almost 
mutely, this bargain was struck between them. 

Then Kawdon took out of his pocket the little pocket-book which he 
liad discovered in Becky’s desk : and from which he drew a bundle of " 
the notes which it contained. " Here’s six liundred^’ he said — “ you 
, didn’t know I was so rich. I want you to give the money to Briggs, 
who lent it to us — and who was so tfind to the boy~and- IVe always 
felt ashamed of having taken the poor old woman’s money. Andjiere’s 
some more — I’ve only kept back a few pounds — which Becky may as 
well have, to get on with. As he spok^ he took hold of the other notes 
to give to his brother : but his han^ls shook, and ho was so agitated 
that the pocket-book fell from him, and out of it the thousand pound 
note which ha^l been the last of the unlucky Becky’s winnings. * 

Pitt stooped and picked them iqD, amazed at so much wealth. “ Not 
that,” llawdon said — “ I hope to put a bullet intcf the man whom that 
belongs to.” had thought to himself, it would be a fine revenge to 
wrap a ball in the note, and kill Steyne with it. 

After this colloquy tlie brothers once more shook hands and parted. 
Lady Jane had heard of the Colonel’s arrival, and was waiting for her 
husband in the adjoining dining-room, with female instinct, augurj#g 
evil. The door of the dining-room happened to be left open, and the 
lady of course was issuing from it as the two brothers passed out of 
the study. She held out her hand to Eawdon, and said she was glad 
lie wiis come to breakfast ; though she cctild perceive, by bis*liaggard 
unshorn face, and the dark looks of her husj;)and, that there was very 
little question of breakfast between them. Rawdon muttered some 
excuses about an engagement, squeezing hard the timid little hand 
which liis sister-in-law reached out to him. Her imploring eyes could 
road nothing but calamity in his face ; but he went away without 
anotlicr vrord. Nor did Sir Pitt vouchsafe her any explanation. The 
cliildren came up to salute him, and he kissed them in his usual frigid 
manner. The mother took both of them close to herself, and held a 
hand of each of them as they knelt down to prayers, which Sir Pitt 
read to them, and to the servants in their Sunday suits or liveries, 
ranged upon chairs on the other side of the hissing tea-urn. Breakfast 
was so late that day, in consequence of the delays which had occurred, 
that" the church-bells began to ring whilst they were sitting over 
their meal: and Lady Jane was too ill, she said, to gc^to church, 
though her thoughts had been entirely astray during the period of 
family devotion. 

Ihiwdon Crawley meanwhile hurried on from Great Gaunt Street, 
and knocking at the great bronze Medusa’s head whicli stands on the 
portal of Gaunt House, brought out the purple Sileniis ill a red and 
silver waistcoat, who acts as porter of that palace. The man was 
scared also by the Colonel’s dishevelled aj^pearance, and bamd the 
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way as if afraid that the other was going to force it. But Colonel 
Crawley only took out a card and enjoined him particularly to send it 
in to Lord Steyne, and to mark the address written on it, and say that 
Colonel Crawley would be all day after one o’clock at the Regent Club 
in St. James’s Street— not at home. The fat red-faced man looked 
after him with a^onishmgnt as he strode away ; so did the people in 
their Sunday clothes who were out so early; the charity boys with 
shining faces, the grecn-grocer lolling at his door, and the publican 
shutting his shutters in the sunshine, against service commenced. 
The people joked at the cabstand about his appearance, as he took 
a carriage there, and told the driver to drive him to Knightsbridge 
Barracks. ' ♦ 

All the bells were jangling and tolling ag he reached that place. He 
might ^ave seen his old acquaintance Amelia on her way from 
Brompton to Russell Square had he been looking ov.t. Troops of 
schools were on their march to church, the shiny pavement and out- 
sides of coaches in "the suburbs were thtonged with people out upon 
their Sunday pleasure ; but the Colonel was niAch tr»o busy to take 
any heed of these phenomena, and, arriving at Knightsbridge, speedily 
made his way up to the room of liis old friend and comrade^jCaptain 
Maemurdo, who Crawley found, to his satisfaction, was in barracks. 
"^'Captain Maemurdo, a veteran officer and Waterloo man, greatly liked 
by his regiment, in which want of money alone prevented him from 
attaining the highest ranks, was enjoying the forenoon calmly in bed. 
He had,been at a fast supper-party, given the night before by Captain 
the Honourable George Cin\][bars, at his house in Brompton Square, to 
several young men of the'a*egiment, and a number of ladies of the corps 
de ballet, and old Mac, who was at home with people of all ages and 
ranks, and consorted with generals, dog-fanciers, opera-dancers, bruisers, 
and every kind of person, in a word, was resting himself after the night’s 
labours, and, not being on duty, was in bed. 

His room was hung round with boxing, sporting, and dancing pictures, 
presented to him by comrades as they retired from the regiment, and 
married and settled into quiet life. And as he was now nearly fifty 
years of age, twenty-four of which he had passed in the corps, he had 
a singular museum. He was one of the best shots in England, and, for 
a heavy man, one of the best riders ; indeed, he and Crawley had been 
rivals when the latter was in the army. To be brief, Mr. Maemurdo 
was lying in l.)cd, reading in Bell's Life an account of that very fight 
between the Tutbv.ry Pet and the Barking Butcher, which has been 
before mentioned — a venerable bristly warrior, with a little close-shaved 
grey head, with a silk night-cap, a red face and nose, and a great dyed 
moustache. 

When Rawdou told the Captain he wanted a friend, the latter knew 
perfectly well on what duty of friendship he was called to act, and 
indeed had conducted scores of affairs for his acquaintances with the 
greatest prudence and skill. His Royal Highness the late lamented 
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Oomraander-in-Clnef liad had the greatest regard for Macmurdo on this 
account ; and he was the common refuge of gentlemen in trouble. 

‘‘ What’s the row about, Crawley, my boy ? ’* said the old warrior. 

“ No more gambling business, hay, like that when we shot Captain 
Marker 1 ” 

“ It’s about — about my wife,” Crawley answered, casting down his 
eyes and turning, yery red. • • 

The other gave a whistle. I always said she’d throw you over,” he 
began : — indeed there were bets in^ the regiment and at the clubs 
regarding the probable fate of Colonel Crawley, so lightly was his wife’s 
character esteemed by his comrades and the world ; bvrt seeing the 
savage look with which Rawdon answered the exi)rcssion of this opinion, 
Macmurdo did not think tit to enlargc*upon it further.^ 

“Is there no way out of it, old boy 1 ” the Captain continued in a 
grave tone. ^^Is it only suspicion, you know, or — or what is it 'I Any 
letters ? Can’t you keep it quiet ] Best not make any noise about a 
thing of that sort if you can help it.” “ Think of his only finding her 
out now,” the Cajitain thought to himself, and remembered a hundred 
particular coiiTersalions .at the mess-table, in which Mrs. Crawley’s 
reputation had been tqj 3 iJ;Q.slireds. 

“ There’s no way 6nt one ofir of" it,” Rawdon replied — “ and there’s 
only a way out of it for one of us, Mixe — do you understand ? I was 
put out of the way : arrested : I found ’em alone together. I fold 
him ho was a liar and a coward, and knocked him down and thrashed 
him.'* 

“ Serve liim right,” Maenmrelo .said. Who is it ? ” • 

Riiwdon answered it was Lord Steyne. 

“ The deuce ! a Marquis ! they said he — ^^frhat is, they said you ” 

“ What the devil do you mean ? ” roared out Rawdon ; “ do you mean 
that you ever heard a fellow doubt about my w'ife, and didn’t tell me, 
Mac ? ” 

“ The world’s very censorious, old boy,” the other replied. “ What 
the deuce was the good of my telling you what any tom-fools talked 
about 1 ” 

“ It was damned unfriendly, Mac,” said Rawdon, quite overcome ; 
and, covering his face with liis hands, he gave way to an emotion, the* 
sight of which caused the tough old campaigner o})posite him 

sympathy. “Holdup, old boy,” he said; “great mrn or 
,ilbtj*"we’ir'put'" aT bullet in him, damn him. As for women, they’re 
all so ” 

“You don’t know how fond T was of that one,” RawfJon said, half 
inarticulately. “ Damme, 1 followed her like a footman. I g.ave up 
everything I had to her. I’m a beggar because I would mari’y her 
By Jove, sir, I’ve pawned ray own watch in order to ge* lier anything 
she fancied: and she — she’s been making a purse for herself all the 
time, and grudged me a hundred pound to get me out of quod.” lie 
then, fiercely and incolierently, and with an agitation under which 
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hifl counsellor liad never before seen him labour, told Macmurdo tho 
circumstances of the story. His adviser caught at some stray hints 
iu it. 

^ She may be innocent, after all,” he said. . “ She says so. Steyne has 
been a hundred times alone with her in the house before.” 

“ It may be so,” Rawdon answered, sadly ; “ but this don’t look 
very innocent ; ” a»id he showed the Captain the thoi^^afid pound note 
which ho had found in Becky’s pocket-book. “ This is what he gave 
her, Mac : and she kep it unkno,wn to me : and with this money iu 
the house, she refused to stand by me when I was locked up.” The 
Captain could not but own that the secreting of the money had a very 
uglylojjfc ^ - 

Whilst they were engaged in fheir conference, Rawdon dispatched 
Captain Maemurdo’s servant to Curzon Stc'eet, with an order to the 
domestic there tc give up a bag of clothes of which the Colonel had 
great need. And during the man’s absence, and with great labour and 
a Johnson’s Dictionary, which stood them in much stead, Rawdon and 
his second composed letter, which the latter was to send to Lord 
Steyne. Captain Macmurdo had the honour of waiting upon the 
hlarquis of Steyne, on the part of Colonel Rawdon Crawley, and begged 
to intimate that he was empowered by the Colonel to make any arrange- 
ments for th<^ meeting which, he had no doubt, it was his Lordship’s 
iufehtion to demand, and which the circumstances of the morning had 
rendered inevitable. Captain Macmurdo begged Lord Steyne, in the 
most polite manner, to appoint a friend, with whom he (Captain M‘M.) 
might communicate, and desired that the meeting might take phice 
with as little delay as possible. 

In a postscript the Captain stated that he had in his possession a 
])ank-note for a large amount, which Colonel Crawley had reason to 
suppose was the property of the Marquis of Steyne. And he was 
anxious, on the Colonel’s behalf, to give up tlie note to its owner. 

By the time this note Avas composed, the Captain’s servant returned 
from his mission to Colonel Crawley’s house in Curzon Street, but 
without the carpet-bag and portmanteau, for which he had been sent 
and Avith a very puzzled and odd face. 

1 “ They won’t give ’em up,” said the man ; “ there’s a regular shinty 

iu the house ; and everything at sixes and scA’-ens. The landlord’s 
come in and took possession. The servants was a drinkiji’ up in the 
draAving-room. They said — they said you had gone off Avith the 
plate, Colonel,” — the man added after a pause : — “ One of the servants 
is off already. And Simpson, the man as was very noisy and drunk 
indeed, says nothing shall go out of the house until Ids wages is 
paid up.” 

The account of this little revolution in May Fair astonished and gaA^o 
a little gaiety to an otherwise A^ery conversation. The two oflieci's 
laughed at Rawdon’s discomfiture. 

“ I’m glad the little ’im isn’t at home,” Rawdon said, biting his nails, 
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You remember him, Mac, don’t you, in the Riding School ? How he 
eat the kicker to be sure ! didn’t he V’ 

“ That he did, old boy,” said the good-natured Captain. 

Little Rawdon was then sitting, one of fifty gown-boys, in the 
Chapel of Whitefriars School : thinking, not about tlie sermon, but 
about going home next Saturday, when his father would certainly tip 
liim, and perhaps would take him to the play* • 

He’s a regular trump, that boy,” the father went on, still musing 
about his son. “I say, Mac, if an]|thing goes wrong — if I drop — 
I should like you to — to go and see him, you know : and say that 1 was 
very fond of him, and that. And — dash it — old chap, give him these 
gold sleeve-buttons : it’s all I’ve got. lie covered his face with his 
black hands ; over which the tears r^lJted and made furj'ows of white. 
Mr. Maemurdo had also ocousion to^ike off his silk night-cap and rub 
it across his eyes. • • 

“ Go down and order some breakfast,” he said to his man in a loud 
cheerful voice, — “Wliat’ll you have, Crawley? S(4me devilled kidneys 
and a herring — let’s ^ay — And, Clay, lay out some dressing things for 
the Colonel : wS were always pretty much of a size, Rawdon, my boy, 
and neither of us ride so light as we did when we first entered the 
corps.” With which, and leaving the Colonel to dress himself, 
Maemurdo turned round towards the wall, and resumed the perusal of 
BelVs Life, until such time as his friend’s toilette was complete, and he 
was at liberty to commence his own. 

This, as he was about to meet a lord, Captain Maemurdo performed 
with particular care. He waxed his musta^hios into a state of brilliant 
polisli, and put on a tight cravat and a trim buff waistcoat : so that all 
the young ofiicers in the mess-room, whither Crawley had preceded his 
friend, complimented Mac on his appearance at breakfast, and asked if 
be was going to be married that Sunday ? 


CHAPTER. LY. 

IN WHICH THE SAME SUBJECT IS PURSUED. 

Becky did not rally from the state of stupor and confusion in which 
the events of the previous night had plunged her intrepid spirit, until 
the bells of the Curzon Street Chapels were ringing for afternoon service, 
and rising from her bed she began to ply her own bell, jji order to 
summon the Prench maid who had left her some hours before. 

Mrs. Rawdon Crawley rang many times in vain ; and though, on the . 
last occasion, she rang with such vehemence as to pull down the bell- 
rope, Mademoiselle Pifine did not make her appearance, — no, not 
though her mistress, in a great pet, and with the bell-rope in her hand, 
came out to the landiiiff-olace with her hair over her shoulders, and 
scream ea out repeatedly for her attendant. 
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The truth is, she had quitted the premises for many hours, and upon 
that permission which is called French leave among us. After picking 
up the trinkets in the drawing-room, Madmoiselle had ascended to her 
own apartments, packed and corded her own boxes there, tripped out 
^/^nd called a cab for herself, brought down her trunks with her own 
hand, and withqpt ever so much as asking the aid of any of the other 
servants, who would probably have refused it, m.-they hated her 
cordially, and without wishing any one of them good-bye, had made her 
exit from Curzon Street. < 

Tlie gamejThTier opinion, was over in that little domestic establish- 
ment, jfifihe wei^jplff' in a cab, as we have knowTr inore 'exalted 
persons of ter nation to do under similar circumstances : but, more 
])rovident or lucky than these, •‘she secured not only her own pro- 
perty, but some of her mistress’s (if indeed that lady could be said 
toT have any property at all) — and not only carried off the trinkets 
before alluded to, and some favourite dresses on which she had long 
kept her eye, but four ricldy gilt Louis Quatorze candlesticks, six gilt 
A Ibums, Keepsakes, and Books of Beauty, a gold, enanjelled snulf-box 
which had once belonged to Madame du Barri, and the sweetest littlo 
inkstand and mother-of-pearl blotting-book, which Becky used when 
she composed her charming little pink-notes, had vanished from the 
pC'^mises in Curzon Street together with Mademoiselle Fifine, and all 
the silver laid on the table for the little festin which Rawdon interrupted. 
Tlve plated ware Mademoiselle left behind her was too cumbrous 
probably, for which reason, no doubt, she also left the fire-irons, the 
chimney-glasses, and the ros'jwood cottage piano. 

A lady very like her sx^bsequently kept a milliner’s shop in the Rue 
du H elder at Paris, where she lived with great credit and enjoyed the 
patronage of my Lord Steyne. This person always spoke of England as 
of the most treacherous countiy in the woidd, and stated to her young 
pupils that she had been offreusement vole by natives of tliat island. It 
wiis no doubt compassion for her misfortunes which induced the 
Marquis of Steyne to be so very kind to Madame de Saint Amaranthe. 
May she flourish as she deserves, — she appears no more iu our quarter 
of Vanity Fair. ' 

Hearing a buzz and a stir below, and indignant at the impudence of 
those servants who would not answer her summons, Mrs. Crawley 
flung her morning robe round her, and descended majestically to the 
drawing-room, whence the noise proceeded. 

The coo]^ was there with blackened face, seated on the beautiful 
chintz sofa by the side of Mrs. Raggles, to whom she was administering 
’ .Maraschino. The page with the sugar-loaf buttons, who carried about 
Becky’s pink notes, and jumped about her little carriage with such 
alacrity, was now engaged putting his fingers into a cream dish ; the 
footman was talking to Haggles, who had a face full of perplexity 
and woe — and yet, though the door was open, and Becky had 
been screaming a half-dozen of times a few feet off, not one of her 
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aileiiilants had obeyed her call. ‘‘Have a little drop, do’ee now^ 
Ml’S. Haggles,” the cook was saying as Becky entered, the white j 
cachmere dressing-gown flouncing around her. 

“Simpson! Trotter!” the mistress of the house cried in great 
wrath. “How dare you stay here when you heard me call? How 
dare you sit down in niy presence ? Where’s my jnaid ] ” The page 
withdrew ]4i*i4.iiigers from his mouth with a momentary terror : but the 
cook took off a glass of Maraschino, of which Mrs. Higgles had had 
enough, staring at Becky over the flittle gilt glass as she drained its 
contents. The liquor appeared to give the odious rebel courage. 

“ Tout sofy, indeed ! ” Mrs. Cook said. “ I’m a settin’ on Mrs. 
Bnggles’s sofy. Don’t you stir, Mrs. Jlaggles, Mum. I’m a settin* on 
Mr. and Mrs. Raggles’s sofy, which* tliey bought witH honest money, 
and very dear it cost ’em, too. And I’m tliinkin’ if J set here until I’m 
paid my wages, I shall set a precious long time, Mrs. Baggies ; and set 
I will, too— ha 1 ha ! ” and with this she filled herself another glass o* 
the liquor, and drank it with a more hideously satirical air. 

“ Trotter ! Simpg»n I turn that drunken wretch out,” screamed Mrs. 
Crawley. 

“ I shawn’t,” said Trotter the footman ; “ turn out yourself. Pay 1 
our sellcries, and tuni me out too. We'U go fast enough.” 

“ Are you all here to insult me % ” cried Becky, in a fury ; “ wtien 
Colonel Crawley comes home I’ll — ” 

At this the servants burst into a hoarse haw-haw, in v/hich, however, 
Baggies, who still kept a most melancholy countenance, di^ not join. 

“ He ain’t a-coming back,” Mr. Trotter* resumed. “ He sent for his 
things, and I wouldn’ let ’em go, although Mr. Baggios would : and I 
don’t b’lieve he’s no more a Colonel than I am. lie’s hoff ; and I 
suppose you’re a goin’ after him. You’re no better than swindlers, ^ 
both on you. Don’t be a bullyiii’ me. I won’t stand it. Pay us our 
sellcries, I say. Pay us our sellerics.” It w(is evident, from Mr. 
Trotter’s flushed countenance and defective intonation, that he, too, 
had had recourse to vinous stimulus. 

“ Mr. Baggies,” said Becky, in a passion of vexation, “ you will not 
surely let me be insulted by that drunken man ? ” “ Hold your noise., 

Trotter ; do now,” said Simpson the page. He was affected by his 
mistress’s deplorable situation, and succeeded in preventing an 
outrageous denial of the epithet ‘drunken ’ on the footman’s part. 

“ O Mam,” said Baggies, •“ I never thought -to live to see this year 
(lay. I’ve known the Crawley family ever since I was b^rn. I lived 
b utler with Miss Crawley for thirty years ; and I little thouglit one of 
tliat family was a goin’ to ruing me — yes, ruing me ” — said the po<^ 
fellow with tears in his eyes. “ Har you a goin’ to pay me ? You’ve 
lived in this ’ouse four year. You’ve ’ad my substance : my plate 
and linning. You ho me a milk and butter bill of two ’undred pound, 
you must ’ave noo laid heggs for your homlets, and cream for your 
spauil dog.” 
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* Slio didn’t care wliat her own flesh and blood had,” interposed the 
cook, “ Many’s the time, lie’^ have starved but for me.” 

“ He’s a charaty boy now, Cooky,” said Mr. Trotter, with a dininken 
“ ha ! ha ! ” — and honest Haggles continued, in a lamentable tone, an 
enumeration of liis griefs. All he said was true. Becky and her 
husband bad ruined him. He had bills coming due next week and no 
means to meet them. He Vould be sold up and turril-a of his shop 
and his house, because he had trusted to the Crawley family. His 
tears and lamentations made Becky more peevish than ever. 

, “You all seem to be against me,” she said, bitterly. “ What do you 
\ want 1 I can’t pay you on Sunday. Come back to-morrow and I’ll 
i pay you everything. I thought Colonel Crawley had settled with you, 
lie will to-mori’ow. I declare tb you upon my honour that he left 
home this morning with fifteen hundred pounds in his pocket-book. 
He has left me nothing. Apply to him. Give me a bonret and shawl 
and let me go out and find' him. There was a dilference between us 
this morning. You all seem to know it. I promise you upon my word 
that you shall all be paid. He has got a good appointment. Let mo 
go out and find him.” 

This audacious statement caused Haggles and the other personages 
present to look at one another with a wild surprise, and with it Hebecca 
leftrthem. She went up stairs and dressed herself this time without 
the aid of her French maid. She went into Hawdon’s room, and there 
saw that a trunk and bag were packed ready for removal, with a pencil 
direction that they should be given when called for ; then she went 
into the ‘Frenchwoman’s gairet ; everything was clean, and all the 
drawers emptied there. S|;je bethought herself of the trinkets which 
liad been left on the ground, and felt certain that tlie woman had fled. 
“Good Heavens ! was ever such ill luck as mine ?” she said ; “to be 
so near, and to lose all. Is it all too late ? No ; there was one chance 
more.” 

She dressed herself, and went aw'ay unmolested this time, but alone. 
It was four o’clock. She went swiftly down the streets (she had no 
money to pay for a carriage), and never stopped until she came to 
Sir Pitt Crawley’s door, in Great Gaunt Street. Where was Lady 
Jane Crawley? She was at church. Becky was not sorry. Sir Pitt 
was in his study, and had given orders not to be disturbed — she must 
see him — she slipped by the sentinel in livery at once, and was in 
' Sir Pitt’s room before the astonished Baronet hiwl even laid down 
the paper. ^ 

He turned red and started back from her with a look of great alarm 
?i'id horror. 

“ Do not look so,” she said. “ I am not guilty, Pitt, dear Pitt ; 
you were my friend once. . Before God, I am not guilty. I seem so. 
! Everything is against me. And 0 ! at such a moment ! just when 
all my hopes were about to be I'ealised : just when happiness was in 
store for us ” 
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paragraph in whicli liad greatly surprised him. 

“ It is true. Lord Steyne told me ou Friday night, the night of that 
fatal ball. He has been promised an appointment any time these six 
months. Mr. Martyr, the Colonial Secretary, told him yesterday that 
it was made out. That unlucky arrest ensued ; that horrible meeting. 

I was only guiltv of too much devotednef^ to Ikwdon’s service. I 
have recei^^Wlf jord Steyne alone a hundred times before. I confess I 
had money of which Eawdon kncvj' nothing. Don’t you know liow 
careless he is of it, and could I dare to confide it to him ? ” And so 
she went on with a perfectly connected story, which she ‘poured into 
the ears of her perplexed kinsman. 

It was to the following effect. Bejky owned, and wi^i perfect frank- 
ness, but deep contrition, that having remarked Lord Steyiie’s partiality 
for her (at the mention of which Pitt blushed), and being secure of her 
own virtue, &1:ie had determined to turn the great peer’s attachment to 
the advantage of herself and her family. I looked for a peerage for 
you, Pitt,” she said (the brother-in-law again turned red). “We have 
talked about it. Y5ur genius and Lord Steync’s interest made it more 
than probable, had not this dreadful calamity come to put an end to all 
our hopes. But, first, I own that it was my object to rescue my dear v 
husband, — him whom I love in spite of all his ill usage and suspicions 
of me, — to remove him from the poverty and ruin which was impentfing 
over us. I saw Lord Steync’s partiality for me,” she said, casting down 
her eyes. “ I own that I did everything in my power to make myselt 
pleasing to him, and as far as an honest woman may, to secure his — his - 
esteem. It was only on Friday morning fliat the news arrived of the 
death of the Governor of Coventry Island, and my Lord instantly! 
secured the appointment for my dear husband. It was intended as aj 
surprise for him, — he was to see it in the papei's to-day. Even after 
that horrid arrest took place (the expenses of which Lord Steyne 
generously said he would settle, so that I was in a manner prevented 
from coming to my husband’s assistance), my Lord was laughing with 
me, and saying that my dearest Eawdon would be consoled when he 
read of his appointment in the paper, in that shocking spun — bailiff’s 
house. And then — then he came home. Ilis suspicions were excited, • 
— the dreadful scene took place between my Lord and my cruel, cruel 
Eawdon, — and, O my God, what will happen next ? Pitt, dear Pitt ! > 
pity me, and reconcile us ! ” And as she spoke she flung herself downi 
on her knees, and bursting into tears, seized hold of Pitt’s hand, wliiclil 
she kissed passionately. • 

It was in this very attitude that Lady Jane, who, returning froi^ 
church, ran to her husband’s room directly she heard Mrs. Eawdon 
Crawley was closeted there, found the Baronet and his sister-in-law. 

“ I am surprised that woman has the audacity to enter this house,” 
Lady J ane said, trembling in every limb, and turning quite pale. (Her 
ladyship had sent out her maid directly after breakfast, who had com- 
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municated with Eaggles and Itawdon Crawley’s household, who had 
told her all, and a great deal more than they knew, of that story, and 
many others besides). “ How dare Mrs. Crawley to enter the house of 
^-of an honest family ? ” 

Sir Pitt started back, amazed at his wife’s display of vigour. Becky 
still kept her kneeling posture, and clung to Sir Pitt’s hand. 

“ Tell her that «he does not know all. Tell her that I am innocent, 
dear Pitt,” she whimpered out. 

I " Upon my word, my love, I think you do Mrs. Crawley injustice,” ^ 
Sir Pitt said ; at which speech Kebecca was vastly relieved. “ Indeed 
I believe her to be ” 

“ To be what ? ” cried out Lady Jane, her clear voice thrilling, and 
her heart beating violently as she spoke. “ To be a_wicked woman — a 
heartless^ mother, a false wife 1 She never loved her dear little boy, 

/ wiib used to fly here and tell me of her cruelty to him. She neVer came 
> into a family but she strove to bring misery with lier, and to weaken 
the most sacred affections with her wicked flattery and falsehoods. 
She has deceived her 'husband, as she has deceived everybody ; her soul 
is black with vanity, worldliness, and all sorts OC crime. I tremble 

when I touch lier, I keep my children out of her sight. I ” 

“Lady Jane !” cried Sir Pitt, starting up, “this is really language — ” 

“ I have been a true and faithful wife to you, Sir Pitt,” Lady Jane 
cofl tinned, intrejndly ; “ I have kept my marriage vow as I made it to 
God, and have been obedient and gentle as a wife should. But righteous 
obedience has its limits, and I declare that I will not bear that — that 
woman again under my roof : if she enters it, I and my children will 
leave it. She is not worthy fb sit down with Christian people. You — 
you must choose, sir, between her and me and with thus my Lady 
swept out of the room, fluttering with her own audacity, and leaving 
Bebccca and Sir Pitt not a little astonished at it. 

As for Bec^, she was not hurt ; nay, she was pleased. “ It was the 
diamond clasp you gave me,” she said to Sir Pitt, reaching him out her 
hand ; and before she left him (for which event you may be sut-e my 
Lady Jane Wris looking out from her dressing-room window in the 
upper storey) the Baronet had promised to go and seek out his bi olher, 
fraud endeavour to bring about a reconciliation. 

V ' Bawdon found some of the young fellows of the regiment seated in the 
. mess-room at breakfast, and ^vas induced without much difficulty to 
partake of tliat meal, and of the devilled legs of fowls and soda-water with 
wliich these young gentlemen fortified themselves. Then they had a 
conversation befitting the day and their time of life : about the next 
^Vigeon-match at Battci'sea, witli relative bets upon Ross and Osbaldiston ; 
about Maderaoiscllo Ariaiie of the French Opera, and \vho had left her, 
and how she was consoled by Panther Carr; and about the fight between 
the Butcher and the Pet, and the probabilities that it was a cros.s. 
Young Tandynmn, a hero of seventeen, laboriously endeavouring tc get 
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up a pair :)f mustachios, hnd seen tlie ffiglit, and spoke in the most 
scientific manner aoout tne battle, and the condition of the men. It 
was lie who had driven the Butcher on to, the ground in his drag, and 
passed the whole of the previous night with him. Had there not been 
foul play lie must have won it. All the old files of the Ring were in it : 
and Tandyman wouldn’t pay ;■ no, djunm}’, he wouldn’t pay. It was but 
a year since the young Cornet, now so knowing a hand in Cribb’s parlour, 
had a still liking for toffy, and used to be birched at Eton. 

So they went on talking about dancers, fights, drinking, denii^’eps, 
until Macmurclo came down and joiifbd the boys and the conversation. 
He did not appear to thmk that any especial reverence was due to their 
boyhood ; the old fellow cut in wdth stories, to the full as choice as any 
the youngest rake present liad to tcll^ — ^nor did his own gray hairs, 
nor their smooth faces dcta’^ii him. Old Mac was fumoils for his good 
stories. He was not exactly a lady’s man ; that is, men asked him to 
dine rather at the houses of their mistresses than of their mothers. 
Tlierc can scarcely be a life lower, ])erha})S, than his ; but he was quite 
contented with it, such as it was, and led it in perfect good nature, 
simplicity, and^node^ty of demeanour. 

By the time Mac had finished a copious breakfast, most of the others 
had concluded their meal. Young Lord Varinas was smoking an 
immense Meerschaum pipe, while Captain Hugues was employed with 
a cigar : that violent little devil Tandyman, with his little bull-teriier 
between his legs, was tossing for shillings with all his might (that 
fellow wjis always at some game or other) against Captain Deuccace ; 
and Mao and Rawdon Avalked ofi* to the Club, neither, of coui*se, having 
given any hint of the business which was Occupying their minds. Botli 
on the other hand, had joined pretty gaily in#the conversation ; as, why 
should they interrupt it ? Feasting, drinking, ribaldry, laughter, go on 
alongside of all sorts of other occupations in Yanity Fair, — the crowds 
were pouifing out of church as Rawdon and liis friend passed down 
Saint James’s Street and entered into their Club. 

The old bucks and habitues, who ordinarily stand gaping and 
grinning out of the great front window of the Club, had not arrived at 
their posts as yet, — tlie newspaper-room was almost empty. One man 
was present whom Rawdon did not know ; another to whom he owed , 
a little score for whist, and whom, iii consequence, he did not care to 
meet ; a third was reading the Royalist (a periodical famous for its 
scandal and its attachment to Church and King) Sunday paper at the 
table, and, looking up at Crawley with some interest, said, “ Crawley, I 
congratulate you.” 

Wliat do you mean 1 ” said the Colonel. 

‘‘ It’s in the Observer and the Royalist too,” said Mr. Smith. 

‘‘ What 1 ” Ihiwdon cried, turning very red. He thought that the 
affair with Lord Steyne was already in the public prints. Smith looked 
up wondering and smiling at the agitation which the Colonel exlubited 
as he took up tlie paper, and, trembling, began to read. 
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Mr. Smith and Mr. Brown ^'the gentleman with whom Eawdon had 
the outstanding whist account) had been talking about the Colonel just ' 
before he came in. ' ' 

It is come just in the nick of time,” said Smith. I suppose Crawley 
had not a shilling in the world.” 

“ It’s a wind that blows everybody good,” Mr. Brown said. “ He 
can’t go away without paying me a pony he owes n^.” 

What’s the salary asked Smith. v 

Two or three tliousand,” answered the other. But the climate’s^' 
BO infernal, they don’t enjoy it long. Liverseege died after eighteen 
months of it : and the man before went off in six weeks, I hear.” 

“ Some people say his brother is a very clever man.” “ I always 

found liim a-^l bore,” Smith ejaculated. “He must have good 

interest, though. He must have got the Ci^lonel the place.” 

“ He I ” said Brown, with a sneer. — “ Pooh. — It was Lord Steyne 
got it.” 

“ How do you mean ? ” 

“A virtuous woman is a crown to her husband,” answered the other, 
enigmatically, and went to read his papers. 

Eawdon, for his part, read in the Royalist the following astonishing 
paragraph : — 

“Governorship op Coventry Island. — H.M.S. Yellowjack, Com- 
xniinder Jaunders, has brought lettera and papers from Coventry Island. 
H. E. Sir Thomas Liverseege had fallen a victim to the prevailing fever 
at Swamptown. His loss is deeply felt in the flourishing colony. We 
hear tliat the Governorship has been offered to Colonel Eawdon 
Crawley, C.B., a distinguished Waterloo officer. We need not onl}’’ 
men of acknowledged bravery, but men of administrative talents to 
superintend the affairs of our colonies ; and we have no doubt that the 
gentleman selected by the Colonial Office to fill the lamented vacancy 
which has occurred at Coventry Island is admirably calculated for the 
post wdiicli he is about to occupy.” 

“ Coventry Island ! where was it 1 who had appointed him to the 
government? You must take me out as your secretary, old boy,” 
Captain Maemurdo said laughing ; and as Crawley and his friend sat 
wondering and perplexed over the announcement, the Club waiter 
brought in to the Colonel a card, on wdiich the name of Mr. Wenhani 
Vas engraved, w'ho begged to see Colonel Crawley. 

The Colonel and his aide-de-camp went out to meet the gentleman, 
rightly conjecturing that he was an emissary of Lord Steyne, “ How 
d’ye do, Crawley ? I am glad to see you,” said Mr. Wenham, with a 
bland smile, and graspiyg Crawley’s hand with great cordiality. 

“ You come, I suppose, from ” 

“ Exactly,” said Mr. Wenham. 

“Then this is my friend Captain Maemurdo of the Life Guards 
Green.” 

“Delighted to know Captain Maemurdo, I’m sure,” Mr, Wenham 
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said, and tenderea another smile and shake of the hand to the second, 
as he had done to the principal. Mac pi^t out one finger, armed with 
a buckskin glove, and made a very frigid bow to Mr. Wenham over hia 
tight cravat. He was, perhaps, discontented at being put in communi- 
cation with a pekiuy and thought that Lord Steyne should have sent 
him a Colonel at the very least. 

“ As Macn^ij?^ nets for me, and knows wlfat I mean,” Crawley said, 

T had betrer retire and leave you together.” 

“ Of coui*se,” said Maemurdo. • • 

‘‘By no means, my dear Colonel,” Mr. 'Wonham said ; “ the interview 
which I had the honour of requesting was with you personally, though 
tlie company of Captain Maemurdo cannot fail to be also most pleasing 
In fact. Captain, I hope that our conversation Avill lemf to none but 
tlie most agreeable results,'* very different from those wliich my friend 
Colonel Crawley appears to anticipate.” * ' 

“ Humph 1 ” said Captain Maemurdo. Be hanged to these civilians, 
lie thought to himself, they are always for arrangmg and speechifying. 
Mr. Wenham took a.thaix' which was not offered to him — took a paper 
from his pocket, and resumed — 

“ You have seen this gratifying announcement in the papers this 
morning. Colonel 1 Government has secured a most valuable servant, 
and you, if you accept ofiice, as I presume you will, an excellent 
appointment. Three thousand a-year, delightful climate, excellent 
government-house, all your own way in the Colony, and a certain pro- 
motion. I congratulate you with all my heart. I presume you know, 
gentlemen, to whom my friend is indebted JSor this piece of patronage ?” 

“ Hanged if I know,” the Captain said: his principal turned very red. 

“ To one of the most generous and kindest men in the world, as he is 
one of the greatest — to my excellent friend, the Marquis of Steyne.” 

“ I’ll see him d before I take his place,” growled out Bawdon. 

“You are irritated against my noble friend,” Mr. Wenham calmly 
resumed : “ and now, in the name of common-sense and justice, tell me 
why ? ” 

“ JVhyV' cried Kawdon in surprise. 

“ WJiy ? Dammy ! ” said the Captain, ringing his stick on the ground. 

“ Hammy, indeed,” said Mr. Wenham, with the most agreeable smile ; 
“ still look at the matter as a man of the world — as an honest man, and 
see if you have not been in the wrong. You come home from a journey, 
and find — what ? — my Lord Steyne supping at your house in Curzon 
Street with Mrs. Crawley, Is the circumstance strange jDr novel ? 
Has he not been a hundred times before in the same position ? Upon 
my honour and word as a gentleman,” (Mr. Wenham here ])ut his hand 
on his waistcoat, with a parliamentary air,) “ I declare I tliink that 
your suspicions are monstrous and utterly unfounded, and that they 
injure an honourable gentleman who has proved his good-will towards 
jmu by a thousand benefactions — and a most spotless and innocent 
lady.” 
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“ You don’t mean to say that — that Crawley’s mistaken ? ” said Mr. 
Macmurdo. 

“I believe that Mi*s. Crawley is as innocent as my wife, Mrs. 
Wenliani,” Mr. Wenliarn said, with great energy. “ 1 believe that, 
misled by an infernal jealousy, my friend here strikes a blow against 
not only an infirm and old man of high station, his constant friend and 
benefiictor, but against bio wife, his owm dearest hone^,;^his son’s future 
reputation, and his own prospects in life. ^ 

“ I will toll you what happened,” Mr. Wenham continued, with great 
solemnity ; “ I w’aa sent for this morning by my Lord Steyne, and found 
him in a pitiable state, as, I need hardly inform Colonel Crawley, any 
man of age and infirmity would be after a personal conflict with a man 
of your strciiglh. I say to yoirr face ; it was a cruel advantage you 
took of that strength. Colonel Crawley, it was not only the body ot 
ray noble and excellent friend which was wounded — his heart, sir, was 
bleeding. A man wliom he liad loaded with bcriefif s and regarded with 
affection, had subjected him to tlie foulest indignity. What was tliis 
very appointment, which appears in the journals^ of to-day, but a proof 
of liis kindness to you ? When I saw his Lordship this morning I 
found him in a state ])itiable indeed to see : and as anxious as you are 
to revenge the outrage committed upon him, by blood. You know he 
he 8 given his proofs, I presume, Colonel Crawley ‘i ” 

He has plenty of pluck,” said the Colonel. Nobody ever said he 
hadn’t.” 

ills first order to mo was to write a letter of challenge, and to carry 
it to Colonel Crawley. One or other of you,” he said, “must not 
survive the outrage of last night.” 

Crawley noddetl. “ You’re coming to the point, Wenham,” he said. 

“ I tried my utmost to calm Lord Steyne. ^ Good God ! sir,* I said, 
‘how I regret that Mrs. Wenham and myself had not accepted Mrs. 
Crawley’s invitation to sup with her ! 

“ She asked you to sup with her ? ” Captain Macmurdo said. 

“ After the Oj^era. Hero’s the note of invitation — stop — no, this is 
another paper — I thought I had it, but it’s of no consequence, and I 
pleilge you my word to the fact. If we had come, and it was only one 
of Mrs. Weuham’s headaches which prevented us — she sutlers under 
them a good deal, especially in the spring — if we had come, and you 
had returned home, there would have been no quarrel, no insult, no 
suspicion — and so it is positively because my poor wife has a headache 
that you arc to bring death down upon two men of honour, and jdunge 
two of the most excellent and ancient families in the kingdom into 
disgrace and sorrow.” 

Mr. Macmurdo looked at his principal w’ith the air of a man pro- 
foundly puzzled ; and Hawdou felt with a kind of rage that his prey 
was escaping him. He did not believe a word of the story, and yet, 
how discredit or disprove it 1 

]VIr. Wenham continued with the same fluent oratory, which in hi? 
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place in parliament he had so often practised — “ I sate for an hour or 
more by Lord Steyne’s bedside, beseeching, imploring Lord Steyne to 
forego his intention of demanding a meeting. I pointed out to him 
that the circumstances were after all suspicious — they were suspicious. 

I acknowledge it, any man in your position might have been take n jn-:r" 

I said that a man furious v/ith jealousy is to all intents and purposes a 
madman, A- v^d be as such regarded — that a duel between you 
cniiist lead fo the disgrace of all parties concerned — that a man of his 
Lordsliip’s exalted station had no 1 ‘il^bt in these days, when the most 
atrocious revolutionary principles, and the most dangerous levelling 
doctrines are preached among the vulgar, to create a public scandal ; and 
that, hov/Gver innocent, the common people would insist that he was 
guilty. In fine, I implored him not t<f send the challenge?' 

‘‘ I don’t believe one wordf of the whole story,” said Eawdon, grinding ‘ 

Ids teeth. I J3elieve it a d lie, and that you’re in it, Mr. 'Wenham. 

Jf the challenge don’t come from him, by Jove it shall come from me.” 

Mr. Wenhara turned deadly pale at this savag5 interruption of the 
Colonel, and locjced t%wards the door. 

But he found a champion in Cai^tain Maemurdo. That gentleman 
rose up with an oath, and rebuked Bawdon for his language. ‘‘ You 
put the afiixir into my hands, and you shall act as I think fit, by Jove, 
and not as you do. You have no right to insult Mr. Wenham wi^h 
this sort of language ; and dammy, Mr. Wenham, you deserve an 
apology. And as for a challenge to Lord Steyne, you may get some- 
body else to carry it, I won’t. If my lord, after being thrashed, 
chooses to sit still, dammy let him, Ai*d as for the affair with — 
with Mrs. Crawley, niy belief is, there’s nothing proved at all : that 
your wife’s innocent, as innocent as Mr. Wenham says she is : and at 
any rate, that you would be a d-— fool not to take the place and hold 
your tongue.” 

“ Captain Maemurdo, you speak like a man of sense,” Mr. Wenham 
cried out, immensely relieved — “I forget any words that Colonel 
Crawley has used in the irritation of the moment.” 

“ I thought you would,” Bawdon said, with a sneer. 

“Shut your mouth, you old stooind,” the Captain said, good-naturedly. 

Mr. Wenham ain’t a fighting man ; and quite right, too.” 

“ Tills matter, in my belief,” the Steyne emissary cried, " ought to 
be buried in the most profound oblivion. A word concerning it should 
never pass these doors. I speak in the interest pf my friend, as well 
as of Colonel Crawley, who persists in considering me his ei^my.” 

“ I suppose Lord Steyne won’t talk about it very much,” said Captain 
Maemurdo ; “and I don’t see why our side should. The affair ain’t^ 
very pretty one, any way you take it ; and the less said about it the 
better. It’s you are thrashed, and not us ; and if you are satisfied, 
why, I think, we should be.” 

Mr. Wenham took his hat, upon this, and Captain Maemurdo follow- 
ing him to the door, shut it upon himself and Lord Steyne’s agent, 
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leaving Bawdoii chafing withiL When the two were on the other side^ 
Macmurdo looked hard at tlie other ambassador, and with an expression 
of anything but respect on his round jolly face. 

“You don’t stick at d trifle, Mr. Wenham,” he said. 

“ You flatter me. Captain Macmurdo,” answered the other, with a 
smile. “ Upon my honour and conscience, now, Mrs. Crawley did ask 
us to sup after the Opera:” ^ ^ 

“ Of course ; and Mrs.* Wenham had one of her headathes. I say^ 
I’ve got a thousand-pound note Ivre, which I will give you if you will 
give me a receipt, please ; and I will put the note up in an envelope for 
Lord Steyne. My man shan’t fight him. But we had rather not take 
his money.” 

“ It was all ft mistake, — all a mistake, my dear sir,” the other said, 
with the utmost innocence of manner ; and was bowed down the Club 
steps 1^ Captain Macmurdo, just as Sir Pitt Crawley ascended them. 
There was a slight acquaintance between these two gentlemen ; and the 
Captain, going back with the Baronet to the room where the latter’s 
brother was, told Sir Pitt, in confidence, that he Ipid made the affair all 
right between Lord Steyne and the Colonel. 

Sir Pitt was well pleased, of course, at this intelligence ; and con- 
gratulated his brother warmly upon the peaceful issue of the aflair, 
moking appropriate moral remarks upon the evils of duelling, and the 
unsatisfactory nature of that sort of settlement of disputes. 

And after this preface, he tried with all his eloquence to effect a 
reconciliation between llawdon and his wife, lie recapitulated the 
statements which Becky had made, pointed out the probabilities of 
their truth, and asserted his o^vn firm belief in her innocence. 

But Bawdon would not hear^ of it. She has kop money concealed 
from me these ten years,” he said. “She swore, last night only, she 
had none from Steyne. She knew it was all up, directly I found it. 
If she’s not guilty, Pitt, she’s as bad as guilty ; and I’ll never see her 
again, — never.” llis head sank down on his chest as he spoke the 
words ; and he looked quite broken and sad. 

“ Poor old boy,” Macmurdo said, shaking his head. 

Bawdon Crawley resisted for some time the idea of taking the place 
which Jiad been procured for him by so odious a patron : and was also 
for removing the boy from the school where Lord Steync’s interest had 
placed him. lie was induced, however, to acquiesce in these benefits 
by the entreaties of his brother and Macmurdo : but mainly by the 
« latter pointing out to him w'hat a fury Steyne would be in, to think that 
• his enemy’s fortune was made through his means. 

When the Marquis of Steyne came abroad alter his accident, the 
Colonial Secretary bowed up to him and congratulated himself and the 
Service upon having made so excellent an appointment. These con- 
gratulations were received wdth a degree of gratitude which may be 
imagined on the part of Lord Steyne. 
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The secret of the rencontre between fiim and Colonel Crawley was 
buried in the profoundest oblivion, as Wenham said ; that is by the 
seconds and the principals. But before that evening was over it w’as 
talked of at fifty dinner-tables in Vanity Fair. Little Cackleby him- 
self went to seven evening partien, and told the story with comments 
and eTr>gpdq.tiQna at each place. How Mrs. AVashington AVhito revelled 
in it ! The . B^i:h^ess of Ealing was shocks beyon*d expression : the 
• Bish(?p wefft and wrote his name down in the visiting-book at Gaunt 
House that very day. Little Soutlidown was sorry : so you may be 
sure was his sister Lady Jane, very sorry. Lady Southdown 
wrote it off to her other daughter at the Cape of Good Hope. It 
was town-talk for at least three days, and was only kc2)t out of the 
newspapers by the exertions of Mr? Wagg, acting upffii a hint from 
Mr. Wenham. • 

The bailiffs^and brokers seized upon poor Haggles in Curzofi Street, 
and the late fair tenant of that poor little mansion was in the mean- 
while — where ? Who cared ? Who asked after*a day or two ? AVas 
she guilty or not ? JVe all know how charitable the world is, and how 
the verdict of Vanity Fair goes when there is a doubt. Some people 
said she had gone to Naples in pursuit of Lord Stcyne ; whilst othei’s 
averred that his Lordship quitted that city, and fled to Palermo on 
hearing of Becky’s arrival ; some said she was living in Bierst^dt, 
and had become a dame d^honneur to the Queen of Bulgaria ; some 
that she was at Boulogne ; and others, at a boarding-house at 
Cheltenham. 

Ikiwdon made her a tolerable annuity ; ^nd we may be sure’that she 
was a woman who could make a little mone^^ go a, great way, as the 
saying is. He would have paid his debts on leaving England, could ho 
have got any Insurance Office to take his life ; but the climate of 
Coventry Island was so bad that he could borrow no money on the 
strength of his annuity. He remitted, however, to his brother punctu- 
ally, and wrote to his little boy regularly every mail. He kept 
Maemurdo in cigai s ; and sent over quantities of shells, cayenne pepper, 
hot pickles, guava jelly, and colonial produce to Lady Jane. Ho sent 
his brother home the Swamp Town Gazette^ in which the new Governor 
was praised with immense enthusiasm ; whereas the Swamp Town 
Sentinel^ whose wife was not asked to Government House, declared that 
his Excellency was a tyrant, compared to whom Nero was an enlightened 
philanthropist. Little Hawdon used to like to get the jiapers and read 
about Iiis Excellency. 

His mother never made any movement to see the child? He went 
home to his aunt for Sundays and holidays ; he soon knew every bird’s^ 
nest about Queen’s Crawley, and rode out with Sir Huddlestone’s 
hounds, which he admired so on his first well-remembered visit to 
Hampshire, 
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ClIAPTEE LVI. 

' GBORGTT IS MADE A QENTLEMAIT. 

Georgy Osborne was now fairly established in his grandfather’ 
mansion in Eassell Square : occupant of his father’s room in the house, 
and heir-apparent of all the splendours tliere. The good looks, gallant 
bearing, and gentlemanlike appearance of the ho}^ won the grandsire’s 
heart for him. Mr. Osborne was as proud of him as ever he had been 
of the elder George. ^ 

The qliild had. many move luxuries and indulgon:des than had been 
awarded to his father. Osborne’s commerce had p/rospf.rcd greatly of 
late years. His wealth and importance in the City had very much 
increased. He had been glad enough in former days to put the elder 
George to a good private school ; and a commissiefa in hlie army for his 
son had been a source of no small pride to him : for little George and 
his future prospects the old man looked much liigher. He would make 
a gentleman ot tlie little chap, was Mri Osborne’s constant saying 
regarding little Georgy. He saw him in his mind’s eye, a collegian, a 
parliament-man, — a Baronet, perhaps. The old man thought lio would 
die contented if ho could see his grandson in a fair way to such honours 
He would have none hut a tip-top college man to educate him, — none 
of your quacks and pretendef's, — ^iio, no. A few years betbre, he used 
to ho savage, and inveigh* against all parsons, scholars, and the like, — 
declaring tliat they were a pack of humbugs, aiid quacks, that weren’t 
fit to get their living hut by grinding Latin and Greek, and a set of 
supercilious dogs, that pretended to look down upon British merchants 
and gentlemen, who couhl buy up half a hundred of ’em. He would 
mourn now, in a very solemn manner, that his own education had been 
neglected, and re2:)eatedly point out, in pompous orations to Georgy, the 
necessity and excellence of classical acquirements. 

When they met at dinner the grandsire used to ask tlie lad what ho 
liad been reading during the day, and was greatly interested at the 
report the hoy gave of his o^vn studies: pretending to understand 
little George when he spoke regarding them. He made a hundred 
blunders, and showed liis ignorance many a time. If did not increase 
the respect* vhich the child had. for his senior. A quick brain and a 
better education elsewhere showed the boy very soon that his grandsire 
'was a dullard : aud he began accordingly to command him anti to look 
down upon him ; for his previous education, humble and contracted as 
it had been, had made a much better gentleman of Georgy than any 
plans of his grandfather could make him. He had been brought up 
by a kind, weak, and tender woman, who had no pride about anything, 
but about him, and whose heart was so pure and whose bearing was so 
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meek .and liiiiiilde, that, she could not But needs be a true lady. She 
busied herself’ in gentle offices and quiet duties ; if she never said 
brilliant things, she never spoke or thought unkind ones : guileless and 
artle^ loving and pure, indeed how could our poor little Amelia be 
othfT than a real gentlewoman ? 

Young Georgy lorded over this soft and yielding nature : and \he 
contrast of.,itv<5iuf][)licity and delicacy with fhe coarse pomposity of the 
' du ll^bld man with whom ho next came in contact, made him hn’d over 
the hitter too. If he had been a Prince Royal he could not liave been 
better brought up to think well of himself. 

Whilst his mother w.as yearning after him at home, .and*I do believe 
every hour of the day, and during most hours of tlic sad lonely nights, 
tiiinking of him, this young gentlemtin had a number ©t 'plejisurcs and 
consolations administered *to him, which made him for his part bear 
the separation from Amelia very easily. Little boys Avlio eft-y wl'eii 
tliey are going to school — cry becnu.se they are going to a very 
uncomfortable jdacc. It is oiil}'^ a very few wlio weep from sheer 
affection. Wien yon think that the eyes of your childhood dried at 
the sight of a piece of gingerbre.ad, and that a plurn-c.ake was a com- 
pensation for tlie .agony of parting with yonr mamma and sisters ; 
O, my friend and brother, you need not be too confident of your own 
tine feelings. ^ 

Wrll, tiion, IM.aster Geoi'go O.sborne had every comfort .and luxury 
that a wealthy and lavish old grandfather thought fit to provide. Tlie 
coachman was instructed to purchase for him the handsomest pony 
which could be bought for money ; and •n this George w.as taught to 
ride, first at a riding-school, whence, aftc|; he had performed s.atis- 
factoiily without stirrups, and over the leaping-bar, he was conducted 
tliroiigh the Kew Road to Regent’s Park, and then to Ilyde Park, 
where he rode iji state with Martin the coachman behind him. Old 
Osborne, who took matters more easily in the City now, where lie left 
his affairs to his junior partners, would often ride out with Miss O. in 
the same fashionable direction. As little Georgy came cantering up 
with his dandyfied air, and his heels down, his graudfatlier would 
nudge the Lad’s aunt, and say, “Look, Miss O.” And he would laugh- 
and his face would grow red with pleasure, as he nodded out of tht 
window to the boy, as the groom saluted the carriage, and tlie foot in an 
saluted master George. Here too his aunt, Mrs. Frederick Bullock, 
(whose chariot might daily be seen in the Ring, with bullocks oi 
emblazoned on the panels and harness, and three pasty-faced little 
Bullocks, covered with cockades and feathers, staring from tiic windows,) 
— Mrs. Frederick Bullock, I say, flung glances of the bitterest hatred ok 
the little upstart as ho rode by with his hand on his side and his hat on 
one ear, as proud as a lord. 

Though he was scarcely eleven years of age, Master George wore 
straps and the most beautiful little boots like a m.an. He had gilt 
spurs and a gold-headed whip, and a fine pin in his handkerchief ; and 
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the neatest little kid gloves wll ch Lamb’s Conduit !^treet could funiish. 
His mother had given him a couple of neck-eioths, and carefully 
hemmed and made some little shirts for him ; hut when her Eli came 
to see the widow, they were replaced by much finer linen. He had 
little jewelled buttons in the lawn shirt-fronts. Her humble presents 
liad been put aside — I believe Miss Osborne had given them to the 
coachman’s boy. ' Amelia tried to think she wa& nlgascd at the 
change. Indeed, she was happy and charmed to see the bo^ looki^.g so ^ 
beautiful. i 

She had had a little black profile of him done for a shilling ; and 
this was hung up by the side of another portrait over her bed. One 
day the boy came on his accustomed visit, galloping down the little 
street at Brompton, and bringifig^ as usual, all the inliabitants to the 
windows to admire his splendour, and with 'great eagerne.ss, and a look 
of triumph in his'facc, he pulled a case out of Ids great-coat — (it was a 
natty white great-coat, with a cape and a velvet collar) — pulled out a red 
morocco case, whicli be gave lier. 

“I bought it with my own money, mamma,” he said. ‘‘I thought 
you’d like it.” 

Amelia opened the case, and giving a little cry of delighted affection, 
seized the I'oy and embraced 1dm a hundred times. It was a miniature 
qf^bimself, very prettily done (though npt half handsome enough, wo 
'may be sure, the widow thought). His grandfather had wished to liavo 
a picture of him by au artist whose works, exhibited in a shop-window, 
in Southampton Bow, had caught the old gentleman s eyes ; and George, 
who bad 'plenty of money, bejihought him of asking tbe painter how 
much a copy of the little portrait would cost, saying that ho would pay 
for it out of his own money, and that he wanted to give it to his 
mother. The pleased painter executed the copy for a small price ; and 
old Osborne Idmsclf, wlieii he heard of the incident, growled out his 
satisfaction, and gave the boy twice as many sovereigns as he paid for 
the miniature. 

But wliat was tlie grandfather’s pleasure compared to Amelia’s 
ecstasy ] That proof of the boy’s affection charmed lier so, that sho 
thoiiglit no child in tlie world -was like her’s for goodness. For long 
' weeks after, the thought of his love made lier happy. JShe slept better 
jritb the picture under her pillow ; and how many many times did sho 
kiss it, and weep and pray over it ! A small kindness from tliose she 
loved made that timid heart grateful. Since her parting with George 
she had liad no such joy and consolation. 

At his inHv home Master George ruled like a lord : at tlinner he 
Invited the ladies to drink wine with the utmost coolness, and took off 
diis cham])agnc in a way which charmed his old grandfather. ‘‘Look 
at him,” the ohlinan would say, nudging his neighbour with a delighted 
purple face, “ did you ever see such a chap ? Lord, Lord ! he’ll be 
lordering a dressing-case next, and razors to shave with ; I’m blest if 
•be won’t.” 
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The antics of tb. lad did not, howevjr, delight Mf. Osborne’s friends 
80 much as they pleased the old gentleman. It gave Mr. Justice Coffin 
no pleasure to hear Georgy cut into tne conversation and spoil his 
stories. Colonel Fogey was not interested in seeing the little hoy half 
tipsy. Mr. Serjeant Toffy’s lady felt no particular gratitude when, 
with ♦ a twist of his elbow, he tilted a glass of port- wine over her 
yellow satin, ajid laughed at the disaster: itor was^he better pleased, 
^nlt^ 5ugh ^Id Osborne was highly delighted, when Georgy “ whopped” 
her third boy (a young gentleman year older than Georgy, and by ' 
chance home for the holidays from Dr. Tickleus’s at Ealing School) in 
Eussell Square. George’s graiidfalher gave the boy 'a couple of,’ 
sovereigns for that feat, and promised to reward liim further for every i 
boy above his own size and age whom he whopped in a*ts?milar manner.! 
It is difficult to say what^ood the old man saw in these combats ; he 
had a vague notion that quarrelling made boys hardy, •and that tyranny 
was a usefuf accomplishment for them to learn. English youth have 
been so educated time out of mind, and we have hundreds of thousands 
of apologists and admirers of injustice, misery, and brutality, as per- 
petrated among children. 

Flushed with praise and victory over Master Toify, George wished 
naturally to pursue his conquests further, and one clay .as he was 
strutting about in prodigiously dandyfied new clothes, near St. Paiyjras, 
and a young baker’s boy made sarcastic comments upon his appearance, 
the youthful patrician pulled off his dandy jacket with gi*cat spirit, and 
giving it in charge to the friend who accompanied him (Master Todd, 
of Great Coram Street, Eussell Square, sgn of the junior partfter of the 
house of Osborne and Co.) — George tried to whop the little baker. }3iit 
the chances of war were unfavourable this time, and the little baker 
whopped Georgy ; who came home with a rueful black eye and all his 
fine shirt frill dabbled with the claret drawn from his own little nose. 

I le told his gi’aiidfather that he had been in combat with a giant ; and 
frightened his poor mother at Bromptou with long, and by no means 
authentic, accounts of the battle. 

This young Todd, of Coram Street, Russell Square, was Master 
George’s great friend and admirer. They both liad a taste for painting 
theatrical characters; for hard-b.ake ami raspberry tarts ; for sliding* 
.and skating in the Regent’s Park and the Serpentine, when the 
weather permitted ; for going to tlio play, whither they were ofti'ii 
conducted, by Mr. Osborne’s orders, by Rowson, Miistcr Gcorgii’s 
appointed body-servant ; with whom they sate in great comfort in 
the pit. ^ 

111 the company of this gentleman they visited all the princip^ 
theatres of the metropolis — knew the names of all tiie actors from 
Drury Lane to Sadler’s Wells : and performed, indeed many of the 
plays to the Todd family and their youthful friends, with West’s famous 
characters, on their pasteboard theatre. Rowson, the footman, who 
was of a generous disposition, would not unfrequeiitly, when in casli, 
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treat Lis young master to oyst^s after the play, and to a glass of rum- 
shrub for a night-cap. We ^ may be pretty certain that Mr. Eowson 
profited ill his turn, by liis young master’s liberality aud gratitude for 
the pleasures to which tlie footman inducted him. 

A fairtous tailor from the West End of the town, — Mr. Osborne would 
have none of your City or Holborn bunglers ho said, for the boy (though 
a City tailor was good endugh for him) was sumnftyned^ to ornament 
little Ceorge’s person, and was told to spare no expense Al sc 
So, Mr. Woolsey of Conduit Street# gave a loose to his imagination, and 
sent tlie cliild home fancy trousers, fancy waistcoats, and fancy jackets 
enough to furnish a school of little dandies. Georgy had little white 
waistcoats for evening parties, and little cut velvet waistcoats for 
<linners, and a dear little darling shawl dressing-gown, for all the world 
like a little man. He dressed for dinner '’every day, “ like a regular 
West End Sw^n,^'" as Ids gnindfather remarked ; one of the domestics 
was affected to his especial service, attended him at liis toilette, 
answered his bell, and brought him his letters always on a silver tray. 

Georgy, after breakfast, would sit in the arm-/^hair ;n the dining- 
room, and read tlie ‘‘Morning Post,” just like a grown-np man. How 
he du dam and swear,” the servants would cry, delighted at his preco- 
city. Those wlio remembered the Captain, his father, declared Master 
Ge(^vge was his Pa every inch of him. He made the house lively by his 
activity, his imperiousness, his scolding, and his good-nature. 

George’s education was confided to a neighbouring scholar and 
private jiedagogue who “ prepared young noblemen and gentlemen for 
the Universities, the senate, Mid the learned professions : whose system 
(lid not embrace the degra^Ung corporal severities, still practised at the 
ancient places of education, and in whose family the pu])ils would find 
the elegancies of refined society and the confidence and afiection of a 
home.” It was in this way that the Reverend Lawrence Veal of Hart 
Street, Bloomsbury, aud domestic Chaplain to the Earl of BareacrCvS, 
strove witli Mrs. Veal, his wifi?, to entice pupils. 

By thus advertising and pushmg sedulously, the domestic Chaplain 
and his Lady generally succeeded in having one or two scholars by 
^ them : who paid a high figure : and were thought to be in uncommonly 
comfortable quarters. There was a large West Indian, whom nobody 
tjame to see, with a mahogany complexion, a woolly head, aud an 
exceedingly dandyfied appearance ; there was another hulking boy, of 
three-and-twenty, whose education had been neglected, and whom 
Mr. and Mr^'Veal were to introduce into the polite world ; there were 
two sons of Colonel Bangles of the East India Company’s Service, 
^’liese four sate down to dinner at Mrs. Veal’s genteel board, when 
Georgy was introduced to her establishment. 

Georgy was, like some dozen other pupils, only a day boy ; he arrived 
in the Kio:*ning under the guardianship of his friend Mr. Rowson, and 
if it was fine, would ride away in the afternoon on his pony, followed 
by the groom. The wealth of his grandfather was reported in the 
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school to bo prodigious. The Rev. fer. Veal used to compliment 
Georgy upon it personally, warning liiiDj that he was destined for a 
high station ; that it became him to prepare, by sedulity and docility 
in youth, f(jr the lofty duties to which he would be called in mature 
age ; that obedience in the child was the best preparation for dbmmand 
ill the man ; and that he therefore begged George would not bring 
tofiy into the scIkSoI, and ruin the liealth of'the Masters Bangles, who 
bwerj^'thing they wanted at the elegant and abundant table of 
, Mrs. Veal. - • 

With respect to learning, “the Curriculum,” as Mr. Veal loved to call 
it, was of prodigious extent: and the 3 mung gentlemen in J-Jart Street 
niiglit learn a something of cveiy known science. The Rev. Mr. Veal 
had an orrery, an electrifying maclfine, a turning latlic, a theatre (in 
the wash-house), a chemical ajiparatus, and what he called a select 
library of al^ the works of the best authors of ancient and modern 
times and languages. He took the boys to the British Museum, and 
descanted upon the antiquities and the specimens of natural history 
there, so that^audieiices would gather round liira as he spoke, and all 
Ihoomsbur^" highly admired him as a prodigiously well-informed man. 
And wliencvcr lie spoke (which he did almost always), he took care to 
produce the very lincst and longest words of wlilcli the vocabulary 
gave him the use ; rightly judging, that it was as cliea)^ to 
employ a handsome, large, and sonorous epithet, as to use a little 
stingy one. 

Thus he would say to George in school, “ I observed on m^ return 
home from taking the indulgence of an evening’s scientific conversa- 
tion with my excellent friend Dr. Buld<jr8 — a true archoeologian, 
gentlemen, a true arclueologiaii — that the windows of your venerateil 
grandfather’s almost princely mansion in Russell Square were illumin- 
ated as if for the purposes of festivity. Am I riglit in my conjecture, 
that Mr. Osborne entertained a society of chosen spirits round his 
sumptuous board last night ? ” 

Little Georgy, who had considerable humour, and used to mimic 
Mr. Veal to his face with great spirit and dexterity, would reply, that 
Mr. V. was quite correct in his surmise. 

“ Then those friends who had the honour of partaking of Mr. Osborne’s 
hospitality, gentlemen, liad no reason, I will lay any wager, to complain 
of tlieir repast. I myself have been more tlian once so favoured. ( I >y 
the wajq Master Osborne, you came a little late this morning, and Iiave 
been a defaulter iu this respect more than once). I r^sclf, I say, 
gentlemen, humble as I am, have been found not unworthy to share 
Mr. Osborne’s elegant hospitality. And though I have feasted wit^ 
the groat and noble of the world — ^for I presume that I may call my 
excellent friend and patron, the Right Honourable George Earl of 
Bareacres, as one of the number — yet I assure you that the board of 
the British merchant was to the full as richly served, and his reception 
as gratifying and noble. ‘ Mr. Bluck, sir, we will resume, if you please, 
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that passage of Eutropius, wliiin was interrupted by the late arrival of 
3!iiaster Osborne.’ ” 

To this great man George's education was for some time entrusted. 
Amelia was bewildered by his phrases, but thought him a prodigy of 
learning. Tliat })oor widow made friends of Mrs. Veal, for reasons of 
her own. She liked to be in the house, and see Georgy coming to 
school there. She lilTed tet be asked to Mrs. Veal’s donversazioni, which 
took place once a month (as you were informed on pink l‘ards,' 'VA*l^ >i 
A0HNH engraved on them), andu^here the Professor welcomed his 
pupils and their friends to weak tea and scientific conversation. Poor 
little Amelia never missed one of these entertainments, and thought 
tliern delicious so long as she might have Georgy sitting by her. And 
she would walk'^from Brompton in any weather, and embrace Mrs. Veal 
with tearful gratitude for the delightful evening she had passed, when, 
the company having retired, and Georgy gone oflT with Mr- Rowson, his 
attendant, poor Mrs. Osborne put on her cloaks and her shawls 
jireparatory to walking home. 

As for the learning which Georgy imbibed under this yoluble master 
of a hundred sciences, to judge from the weekly reports which the lad ' 
took home to his grandfather, his progress was remarkable. The 
names of a score or more of desirable branches of knowledge were 
prk^ted on a table, and the pupil's progress in each was marked by the 
professor. In Greek Georgy was pronounced aristos, in Latin optimus, 
ill Erench trh hien^ and so forth : and every body had prizes for every- 
thing at the end of the year. Even Mr. Swartz, the woolly-headed 
young gentleman, and lialf^biiother to the Honourable Mrs. Mac Mull, 
and Mr. Bluck, the neglpcted young pupil of three-and-twenty from 
tlie agricultural districts, and that idle young scapegrace of a Master 
Todd before mentioned, received little eighteen-penny books, with 
“Athene ” engraved in them, and a pompous Latin inscription from the 
Professor to his young friends. 

The family of this Master Todd were hangers-on of the house of 
Osborne. The old gentleman had advanced Todd from being a clerk to 
be a junior partner in his establishment. 

^ Mr. Osborne was the godfather of young Master Todd (who in subse- 
quent life wrote Mr. Osborne Todd on his cards, and became a man of 
decided fashion), while Miss Osborne had accompanied Miss Maria Todd 
to the font, and gave her •protegee a prayer-book, a collection of tracts, 
a volume of very low church poetry, or some such memento of her 
goodness evpry year. Miss O. drove the Todds out in her carriage now 
and then ; when they iverc ill her footman, in large plush smalls and 
“Waistcoat, brought jellies and delicacies from Russell Square to Coram 
Street. Co ram Street trembled and looked up to Russell Square indeed : 
and Mrs. Todd, who had a pretty hand at cutting out paper trimmings 
for haunches of mutton, and could make flowers, ducks, &c., out of 
'mrnips and carrots in a very creditable manner, would go to “ the 
Square,” as it was called, and assist in the preparations incident to a 
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great dinner, witliout even so mucli as i|iinkiiig of sitting down to the 
banquet. Tf any guest failed at the eleventh hour, Todd was asked to 
dine. Mrs. Todd and lilaria came across m the evening, slipped in with 
a inuflied knock, and were in the drawing-room by the time Miss 
Osborne and the ladies under her convoy reached that apartment ; and 
ready to fire off duets and sing until the gentlemen came up. Poor 
]\Iaria Todd ; poojijyoung lady ! How she Iitxd to wOrk and thrum at 
and sonatas in the Street, before they appeared in public in 
the Square ! ^ 

Tims it seemed to be decreed by fate, that Georgy was to domineer 
over everybody with whom he came in contact, and fliat friends, 
relatives, and domestics were all to bow the knee before the little 
fellow. It must bo owned that he acc<iiilmodated himself* t^ery willingly 
to this arrangement. Most people do so. And Georgy liked to play 
the part of master, and perhaps had a natural aptitudb for it. 

In Hussell Square everybody was afraid of Mr. Osborne, and Mi . 
Osborne was afraid of Georgy. The boy’s dashiug manners, and off- 
hand rattle about bo^ks and learning, his likeness to his father (dead 
unreconciled in Brussels yonder), awed the old gentleman, ancl gave 
the young boy the mastery. The old man would start at some lieredi- 
tary feature or tone unconsciously used by the little lad, and fancy that 
George’s father was again before him. lie tried by indul geune 
gm adson to make up for harshnea^to the elder George. People were 
surprised at las gS'ivtl^^Tfo^Iire boy. He growled and swore at Miss 
Osborne as usual : and would smile when George came down late for 
breakfast. « 

Miss Osborne, George’s aunt, was a faded old spinster, broken down 
by more than forty years of dullness and coarse usage. It Wiis easy for 
a lad of spirit to master her. And whenever George wanted anything 
fiom her, from the jam-pots in her cupboards, to the cracked and dry 
old colours in her paint-box (the old paint-box which she had had when 
she was a pupil of Mr. Since, and was still almost young and blooming), 
Georgy took possession of the object of bis desire, which obtained, he 
took no further notice of his aunt. 

For liis friends and cronies, he had a pompous old schoolmaster, who 
flattered him, and a toady, liis senior, whom lie could thrash. It was 
dear Mrs. Todd's delight to leave him with her youngest daughter, 
Hosa Jemima, a darling child of eight years old. The little pair looked 
so well together, she would say (but not to the folks in ‘ the Square,’ 
we may be sure), — “ Who knows what might happen ? Don’t they 
make a pretty little couple ? ” the fond mother thought. * 

The broken-spirited, old, maternal grandfather was likewise .subjeofct. 
to the little tyrant. He could not help respecting a lad who had such 
line clothes, and rode with a groom behind him. Georgy, on his side, 
wais ill the constant habit of hearing coarse abuse and vulgar satire 
levied at John Sedley, by his pitiless old enemy, Mr. Osborne. Osborne 
used to call the other the old pauper, the old coal-man, the old bankrupt. 
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and by many other such name4,of brutal contumely. How was little 
George to respect a man so prostrate ? A few months after he was 
with his paternal grandfather, Mrs. Sedley died. There had been little 
love between her and the child. He did not care to show much grief. 
He canoe down to visit his mother in a fine new suit of mourning, and 
was very angry that he could not go to a play upon which he had set 
his heart. 

The illness of that old lady had been the occupation and 
safeguard of Amelia. What do m^^n know about women’s martyrdoms ? 
We should go mad had we to endure the hundredth part of those daily 
pains which are meekly borne by many women. Ceaseless slavery 
meeting with no reward ; constant gentleness and kindness met by 
cruelty as constant ; love, labodry patience, watchfulness, without ever* 
so much as the acknowledgment of a good word ; all this, how many of 
them have to bekr in quiet, and appear abroad with cheerful faces, aa 
if they felt nothing. Tender slaves that they are, they must needs be 
hypocrites and weak.*. 

From her chair Amelia’s mother had taken to her bed, which she had 
never left ; and from which Mrs. Osborne herself was never absent 
except when she ran to see George. The old lady grudged her even 
those rare visits ; she, who had been a kind, smiling, good-natured 
mofjjer once, in the days of her prosperity, but whom poverty and 
infirmities had broken down. Her illness or estrangement did not 
affect Amelia. They rather enabled her to suppoH the other calamity 
under which she was suffering, and from the thoughts of which she Wfis 
kept by the ceaseless calls o^ the invalid. Amelia bore her harshness 
quite gc'utly ; smoothed the uneasy pillow ; was always ready with a 
soft answer to the watchful, querulous voice ; soothed the sufferer with 
words of hope, such as her pious simple heart could best feel and utter, 
and closed the eyes that had once looked so tenderly upon her. 

Then all her time and tenderness were devoted to the consolation and 
comfort of the bereaved old father, who was stunned by the blow which 
had befallen him, and stood utterly jilone in tlie world. His wife, his 
honour, his fortune, everything he loved best had faUen away from him. 
There wiis only Amelia to stand by and support with her gentle arms 
the tottering, heart-broken, old man. We are not going to write the 
history ; it would be too dreary and stupid, I can see Vanity Fair 
yawniug over it d^avaiice. 

One day as the young gentlemen were assembled in the study at tlic 
Ivo.v. Mr. Veal’s, and the domestic chaplain to the Bight Honourable 
Acic Earl of Bareacres was spouting away as usual — a smart carriage 
drove up to the door decorated with the statue of Athene, and two 
gentlemen stepped out. The yoiing Masters Bangles rushed to the 
window, with a vague notion that their father might have arrived from 
Bombay. The great hulking scholar of three-and-tw’cnly, who was 
crying secretly over a passage of Eutropius, flattened his neglected nose 
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against the panes, and looked at the drjg, aa the laquais de place sprang 
from the box and let out the persons in the carriage. 

“ It’s a fat Olio ami a thin one,” Mr. Bluck said, a* a thundering 
knock came to the door. 

Evei’ybody was interested, from the domestic chaplain himfelf, who 
hoped he saw the fathers of some future pupils, down to Master 
(xeorgy, glad of ai^ pretext for laying his bdok dowfi. 

in the shabby livery, with the faded copper buttons, who 
always thrust himself into the tigh^ coat to open the door, came into 
the study and said, “ Two gentlemen want to see Master Osborne.” 
The Professor liad had a trifling altercation in the morning with that 
young gentleman, owing to a difference about the introduction of 
crackers in school-time ; hut his fatfeVesiimed its habitual expression 
of bland courtesy, as he ^id, “ Master Osborne, I give you full per- 
mission to gp and see your carriage friends — to wh6m I beg you to 
convey the respectful compliments of myself and Mrs. Veal.” 

Georgy went into the reception-room, and saw# two strangers, whom 
he looked at ^yitii hi# head up, in his usual haughty manner. One was 
fat, witli mnstachios, alWPHrobther was lean and long, in a blue frock- 
coat, with a brown face, and a grizzled head. • 

“ My God, how like he is ! ” said tlie long gentleman, with a start. 

Can you guess who we arc, George 1 ” ^ 

The boy’s face Hushed up, as it did usually when he was moved, and 
his eyes brightened. “ I don’t know the other,” he said, “ but I should 
think you must bo Major Dobbin.” 

Indeed it was our old friend. His voi<iD trembled with pleasure as 
he greeted the boy, and taking both the other’s hands in his own, drew 
the lad to him. 

“ Your mother has talked to you about me — ^lias she 1 ” he said. 

“ That she has,” Georgy answered, “ hundreds and hundre<.la of 
times.” 


CHAPTER LVII. 

EOTIIEN. 

It was one of the many causes for personal pride witli which old 
Osborne chose to recreate himself, that Sedlcy, hi.s ancienl; rival, enemy, 
and benefactor, was in his last days so utterly defeated and huinifiated, 
as to be forced to accept pecuniary obligations at tlie hands of the man 
who had most injured and insulted him. The successful man of the. 
world cursed the old pauper, and relieved him from time to time. A& 
he furnislied George with money for lii.s mother, lie gave tlie boy to 
understand by hints, delivered in his brutal, coarse way, that George’s 
maternal grandfather was but a wretched old bankrupt and dependant, , 
and that John Scdloy might thank the man to whom he already owed. 
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ever so much money, for the ijcd which his generosity now chose to 
administer. George carried the pompous supplies to his mother and 
the shattered old widower whom it was now the main business of her 
life to tend and comfort. The little fellow patronised the feeble and 
disappoioted old man. 

It may have shown a want of proper pride ” in Amelia that she 
chose to accept thefee money benefits at the hands of J-er father’s enemy. 
But proper pride and this poor lady had never had much 
together. A disposition naturally^imple and demanding protection ; a 
\ ' long course of poverty and humility, of daily privations, and hard words, 
/ of kind offices and no returns, had been her lot ever since womaidiood 
almost, or since her luckless marriage with George Osborne. You who 
see your betters, bearing up itndcr this shame every day, meekly 
suffering under the slights of fortune, gentle and uupitied, poor, and 
rather despised Ibr their poverty, do you ever step down from your 
prosperity and wash the feet of these poor wearied beggars ? The very 
thought of them is pdious and low. There must be classes — there 
must be rich and poor,” Dives says, smacking his claret — (it is well 
if he even sends the broken meat out to Lazarus sitting under the 
window.) Very true; •but think how mysterious and often unac- 
countable it is — that lottery of life which gives to this man the purple 
and^fine linen, and sends to the other rags for garments and dogs for 
comforters. 

So I must own, that without much repining, on the contrary witli 
something akin to gratitude, Amelia took the crumbs that her father-in- 
law let drop now and then au|l with them fed her owm parent. Directly 
she understood it to be her duty, it was this young w^omari’s nature 
(ladies, she is but thirty sttll, and we choose to call her a young womiin 

( oven at that age) — it was, I say, her nature to sacrifice herself and to 
fling all that she had at the feet of the beloved object. During what 
long tliiinklcss nights liad she worked out her fingers for little Georgy 
whilst at home Avith her ; what buffets, scorns, privations, poverties 
: had she endured for fjither and mother ! And in the midst of all these 
solitary resignations and unseen sacrifices, she did not respect herself 
any more than the world respected her ; but I believe thought in her 
' heart that she was a poor-spirited, desiiicable little creature, wliose 
’ luck in life was only too good for her merits. 0 you poor Avomen ! O 
you poor secret martyrs and victims, whose life is a torture, aa^io are 
stretched on racks in your bedrooms, and who lay your heads down on 
the block daily at the draAviiig-room table ; every man Avho watcliea 
your pains, ^or peers into those dark places where the torture is 
■dulministered to you, must pity you — and — and thank God that he Iras 
A beard. I recollect seeing, years ago, at the prison for idiots and 
madmen at Bicfitre, near Paris, a poor wretch bent doAvn under the 
bondage of his imprisonment and his personal infirmity, to whom one 
of our party gave a halfpcnnyAvorth of snuff in a cornet or “ screw” of 
paper. The kindness was too much for the poor epileptic creatuni 
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He cried in an anguish of delight and gratitude ; if anybody gave you 
and me a thousand a-year, or saved our lives, we could not be soj 
alfected. And so, if you properly tyra^nrfise over a woman, you will 
find a halfp’orth of kindness act upon her, and bring tears into her 
eyes, as though you w'ere an angel benefiting her. # 

Some such boons as these were the best which Fortune allotted to 
poor little Amelij^ Her life, bcgim not wnprosperously, had come 
dowi^o^^s — to a mean prison and a long, ignoble bondage. Little 
George irlsited her captivity sometimes, and consoled it with feeble 
gleams of encouragement. Russell square was the boundary of her 
])rison : she might walk thither occasionally, but was alwjtys back to 
sleep in her cell at night ; to perform cheerless duties ; to watch by' ' 
thankles^ick-beds ; to suffer the haiyiasment and^ranny of qucruloiis 
disappointed old age. H<iw many thousands of people are there, 
women for the most part, who are doomed to endure this long slavery ? 
— who are hospital nurses without wages, — sisters of Charity, if you 
like, without the romance and the sentiment of ^crifice, — who strive, 
fast, watch, and suffer, unpitied ; and fade away ignobly and unknown. 
The liidden allid awTul Wisdom which apportions the destinies of 
mankind is pleased so to liumiliate and cast down the tender, good, 
and wise ; and to set up the selfish, the foolish, or the wicked. Oh, bq 
humble, my brother, in your prosperity ! Be gentle with those ^ho 
are less lucky, if not more deserving. Think, what right have you to 
be scornful, whose virtue is a deficiency of temptation, whose success 
may be a chance, whose rank may be an ancestor’s accident, whose 
prosperity is very likely a satire. ^ 

They buried Amelia’s mother at the church-yard at Brompton ; upon 
just such a rainy, dark day, as Amelia recollected when first she had 
been there to marry George. Her little boy sate by her side in 
pompous new sables. She remembered the old pew-woman .and clerk. 
Her thoughts were away in other times as the parson read. But that 
she held George’s hand in her own, perhaps she would have liked to 
change places with . . . Then, as usual, she felt ashamed of her selfish 
tliouglits, and prayed inwardly to be strengthened to do her duty. 

So she determined with all her might and strength to try and make 
her old father happy. She slaved, toiled, patched and mended, sang 
and played backgammon, read out the newspaper, cooked dishes for 
old Sedley, walked him out sedulously into Kensington Gardens or 
the Brompton Lanes, listened to his stories with untiring smiles and 
affectionate hypocrisy, or sate musing by his side and comiminiiig with 
her. own thoughts and reminiscences, as the old man, feeble ainW 
querulous, sunned himself on the garden benches and prattled about 
his wrongs or his sorrows. What sad, unsatisfactory thoughts those of 
the widow were I The children running up and down the slopes and 
broad paths in the gardens, reminded her of George who was taken 
fix)ni her : the fiist George was taken from her ; her selfish, guilty love^ 



in^both instances, had been reljfiked and bitterly chastised. She strove 
to think it was right that she should be so punished. She was such a 
znisorable wicked sinner. Siie was qu ite alo ne in the world. 

I know that the account of this kind of solitary imprisonment is 
insuflfeiAbly tedious, unless there is some cheerful or humorous incident 
to enliven it, — a tender gaoler, for instance, or a waggish commandant 
of the fortress, oi- a mou^ to come out and play ajout Latude’s beard 
and whiskers, or a subterranean passage under the cas^e, dug hy 
Trenck with his nails and a toothpick: the historian ha3*uo» 
enlivening incident to relate in^the narrative of Amelia’s captivity. 
Fancy her, ‘if you please, during this period, very sad, but always ready 
to smile when spoken to ; in a very mean, poor, not to say vulgar 
position of life;,^ singing songs, making puddings, playing cards, mending 
stockings, for her old fither’s benefit. So,«never mind, whether she be 
a heroine or no j- or you an(^ I, however old, scolding, and bankrupt ; — 
may we have in our last days a kind soft shoulder on wh-’ih to lean, and 
a gentle hand to soothe our gouty old pillows. 

Old Sedley grew very fond of his daughter after his wife’s death ; and 
Amelia had her consolation in doing her duty bj/* the old man. 

But we are not going to leave these two people long in such a Icrvv 
and ungenteel station of life. Bett er day s, as far as worldly prosperity 
w'ent, were instore for both. Perhaps the ingenious reader has ('jnessed 
wfio was the stout gentleman who called upon Georgy at his school in 
company with our old friend Major Dobbin. Iv was another old 
acquaintance returned to England, and at a time when his presence 
was likely to be of great comfort to his relatives there. 

Major Dobbin having easily succeeded in getting leave from his 
good-natured cominandalit to proceed to Madras, and thence probably 
to Europe, on urgent private affairs, never ceased travelling night and 
day until he reached his journey’s end, and had directed his march with 
such celerity, that he arrived at Madras in a high fever. His servants 
who accompanied him, brought him to the house of the frieml, with 
whom he had resolved to stay until his departure for Europe, in a state 
of delirium ; and it was thought for many, many days that he would never 
travel farther than the burying-ground of the church of St. George’s, 
where the troops should fire a salvo over his grave, and where many a 
gallint officer lies far away from his home. 

Here as the poor fellow lay tossing in his fever, the people who 
watched him might have heard him raving about Amelia. The idea 
that he should never see her again depressed him in his lucid hours. 
He thought his last day was come ; and he made his solemn pre- 
r.parations for departure : setting his affairs in this world in order, and 
leaving the little projyrty of which he was possessed to those whom hfc 
m^t desired to benefit. The friend in whose house he was located 
witnessed his testament. He desired to be buried with a little brown 
hair-chain which he wore round his neck, and which, if the truth must 
bo'known, he had got from Amelia’s maid at Brussels, when the young 
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which prostrated her aftSr 
the death' of George Osborne on the platef^u of Mount St. John. 

He recovered, rallied, relapsed again, having undergone such a 
process of blood-letting and calomel as showed the strength of his 
original constitution. He was almost a skeleton when they put*liim on 
board the Itamchunder, East Indianntn, Captain Bragg, from Calcutta 
touching at MadraJ; and so weak and prostrate, that his friend who 
through his illness, prophesied that the honest Major 
would never survive the voyage, and ihat he would pass some morning, 
sliroiidcd in flag and hammock, over the ship’s side, and carrying down 
to tlio sea with him, the relic that he wore at liis heart. But whether 
it was the sea air, or the hope which sprang up in him afresh, from the 
day lliat the ship spread her canvass ;fnd stood out of tliG* roads towards 
home^ our friend began to *aniend, and he was quite well (tliough as 
gaunt as a g^yhound) before they reach dll the Cape. “ Kirk will be 
disappointed of his mjijority this time,” he said with a smile : “he will 
expect to lind himself gazetted by the time the roghnent reaches home.” 
For it must be.premified that while the Major was lying ill at Madras, 
having made such a prodigious haste to go thither, the gallant — ^th 
which had passed many years abroad, which after its return from the 
West Indies had been baulked of its stay at homo by the Waterloo 
campaign, and had been ordered from Flanders to India, had received 
orders home ; and the Major might have accompanied his comrades, 
liad he chosen to wait for their arrival at Madras. 

Perhaps he was not inclined to put himself in his exhausted state 
again under the guardianshq) of Glorvina. “ I think Miss O’Dowd 
would have done for me,” he said, laughingly, to a fellow-passenger, 
if wo had had her on board, and when she had sunk me, she would 
have fallen upon you, depend upon it, and carried you in as a prize to 
Southampton, Jos, ray boy.” 

For indeed it was no otiier than our stout friend who was also a 
passenger oii board the Ilamchuudcr. He had pixssed ton years in 
Bengal. — Constant dinners, tifiins, pale ale, and claret, the prodigious 
labours of cutcherry, and the refreshment of brandy-j^awnee which he 
was forced to take there, had their eCect iipou Waterloo Sedley. A 
voyage to Europe was pronouuced iieccssar}* for liinr^^^id having 
served his full time in India, and had fine appointments which had 
enabled him to lay by a considerable sum of money, he was free to come 
home and stay with a good pension, or to return and resume that rank 
in his service to which his seniority and his vast talents entitled him. 

He was rather thinner than when we last saw him, but had gained 
in majesty and solemnity of demeanour. He had resumed the** 
raoustachios to which his services at Waterloo entitled him, and 
swaggered about on deck in a magnificent velvet cap v/ith a gold banf; 
and a profuse ornamentation of pins and jewellery about his person; 
He took breakfast in his cabin, and dressed as solemnly to appear <m 
the quarter-dock, as if he was going to turn out for Bond Street, or iho 
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Coui*se at Calcutta. He brou^^lit a native servant with him, who wag 
his valet and pipe-bearer ; and who wore the Sedley crest in silver on 
his turban. That oriental menial had a wretched life under the 
tyranny of Jos Sedley. Jos was as vain of his person as a woman, and 
took a^long a time at his toilette as any fading beauty. Tlie youngsters 
among the the passengers, Young Chaffers of the 160th, and poor little 
Hicketts, coming home after his third fever, used to -draw out Sedley at 
the cuddy-table, and make him tell prodigious stories about 
his exploite against tigers and (.Hapoleon. He was great when he 
visited the Emperor’s tomb at Longwood, when to these gentlemen and 
' the young officers of the ship. Major Dobbin not being by, he described 

( tlie whole battle of Waterloo, and all but announced that Napoleon 
never would liave gone to St. Helena at all but for him, J os. Sedley. 

After leaving St. Helena he became veTry generous, disposing of a 
great quantity of ship’s stores, claret, preserved meats, and great casks 
packed with soda-water, brought out for his private delectation. There 
were no ladies on board : the Major gave the pas of precedency to the 
civilian, so that he was the first dignitary at t/fble ; and treated by 
Captain Bragg, and the officers of the Ramchunder, with the respect 
which his rank warranted. He disappeared rather in a panic during a 
two-days’ gale, in which he had the port-holes of his cabin battened 
down ; and remained in his cot reading the Washerwoman of Finchley 
Common, left on board the Bamchunder by the Right Honourable the 
Lady Emily Hornblower, wife of the Rev. Silas Homblower, then on 
their passage out to the Cape, where the reverend gentleman was a 
jnissiouary ; but, for common reading, he had brought a stock of novels 
and plays which he lent^to the rest of the ship, and rendered himself 
agreeable to all by his kindness and condescension. 

Many and many a night as the ship was cutting through the roaring 
dark sea, the moon and stars shining over head, and the bell singing out 
the watch, Mr. Sedley and the Major would sit on the quarter-deck of 
the vessel talking about home, as the Major smbked his cheroot, and 
the civilian puffed at the hookah which his servant prepared for him. 

In these conversations it was wonderful with what perseverance and 
ingenuity Major Dobbin would manage to bring the talk round to the 
subject of Amelia and her little boy. Jos, a little testy about his 
father’s misfortunes and unceremonious applications'^ to him, was 
soothed down by the Major, who pointed out the elder’s ill fortunes and 
/ old age. .He would not perhaps like to live with the old couple : whose 
ways and ^ hours might not agree with those of a younger man, 
accustomed ' to different society, (Jos bowed at this compliment) : but, 
nhe li^jor pointed out, how advantageous it would be for Jos Sedley to 
haye a Ijious^ own in London, and not a mere bachelor’s establish- 
, ^^njt as befbre : how his sister Amelia would be the very person to 
. preside over it ; how elegant, how gentle she was, and of what refined 
good manners. He recounted stories of the success whioli Mi’s. George 
Osborne had had in former days at Brussels, and in liondon, where she 
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was much admired by people of very grekt fashion : and he then Unfed 
how becoming it would be for Jos to send.Georgy to a good school and 
make a man of him ; for his mother and her parents would be sure to 
spoil him. In a word this artful Major made the civilian promise 
to take charge of Amelia and her unprotected child. He aid not' ^ 
know as yet what events had happened in the little ^dley family : and 
how (^th had rem^oved the mother, and riefies had carried off George 
Irofn But the fact is, that every day and always, this love- 

smitten and middle-aged gentleman ^as thinking about Mrs. Osborne, 
and his whole heart was bent upon doing her good. He coaxed, 
wheedled, cajoled, and complimented Jos Sedley with a perseverance 
and cordiality of which he was not awarp himself, very likely : but some 
men who have unmarried ^sisters or* daughters even, may remember 
how uncommonly agreeable gentlemen are to the male relations when 
they are courting the females ; and perhaps this rogue of a Dobbin was ^ 
urged by a similar hypocrisy. 

The truth is, when Major Dobbin cjime on boafd the Eamchunder, 
very sick, and ^or the^three days she lay in the Madras Roads, he^ did 
not begin to rally, nor did even the appearance and recognition of his 
old' acquaintance, Mr. Sedley, on board much cheer him, until after a 
conversation which they had one day, as the Major was laid languidly 
on the deck. He said then he thought he was doomed ; he had leSb a 
little something to his godson in his will ; and he trusted Mrs. Osborne 
would remember him, kindly, and be happy in the- marriage she was 
about to make. “ Married ? not the least,” Jos answered ; “ he had 
heard from her : she made no mention of the marriage, and by the way, 
it was curious, she wrote to say that Major Dobbin was going to be 
married, and hoped that lie would be happy,” What were the dates of 
Sedley’s letters from Europe ? The civilian fetched them. They were 
two months later than the Major’s ; and the ship’s surgeon congratulated 
himself upon the treatment adopted by him towards his new patient, 
who had been consigned to ship-board by the Madras practitioner with 
very small hopes indeed ; for, from that day, the very day that he 
changed the draught. Major Dobbin began to mend. And thus it was 
that deserving officer, Captain Kirk, was disappointed of his majority. 

After they passed St. Helena, Major Dobbin’s gaiety and strength 
was such as to astonish all his fellow-passengers. He larked with the 
midshipmen, played siiiglc-stick with the mates, ran up the shrouds like 
a boy, sang a comic song one night to the amusement of the whole 
party assembled over their grog after supper, and renderec!* himself so 
gay, lively, and amiable, that even Captain Bragg, who thought there 
was nothing in his passenger, and considered ho was a pooi’-spirited*" 
feller at first, w^ constrained to own that the Major was a reserved 
but well-informed and meritorious officer. “He ain’t got distangy 
inannei’s, dammy,” Bragg observed to his first mate ; “ he wouldn’t do 
at Government House, Roper, where his Lordship and Lady William 
was as kind to me, and shook hands with me before the whole company 
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and asking me at dinner to tal^ beer with him, before the Commander- 
in-Chief himself ; he ain’t got manners, but there’s something about 
him — And thus Captain Bragg showed that he possessed discrimi- 
nation g,3 a man, as well as ability as a commander. 

But a calm taking place when the Kamclumder was within ten days' 
sail of England, .Bobbin became so impatient and^ ill-humoured as to 
surprise those comrades who had before admired his vivacitvand gppd 
temper. He did not recover until the breeze sprang up againTWd' 
was in a highly excited state wflen the pilot came on board. Good 
God, how his heart beat as the two friendly spires of Southampton 
came in sight ! 


CIMPTEE LVIII. 

OUR FRIEND THE MAJOR. 

Our Major had rendered himself so popular* on board the Bam- 
chunder, that when he and Mr. Sedley descended into the welcome 
shore-boat which was to take them from the ship, the whole crew, men 
and officers, the great Captain Bragg himself leading off, gave three 
cheers for Major Dobbin, who blushed very much, and ducked his head 
in token of thanks. Jos who very likely thought the cheers were for 
himself, took off his gold-laced cap and waved it majestically to his 
friends, .and they were pulled to shore and landed with great dignity at 
the pier, whence they proceeded to the Eoyal George Hotel. 

Although the sight of Eiat magnificent round of beef, and the silver 
tankard suggestive of real British home-brewed ale and porter, whicli 
perennially greet the eyes of the traveller retiiming from foreign parts 
who enters the coffee-room of the George, are so invigorating and 
delightful, that a man entering such a comfortable snug homely English 
inn, might well like to stop some days there, yet Dobbin begaii to talk 
about a post-chaise instantly, and was no sooner at Southampton tlian 
he wished to be on the road to London. Jos, however, would not hear 
of moving that evening. Why was he to pass the night in a poat- 
-chaise, instead of a great large undulating downy feather bed which 
was there ready to replace the horrid little narrow crib in which 
the portly Bengal gentleman had been confined during the voyage ? 
He could not think of moving till his baggage was cleared, or of 
travelling tLntil he could do so with his chillum. So the Major was 
^forced to wait over that night, and dispatched a letter to his family 
announcing his arrival ; entreating from Jos a promise to write to his 
own friends. Jos promised, but didn’t keep his promise. The Captain, 
the surgeon, and oho or two passengers came and dined with our two 
gentlemen at the inn; Jos exerting himself in a sumptuous way in 
orflering the dinner : and promising to go to town the next day with 
the Major. The landlord said it did his eyes good to see ISIi*. Sedley 
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take off liis first pint of porter. If I h;|i time and dared to enter 
digressions, I would write a chapter abouj; that first pint of porter drunk 
•ipon English ground. Ah, how good it is ! It is worth while to leave 
home for a year, just to enjoy that one draught. 

Major Dobbin made his appearance the next morning ve^ neatly 
shaved and dressed, according to his wont. Indeed it was so early in 
the morning, that* nobody was up in the blouse except that wonderful 
*'iyobts%i^u inn who never seems to want sleep ; and the Major could 
liear the snores of the various inmaUs of the house roaring through the*- 
corridors as he creaked about in those dim passages.. Thpiw the sleep- 
less Boots went shirking round from door to door, gathering up at each 
tlie Bluchers, Wellingtons, Oxonians, which stood outsidg. Then Jos’s 
native servant arose and began to *get ready his master’s ponderous 
dressing apparatus, and prepare his hookah : then the maid servants 
got up, and meeting the dark man in the ifhssages, shrieked, and mistook 
him for the devil. He and Dobbin stumbled over their pails in the 
passages as they were scouring the decks of the Royal George. When 
the first unslwrn waiter appeared and unbarred the door of the inn, the 
Major thought that the time for departure was arrived, and ordered a 
post-chaisc to be fetched instantly, that they might set off. 

He then directed his steps to IVIr. Sedley’s room, and opened the 
curtains of the great large family bed wherein Mr. Jos was snaring 
“ Come, up ! Sedley,” the Major said, it’s time to be off ; the chaise 
will be at the door in half an hour.” 

Jos growled from under the couiiterpanfi to know what the time was ; 
but when he at last extorted from the blfisliing Major (who never told 
fijjp* however much they might be to his advantage) what was the real 
hour of the morning, he broke out into a volley of bad language, which 
we will not repeat here, but by which he gave Dobbin to understand 
that lie W'ould jeopardy his soul if he got up at that moment, that 
the Major might go and be hanged, that he would not travel witli 
Dobbin, and that it was most unkind and ungciitlemanliko to disturb 
a man out of his sleep in that way ; on which the discomfited Major 
was obliged to retreat, leaving Jos to resume his interrupted slumbers. 

The chaise came up presently, and the Major would wait no longer. 

If he had been an English nobleman travelling on a pleasure tour, or 
a newspaper courier bearing despatches (government messages are 
generally carried much more quietly), he could not have travelled more 
(piickly. The post-boys wondered at the fees he flung amongst them.' 
How happy and green the country looked as the chaise whirled rapidly 
from mile-stone to mile-stone, through neat country towns wliere land- 
lords cajne out to welcome him with smiles and bows ; by pretty roatt- 
side inns, where the signs hung on the elms, and horses and waggoners 
were drinking under the chequered shadow of the trees ; by old halls 
and parks ; rustic hamlets clustered round ancient grey churches — and 
througli the charming friendly English landscape. Is there any in the 
world like it ? To a traveller returning home it looks so kind — it seema 
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t<rSFiake hands with 3 "ou as you(pass through it. ‘Well, Major Dobbin 
passed over all this through fr^m Southampton to London, and without 
noting much beyond the mile-stones along the road. You see he was 
so eager to see his parents at Camberwell. 

He grhdged the time lost between Piccadil'y and his old haunt at 
the Slaughters’, whither he drove faithfully. Long years had passed 
^nce he saw it last, since he and George, as young *men, had enjoyed 
many a feast, and held many a revel there. He had now paIllPJi#iilfph^ 
"the stage of old-fellowdiood. Hio hair was grizzled, and many a 
passion ana /eeling of his youth had grown grey in that interval. 

. There, however, stood the old waiter at the door in the same greasy 
black suit, with the same double chin and flaccid face, with the same 
huge bunch of ^eals at his fob, rdittling his money in his pockets as 
before, and receiving the Major as if he had gone away only a week 
ago. “ Put the Major’s thingS in twenty-three, that’s his ,’'Oom,” John 
said, exhibiting not the least surprise. ‘‘ Roast fowl for your dinner, I 
" suppose. You ain’t got married ? They said you was married — tiie 
Scotch surgeon of yours was here. No, it was Captain Humby of the 
thirty-third, as was quartered with the — th in Injee, Like any warm 
water 1 What do you come in a chay for — ain’t the coach good 
enough 1 ” And with this, the faithful waiter, who knew and remem- 
bered. every officer who used the house, and with whom ten years were 
but as yesterday, led the way up to Dobbin’s old room, where fttood the 
great moreen bed, and the shabby cai pet, a thought more dingy, and 
all the old black furniture covered with faded chintz, just as the Major 
recollected them in his youth.*- 

He remembered George pacing up and down the room, and biting his 
nails, and swearing that the Governor must come round, and that if he 
didn’t, he didn’t care a straw, on the day before he was married. He 
could fancy him walking in, banging the door of Dobbin’s room, and 
his own hard by — 

“You ain’t got young,” John said, calmly surveying his friend of 
former days. 

Dobbin laughed. “ Ten years and a fever don’t make a man young, 
^John,” he said. “It is you that are always young: — No, you arc 
always old.” 

^‘What became of Captain Osborne’s widow ? ” John said. “Fine 
^ young fellow that. Lord, liow he used to spend his moue 3 \ He never 
came back after that day he was married from here. He owes me 
three pound yji this minute. Look here, I have it in my book. ‘ April 
10, 1815, Captain Osborne : 3^.’ I wonder whether his father would 
pHy me,” and so saying, John of the Slaughters’ pulled out the very 
morocco pocket-book in which he had noted his loan to the Captain, 
upon a greasy faded page still extant, with many other scrawled 
memoranda regarding the bygone frequenters of the house. 

Having inducted his customer into the room, John retired with 
perfect calmness ; and IMajor Dobbin^ not without a blush and a grin 
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at bis own absurdity, chose out of hisikit the very smartest and most 
becoming civil costume he possessed, and laughed at his own tanned 
face and grey hair, as he surveyed them in the dreary little toilet-glasa 
on the dressing-table. ^ 

“ I’m glad old John didn’t forget me,” he thought. “ She’ll know 
me, too, I hope.” And he sallied out of th^ iim, bending his steps once 
more in the direction of Brornpton. 

' Evtny*miiiute incident of his last meeting with Amelia was presen^ 
to the constant man’s mind as he walked towards her house. The arch 
and the Achilles statue were up since he had last been in Piccadilly ; a 
hundred changes had occurred which his eye and mind vaguely noted, 
lie began to tremble as he walked u|) the lane fronj Brornpton, that 
well-remembered lane leaching to the street where she lived. Was she 
going to be married or not ? If he were to meet her with the little 
boy — Good God, what should he do ? Ho saw a woman coming to him 
with a child of five years old — was that she ? He began to shake at 
the mere possibility. When he came up to the row of houses, at last 
where she Tured, ai*d to the gate, he caught hold of it and paused, 
lie might have heard the Ujuin|)ing of his own heart. “ May God Al- 
mighty bless her, whatever hasTiappened,” he thought to himself. “Psha I 
she may be gone from here,” lie said, and went in through the gate. 

The window of the parlour which she used to occupy was openfand 
there were no inmates in the room. The Major thought he recognised 
the piano, tliongh, with the picture over it, as it used to be in former 
days, and his perturbations were renewed. Mr. Clapp’s brass plate 
was still on the door, at the knocker of* which Dobbin performed a 
suininons. • 

A buxom-looking lass of sixteen, with bright eyes and purple cheeks, 
came to answer the knock, and looked hard at the Major as he leant 
back against the little porch. 

He was as pale as a gliost, and could hardly falter out the words— 
“ Does Mrs. Osborne live here 1 ” 

She looked him hard in the face for a moment — ^aud then turning 
white too — said, Lord bless me — it’s Major Dobbin.” She held out 
both her hands shaking — “Don’t you remember me?” she said, “I 
used to call you Major Sugarplums.” On which, and I believe it wris 
for the first time that he ever so conducted himself in his life, the 
Major took the girl in his arms and kissed her. She began to laugh 
and cry hysterically, and calling out “ Ma, Pa 1 ” with all her voice, 
brought up those worthy people, wdio had already been tmrveying the 
Major from the casement of the ornamental kitchen, and were astonished 
to find their daughter in the little passage in the embrace of a great tall 
man in a blue frock coat and white duck trowsers. 

“ I’m an old friend,” he said — ^not without blushing though. “Don’t 
you remember me, Mrs. Clapp, and those good cakes you used to make 
for tea ? — Dou’t you recollect me, Clapp ? I’m George’s godfather, and 
just come back from India ! ” A great shaking of hands ensued — ^Mrs. 
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was greatly alfected andfdelighted ; slie called upon heaven ta 
interpose a vast many times that passage. 

The landlord and landlady of the house led the worthy Major into 
the Sedleys’ room (whereof he remembered every single article of 
fumitur^ from the old brass ornamented piano, once a natty little 
instrument, Stothavl makei^ to the screens and the alabaster miniature- 
tombstone, in the midst of which ticked Mr. Sedley*! gold watch), and 
there as he sat down in the lodger’s vacant aim-chair, the fjJSftSr, thb"'' 
"Thother, and the daughter, with a thousand ejaculatory breaks in the 
narrative, informed Major Dobbin of what we know already, but of 
particulars in Amelia’s history of which he was not aware — namely, of 
Mrs. Sedley’s. death, of George’s^ reconcilement with his grandfathci 
Osborne, of the’ way in which the widow took on at leaving him, and 
of other pai’ticulaijs. of her life. Twice or thrice he was going to ask 
about the mamage--question,*but his heart failed him. cHe did not 
rare to lay it bare to these people. Finally, he was informed that 
Mrs. 0. was gone to whlk with her Pa in Kensington Gardens, whither 
she always went with the old gentleman (who was vary weak and 
peevish now, and led her a sad life, though she behaved to him like an 
angel, to bo sure,) of a fine afternoon after dinner. 

“I’m very much pressed for time,” the Major said, “and havo 
busiix'ess to-night of importance. I should like to see Mrs. Osborne 
tho’. Suppose Miss Polly would come with me and show me the 
way.” 

Miss Polly was charmed and astonished at this proposal. “She 
knew the way. She would show Major Dobbin. She had often been 
with Mr. Sedloy when Mrs. O. was gone — was gone Russell Square 
way ; and knew the bench where he liked to sit.” She bounced away 
to her apartment, and appeared presently in her best bonnet and her 
mamma’s yellow shawl and large pebble brooch, of which she assumed 
the loan in order to make herself a worthy companion for the Major. 

Tliat officer, then in his blue frock-coat and buckskin gloves, gave 
the young lady his arm, and they walked away very gaily. He was 
glad to have a friend at hand for the scene which he dreaded somehow. 
c He asked a thousand more questions from his companion about 
A.mclia : his kind heart grieved to think that she should have had to 
part with her son. How did she bear it ] Did she see him often '? 

. Was Mr. Sedley pretty comfortable now in a worldly point of view ? 
Polly answered all these questions of Major Sugarplums to the very 
best of her pewer. 

And in the midst of their walk an incident occurred which, though 
very simple in its nature, was productive of the greatest delight U't 
Major Dobbin. A pale young man with feeble whiskei*s and a stiff 
white neckcloth came walking down the lane, en sandwich : — having a 
lady, that is, on each arm. One was a tall and commanding middle- 
aged female, with features and a complexion similar to those of the 
clergyman of the Church of England by whose side she marched, and 
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the other a stunted little woman with a dark face, ornamented by a 
fine new bonnet and white ribbons, and in a smart pelisse with a rich 
gold watch in the midst of her person. The gentleman, pinioned as he 
was by these two ladies, carried further a parasol, shawl, a»d basket, 
so that his arms were entirely engaged, and of course he was unable to 
touch his hat in §,cknowledgment of the civrtsey w?th which Miss Mary 
Clapp greeted him. 

He meekly bowed his head in r(^ly to her salutation, which the tvj^^ 
ladies returned in a patronising air, and at the same time looking 
severely at the individual in the blue coat and bamboo cane, who 
accompanied Miss Polly. 

Who’s that,” asked the Major, amused by the giu)u^, and after he 
had made way for the three to pass up the lane. Mary looked at him 
rather roguishly. « 

“ That is*our curate, the Beverend Mr. Binney, (a twitch from Major 
Dobbin), and his sister Miss B. Lord bless /is, how she did use to 
worret us at Sunday-school ; and the other lady, the little one with a 
cast in her'eye, ami the handsome watch, is Mrs. Binney — ^Miss Grits 
tliat was ; her Pa was a grocer, and kept the Little Original Gold Tea 
Pot in Kensington Gravel Pits. They were married last month, and are 
just come back from Margate. She’s five thousand pound to her fortune ; 
but her and Miss B., who made the match, have quarrelled alrea'Sy.” 

If the Major had twitched before, ho started now, and slapped the 
bamboo on the ground with an emphasis which made Miss Clapp cry, 

“ Law,” and laugh too. He stood for a ijioment silent with open mouth 
looking after the retreating young couple, while Miss Mary told their 
liistory ; but he did not hear beyond the announcement of the reverend 
gentleman’s marriage ; his head was swimming with felicity. After 
this rencontre he began to walk double quick towards the place of his 
destination ; and yet they were too soon (for he was in a great tremor 
at the idea of a meeting for which he had been longing any time these 
ten years) — through the Brompton lanes, and entering at the little old 
portal ill Kensington Garden wall. 

There they are,” said Miss Polly, and she felt him again start back 
on her arm. She was a confidante at once of the whole business 
She knew the story as well as if she had read it in one of her favourite 
novel-books — “ Fatherless Fanny,” or the “ Scottish Chiefs.” 

“Suppose you were to run on and tell her,” the Major said. Polly' 
ran forward, her yellow shawl streaming in tlxe breeze. 

Old Sedley was seated on a bench, his handkerchief ^aced over his 
knees, prattling away according to his wont, wnth some old story abwit 
old times, to wliich Amelia had listened, and awarded a patient smile , 
many a time before. She could of late think of her own aifairs, and 
smile or make other marks of recognition of her father’s stories, scarcely 
hearing a word of the old man’s tales. As Mary came bouncing along, 
and Amelia caught sight of her, she started up from lier bencli. Her 
first thought was, that something had happened to Georgy ; but the 
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^Tg^of the messenger’s eager &nd happy face dissipated that fear in 
the timorouB mother’s bosom. 

Jv^^News ! News ! ” cried the emissary of Major Dobbin. “ lie’s 
come ! He’s come ! ” 

‘Who ?8 come ? ” said Emmy, still thinking of her son. 

“ Lo6}t thj3re,” answered Miss Clapp, turning round and pointing ; in 
which "direction Amelia looking, saw Dobbin’s lean* figure and long 
shadow stalking across the grass. Amelia started in her turn,l5lushed 
*up, and, of course, began to cry. At all this simple little creature’s 
fiStes, the grondes edux were accustomed to play. 

He looked at her — oh, how fondly — as she came running towards 
him, her hands before her, ready to give them to him. She wasn’t 
changed. She was a little pale : a little stouter in figure. Her eyes 
were the same, the^ kind trustful eyes. There were scarce three lines 
of silver in her soft brown hain She gave him both her hands as she 
looked up flushing and smiling through her teai-s into his honest 
homely face. He took the two little hands between his two, and held 
them there. He was speechless for a moment. WIty did he not take 
.her in his arms, and swear that he would never leave her ? She must 
have yielded : she could not but have obeyed him. 

“ I — I’ve another arrival to announce,” he said, after a pause. 

“ Mrs. Dobbin 1 ” Amelia said, making a movement back — Why 
didn’t lie sp<iak 1 

No,”iie said, letting her hands go : “ Who has told you those lies ? 
— I mean, your brother Jos came in the same ship with me, and is 
come home to make you all ha\)py.” 

[ “ Papa, papa ! ” Emmy cried out, “ here are news ! My brother is 

jin England. He is come to take care of you. — Here is Major Dobbin.” 

‘ Mr. Sedley started up, shaking a great deal, and gathering up his 
thoughts. Then he stepped forward and made an old-fashioned bow to 
the Major, whom he called Mr. Dobbin, and hoped his worthy father, 
Sir William, was quite well. He proposed to call upon Sir William, 
who had done him the honour of a visit a short time ago. Sir William 
had not called upon the old gentleman for eight years — it was that 
visit he was thinking of returning. 

He is very much shaken,” Emmy whispered, as Dobbin went up 
and cordially shook hands with the old man. 

‘ Although he had such particular business in London that evening, 
the Major consented to forego it upon hir. Sedley ‘'s invitiition to him to 
come home ani' partake of tea. Amelia put her arm under that of her 
young friend with the yellow shawl, and headed the party on their 
return homewards, so that Mr. Sedley fell to Dobbin’s share. The old 
man walked very slowly, and told a number of ancient histories about 
himself and his poor Bessy, his former 23rosperity, and his bankruptcy. 
His thoughts, as is usual with failing old men, were quite in former 
times. The past, with the exception of the one catastrophe which he 
felt he knew little about. The Major was glad to let him talk on. 
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His eyes were fixed upon the figure iu front of him — the dear 
figure always present to his imaginatidli and in his prayers, and visi| 6 ig 
his dreams wakeful or slumbering. • 

Amelia was very happy, smiling, and active all that evening ; 
performing her duties as hostess of the little entertainmenl^with thdO 
utmost grace and propriety, as Dobbin thought. His eyes followed 
her about as they sate in the twilight. *EIow many a . time had he 
longed for that moment, and thought of her far away under hot winds 
and in weary marches, gentle and happy, kindly ministering to tli^ 
wants of old age, and decorating poverty with sweet submission — as he 
saw her now. I do not say that his taste was the highest* or that it is 
the duty of great intellects to be content with a bread-and-butter 
paradise, such as sufficed our simple. c 4 d friend ; but his desires were of 
this sort whether for good or bad ; and, with Amelia to help him, he 
was as read^ to drink as many cups of l^a as Docton J ohnsoii. 

Amelia seeing this propensity, laughingly encouraged it ; and looked 
exceedingly roguish as she administered to hi^i enp after cup. It is 
true she did not know that the Major had had no dinner, and that the 
do til Avas lafd for Aim at the Slaughtei's*, and a plate laid thereon to 
mark that the table was retained, in that very box in which the Major 
and George had sate many a time carousing, when she was a child just 
come liome from Miss Pinkerton’s school. 

Tlie first thing Mrs. Osborne showed the Major was Georgy’s Siinia- 
turo, for which she ran up stairs on her arrival at home. It was not 
hdf handsome enough of course for the boy, but wasn’t it noble of 
liim to think of bringing it to his mother ? Whilst her papa w^as 
awake she did not talk much about Georgy. To hear about Mr. Osborne 
and Hussell Square was not agreeable to tfie old man, who very likely 
was unconscious that he had been living for some months past mainly 
on the bounty of his richer rival ; and lost his temper if allusion was 
made to the other. 

Dobbin told him all, and a little more perhaps than all, that had 
happened on board the llamchunder ; and exaggerated Jos’s benevolent 
dispositions towards his father, and resolution to make liim comfortable 
in his old days. The truth is that during tlie voyage the Major had 
impressed this duty most strongly upon his fellow-passenger an(> 
extorted promises from him that he would take charge of his sister 
and her child. He soothed Jos’s irritation with regard to the bills 
which the old gentleman had drawn upon him, gave a laughing 
account of his own sufferings on the same score, and of the famous 
consignment of wine with which the old man had favoured him : and 
brought Mr. Jos, who was by no means an ill-natured iierson when \j^ll 
pleased and moderately flattered, to a very good state of feeling 
regarding his relatives in Europe. 

And in fine I am ashamed to say that the Major stretched the truth 
80 far as to tell old Mi*. Sedley that it was mainly a desire to see his 
parent which brought J os once more to Europe. 
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■■ Aft his accustomed hour Mr.^Sedley began to dose in his chair, and 
then it iwas Amelia’s opportuiui^»^ to commence her convei’sation, which 
she did with great eagerness ; — it related exclusively to Georgy. She 
did not talk at all about her own sufferings at breaking from him, for 
indeed tjjis worthy woman, thougli she was half-killed by the separa- 
tion from the cliild, yet thouglit it was very wicked in lier to repine at 
losing him ; but everything concerning him, his virtues, talents, and 
prospects, she poured out. She described his angelic beauty ; narrated , 
a hundred instances of his generosity and greatness of mind whilst 
"living with her : how a Eoyal Ductess had stopped and admired him 
in Kensington Gardens ; how splendidly he was cared for now, and 
how he had a groom and a pony ; what quickness and cleverness he 
had, and what ,a prodigiously well-read and delightful person the 
Eeverend Lawrence Veal was, George's master, “lie knows every- 
thing^'^ Amelia said. “ He has the most delightful parties. Yon who 
are so learned yourself, and have read so much, and are so clever and 
accomplished — don’t shake your head and say no — lie always used tp 
say you were — you will be charmed with Mr. Veal’s parties. The last 
Tuesday in every month. He says there is no place in tlie bar or the 
senate that Georgy may not aspire to. Look here,” and she went to 
the piano-drawer and drew out a theme of Georgy’s composition. This 
great effort of genuis, which is still in the possession of George’s 
mother, is as follows : 

On Selfishness, — Of fill the vices which degrade the human character, 
Sclfisliness is the most odious and contemptible. An undue love of Self 
leads to the most monstrous crimes ; and occasions the greatest mis 
fortunes both in States and Familus. As a selfish man will impoverish 
his family and often bring them to ruin : so a selfish king brings ruin 
on his people and often plunges them into war. 

Example ; The selfishness of Achilles, as remarked by the poet 
Homer, occasioned a thousand woes to the Greeks — ’Axaiois 
idijKe — (Horn. II. A, 2). The selfishness of xlio late Napoleon Bona- 
parte occasioned innumerable wars in Europe, and caused him to 
uerish, himself, in a miserable island — that of Saint Helena in the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

. We see by these examples that we are not to consult our own interest 
and ambition, but that we ai'o to consider the interests of others as 
well as our own. 

George S. Osborne. 

Athene House, 24 April 1827. 

“Thiuk of him writing such a hand, and quoting Greek too, at his 
ag'e,” the delighted mother said. “ O William,” she added, holding out 
her hand to the Major — “ what a treasure Heaven has given me in 
that boy ! He is the comfort of my life — and he is the image of — of 
him that’s gone ! ” 

“ Ought I to be angry with her for being faitliful to him 1 ” William. 
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thought. “ Ought I to be Jealous of my friend in the grave, or hurt 
that such a heai*t as Amelia’s can love Jnly once and for ever ? €h,* 
George, George, how little you knew tjjie prize you had, though.” 
This sentiment passed rapidly through William’s mind, as he was 
holding Amelia’s hand, whilst the handkerchief was veiling her eyes. 

‘^Dear friend,” she said, pressing the hand which held hersf “How 
good, how kind you^ always have been to me ! See Papa is stirring. 
You will go and see Georgy to-morrow, wou‘1; you ? ” 

“Not to- morrow,” said poor old Dobbin. “I have business.” He 
(lid not like to own that ho had not as yet been to his parents’ and his 
dear sister Anne — a remissness for which I am sure every well-regu- 
lated person will blame the Major. And presently he took his leave, 
leaving his address behind him for Jps, against the latter’s arrival. 
And so the first day was over, and htf had seen lier. • 

When he got back to the Slaughters’, the roast fowl was of course 
cold, in which condition he ate it for sup[Jl‘r. And knowing what early 
hours his family kept, and that it would be needless to disturb their 
slumbers at so late an hour, it is on record, that Major Dobbin treated 
himself to half-pricc^at the Haymarket Theatre that evening, where 
let us hope he enjoyed himself. 


CHAPTER LIX. 

THE OLD PIANO. 

• 

The Major’s visit left old JohnSedley in a ^eat state of agitation and 
excitement. His daughter could not induce him to settle down to hh 
customary occupations or amusements that night. He passed the 
evening fumbling amongst his boxes and desks, untying his papers with 
trembling hands, and sorting and ari'anging them against Jos’s arrival. 
He had tliem in the greatest order — his tapes and his files, his receipts, 
and his letters with lawyers and correspondents ; the documents relative 
to the Wine Project (which failed from a most unaccountable accident, 
after commencing with the most splendid prospects,) the Coal Project 
(which only a want of capital prevented drom becoming the most sue-* 
cessful scheme ever put before the public), the Patent Saw-mills and 
Sawdust Consolidation Project, &c. &c. — All night, until a very late 
hour, he passed in the preparation of these documents, trembling about 
from one room* to another, witli a quivering candle and shaky hnnds.— 
Here’s the wine papers, here’s the sawdust, here’s the co/tls ; here’s my 
letters to Calcutta and Madras, and replies from Major Dobbin, 
and Mr. Joseph Sedley to the same. “ He shall find no irrcgulariTy 
about me, Emmy,” the old gentleman said. 

Emmy smiled. “ I don’t think Jos will care about seeing those 
papers, papa,” she said. 
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** You don’t know anything about business, my dear,” answered the 
•WFe, shaking his head with anjmportant air. And it must be confessed 
that on this point Emmy was very ignorant, and that is a pity, some 
people are so knowing. All these twopenny documents arranged on a 
side table, old Sedley covered them carefully over with a clean ban- 
danna handkerchief, (one out of Major Dobbin’s lot,) and enjoined the 
maid and landlady of the house, in the most solemn^ way, not to disturb 
those papei-s, which were arranged for the arrival of Mr. Joseph Sedley, 
the next morning, “Mr. Joseph Sedley of the Honourable East India 
Company’s Bengal Civil Service.”* 

Amelia found him up very early the next morning, more eager, more 
hectic, and more shaky than ever. “ I didn’t sleep much, Emmy, my 
dear,” he said. “ I was thinkiijg of my poor Bessy. I wish she was 
alive, to ride in Jos’s carriage once agai^. She kept her own, and 
became it very well.” And his eyes filled with tears, which trickled 
down his furrowed old face. Amelia wiped them away, ‘and smilingly 
kissed him, and tied the old man’s neckcloth in a smart bow, and put 
his brooch into his best shirt frill, in which, in his Sunday suit of 
mourning, ho sat from six o’clock in the morning awaiting the arrival 
of his son. 

There are some splendid tailors’ shops in the High Street of South- 
ampton, in the fine plate-glass window's of which hang gorgeous waist- 
coat:; of all sorts, of silk and velvet, and gold and crimson, and pictures 
of the last now fashions in which those wonderful gentlemen with 
quizzing glasses, and holding on to little boys with the exceeding hirge 
eyes and curly hair, ogle ladies in riding habits prancing by the Statue 
of Achilles at Apsley House.*- Jos, although provided with some of the 
most splendid vests that Galcutta could furnish, thought he could not 
go to town until he was supplied with one or tw^o of these garments, 
and selected a crimson satin, embroidered with gold butterflies, and a 
black and red velvet tartan with white stripes and a rolling collar, 
with which, and a rich blue satin stock and a gold pin, consisting of a 
five-barred gate with a horseman in pink enamel jumping over it, he 
thought lie might make liis entry into London with some dignity. Eor 
Jos’s former shyness and blundering blushing timidity had given w ay 
^ to a more candid and courageous self-assertion of his worth. “ I don’t 
^ care about owning it,” Waterloo Sedley would say to his friends, “ I am 
i\J[regsy man : ” and though rather uneasy if the ladies looked at him at 
the Government House balls, and though he blushed and turned away 
alarmed under their glances, it was chiefly from a dread lest they 
should make, love to him, that he avoided them, being averse to 
marriage altogether. But there was no such swell in Calcutta as 
M aterloo Sedley, I have heard say : and he had the handsomest 
turn-out, gave the best bachelor dinners, and had the finest plate in the 
whole place. 

To make these waistcoats for a man of his size and dignity took at 
least a day, part of which he employed in hiring a servant to wait npon 
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him and his native ; and in instructing the agent who cleared*hi»^ 
baggage, his boxes, his books, which lie never read ; his chests of 
mangoes, chutney, and currie-powders ; 'his shawls for presents to 
people whom he didn’t know as yet; and the rest of his Penicos 
apparatus, • 

At length, he drove leisurely to London on the third day, and in the 
new waistcoat ; tJjo native, with chatteiing teeth,* shuddering in a 
shawl on the box by the side of the new European servant, J os puffing 
his pipe at intervals within, and looking so majestic, that the little boys^ 
cried Hooray, and many people thought he must be a Governor- 
General. //<?, I promise, did not decline the obsequious iftvitatiou of 
the landlords to alight and refresh himself in the neat country towns. 
Having partaken of a copious break^*t, with fish, and* rice, and hard 
eggs, at Southampton, ho had so far rallied at Winchester as to think a 
glass of sherry necessaiy. At Alton he stepped out of the carriage, at 
his servant’s request, and imbibed some of the ale for which the place 
is famous. At Farnham he stopped to view the ]gishop’s Castle, and to 
partake of a light di^nei* of stewed eels, veal cutlets, and French beans, 
with a bottle of claret. He was cold over Bagshot Heath, whex*o the 
native chattered more and more, and Jos Sahib took some brandy-and- 
water ; in fact, when he drove into town, he was as full of wine, beer, 
meat, pickles, cherry-brandy, and tobacco, as the steward’s cabin of a 
stcam-packet. It was evening when his carriage thundered up \JS the 
little door in Brompton, whither the affectionate fellow drove first, and 
before hying to the apartments secured for him by Mr. Dobbin at the 
Slaughters’. ^ 

All the faces in the street were in the windows ; the little maid- 
servant flew to the wicket-gate, the Mesdaraes Clapp looked out from 
the casement of the ornamented kitchen ; Emmy, in a great flutter, was 
in the passage among the hats and coats, and old Sedley in the parlour 
inside, shaking all over. Jos descended from the post-chaise and down 
tlie creaking swaying steps in awful state, supported by the new valet 
from Southampton and the shuddering native, whose brown face was 
now livid with cold, and of the colour of a turkey’s gizzard. He 
created an immense sensation in the passage presently, where Mrs. and 
Miss Clapp, coming perhaps to listen at the parlour door, found Loll • 
Jewab shaking upon the hall bench under the coats, moaning in a 
strange piteous way, and showing his yellow eyeballs and white teeth. 

For, you see, we have adroitly shut the door upon the meeting 
between Jos and the old father, and the poor little gentle sister inside. 
The old man was very much affected : so, of course, was Tiis daughter ; 
nor was Jos without feeling. In that long absence of ten years, the 
most selfish will think about home and early ties Distance sanctifTSS* 
both. Long brooding over those lost pleasures exaggerates tlieir charm 
and sweetness. Jos was unaffectedly glad to see and shake the hands of 
his father, between whom and himself there had been a coolness — glad 
to flee his little sister, whom he remembered so pretty and smiling, and 
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at the alteration which time, grief, and misfortune liad made in 
{ the shattered old man. Enimf* had come out to the door in her black 
clothes and whispered to hini of her mother’s death, and not to speak 
of it to their father. There was no need of this caution, for the elder 
Sedley hinisclf began immediat.cly to speak of the event, and prattled 
about it, and wept over it plenteously. It shocked tlie Indian not a 
little, and made him think of himself less than t^e poor fellow was 
accustomed to do. n 

The result of the interview must have been very satisfactory, for 
when Jos had reascended his posl-chaise, and had driven away to his 
hotel, Emmy embraced her father tenderly, appealing to him with an 
air of triumph, and asking the old man wlxether she did not always say 
\hat her brother had a good hcasrt ? 

Indeed, Joseph* Sedley, afftv'ted by the humble position in which he 
found his relations, and in the expansiveness and overflowing of heart 
occasioned by the firsjt meeting, declared that they should never suffer 
want or discomfort any more, that he was at home for sometime at any 
rate, during which his house and everything he had should be theirs : 
and that Amelia would look very pretty at the head of his table — until 
she would accept one of her own. 

She shook her head sadl}^, and had, as usual, recourse to the water- 
works. She knew what he meant. She and her young confidante, 
Miss Mary, had talked over the matter moat fully, the very night of 
the Major’s visit : beyond which time the impetuous Polly could not 
x'efrain from talking of tl^e discovery which she had made, and 
de.scribing the start and tremor of joy by which Major Dobbin betrayed 
Himself when Mr. Biuney passed with his bride, and the IMajor learned 
that he had no longer a rival to fear. “Didn’t you see how ho shook 
all over when you asked if he was married, and lie said, ‘ Who told you 
those lies V O Ma’am,” Polly said, “he never kept his eyes off you ; 
and I’ll) sure he’s grown gr(*y a-thinking of you.” 

But Amelia, looking up at her bed, over which hung the portraits of 
her husband and sou, told her young ’protegee^ never, never, to speak on 
that subject again ; that Major Dobbin had been her husband’s dearest 
friend, and her own and George’s most kind and affectiimate guardian ; 
that she loved him as a brother — ^but that a woman who had been 
-married to such an angel ns that, and she pointed to tlie wall, could 
never think of .any other union. Poor Polly sighed ; she thought wliat 
she should do if young ^Mr. Tomkins, at the surgery, who always looked 
at her so at' church, and who, by those mere aggressive glances had 
put her timorous little heart into such a flutter that she was ready to 
"surrender at once, — what she should do if ho wore to die 1 She knew 
he was consumptive, his cheeks were so red, and ho was so uncommon 
thin in the waist. 

Not tliat Emmy, being made aware of the honest Major’s passion, 
Tebutfed him in any way, or felt displeased with him. ^^ucli an attach- 
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mcnt from so true and loyal a gentleman could make no woman an^Ty 
Desdemona was not angry with Casaio, fioiigh there is very little doubt 
she saw the Lieutenant’s ps^tiality for her («,nd I for my part believe that 
many more things took place in that sad affair than the worthy Moorish 
officer ever knew of) ; why, Miranda w^as even very kind to Caliban, 
and we may be pretty sure for the same reason. Not that sfie \vould 
encourage him in t^Jie least, — the poor uncouJ;h monster — of course not. 
No more would Emmy by any means encourage her admirer, the 
Major. She would give him that friendly reg ard, which so much 
excellence and fidelity merited ; sfte would treat him with perfect 
cordiality and frankness until he made his proposals : and then it would 
be time enough for her to speak, and to put an end to hopes wliich 
never could be realised. • 

She slept, therefore, verji soundly tliat evening, after the conversation 
with Miss Polly, and was more than ordy;iarily happy, in spite of Jos’s 
delaying, “x'arii glad he is not going to marry that* Miss O’Dowd,’" 
she thoiighi}. Colonel O’Dowd never could have a sister fit for such 
an accomplished man as Major William.” ' Wlio was there amongst 
her little circle, who* would make him a good wife 1 Not Miss Binney, 
she was too old and ill-tempered ; Miss Osborne ? — too old, too. Little 
Polly was too young. Mrs. Osborne could not find anybody to suit the 
Major before she went to sleep. 

However when the postman made his appearance, the little f»arty 
were put out of suspense, by the receipt of a letter from Jos to hia 
sister, who announced, that he felt a little fatigued after his voyage, 
and should not be able to move on that day, but that he would leave 
Southampton early the next morning, and be with his father and 
mother at evening. Amelia, as she read otit the letter to her father^ 
paused over the latter word ; her brother, it was clear, did not know 
what liad happened m the family. Nor could he : for the fact is, that 
though the Major rightly suspected that his travelling companion m^ver 
wouhl be got into motion in so short a space as twenty-four hours, and 
would find some excuse for delaying, yet Dobbin had not written to Jos 
to inform him of the calamity which had befallen the Sedley family ; 
being occupied in talking with Amelia until long after post-hour. 

Tlie same morning brought Major Dobbin a letter to the Slaughters’* 
Coffee House from his friend at Southampton ; begging dear Dob to 
excuse Jos for being in a rage when awakened the day before (ho had 
a confounded head- ache, and w’as just in his first sleep), and entreating 
Dob to engage comfortable rooms at the Slaughters’ for Mr. Sedley 
and his servants. The Major had become necessary to #os during the 
voyage. He was attached to him, and hung upon him. The other 
passengers were away to London. Young Ricketts and littlo CliafS»«b 
went away on the coach that day — Ricketts on the box, and taking 
the reins from Botley ; the Doctor was off to his family at Portsea ; 
Bragg gone to town to his co-partners; and the first mate busy in the 
’Unloading of the Ramchunder. Mr. Jos was very lonely at South- 
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.jynpton, and got the landlord of the George to take a glass of wine 
with him that day; at the v^*y hour at which Major Dobbin was 
seated at the table of his father, Sir William, where his sister found out 
for it was impossible for the Maior to tell fibs) that he had been to sec 
Mrs. Gegtrge Osborne. 

Jos was so comfortably^situated in Saint Mart ip’s Lane, he could 
enjoy his hookah there with such perfect ease, and could swagger down 
to the theatres, when minded, so agreeably, that, perhaps, ho would 
"iave remained altogether at the ‘Slaughters’ had not his friend, the 
Major, been at his elbow. That gentleman would not let the Bengalee 
rest until he had executed his promise of having a home for Amelia 
and his father. , Jos was a sofih fello^g in anybody’s hands ; Dobbin 
most active in anybody’s concerns but hk? own ; the civilian was, 
therefore, an easy victim to^the guileless arts of this good-natured 
diplomatist, and was ready to do, to purchase, hire, o‘r relinquish 
whatever his friend thought fit. Loll Jewab, of whom the boys about 
Saint Martin’s Lane used to make cruel fun whenever he showed his 
dusky countenance in the street, was sent back* to Calcutta in the 
Lady Kicklebury East Indiaman, in which Sir William Dobbin had 
a share ; having previously taught Jos’s European the art of preparing 
cuiTies, pilaws, and pipes. It was a matter of great delight and 
occuf»ation to Jos to superintend the building of a smart chariot, which 
he and the Major ox'dered in the neighbouring Long Acre : and a pair 
of handsome horses were jobbed, with which Jos drove about in state 
in the Bark, or to call upon his Indian friends. Amelia was not seldom 
by his side on these excursions, when also Major Dobbin would be seen 
in the back seat of the carriage. At other times Old Sedley and his 
daughter took advantage of it ; and Miss Clapp, who frequently accom- 
panied her friend, had great pleasure in being recognised as she sate in 
the carriage, dressed in the famous yellow shawl, by the young gentle- 
man at the surgery, whose face might commonly be seen over the 
window-blinds as she passed. 

Shortly after Jos’s first appearance at Brompton, a dismal scene, 
indeed, took place at that humble cottage, at which the. Sedleys had 
'passed the last ten years of their life. Jos’s carriage (the temporary 
" one, not the chariot under construction) arrived one day and carried 
oflf old Sedley and his daughter — ^to return no more. The tears that 
were shed by the landlady and the landlady’s daughter at that event 
wore as genuine tears of sorrow as any that have been outpoured in 
the course of this history. In their long acquaintanceship and intimacy 
thj^y could not recal a harsh word that had been uttered by Amelia, 
had been all sweetness and kindness, always thankful, always 
* gentle, even when Mrs. Clapp lost her own temper, and pressed for the 
rent. When the kind creature was going away for good and all, the 
landlady reproached herself bitterly for over having used a rough 
expression to her — ^how she wept, as they stuck gp with wafers on the 
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window, a paper notifying that the little rooms so long occupied were 
to let! Tliey never would have suchr lodgers again, that was quite 
clear. After-life proved the truth of this melancholy prophecy ; and 
Mrs. Clapp revenged herself for the deterioration of mankind by levy- 
ing the most savage contributions upon the tea-caddies anA legs of 
mutton of her locataires. Most of them scolded and grumbled ; some 
of them did not pl!y : none of them stayed* The landlady might well 
regret those old, old friends, who had left her. 

As for Miss Mary, her sorrow at Amelia’s departure was such as I 
shall not attempt to depict. From childhood upwards she had been 
with her daily, and had attached herself so passionately to that dear 
good lady, that when the grand barouche came to carry her off into 
splendour, she fainted in the armS of her friend, who was indeed 
scarcely less affected than the good-natured girl. Amelia loved her 
like a daughter. During eleven years the girl had 1>een her constant 
friend and associate. The senaration was a very painful one indeed to 
her. But it was of course arranged that Mary*was to come and stay 
often at the. grand •new house whither Mrs. Osborne was going; and 
where Mary was sure she would never be so happy as she had been in 
their humble cot as Miss Clapp called it in the language of the novels 
which she loved. 

Let us hope she was wrong in her judgment. Poor Emmy’s ^ys of 
happiness liad been very few in that humble cot. A gloomy Fate had 
oppressed her there. She neveAiked to come back to the house after 
she had left it, or to face the landlady who had tyrannised over her 
when ill-humoured and unpaid, or when»pleased, had treated her with 
a coarse familiarity scarcely less odious. *Her servility and fulsome 
compliments when Emmy was in prosperity were not more to that 
lady’s liking. She cast about notes of admiration all over the new 
liouse, extolling every article of furniture or ornament ; she fingered 
Mrs. Osborne’s dresses, and calculated their price. Nothing could be 
too good for that sweet lady, she vowed and protested. But in the 
vulgar sycophant who now paid court to her, Emmy always remem- 
bered the coarse tyrant who had made her miserable many a time, to 
whom she liad been forced to put up petitions for time, when the rent 
was overdue ; who cried out at her extravagance if she bought deli- 
cacies for her ailing mother or father ; who had seen her humble and 
trampled upon her. ^ 

Nobody ever heard of these griefs, which had been part of our poor 
little woman’s lot in life. She kept them secret from h^r father, whose 
improvidence was the cause of much of her misery. She had to bear^ 
all the blame of his misdoings, and indeed was so utterly gentle^^nd 
humble as to be made by nature for a victim. 

I liope she is not to suffer much more of that hard usage. And, as 
in all griefs, there is said to be some consolation, I may mention tliat 
poor Mary, when left at her friend’s departure in a hysterical condition, 
was placed under the medical treatment of the young fellow from the 
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surgery, under wliose care she rallied after a short period. Emmy, 
when she went away from Broitpton, endowed Mary with every article 
of furniture that the house Contained : only taking away her pictures 
(the two pictures over the bed) and her piano — that little old piano 
which hf d now jmssed into a plaintive jingling old age, but which she 
loved for reasons of her own. She was a child when first she played on 
it : and her parents gave i<ii her. It had been givenrto her again since, 
as the reader may remember, when her father’s house was gone to ruin, 
^nd the instrument was recovered ^put of the wreck. 

Major Dobbin was exceeding^ pleased when, as ho was superin- 
tending the arrangements of Jos’s new house, which the Major insisted 
should be very handsome and comfortable ; the cart arrived from 
Brompton, bringing the trunks’and band-boxes of the emigrants from 
that village, and with them the old piano. Amelia would have it up in 
her sitting-room, a neat little apartment on the second flqor, adjoining 
her father’s chamber : and where the old gentleman sate commonly of 
evenings. , 

When the men appeared then bearing this old n\nsic-box, and Amelia 
gave orders that it should be placed in the chamber aforesaid, Dobbin 
was quite elated. “ I’m glad you’ve kept it,” he said in a vci-y senti- 
mental manner. “ I was afraid you didn’t care about it.” 

‘‘ I value it more than anything I have in the world,” said Amelia. 

“A) you, Amelia?” cried the Major. The fact was, as he had 
bought it himself, though he nevei#said anything about it, it never 
entered into his head to suppose that Emmy should think anybody else 
was the purchaser, and as a ivatter of course, he fancied that she knew 
the gift came from him. ^ “Do you, Amelia?” he said; and the 
question, the great question of all, was trembling on his lips, when 
Emmy replied — 

“ Can I do otherwise ? — did not he give it me ? ” 

“ I did not know,” said poor old Dob, and his countenance fell. 

Emmy did not note the circumstance at the time, nor take imme- 
diate heed of the very dismal expression which honest Dobbin’s 
countenance assumed ; but she thought of it afterwards. And then it 
struck her, with inexpressible pain and mortification too, that it was 
‘William who was the giver of the piano ; and not George as she had 
fancied. It was not George’s gift ; the only one which she had received 
from her lover, as she thought — the thing she had cherished beyond all 
others — her dearest relic and prize. She had spoken to it about 
George ; played his favourite airs upon it ; sate for long evening hours, 
touching, to the best of her simple art, melancholy harmonies on the 
keys, and weeping over them in silence. It was not George’s relic. It 
■was valueless now. The next time that old Sedley asked her to play, 
she said it w^as shockingly out of tunc, that she had a headache, that 
she couldn’t play. 

Then, according to her custom, she rebuked herself for her pettish- 
ness and ingratitude, and determined to make a reparation to honest 
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William for the slij^ht she had not exni'essed to him, but had felt for 
his piano. A few days afterwards, as tnej’ were seated in the drawing 
room, where Jos had fallen asleep with great comfort after dinner, 
Amelia said with rather a faltering voice to Major Dobbin, — 

“ I have to beg your pardon for something.” 

About what ] ” said he. 

“ About — about ^hat little square piano. • I never thanked you for it 
when you gave it me, many many years ago, before I was married. I 
tliought somebody else had given it^ Thank 3^00, William.” She hel^ . 
out her hand ; but the poor little woman’s heart was bleeding ; and as 
for her e3’’es, of course they were at their work. 

But William could hold no more. ‘‘ Amelia, Amelia,” he said, "I did 
bu)-^ it for you. I loved 3^011 then as 1 < 1 o now. I must tell you. I think 
I loved you from the first minute that I saw yon, when George brought 
me to your 'iiou.se, to show me the Am^ia whom h 5 was engaged to, 
A^ou were but a girl in white, wdlh large ringlets ; you came down 
singing — do 3^ou remember ? — and we went to "Vauxliall. Since then ]J 
have thought of bul^ one woman in the world, and that was you. I thinkj 
tlicre is no hour of the day has pa.ssed for twelve years that I haven’t 
thought of you. I oamo to tell you this before I went to India, but 
you did not care, and I hadn’t the heart to speak. You did not care 
wli ether I stayed or went.” ^ 

“I was very ungrateful,” Amelia said. 

“ No ; onh' indifferent,” Dobbin continued, desperately. “ I have 
nothing to make a woman to be otherwise. I know what you are 
feeling now. You are hurt in 3'our heart at that discovery about the 
piano ; and that it came from me and not fc.’om George. I forgot, or I 
sliould never have spoken of it so. It is for me to ask your pardon for 
being a fool for a moment, and tliinking that years of constancy and 
devotion might have pleaded with you.” 

^^It i.s you who are cruel now,” Amelia said, with some spirit. 1 
George is m}^ husband, here and in heaven. How could I love any f 
other but him ? I am his now as when you first saw me, dear William. 
It was he who told me how good and generous you were, and who ' 
tauglit me to love you as a brother. Have you not been everything to 
me and m3’' boy ? Our dearest, truest, kindest, friend and protector^ 
Had you come a few months sooner perhaps you might have spared me 
that — that dreadful parting. O, it nearly killed me, William — hut you 
didn’t come, though I wished and prayed for you to come, and they 
took him too away from me. Isn’t he a noble boy, A\^lliam ? Be *uls 
friend still and mine ” — and here her voice broke, and she hid her face 
on his shoulder. • 

The Major folded his arms round her, holding her to him as i^V 
she was a child, and kissed her head. ‘‘ I will not change, dear ' j 
Anielia,” he said. “I ask for no more than your love. I think ly 
would not have it otherwise. Only let me stay near 3^00, and see/ 
you often.” 
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“yes, often,” Amelia said. And so William was at liberty to look 
aj^ long ; as the poor boy at ^ihool wlio has no money may sigh after 
t^ contents of the tart>^omlm’s tray. 


CHAPTEE LX. 

hkturns to the genteel world. 

Good fortune now begins to smile upon Amelia. Wo are glad to get 
her out of that low sphere in which she has been creeping hitherto, and 
introduce her into a polite circle, jiot so grand and refined as that in 
which OUT other female friend, Mrs. Beckjr, has appeared, but still 
having no small pretensions gentility and fashion. Jos’s friends 
were all from tfie three presidencies, and his new house was in the 
comfortable Anglo-Indian district of which Moira Place is the centre. 
Minto Square, Great* Clive Sreet, Warren Street, Hastings Street, 
Ochterlony Place, Plassy Square, Assaye Terrace (‘‘ Garciens ” was a 
felicitous word not applied to stucco houses with asphalts terraces in 
front, so early as 1827) — who does not know these respectable abodes 
of the retired Indian aristocracy, and the quarter which Mr. Wen ham 
calls t!ie Black Hole,- in a word ? Jos’s position in life was not grand 
enough to entitle him to a house in Moira Place, where none can live 
but retired Membei's of Council, and partners of Indian firms (who 
break after having settled a hundred thousand pounds on their 
wives, and retire into comparative penury, to a country place and four 
thousand a year) ; hefengag^d a comfortable house of a second or third- 
rate order in Gillespie Street, purchasing the carpets, costly mirrors 
and handsome and appropriate planned furniture by Seddons, from the 
assignees of Mr. Scape, lately admitted partner into the great Calcutta 
House of Fogle, Fake, and Cracksman, in which poor Scape had 
embarked seventy thousand pounds, the earnings of a long and honour- 
able life, taking Fake’s place, who retired to a princely Park in Sussex 
(the Fogles have been long out of the firm, and Sir Horace Fogle is 
ibout to be raised to the Peerage as Baron Bandanna) — admitted, I 
say, partner into the great agency house of Fogle and Fake two years 
before it failed for a million, and plunged half the Indian public into 
.misery and ruin. 

Scape, ruined, honest and J|roken-hearted at sixty-five years of age, 
went out to Cdcutta to wind up the affairs of the house. Walter 
Sca^e was withdrawn from Eton, and put into a merchant’s house. 
]^7-- nce Scape, Fanny Scape, and their mother, faded away to Boulogne, 
^ and will be heard of no more. To be brief, Jos stepped in and bought their 
carpets and sideboards, and admired himself in the mirrors which had 
reflected their kind handsome faces. The Scape tradesmen, all honour- 
cibly paid, left their cards, and wei*e eager to supply the new household. 
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The large men in white waistcoats, who waited at Scape’s diiviera, 
green-grocers, bank-porters, and milknibn in their private capacity, left 
their addresses, and ingratiated themshlves with the butler. Mr. 
Chummy, tlie cliimney-purifier, who had swep the last three families^ 
tried to coax the butler and the boy under him, whose duty^t was to 
go out covered with buttons and with stripes down his trowsers, for 
the protection of Mrs. Amelia whenever she chose tt) walk abroad. 

It was a modest establishment. Tlie butler was Jos’s valet also, and 
never was more drunk than a butler in a small family should be wh^ 
has a proper regard for his master’s wine. Emmy was supplied with a 
maid, grown on Sir William Dobbin’s suburban estate ; 'a good girl, 
whose kindness and humility disarmed Mrs. Osborne, who was at first 
terrified at the idea of having a ser*ri!nt to wait upon, herself, who did 
not in the least know Ifow to use one, and who always spoke to 
domestics w;tli the most reverential politeness. But this maid was 
very useful in the family, in dexterously tending old Mr. Sedley, who 
kept almost entirely, to his own quarter of the l^ouse, and never mixed 
in any of the. gay dqjngs which took place there. 

Numbers of people came to see Mrs. Osborne. Lady Dobbin and 
daughters were delighted at her change of fortune, and waited upon 
her. Miss Osborne from Russell Square came in her grand chariot 
with the flaming hammercloth emblazoned with the Leeds arms. Jos 
was reported to be immensely rich. Old Osborne had no objection 
that Georgy should inherit his imcle’s property as well as his own. 
** Damn it, we will make a man of iixe feller,” he said ; “ and I’ll see 
him in Parliament before I die. You^ay go and see his mother, 
Miss O., though I’ll never set eyes on her and iMiss Osborne came. 
Emmy, you may be sure, was very glad to see hei, and so be brought 
nearer to George. That young fellow was allowed to come much 
more frequently than before to visit his mother. lie dined once or 
twice a week in Gillespie Street, and bullied the servants and his 
relations there, just as he did in Russell Square. 

He was always respectful to Major Dobbin, however, and more 
modest in his demeanour when that gentleman was present. He was 
a clever lad, and afraid of the Major. George could not help admiring 
his friend’s simplicity, his good-humour, his various learning quietl}^ 
imparted, his general love of truth and justice. He had met no such 
man as yet in the course of his experience, and he had an instinctive 
liking for a gentleman. He hung fondly by his god-father’s side ; and * 
it was his delight to walk in the Parks and hear Dobbin talk. 
William told George about his father, about India ^nd Waterloo, 
about eveiything but himself. When George was more than usually ^rt 
and conceited, the Major made jokes at him, which Mrs. Osbol*uw 
thought very cruel. One day, taking him to the play, and the boy 
declining to go into the pit because it was vulgar, the Major took him. 
to the boxes, left him there, and went down himself to the pit. He 
had not been seated there very long, before he felt an arm thrust under 
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his, and a dandy little hand in a kid-glove squeezing his arm. George 
l.’ad seen the absurdity of his and 'come down from the upper 
legion. A tender laugli of benevolence lighted up old Dobbin’s face 
and eyes as he looked at the repentant little prodigal. He loved the 
boy, as lie did everything that belonged to Amelia.' How charmed sho 
was when she heard of this instance of George’s goodness ! H er eyes 
looked more kindly on Dobbin than they ever had (fone. She blushed, 
he thoiiglit, after looking at him so. 

Georgy never tired of his praijies of the Major to his mother. “ I 
like him, Mamma, because he knows such lots of things ; and he ain’t 
like old Veal, who is always bragging and using such long words, don’t 
you know ? The chaps call him ‘ Longtail ’ at school. I gave him the 
name ; ain’t it ciipital ? But Ddb* reads Latin like English, and French 
and that ; and when we go cut together he "tells me stories about my 
Papa, and never Ubout hims(?lf ; though I heard Colonel Buckler, at 
Grandpapa’s, say that he was one of tlie bravest olliccrs in the army, 
and had distinguished himself ever so much. Gmndpapa was quite 
suiq)rised, and said ‘ That feller ! why, I didn’t think he, could say Bo 
to a goose ’ — but 1 know he could, couldn’t he Mamma ? ” 

Emmy laughed : she tliought it was very likely the Major could do 
thus much. 

If ^here was a sincere liking between George and the Major, it must 
bo confessed that between the boy and his uncle no great love existed. 
George had got a way of blowing out his cheeks, and putting bis 
hands in his waistcoat pockets, and saying, God bless my soul, you 
don’t say so,” so exactly afr'.cr the fashion of old Jos, that it wa.s 
impossible to restrain from laughter. The servants would explode at 
dinner if the lad, asking for something w’hich wasn’t at table, put on 
that countenance and used that fxvourite phrase. Even Dobbin would 
shoot out a sudden peal at the boy’s mimicry. If George did not mimic 
his uncle to his face, it was only by ^"'’'bin’s rebukes and Amelia’s 
terrified entreaties that the little scapegrace was induced to resist. 
Aqd the worthy civilian being haunted by a dim consciousness that the 
iad thought him an ass, and was inclined to turn him into ridicule, 
used to be extremely timorous and, of course, doubly pompous and 
^lignificd ill the presence of Master Georgy. When it w^as announced 
that the young gentleman was expected in Gillespie Street to dine with 
^ his mother, Mr. Jos commonly found that he had an engagement at the 
Club. Perhaps nobody was much grieved at his absence. On those 
days Mr. Sedley would commonly be induced to come out from his place 
of refuge in tiic upper storeys ; and there w’ould be a small family 
whereof ISIajor Dobbin pretty generally formed one. He was 
Tiie ami de la maisoii ; old Sedley’s friend, Emmy’s friend, Georgy’s 
friend, Jos’s counsel and adviser. “He might almost as well be at 
Madras for anything we see of him,” Miss Ann Dobbin remarked, at 
Camberwell. Ah ! Miss Ann, did it not strike you that it was not you 
whom the Major wanted to marry ? 
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J oseph Sedley then led a life of dignified otiosity sncli as became a 
person of his eminence. His very first |ointj of course, was to become 
a member of the Oriental Club : where he spent his mornings in tho 
company of his brother Indiinis, where he dined, or whence he brought 
home men to dine. • 

Amelia had to receive and entertain these gentlemen and their 
ladies. From tlics? she heard how soon SnAtli woufd bo in Council ; 
how many lacs Jones had brought home with him ; how Thomson’s 
House in London had refused the l^lls drav/n by Thomson, Kibobje^ 
and Co., tlie Bombay House, and how it was tliought the Calcutta 
House must go too ; how very imprudent, to say the least of it, Mrs. 
Brown’s conduct (wife of Brown of the Ahmednuggar Irregulars) had 
been with young Swankey of the Body*Guard, sitting ftp with him on 
%lcck \intil all hours, and losing themselves as they were riding out at 
the Cape ; Jmw Mrs. Ilardymfin. had liad out hef thirteen sisters, 
daughters of a country curate, the Hev. Felix Babbits, and married 
eleven of them, seven high up in the service ; Jiow Hornby was wild 
because his wife w*uld stay in Europe, and Trotter was appointed 
Collector at Uininerapoora. This and simibir talk took place, at tlie 
grand dinners all round. They had the same conversation ; the same 
silver dishes ; the same saddles of mutton, boiled turkeys, and entries. 
Politics set in a short time after dessert, when tho ladies retired up 
stairs and talked about their complaints and their children. 

Mutato nomine, it is all tho same. Don’t the l)arri3ters’ wives talk 
about Circuit ? — don’t the soldiers’ ladies gossip about the Begiment 'I 
— don’t the clergyman’s ladies disconrst about Sunday Schools, and 
who takes whose duty ? — don’t the very grei^est ladies of all talk about 
that small clique of persons to whom they belong, and why shall our 
Indian friends not have their own conversation ? — only I admit it is 
slow for the laymen whose fate it sometimes is to sit by and listen. . 

Before long Emmy had a visiting-book, and was driving about 
regularly in a carriage, calling upon Lady Bludyer (wife of Major- 
General Sir Bogor Bludyer, K.C.B., Bengal Army) ; Lady Huff, wife 
of Sir G. Huff, Bombay ditto ; Mrs. Pice, tho lady of Picc the Director, 
&c. We are not long in using ourselves to changes in life. That 
carriage came round to Gillespie Street every day : that buttony boy* 
sprang up and down from the box with Emmy’s and Jos’s visiting 
cards ; at stated hours Emmy and the carriage went for Jos to tho 
Club, and took him an airing ; or, putting old Sedley into tlie vehicle, 
she drove the old man round the Begeiit’s Park. The lady’s maid and 
the chariot, the visiting-book and the buttony page, became soon as 
familiar to Amelia as the humble routine of Brompton. She ac^m- 
modated herself to one as to the other. If Fate liad ordained that she i 
should be a duchess, she would even have done that duty too. She 
was voted, in Jos’s female society, rather a pleasing young person — not 
much in her, but pleasing, and that sort of thing. 

The men, as usual, liked her artless kindness and simple refined 
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deDpeanour. The gallant young Indian dandies at home on furlough — 
immense dandies these — chaiifcd and moustached — driving in tearing 
cabs, the pillars of the theatres, living at West End Hotels, — ^nevertheless 
admired Mrs. Osborne, liked to bow to her carriage in the Park, and to 
be admV;ted to have the honour of paying her a morning visit. Swankey 
of the Body Guard liimself, that dangerous j^outh, and the greatest buck 
of all the Indian army now on leave, was one day discovered by Major 
Dobbin tete-d-tete with Amelia, and describing the sport of pig-sticking ‘ 
to her with gi’eat humour and elo<jLuence : and he spoke afterwards of a 
d — d king’s officer that’s always hanging about the house — a long, thin, 
queer-looking oldish fellow — a dry fellow though, that took the shine 
out of a man in the talking line. 

Had the Majer possessed a little more personal vanity he would have 
been jealous of so dangerous a young buckj as that fascinating Bengal 
‘ Captain. But rDobbin was ftf too simple and generous, a nature to 
have any doubts about Amelia. He was glad that the young men 
should pay her respect; ; and that others should admire her. Ever since 
her womanhood almost, had she not been persecuted and .undervalued 1 
It pleased him to see how kindness brought out her good qualities, and 
how her spirits gently rose with her prosperity. Any person who 
appreciated her paid a compliment to the Major’s good judgment — 
that is, if a man may be said to have good judgment who is under the 
influence of Love’s delusion, 

Aflcr Jos went to Court, whiqh we may be sure he did as a loyal 
subject of his Sovereign (shqvving himself in his full court suit at the 
Club, whither Dobbin cam^ to fetch him in a very shabby old uniform,) 
he who had always been a stanch Loyalist and admirer of George IV., 
became such a tremendous Tory and pillar* of the State, that he was 
for having Amelia to go to a drawing-room too. Ho somehow liaa 
worked himself up to believe that he was implicated in the maintenance 
of the public welfare, and that the Sovereign would not be hai^py 
unless Jos Sedley and his family appeared to rally round him at Saint 
James’s. 

Emmy laughed. " Shall I wear the family diamonds, Jos ?” she said. 

♦ “I wish you would let me buy you some,” thought the Major. “I 
should like to see any that were too good for you.” 


CHAPTER LXI. 

IN WHICH TWO LIGHTS ARK rCT OUT. 

There came a day when the round of decorous pleasures and solemn 
gaieties in which Mr. Jos Sedley’s family indulged, was interrupted by 
an event which happens in most houses: As ybu ascend the staircase 
of your house from the drawing towards the bed* room floors, you may 
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have remarked a little arch in the wall right before you, which at ojice 
gives light to the stair which leads fronij the second story to the third 
(where tlie nursery and servants’ chambe» commonly are), and serves 
for another purpose of utility, of which the undertaker’s men can give 
you a notion. They rest the codins upon that arch, or pass them 
through it so as not to disturb in any unseemly manner the cola tenant 
slumbering within tiie black arch. , • 

That second-floor arch in a Loudon house, looking uj? and dowm the 
well of the staircase, and commanding the main thoroughfare by which 
the inhabitants are passing ; by whicn cook lurks down before daylight^ 
to scour her pots and pans in the kitchen ; by which young master 
stealthily ascends, having left his boots in the hall, and let himself in 
after dawn from a jolly night at tlip 01 ub ; down wlych miss comes 
rustling in fresh ribbons and spreading muslins, brilliant and beautiful, 
and prepared for conquest and the bali ; or mastq^* Tommy slides, 
preferring tlfe bannisters for a mode of conveyance, and disdaining 
danger and the srair ;'\Iawu which the mother is fondly carried smiling 
in her strong husband’s arms, as he steps steadily step by step, and 
followed by tte monlhly nurse, on the day when the medical man has 
pronounced that the charming patient may go down stairs ; up which 
John lurks to bed, yawning with a sputtering tallow candle, and to 
gather up before sunrise the boots which are awaiting him in th» 
passages : — tliat stair, up or down which babies are carried, old people 
are helped, guests are marshalled to the ball, the parson walks to the 
christening, the doctor to the sick room, and the undertaker’s men to 
the upper floor — what a memento of Life, Death, and Vanity it is — 
that arch and stair — if you choose to consider it, and sit on the landing, 
looking up and down the well ! The doctSr will come up to us too 
for the last time there, my friend in motley. The nurse will look in 
at the curtains, and you take no notice — and then she will fling open 
the windows for a little, and let in the air. Then they will pull down 
all tlie front blinds of the house and live in the back rooms — then they 
will send for the lawyer and other men in black, &c. — ^Your comedy 
and mine will have been played then, and we shall be removed, O how 
far, from the trumpets, and the shouting, and the posture-making. If 
we are gentlefolks they will put hatchments over our late domicile, • 
with gilt cherubim, and mottoes stating that there is “ Quiet in Heaven.” 
Your son will new furnish the house, or perhaps let it, and go into a 
more modern quarter ; your name will be among the “ Members • 
Deceased,” in the lists of your clubs next year. However much you 
may bo mourned, your widow will like to have her weedn neatly made 
— the cook will send or come up to ask about dinner — the survivors 
wdll soon bear to look at yolir picture over the mantel-piece, which 
presently be deposed from the place of honour, to make way for the 
portrait of the son who reigns. 

Which of the dead are most tenderly and passionately deplored* 
Those who love the survivors the least, I believe. The death of a child 
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occasions a passion of grief and frantic tears, such as your end, brother 
reader, will never inspire. Tlip death of an infant which scarce knew 
you, which a week’s absence from you would have caused to forget 
you, will strike you down more than the loss of your closest friend, or 
your first-bom son — a man grown like yourself, with children of his 
’ own. ^e may be harsh and stern with Judah and Simeon — our love 
and pity gushes out for il^enjamin, the little one. t,And if you are old, 
as some reader of this may be or shall be — old and rich, or old and >» 
poor — ^you may one day be thinking for yourself — These people are 
^erygood round about me ; but they won’t grieve too much when I am 
gone. I am very rich, and they vrant my inheritance — or very poor, 
and they are tir^ of supporting me.” 

TJie period qf mourning for«]V|rs. Sedley’s death was only just con- 
cluded, and Jos scarcely had had time to cast off liis black and appear 
in the splendid 'vyaistcoats wj^ich he loved, when it became evident to 
those about Mr. Sedley, that another event was at hand, and that the 
old man was Jibout to go seek for his wife in the dark land whitlier 
she had preceded him!I “The state of my father’s health,” Jos Sedley 
solemnly remarked at the Club, “ prevents me from giving my larj^e 
parties this season : but if you will come in quietly at half-past six, 
Chutney, my boy, and take a homely dinner with one or two of the old 
«et — I shall be always glad to see you 1” So Jos and his acquaintances 
dined add drank their claret among themselves in silence ; whilst the 
sands of life were running out in the old man’s glass up stairs. The 
velvet-footed butler brought them their wine ; and they composed 
themselves to a rubber after dinner : at which Major Dobbin would 
sometimes come and take a hand : and Mi’s. Osborne would occasionally 
descend, when her patient above was settled for the night, and had com- 
menced one of those lightly troubled slumbei’s which visit the pillow of 
old age. 

The old man clung to his daugliter during this sickness. He would 
take his broths and medicines from scarcely any other hand. To tend 
him became almost the sole business of her life. Her bed was placed 
close by the door which opened into his chamber, and she was alive at 
the slightest noise or disturbance from the couch of the querulous 
t invalid. Though, to do him justice, he lay aw’ake many an hour, silent 
and without stirring, unwilling to awaken his kind and vigilant nurse. 

^ He loved his daughter with more fondness now, perhaj^s, than ever 
he had done since the days of her childhood. In the discharge of gentle 
offices and kind filial duties, this simple creature shone most especially. 

“ She walks into the room as silently as a sunbeam,” Mr. Dobbin 
tl\ought, as he saw her passing in and out from her father’s room : a 
..^-^riterful sweetness lighting up her face as she moved to and fro, 
graceful and noiseless. When women are brooding over their children, 
or busied in a sick room, who has not seen in their faces those sweet 
angelic beams of love and pity ? 

A secret feud cf ei*me years standing was thus healed : and with a 
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tacit reconciliation. In these last hours and touched hy her love; and 
goodness, the old man forgot all his ginr|r against her, and wrongs which 
he and his Tvife had many a long night debated : how she had given up 
everything for her boy : how she was careless of her parents in their 
old age and misfortune, and only thought of the child : how^bsurdly 
and foolishly, impiously indeed .slie took on, wlien George was removed 
from her. Old Se<lley forgot these charges, as he was making up his 
last account, and did justice to the gentle and uncomplaining litti®; 
martyr. One night when she stole into his room, she found him 
awal^, when the broken old man %aile his confession. ‘‘ O, Emmy, 
I’ve been thinking we were very unkind and unjust to you,” he said, 
and put out his cold and feeble hand to her. She knelt down and 
prayed by his bedside, as he did tijof having still hqjd'of her hand. 
Wlien our turn comes, friend, may we have such company in our 
prayers. ^ • 

Perhaps as he was lying awake tlien, his life may have passed before 
him — his early hopeful struggles, his manly successes and prosperity, 
his downfall in his declining years, and his present helpless condition — 
no chance of revenge against Fortune, which had had tlie better of 
him — neither name nor money to bequeath — a spent-out, bootless life of 
defeat and disappointment, and the end here ! Which, I wonder, 
brother reader, is the better lot, to die prosperous and famous, or poor 
and disappointed ? To have, and to be forced to yield ; or to fdn'k out 
of life, having played and lost the game ? That must be a strange 
feeling, when a day of our life coraes^and we say, To-morrovjj success 
or failure won’t matter much : and the su^ will rise, and all the myriads 
of mankind go to their work or their pleasure as usual, but I shall be 
out of tlie turmoil.” 

So there came one morning and sunrise, when all the world got up 
and set about its vaiious works and pleasures, with the exception of 
old Joseph Sedley, who was not to fight with fortune, or to hope or 
scheme any more : but to go and take up a quiet and utterly unknown 
residence in a cburchyard at Brorapton by the side of his old wife. 

Major Dobbin, Jos, and Georgy followed his remains to the grave, in 
a black cloth coach. Jos came on purpose from the Star and Garter at 
Bichiiiond, whither he retreated after the deplorable event. He did not* 
care to remain in the house, with the — under the circumstances, you 
understand. But Emmy staid and did lier duty as usual. She was 
bowed down by no especial grief, and rather solemn than sorrowful. 
She prayed that her own eml might be as calm and painless, and 
thought with trust and reverence of the words which %lie had heard 
from her fotlier during liis illness, indicative of his faitli, his resignatipn, 
and his future hope. 

Yes, I think that ■will be the better ending of the two, after all. 
Suppose you are particularly rich and well to do, and say on that last 
day, “ I am very rich ; I am tolerably well known ; I have lived all my 
life in the best society, and, thank Heaven, come of a most respectable 
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family. I have served my King and country with honour. I was in 
Parliament for several years, (where, I may say, my speeches were 
listened to, and pretty well received. I don’t owe any man a sliilliua ; 
on the contrary, I lent my old college friend. Jack Lazarus, fifty pounds, 
for whicji my executors will not press him. I leave my daughters with 
ten thousand pounds a-piece — very good portions for girls : I*bequeath 
my plate and furniture, njy house in Baker Street- with a handsome 
jointure, to my widow for her life ; and my landed property, besides i 
money in the funds, and my cellar of well-selected wine in Baker Street, 
to my son. I leave twenty pound a-year to my valet ; and I defy any 
man after I am gone to find anything against my character.” Or 
suppose, on the other hand, your swan sings quite a different sort of 
dirge, and you say, “ I am a poor,, blighted, disappointed old fellow, and 
have made an utter failure through life. J was not endowed either 
with brains o> "yvith good fortiine : and confess that I have committed 
a hundred mistakes and blunders. I own to having forgotten my duty 
many a time. I can’t pay what I owe. On my last bed I lie utterly 
helpless and humble : and I pray forgiveness for my weakness, and 
throw myself with a contrite heart at the feet of the Divine Mercy.” 
■Which of these two speeches, think you, would be the best oration for 
your own funeral 1 old Sedley made the last ; and in that humble 
frame of mind, and holding by the hand of his daughter, life and dis- 
appointment and vanity sank away from under him. 

‘‘You see,” £,aid old Osborne to George, “what comes of merit and 
industry, and judicious speculations, and that. Look at mo and my 
banker’s account. Look at your poor grandfather, Sedley, and his 
failure. And yet he was a better man than I was, this day twenty 
years — a better man I should say by ten thousand pound.” 

Beyond these people and Mr. Clapp’s family, who came over from 
Brompton to pay a visit of condolence, not a single soul alive ever cared 
a penny piece about old John Sedley, or remembered the existence of 
such a person. 

When old Osborne first heard from his fnend Colonel Buckler (as 
little Georgy has already informed us) how distinguished an officer 
'Major Dobbin was, he exhibited a great deal of scornful incredulity, 
and expressed his surprise how ever such a feller as that should possess 
. either brains or reputation. But he heard of the Major’s fame from 
various members of his society. Sir William Dobbin had a great 
opinion of his son, and narrated many stories illustrative of the Major’s 
learning, valoAr, and estimation in the world’s opinion. Finally, his 
na?ne appeared in the lists of one or two great parties of the nobility ; 
■Sit? this circumstance had a prodigious effect upon the old aristocrat of 
Russell Square. 

The Major’s position, as guardian to Georgy, whose possession had 
been ceded to his grandfather, rendered some meetings between the 
two gentlemen inevitable ; and it was in one of these that old Osborne, 
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a keen man of business, looking into the Major’s accounts witn bis 
ward and the boy’s mother, got a hint which staggered him very much, 
and at once pained and pleased him, that itwas out of William Dobbin’s 
own pocket that a part of the fund had been supplied upon which tlie 
poor widow and the child had subsisted. ^ 

When pressed upon the point, Dobbin, who could not tell lies, 
blushed and stamn^red a good deal, and finally confessed. “ The 
^marriage,” he said, (at which his interlocutor’s face grew dark,) “was 
very much my doing. I thought my poor friend had gone so far, that 
retreat from his engagement would ^lavo been dishonour to him and* 
death to Mrs. Osborne ; and I could do no less, when she was left 
without resources, than give what money I could spare to maintain 
her.” 

“ Major D.,” Mr. Osborne^aid, looking hard at him, and turning very 
red too — “You did me a great injury ; l^it give mo jea\^ to tell you, 
sir, you are an honest feller. There’s my hand, sir, fliough I little 
thought that my flesh and blood was living on you — ” and the pair 
shook hands, with great confusion on Major Dobbin’s part, thus founc^ 
out ill his act of charitable hyjiocrisy. 

He strove to soften tlie old man, and reconcile him towards his son’s 
memory. “ He was such a noble fellow,” he said, “ that all of us loved 
him, and would have done anything for him. I, as a young man in 
those days, was flattered beyond measure by his preference for me and 
was more pleased to be seen in his company than in that of the 
Comm an der-in -Chief, I never saw his equal for pluck and daring, 
and all the qualities of a soldier ; ” Und Dobbin told the old father 
as many stories as he could remember regarding the gallantry and 
achievements of his son. “And Georgy is* so like him,” the Major 
added. 

“ He’s so like him that he makes me tremble sometimes,” the grand- 
father said. ^ 

On one or two evenings the Major came to dine with Mr. Osborne, 
(it was during the time of the sickness of Mr. Sedley), and as the two 
sate together in the evening after dinner all their talk was about the 
departed hero. The father boasted about him according to his wont, 
glorifying himself in recounting his son’s feats and gallantry, but his » 
mood was at any rate better and more charitable than that in which 
lie had been disposed until now to regard the poor fellow ; and tlie 
Christian heart of the kind Major was pleased at these symptoms of 
returning peace and good will.» On the second evening old Osborne 
called Dobbin, William, just as lie used to do at the time*wlien Dobbin 
and George were boys together : and the honest gentleman was pleased 
by that mark of reconciliation. •• 

On the next day at breakfast when Miss Osborne, with the asperity 
of her age and character, ventured to make some remark retlecting 
slightingly upon the Major’s appearance or behaviour — the master of 
the house interrupted her, “ You’d have been glad enough to git him 
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for yourself, Miss O. But them grapes are sour. Ha ! ha ! ]\l.a>or 
'VVfiliam is a fine feller.” 

“That he is, (j!raiRl])apii,”% said Georgy, api)rovingly ; and going up 
close to the old gentleman, he took a hold of his large grey whiskers, 
and lau^^hcd in his face good-humouredly and kissed him. And he told 
the story at idght to his mother : who fully agreed with the boy 
“Indeed hois,” vhe said. “Your dear father al^'ays said so. il'e is 
one of the best and most upright of men.” Dobbin happened to dropn 
in very soon after this conversation, which made Amelia blush peril aps : 
•and 1 he young scapegrace increase I the confusion hy telling Dobbin the 
other part. of the story. “I say Dob,” he said, “ there’s such an uii- 
conimon nice girl wants to marry you. She’s plenty of tin : she wears 
a front : and* she scolds the sei’Yants from morning till night.” 

“ Wlio is it ? *■’ asked D(jljl>in. ' 

“ It’s aunt ,0.,” the boy answered, “ Grandpapa said so. And T sa}", 
Dob, how prime it would be to have you for my uncle.” " Old Sedley’s 
(piavcring voice from the next room at this moment w'cakly called for 
Amelia, and the laugfiing ended. 

I’hat old Osborne’s mind was changing was pfetty clear. He asketl 
George about his iiiiclo sometimes, and laughed at tlie boy’s imitation 
of the v/;iy in which Jos said “ God-blcs.s-my-soul,” and gobbled his 
soup. Then he said, “It’s not respectful, sir, of you younkers to be 
imittJing of your relations. Miss 0., when you go out a-driving to-day, 
leave my card upon !Mr. Sedley, do you hear ? There’s ng quarrel 
bi'twlgst me and him, anyhow'.” 

The card was returned, and JeVs and the Major w'cro asked to dinner, 
— to a dinner the most splendid and stiqiid that perhaps ever Mr. 
Osborne gave ; every inch of the family i)latc was exhibited, and the 
best company was asked. IMr. Sedley took dowui Miss (). to dinner 
and she was very gracious to him ; whereas she hardly spoke to the 
hJajor, who sate apart from her, and by the side of Mr. Osborne, very 
timid. Jos said, with great solemnity, it was the best clear turtle soup 
ho had ever tasted in liis life ; and asked Mr. Osborne wdiere ho gut 
his Madeira ? 

“ It is some of Sedlcy’s wine,” whispered the butler to lii.s master, 
ri “I’ve had it a long time, and pahl a good figure for it, too,” M r. Osborne 
said aloud to his guest; and then whispered to his right-hand neighbour 
how he had got it “at the old chap's sale.” 

More Ihaii once he asked the Major about — about hlrs. George 
Osborne — a theme on which the Major .^ould be very eloquent wdnui he 
chose. He toid ^Ir. Osborne of her .sulFerings — of her passitmatc altacli- 
mciit to her husband, whoso memory she w'orshippod still — €)f the 
and dutiful maimer in wdiich she had supported her parents 
ikud given up her boy, when it seemed to her her tluty to do so. Vou 
don’t know what she endured, sir,”^saiil honest Dobbin, w'ilh i\. treiuoi* 
in his voice ; “ amt I hope and trust you will be reconciled to hc 2 \ If 
she tcok your son away from you, she gave hex's to you ; and however 
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rjinc*) you loved your Gfori^e, depend on it, slie loved liors ten tiijies 
iiK.rc. ’ f 

“ By God, you are a good feller, s?ir,” w.is all Mr. Osborne said. It 
j.ntl never struck him that the widow Avouid leel any pain at pjtrting 
vv ira tlio boy, or that Ids luiA’ing a line fortune could grieve ^er. A 
vrconeiliatiou was aniiouneed as speedy and inevitable ; and Amelia’s 
heart already begai# to beat at the notion of the aAfful meeting with 
(h^orge’s father. 

It was never, however, destined to take place. Old Sedloy’s lingering 
il loess and death su]>ervoned, after A>ftd<*h a meeting was for some time* 
im[)ossiblc. That eatastrophe ami other evtnits may have A\'‘orkcd upon 
jd r. Osboxum. I to Avas nuioli shaken of late, and aged, and his mind 
Avas Avorking iuAvardly. lie had sciit«for Ids hiAvyer^^ and probably 
eli;u)ge(l somctldng In his \till. Tlio medical man wiio looked in, pro- 
iKameed liim, sliaky, agitated, and talk(jil of a little Jik)od, and the 
stia-side ; but lie took neither of those remedies. • 

One day when lie should liave come down to J;)reakr;ist, Ids soiwant, 
missing 1dm, "iA’ciit ii^to his dres.sl?ig-room, and found liiiii lying at the 
foot of the dressing-table, tu a tit. IVliss Osborne Avas apprised ; the 
doctors Avere sent for ; Ocorgy st()])ped away from school ; the blccMlers 
.and cuppers came. Osborne ])arli.*dly reg.*tiiie<l cognisamee ; but never 
could spc.ak again, though lie tried dreadfully oiicc or twice, and in four 
days ho died. Tlie doctin-s Avent down ; the undertaker’s men weflt up 
tlie stairs; and all the shutters Avere shut towards the garden in Itussoll 
.S<(uarc. Bulhjck ruslicd from the cit^yn .a hurry. “ How much money 
had he left to that boy not half, sure^ ? Surely share and share 
alike betAveen the three 'I ” It avjis an agitating moment. 

What was it that poor old m.au had tried once or twice in vaiu to 
say ? I hope it was that he av anted to S('e Amelia, and be rcconc'hul 
before ho left the world to the (h'ar and faithful Avifo of liis son : it w;is 
most likely that ; for liis Avill shoAved that the hatred Avliicli lie had so 
long cherished had gone out of his heart. 

They found iii the pocket of his dressing-gown (lie hdtor with the 
great rod seal, Avhicli George had written him from Waterloo. He liafl 
looked at the other papers, too, relative to his sun, for the key of tlio 
box in Avliicli he kept them was .also in liis pocket, and it was found * 
the seals and envelopes had been brokeji — ^A'ery likely on tlio night 
before the seizure, Avlicn the butler had taken liim tea into his stiuh', 
and found him reading in the great red family Bible. 

AVlien the will was opened, if Avas found tli.at half the property was 
left- to George, and the remainder betAVocii the two sistcrli. Bullock 
to eoii'inuc, for their joint benefit, tlic affairs of tlie counrierclal liowj:*, 
or to go out, as he tli ought iit. An nimuity of five Jmmired pounds, 
cluirgea).>le on George’s ])i'operty, Avas left to liis mother, tho widow of 
my belove :l son George Osborne,” who Nvas to resume the guardianship 
of t he boy 

“Major William Dobbin, my beloved son’s friend,” was appointed 
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execntor ; and as out of his kindness and bounty, and with his own 
private funds, he maintained /ny grandson, and my son’s widow, when 
they were otherwise without ineans of support,” (the testator went on 
to say,) “I hereby thank him heartily for his love and regard for them ; 
and beseech him to accept such a sum as may be sufficient to purchase 
his commission as a Lieutenant-Colonel, or to be disposed of in any way 
he may think fit.” ^ 

When Amelia heai’d that her father-in-law was reconciled to her, her 
heart melted, and she was grateful for the fortune left to her. But 
•when she heard how Georgy wasi restored to her, and knew how and 
by whom, «and how it was William’s bounty that supported her in 
poverty, how it was William who gave her her husband and her son — 
0, then she sank on her knees, and prayed for blessings on that constant 
and kind heart : she bowed down and humbled herself, and kissed the 
feet, as it weige, of that beautiful and generous affection. 

And gratitude was all that she had to pay back for such admirable 
devotion and benefits — only gratitude ! If she thought of any other 
return, the image of ^George stood up out of the grave, and said, “You 
are mine, and mine only, now and for ever.” 

William knew her feelings : had he not passed his whole life in 
divining them ? 

When the nature of Mr. Osborne’s will became known to the world, 
it was edifying to remark how Mrs. George Osborne rose in the esti- 
mation of the people forming her circle of acquaintance. The servants 
of Jos’s establishment, who use'd to question her humble orders, and 
say they would “ ask Master,” whether or not they could obey, never 
thought now of that sort of appeal. The cook forgot to sneer at her 
shabby old gowns (which, indeed, were quite eclii3sed by that lady’s 
finery when she was dressed to go to church of a Sunday evening); the 
others no longer grumbled at the sound of her bell, or delayed to 
answer that summons. The coachman, who grumbled that his osses 
should be brought out, and his carriage made into an ospital for that old 
eller and Mrs. 0., drove her with the utmost alacrity now, and trem- 
bling lest he should be supei*seded by Mr. Osborne’s coachman, asked 
c ** what them there Russell Square coachmen knew about town, and 
^whether they was. fit to sit on a box before a lady ? ” J os’s friends, 
male and female, suddenly became interested about Emmy, and cards 
of condolence multiplied on her hall table. Jos himself, who had 
looked on her as a goodnatured harmless pauper, to whom it was his 
duty to give ^victuals and shelter, paid her and the rich little boy, his 
nephew, the greatest respect — ^was anxious that she should have change 
^ asd*amusement after her troubles and trials, “ poor dear girl ” — and 
began to appear at the breakfast-table, and most particularly to ask how 
she would like to dispose of the day. 

In her capacity of guardian to Georgy, she, with the consent of the 
Major, her fellow-trustee, begged Miss Osborne to live in the Russell 
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Square house as long as ever she chose to dwell there ; but that l^y 
with thanks, declared that she never coujd think of remaining alone in 
that melancholy mansion, and departed in*deep mourning, to Chelten- 
ham, with a couple of her old domestics. The rest were liberally paid 
and dismissed ; the faithful old butler, whom Mrs. Osborne lyoposed 
to retain, resigning and preferring to invest his savings in a public- 
house, where, let uS hope, he was not unpnosperou^. Miss Osborne 
not choosing to live in Russell Square, Mrs, Osborne also, after con- 
sultation, declined to occupy the gloomy old mansion there. The house^ 
was dismantled ; the rich furniture and effects, the iiwful chandeliers 
and dreary blank mirrors packed away and hidden, the rich rosewood 
drawing-room suite was mulUed in straw, the carpets were rolled up 
and corded, the small select library of Veil-bound books were stowed 
into two wine chests, and* the whole paraphernalia rolled away in 
severid enormous vans to the Pantechnicon, where -ih^f were to lie 
until Georgy’s majority. And the great heavy dark plate-oiiests went 
otf to Messrs. Stumpy and Rowdy, to lie in the cellars of those eminent 
bankers until th',: sanio period should arrive. 

One day Emmy with George in her hand and clad in deep sables 
went to visit the deserted mansion which she had not entered since she 
was a girl. The place in front was littered with straw where the vans 
had been laden and rolled off. They went into the great blank rooms, 
the walls of which bore the marks where the pictures and mifrors 
liad hung. Then they went up the great blank stone-staircases 
into the u])per rooms, into that -where grandpapa died, as George 
said in a whisper, and then higher stUl into George’s own room. 
The boy was still clinging by her side, but she thought of another 
besides him. She knew that it had been his father’s room as well 
as his own. 

She went up to one of the open windows (one of those at which she 
used to gaze with a sick heart when the child was first taken from her) 
and thence as she looked out she could see over the trees of Russell 
Square, the old house in which she herself was born, and where she 
had passed so many happy days of sacred youth. They all came back 
to her, the pleasant holidays, the kind faces, the careless, joyful past 
times ; and the long pains and trials that had since cast her down. ‘ 
She thought of these and of the man who had been lier constant 
protector, her good genius, her sole benefactor, her tender and generous 
friend. 

“ Look here, mother,” said Crcorgy, “ here’s a G. O. scratched on the 
glass with a diamond ; I never saw it before, I never di(f it.” 

It was your father’s room long long before you were born, George,” 
she said, and she blushed as she kissed the boy. , 

She was very silent as they drove back to Richmond -where they had 
taken a temporary house : where the smiling lawyers used to come 
bustling over to see her ; (and we may be sure noted the visit in the 
bill) and where of course there was a room for Major Dobbin too, who 
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ro^e over frequently, having much business to tmnsact in behalf of hig 
little vrard. 

Georgy at this time was Removed from Mr. Veal’s on an unlimited 
holiday, and that gentleman was engaged to prepare an inscription for 
a fine #niiirble slab, to be placed up in the Foundling under the 
monument of Captain George Osborne. 

' . 

The female Bullock, aunt of Georgy, although despoiled by that little' 
monster of one-half of the sum which she expected from her father, 
nevertheless showed her charitableness of spirit by being reconciled 
to the^ mother and the boy. Ixocham})ton is not far from llichmond, 
and one day the chariot, with the golden Bullocks emblazoned on the 
panels, and'the fiaccid chlkli^m within, drove to Amelia’s house at 
Bichiiiond ; and the Bullock family made fin. irruption into the garden, 
where Ametia w’as readingt.a hook, Jos was in an tir,bour placiilly 
dipping strawberries into wine, and the hlajor in one of his Indian 
jackets v^as giving a l)aek to Georgy, wdio chose to jump over him. He 
went over his head, and hounded into the little ^advance of Bullocks, 
with immense black bows in their hats, and huge black sashes, accom- 
panying their mourning mamma. 

“He is just of the age for Rosa,” the fond parent thought, and 
glanced towards that dear child, an unwholesome little Irliss of seven 
yea^s of age. 

“Rosa, go and kiss yonr dear cousin,” Mrs. Frederick said. “ Don’t 
you know me, George ? — I am ypur aunt.” 

“'/know you well enough,” George said ; “but I don’t like kissing, 
please ;” and he retreatecj from the obedient caresses of liis cousin. 

“ Take me to your dear mamma, you droll child,” Mrs. Frederick 
said ; and those ladies accordingly met, after an absence of more lliaii 
fifteen years. During Emmy’s cares and poverty the other had never 
once thought about coming to sec her ; but now that she was decently 
prosperous in the Avorkl, her sister-iii-la'w came to her as a matter of 
course. 

So did numbers more. Our old friend. Miss Schw^artz, and lier 
husband came thundering over from Hampton Couj't, with flaming 
yellow livei-ies, and ■was as iinj)etiious]y Jbnd of Amelia as ever. 
Sciiwarlz woiihl have liked her always if she could have seen her. 
One must do licr that justice. But, 'ooulez voiiz ? — in this vast 
town one has not the time to go and seek one’s friends ; if they drop 
out of the rank they disappear, and we liiarch on without them. Who 
is ever missed' in Vanity Fair? 

.But so, in a word, and before the period of grief for Mr. Osborne’s 
deS.?!! had subsided, Emmy found herself in the cenHe of a very genteel 
circle indeed ; the members of wdiich could not conceive that anybody 
? belonging to it was not very lucky. There was scarce one of the ladies 
t that hadn’t a relation a peer, though the husband might be a drysalter 
f in the City. Some of the ladies were very blue Jind well informed ; 



reading Mrs. Somerville, and frequenting the Royal Institution ; others 
were severe and Evangelical, and held by Exeter Hall. Emmy, it Au&t 
be owned, found herself entirely at a lofe jn the midst of their clavers, 
and suffered wofully on • tlie one or two occasions in which she was 
compelled to accept Mrs. Frederick Bullock’s hospitalities. 1’hat lady 
persisted in patronising her, and determined most graciousl}^to form 
lier. She found Aqjolia’s milliners for her, and regulated her household 
and her manners. She drove over constantly from Roehampton, and 
entertained her friend with taint fashionable fidd]fifeddle and feeble 
Court slipslop. Jos liked to hear ^t, but the Major used to go off 
growling at the appearance of this woman, with her twoperyiy gentility, 
lie went to sleep under Frederick Bullock’s bald head, after dinner, at 
one of the banker’s best parties, (Fred was still anxi/)us that the 
balance of the 0.sborne pi^oporty should be transferred from Stumpy 
and Rowdy’s to them,) and whilst Amelia, who did not know Latin, or 
who wrote the last crack article in the Edinburgh, ahd* did not in tho^ 
least deplore, or otherwise, Mr. Peel’s late extraordinary tergiversation 
in the fatal Catholic Relief Bill, sate dumb am(Jngst the ladicFlu the 
grand drawing-roonf, looking out upon velvet lawns, trim gravel walks, 
and glistening hot-houses. 

‘^She seems good-natured but insipid,” said Mrs. Rowdy; “that 
seems to be particularly 6pris^^ 

“ She wants ton sadly,” said Mrs. Hollyock. “ My dear crcatujip, you 
never wdll be able to form her.” 

“ She is dreadfully ignorant or indifferent,” said Mrs. dowry, with a 
voice as if from the grave, and a sad Shake of the head and turban — I 
asked her if she thought that it was in* 1836, according to Mr. Jowls, 
or in 1839, according to Mr. Wapshot, that* the Pope was to fall : and 
she said — ‘ Poor Pope ! I hope not — ^\V^hat has lie done ? ’ ” 

“ She is iny brother’s widow, my dear friends,” Mi-s. Frederick 
replied, “and as such I think we’re all bound to give her every 
Jittcntion and instruction on entering into the world. You may fancy 
there can be no 'mercenary motive in those whose dimppointmenU are 
well known.” 

“ That poor dear Mrs. Bullock,” said Rowdy to Hollyock, as they 
drove away together — “she is always scheming and managing. Sh<j 
wants Mrs. 0.sbornc’s account to be taken from our house to hers — 
and the way in which she coaxes that boy, and makes him sit by that 
blear-eyed little Rosa, is perfectly ridiculous ” , 

“ I wish dowry was chok^^l with her Man of Sin and her Battle of 
Armageddon,” cried the other ; and the cariiage rcjled awa}’' over 
Putney Bridge. 

But this sort of society was too cruelly genteel for Emmy ; aiiS all 
jumped for joy when a foreign tour was proposed. 
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CHAPTER LXIL 

AM RHEIK, 

Cj * 

The above every-day ei’ents had occurred, and a few weeks had 
passed, when, on one fine morning, Parliament being over, the summer 
,-^vanced, and all the good compai^ in London about to quit that city 
for their annual tour in search of pleasure or health, the Batavier 
steamboat left the Tower-stairs laden with a goodly company of 
English fugitives. The quarter-deck awnings were up, and the benches 
and gangwa3’s crowded wdth scores of rosy^ children, bustling nurse- 
maids, ladies ^in the prettiest pink bonnets and summer dresses, 
gentlemen in travelling caps ami linen jackets, whose mu^achios* had 
just begun fo sprout for the ensuing tour ; and stout trim old veterans 
with starched neckcloths and neat-brushed hats, such as have invaded 
Europe any time since the conclusion of the war, and carry the national 
Goddem into every city of the Continent. The congregation of hat- 
boxes, and Bramah desks, and dressing-cases, was prodigious. There 
were jaunty young Cambridge-men travelling with their tutor, and 
going /or a reading excursion to Nonnen worth or Kdnigswinter : there 
were Irish gentlemen, with the most dashing whiskers and jewelleiy, 
talking about horses incessantly, and prodigiously polite to the young 
ladies on board, whom, on the contrary, the Cambridge lads and their 
pale-faced tutor avoided with maiden coyness: there were old Pall 
Mall loungers bound for Ems and Wiesbaden, and a course of waters 
to clear off the dinners of the season, and a little roulette and treiite-et- 
quarante to keep the excitement going : there was old Methuselah, 
who had married his young wife, with Captain Papillon of the Guards^ 
holding her parasol and guide-books : there was 3’’oung May who was 
carrying off his bride on a pleasure tour (Mrs. Winter that was, and 
who had been at school with May’s grandmother) ; there was Sir John 
and my Lady with a dozen children, and corresponding nursemaids ; 
j^nd the great grandee Bareacres family that sate by themselves near 
the wheel, stared at everybody, and spoke to no one. Their carriages, 
-•emblazoned with coronets, and heaped with shining imperials, were on 
the foredeck ; locked in with a dozen more such vehicles : it was 
difficult to pass in and put amongst them and the poor inmates of tlio 
fore-cabin had /scarcely any space for locomotion. These consisted of 
a few magnificently attired gentlemen from Houndsditch, who brought 
^theiCjpfiwn provisions, and could have bought half the gay people in 
the grand saloon ; a few honest fellows with mustachios and portfolios, 
who set to sketching before they had been half-an-hour on boai*d ; one 
or two French femmes de chambre who began to be dreadfully ill by 
the time the boat had passed Greenwich ; a groom or two who loimged 
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in tho neighbourhood of the horse-boxes under their charge, or levied 
over the side by the paddle-wheels, and talked about who was good 
for the Leger, and what they stood to win or lose for the Goodwood 
cup. 

All the couriers, when they had done plunging about the ^ip, and 
had settled their various masters in the cabins or on the deck, con- 
gregated together iind began to chatter jyid smoke ; the Hebrew 
gentlemen joining them and looking at the carriages. There was Sir 
John’s great carriage that would hold thirteen people ; my* Lord 
Methuselah’s carriage, my Lord Bareacres’ chariot, britska, anJ 
fourgon, that anybody might pay for who liked. It was a wonder how 
my Lord got the ready money to pay for the expenses of the journey. 
Tiie Hebrew gentlemen knew how h^ got it. They knsw' what money 
liis Lordship had in his pscket at that instant, and what interest he 
paid for it, and who gave it him. Finallj, there was a ve#y neat, hand- 
some travelling carriage, about which the gentlemen speculated. 

‘‘ A qui cette voiture Id ? ” said one gentleman-courier with a large 
morocco money-bag and ear-rings, to another with ear-rings and a 
large morocco moneybag. 

Cest d Kirsch je hense—Je Vai vu toute d Vheure — qui hrenoit des 
sa^iffviches dam la voiture^"' said the courier in a fine German French. 

Kirsch emerging presently from the neighbourhood of the hold 
where he had been bellowing instructions intermingled with poljrglot 
oaths to the ship’s men engaged in secreting the passengers’ luggage, 
came to give an account of himself to his brother interpreters. He 
informed them that the carriage belonged to a Nabab from Calcutta 
and Jamaica, enormously rich, and with ^kom he was engaged to 
travel ; and at this moment a young gentleman who had been warned 
off the bridge between the paddle-boxes, and who had dropped thence 
on to the roof of Lord Methuselah’s carriage, from which he had made 
his way over other carriages and imperials until he had clambered on 
to his own, descended thence and through the window into the body of 
the carriage to the applause of the couriers looking on. 

“ Nous allons avoir wie hello traversce, Monsieur George,” said the 
courier with a grin, as he lifted his gold-laced cap. 

“D — your French,” said the young gentleman, “where’s the biscuits, < 
eh ? ” Whereupon, Kirsch answered him in the English language or in 
such an imitation of it as he could command, — ^for though he was 
familiar with all laifguages, Mr. Kirsch was not acquainted with a single 
one and spoke all with indifferent volubility and incorrectness. 

The imperious young gentleman who gobbled the •biscuits, (and 
indeed it was time to refresh himself, for he had breakfasted at Bi^- 
mond full three hours before,) was our young friend George Osb6ftae. 
Uncle Jos and his mamma were on the quarter deck with a gentle- 
man x)f whom they used to see a good deal, and the four were about 
to make a summer tour. 

Jos was seated at that moment on deck under the awning, and pretty 
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neatfy opposite to the Earl of Bareacres and his family, whose proceed- 
ings absorbed the Bengalee al^nost entirely. Both the noble couple 
looked rather younger than ih the eventful year *1.5, when Jos remciii- 
bered to have seen them ac Brussels (indeed he always gave out in 
Lidia thf t he was intimately acquainted with them). Lady Bareacres’ 
hair which was then dark was now a beautiful golden auburn, whereas 
Lord Bareacres’ Vhiskeine, formerly red, were present of a ricli 
black with purple and green reflections in the light. But changed 
^ they were, the movements of the noble pair occupied Jos’s mind 
entirely. The presence of a lord fascinated him, and he could look at 
nothing else. 

“Those people seem to interest you a good deal,’’ said Dobbin, 
laughing and watching him. Atntlia too laughed. She was in a straw 
bonnet with black ribbons, and otherwise dressed in mourning : but the 
little bustle a*iid holiday of the journey pleased and excited her, and 
she looked particularly happy. •. 

“What €*i heavenly Jay !” Emmy said, and added, with great origi- 
nality, “ I hope we shall have a calm passage.” ^ 

Jos waved his hand, scornfully glancing at the same time under his 
eyelids at the great folks opposite. “ If you had made the voyages we 
have,” he said, “you wouldn’t much care about the weather.” But 
nevei^theless, traveller as he w’as, he passed the night direful ly sick in 
his carriage, where his courier tended him with brandy-and-water and 
every luxury. 

In due time this happy part^ Landed at the quays of Botterdam, 
whence they were transported by another steamer to the city of Cologne. 
Here the carriage and th<j; family took to tlie shore, and J os was not 
a little gratified to see his arrival announced in the Cologne news- 
papers as ‘ Ilerr Graf Lord von Sedley nebst Begleitung aus London.’ 
He had his Court dress witli him : lie had insisted that Dobbin should 
bring his regimental paraphernalia : ho announced that it was his 
intention to be i:)resented at some foreign Courts, and pay his respects 
to the Sovereigns of the countries which he honoured with a visit. 

Wlierever the party stopped, and an opportunity was offered, Mr. Jo» 
left his own card and the Major’s upon “ Our Minister.” It was with 
great difficulty that he could be restrained from putting on his cocked 
hat and tights to wait upon the English consul at the Free City of 
Judenstadt, when that hospitable functionary asked our travellers to 
dinner. He kept a journal of his voyage, and noted elaborately the 
defects or excellencies of the various iilns at which he put up, and ot 
the wines and dishes of which he partook. 

for Emmy^he was very happy and pleased. Dobbin used to 
carry about for her her stool and sketch-book, and admired the draw- 
ings of the goodnatured little artist, as they never had been admired 
before. She sate upon steamers’ decks and drew crags and castles, or 
die mounted upon donkeys and ascended to ancient robber-towers, 
attended by her two aides-de-camp, Georgy and Dobbin. She laughed,. 
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.Hid the Major did too, at his droll figure on donkey-hack, with hia long 
icgs touching the ground. He the interpreter for the party, 
having a good militaiy knowledge of tlie German language ; and he 
nnd the delighted George fought the campaigns of the Rhine and the 
Palatinate. In the course of a few weeks, and by *assidv»usly con- 
versing with Herr Kirsch on the box of the carnage, Georgy made 
prodigious aClvand^ in the knowledge of High Dutch, and could talk to 
hotel waiters and postillions in a way that charmed his mother, and 
amused his guardian. ^ * 

Mr. Jos did not much engage in the aftemoon excursions of his 
fellow-travellers. He slept a good deal after dinner, or basked in the 
arbours of tlic pleasant inn- gardens. Pleasant Rhine gardens ! Fair 
scenes of peace and sunshine — nobld purple mountains, whose crests 
are reflected in the magnificent stream — ^who lias ever seen you, that 
has not atgrateful memory of those® scenes of friaiftly repose and 
beauty ? To lay down the pen, and even to think of tkat beautiful 
Rhineland makes one happy. At this time s>f summer evening, the 
cows are trooping# down from the hills, lowing and with their bells 
tinkling, to the old town, with its old moats, and gates, and spires, and 
chestnut-tvecs, with long blue shadows stretching over the grass ; the 
sky and the river below flame in crimson and gold ; and the moon is 
already out, looking pale towards the sunset. The sun sinks behind 
tlic great castle-crested mountains, the night falls suddenly, the river 
grows darker and darker, lights quiver in it from the windows in the 
old ramparts, and twinkle peacefull}^ in the villages under the hiljs on 
the opposite shore. • 

So Jos used to go to sleep a good dealt with his bandanna over liis 
face and be very comfortable, and read all the English news, and every 
word of Galignaiii’s admirable new^spaper, (may the blessings of all 
Englishmen who have ever been abroad rest on the founders and 
proprietors of that pif,atical print I) and whether he woke or slept his 
friends did not very much miss him. Yes, they were very happy. 
They wont to the Opera often of evenings — to those snug, unassuming, 
dear old operas in the German towns, where the noblesse sits and 
cries, and knits stockings on the one side, over against the bourgeoisie 
on the other ; and His Transparency the Duke and his TransparciA 
family, all very fat and good-natured, come and occupy the great box 
in the middle ; .and the pit is full of the most elegant slim-waisted 
officers with straw-coloured mustacliios, and twopence a-day on fulf 
pay. Here it was that Emfiiy found her delight, and was introduced 
for the first time to the wonders of Mozart and Oimarosa. The IVIajoFs 
musical taste has been before alluded to, and bis performances^ the 
flute commenced. But perhaps thie chief pleasure he had in these 
operas was in watching Emmy’s rapture while listening to them. A 
new world of love and beauty broke upon her when she was introduced 
to those divine compositions : this lady had the keenest and finest 
sensibility, and how could she be indifferent when she heard Mozart f 
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The lender parts of Don Juan awakened in her raptures so exquisite 
that she would ask herself when^he went to say her praycra of a night 
whether it was not wicked to^feel so much delight as that with which 
•‘Vedrai Carino” and “Batti Batti” filled her gentle little bosom? 
But the Major, whom she consulted upon this head, as her theological 
^adviser (and who himself had a pious and reverent soul), said that for 
his part, every beailty of sent or nature made him thankfhl as well as 
happy ; and that the pleasure to be had . in listening to fine music, as 
ii^looking at the stars in the sky, or at a beautiful landscape or picture, 
was a benefit for which we might thank Heaven as sincerely as for 
any other worldly blessing. And in reply to some faint objections of 
Mrs. Amelia’s (taken from certain theological works like the “ Washer- 
woman of Finchley Common” ahd others of that school, with which 
Mrs. Osborne had been furnished during her'life at Bromptoii) ho told 
her an Fasten# • fiible of the Owl who thought that the sunshine was 
tmbearable fcr the eyes, and that the Nightingale was a most overrated 
bird. “It is one’s nature to sing and the other’s to hoot,” he said, 
laughing, “ and with such a sweet voice as you have yourself, you must 
belong to the Bulbul faction.” 

I like to dwell upon this period of her life, and to think that she was 
cheerful and happy. You see she has not had too much of that sort of 
existence as yet, and has not fallen in the way of means to educate her 
tastes or her intelligence. She has been domineered over hitherto by 
vulgar intellects. It is the lot of many a woman. And as every one 
of the dear sex is the rival of the^ rest of her kind, timidity passes for 
folly in their charitable judgments ; and gentleness for dulness ; and 
silence — ^which is but timid denial of the unwelcome assertion of ruling 
folks, and tacit protestantism — above all, finds no mercy at the liands 
of the female Inquisition. Tims, my dear and civilised reader, if you 
and I were to find ourselves this evening in a society of greengrocers, 
let ^ us say ; it is probable that our conversation would not be 
brilliant ; if, on the other hand, a greengrocer should find himself 
at your refined and polite teatable, where everybody was saying 
witty things, and everybody of fashion and repute tearing her friends 
to pieces in the most delightful manner, it is possible that the 
granger would not be very talkative, and by no means interesting 
- or interested, 

' And it must be remembered, that this poor lady had never met a 
gentleman in her life until this present moment. Perhaps these are 
' rarer personages than some of us think for. Which of us can point out 
many such in his circle — men whose aims are generous, whose truth is 
; cons<xint, and not only constant in its kind, but elevated in its degree ; 
I whose want of meanness makes them simple : who can look the world 
i lionestly in the face with an equal manly sympathy for the great and 
the small ? We all know a hundred whose coats are very well made, 
and a score who have excellent manners, and one or two happy beings 
*who are what they call, in the pinner circles, and have shot into the 
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very centre and bull’s eye of the fashion ; but qf^^tiemen.how j^^ 
Let us take a little scrap of paper and|each make out his list. 

My friend the Major I write, without *any doubt, in mine. He had 
very long legs, a yellow face, and a slight lisp, which at first was rather 
ridiculous. But his thoughts were just, his brains were fairly good, his 
life was honest and pure, and his heart warm and humble. He certainly 
nad very large haiids and feet, which the two George Osbornes used to. 
caricature and laugh at ; and their jeers and laughter perhaps led poor 
little Emmy astray as to his worth. But have we not all been mislgd 
about our heroes, and changed our Opinions a hundred times ? ' Emmy, 
in this happy time, found that hers underwent a very great change in 
respect of the merits of the Major, 

Perhaps it was the happiest time * 0 # both their lives indeed, if theyi 
did but know it — and who does 1 Which of us can point out and saj^; 
that was th§ culmination — ^that was the Summit of hmmah joy ? But at 
all events, this couple were very decently contented ani enjoyed as 
pleasant a summer tour as any pair that le^t England that year. * 
Georgy was always jpresent at the play, but it was the Major who put 
Emmy’s shawl on after the entertainment ; and in the walks and 
excursions the young lad would be on a-head, and up a tower-stair or a 
tree, whilst the soberer couple were below, the Major smoking his cigar 
with great placidity and constancy, whilst Emmy sketched the ^ite or 
the ruin. It was on this very tour that I, the present writer of a 
history of which every word is truOi; had the pleasure to see them first, 
and to make their acquaintance. 

It was at the little comfortable ducal town of Pumpernickel (that 
very place where Sir Pitt Crawley had been so distinguished as an 
attache ; but that was in early early days, and before the news of the 
battle of Austerlitz sent all the English diplomatists in Germany to the 
right about) that I first saw Colonel Dobbin and his party. They had 
arrived with the carriage and courier at the Erbprinz Hotel, the best ot 
the town, and the whole party dined at the table dliCte, Everybody 
remarked the majesty of Jos, and the knowing way in which he sipped, 
or rather sucked, the Johannisberger, which he ordered for dinner. 
The little boy, too, we observed, had a famous appetite, and consumed 
Bchinken and br^en, and kartoffeln, and cranberry jam, and salad, and 
pudding, and roast fowls, and sweetmeats, with a gallantry that did 
honour to his nation. After about fifteen dishes, he concluded the 
repast with dessert, some of '^hich he even carried ou^ of doors ; for 
some young gentlemen at table, amused with liis coolness and gallant 
free and easy manner, induced him to pocket a handful of macajgpns, 
which he discussed on his way to the theatre, whither everybody went 
in the cheery social little German place. The lady in black, the boy’s 
mamma, laughed and blushed, and looked exceedingly pleased and shy 
as the dinner went on, and at the various feats and instances of 
tspi^glerie on the part of her son. The Colonel — for so he became very 
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soon afterwards — I remember joked tbe boy with a great deal of grave 
fun, pointing out dishes which hadrCt tried, and entreating him not 
to baulk his appetite, but to have a second supply of this or that. 

It wiis wliat they call a gast-roUe night at the Eoyal Grand Ducail 
Pumperntckclisch Hof, — or Court theatre : and Madame Schroeder 
Devricnt, then in the bloom of her beauty ami genius, performed the 
•part of tlie heroine in the wonderful opera of FideliO; our places 

in the stalls we could see our four friends of the table dliote, in the loge 
Wiich Schwcndler of the Erbprinz kept for his best guests : and I could 
not help remarking the eifect which the magnificent actress and music 
produced ISpon Mrs. Osborne, for so we had heard the stout gentleman 
in the mustaphios call her. During the astonishing Chorus of the 
Prisoners over which the delighttui voice of the actress rose and soared 
ill the most ravishing harmony, the Englislf lady’s face wore such an 
expression of Wilder and delight that it struck even littje Fipps, the 
hlas^ attach^; who drawled out, as he fixed his glass upon her, “ Gayd, 
it really docs one good»^to see a woman caypable of that stayt of excay- 
tement.” And in the Prison Scene where Fid^Uo, rushing to her 
husband, cries “ Nichts nichts mein Florestan,” she fairly lost herself 
and covered her face with her handkerchief. Every woman in the 
house was snivelling at the time : but I suppose it was because it 
was predestined* that I was to write this particular lady’s memoirs, 
that I remarked her. 

The next day they gave another piece of Beethoven : “ Die Schlaclit 
bie Vittoria.” Malbrook is intnoduced at the beginning of the per- 
formance, as indicative of tke brisk advance of the French Army. 
Then come drums, trumpets, thunder of artillery, and groans of the 
dying, and at last in a grand triumphal swell, “ God save the King” is 
performed. 

There may have been a score of Englishmen in the house, but at the 
burst of that beloved and well-known music, every one of them, we young 
fellows in the stalls, Sir J olm and Lady Bullminster (who had taken a 
house at Pumpernickel for the education of their nine children), the fat 
gentleman with the mustachios, tlie long Major in white duck trowsers, 
,and the lady with the little boy upon whom he was so sweet : even 
Kirsch, the courier in the gallery, stood bolt upright in their places, 
and proclaimed themselves to be members of the dear old British 
nation. As for Tapeworm, the Charge d’ Affaires, he rose up in his box 
and bowed and simpered, as if he would represent the whole empire. 
Tapeworm wap nephew and heir of old Ivlarshal Tiptoff, who has been 
introduced in this story as General Tiptoff, just before Waterloo, who 
wn^i^olonel of the — th regiment, in which Major Dobbin served, and 
who died in this year full of honours, and of an aspic of plovers’ eggs ; 
when the regiment was graciously given by liis Majesty to Colonel Sir 
Michael O’Dowd, K.C.B., who had commanded it in many glorious fields. 

Tapeworm must have met with Colonel Dobbin at the house of tho 
Colonel’s Colonel, the Marshal, for he recognised him on this night at 
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the theatre ; and with the utmost condescension, his Majesty’s minister 
came over from his own box, and publkly shook hands with his now- 
found friend. * 

Look at that infernal sly boots of a Tapeworm,” Fipps whispered, 
examining his Chief from the stalls. “Wherever there’s ta pretty 
’.Yoman he always twists himself in.” And I wonder wliat were 
diplomatists made ier but for that ? • . 

“ Have I the honour of addressing myself to Mrs. Dobbin,” asked 
oh(' Secretary, with a most insinuating grin. . 

Georgy burst out laughing, and sa^d “-By Jove, that is a go^’un.” — 
Emmy and the Major blushed : we saw them from the stalls.'^* 

“ This lady is Mrs. George Osborne,” said the Major, “ and this is her 
brother, Mr. Sedley, a distinguished «fI4cer of the Bengal Civil Service ; 
permit me to introduce hinf to your lordship.” 

My lord nearly sent Jos off his legs, mth the mosif faflRnating smile. 

“ Are you going to stop in Pumpernickel,” he said. “ It is m dull place : 
but we want some nice people, and we would try and make it sc 
agreeable to you. JJr. — Ahum — ^Mrs. — Oho. I shall do myself the 
honour of calling upon you to-morrow at your inn.’* — And he went 
away with a Parthian grin and glance, which he thought must finish 
Mrs. Osborne completely. 

The performance over, the young fellows lounged about the loJ)bies, 
and wo saw the society take its departure. The Duchess Dowager 
went off in lior jingling old coach, attended by two faithful and withered 
old maids of honour, and a little siiufly spindle-shanked gentleman in 
waiting, in a brown jasey and a green cioat covered with orders — of 
which the star and the grand yellow cordon of the order of Saint 
Michael of Pumpernickel was most conspicuous. The drums rolled, the 
guards saluted, and the old caiTiage drove away. 

Then came his Transparency tlie Duke and Transparent family, with 
his great officers of state and household. He bowed serenely to every- 
body. And amid the saluting oi the guards and the flaring of the 
torches of the running footmen, clad in scarlet, the Transparent 
carriages drove away to the old Ducal Schloss, with its towers and 
pinnacles standing on the Schlossberg. Everybody in. Pumpernickel 
knew everybody. No sooner was a foreigner seen there, than the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, or some other gijeat or small officer of 
state, went round to the Erbprinz, and found out the name of the new 
arrivals. 

We watched them too, out* of the theatre. Tape\N^rm had just 
walked off, enveloped in his cloak, with which his gigantic chasseur was 
always in attendance, and looking as much as possible like Don ^^n. 
I'he Prime Minister’s lady had just squeezed herself into her sedan, and 
her daughter, the charming Ida, had put on her calash and clogs ; when 
the English party came out, the boy yawning drearily, the Major 
taking great pains in keeping the- shawl over Mrs. Osborne’s head, and 
Mr. Sedley looking grand, with a crush operarhat on one side of his 
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heafl^, and his hand in the stomach of a voluminous white waistcoat 
We took off our hats to our acquaintances of the table d^hdte^ and the 
lady, in return, presented us with a little smile and a curtsey, for which 
everybody might be thankful. 

The c^iage from the inn, under the superintendence of the bustling 
Mr. Kirsch, was in waiting to convey the party ; but the fat man sai(i 
» he would walk, and smoke his cigar on his way home'Vards ; so the 
other three, with nods and smiles to us, went without Mr. Sedley, 
Kirsch, with the cigar-case, following in his master’s wake. 

We all walked together, and talked to the stout gentleman about the 
agreniens of the place. It was very agreeable for the English. There 
were shooting-parties and battues ; there was a plenty of balls and 
entertainments 'at the hospitable Court ; the society was generally 
good, the theatre excellent, and the living cheap. 

“ And our ivlinister seems a*^ost delightful and affable^person,” our 
new friend said. *‘With such a representative, and — and a good 
medical man, I can fancy the place to be most eligible. Good night, 
gentlemen.” And Jos creaked up the stairs to bedward, followed by 
Kirsch, with a flambeau. We rather hoped that nice-looking woman 
would be induced to stay some time in the town. 


CHAPTEE LXTII. 

m WHICH WE :®:eet an old acquaintance. 

Such polite behaviour as that of Lord Tapeworm did not fail to 
nave the most favourable effect upon Mr. Sedley’s mind, and the very 
next morning, at breakfast, he pronounced his opinion that Pumper- 
nickel was the pleasantest little place of any which he had visited on 
their tour. J os’s motives and artifices were not very difficult of com- 
prehension ; and Dobbin laughed in his sleeve, like a hypocrite as he 
was, when he found by the knowing air of the Civilian and the oft-hand 
manner in which the latter talked about Tapeworm Castle, and the 
other members of the family, that Jos had been up already in the 
morning, consulting his travelling Peerage. Yes, he had seen the 
Eight Honourable the Earl of Bagwig, his lordship’s father ; he was 
sure he had, he had met him at — at the Levee — didn’t Dob remember ? 
and when the^ diplomatist called on the party, faithful to his promise, 
Jos received him with such a salute and honours as were seldom 
acl^rded to the little Envoy. He winked at Kirsch on his Excellency’s 
arrival, and that emissary instructed beforehand, went out and super- 
intended an entertainment of cold meats, jellies, and other delicacies, 
brought in upon trays, and of which Mr. Jos absolutely insisted that 
his noble guest should partake. 

Tapeworm, so long as he could have an opportunity of admiring the 
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bright eyes of Mrs. Osborne (whose freshness of complexion boroKlay- 
]ight remarkably well) was not ill pljased to accept any invitation to 
stay in Mr. Sedley’s lodgings ; he put one or two dexterous questions 
to him about India and the dancing-girls there ; asked Amelia about 
that beautiful boy who had been with her, and complimiftited the 
astonished little woman upon the prodigious sensation which she had 
made in the Xouse^ and tried to fascinate I>obbin by talking of the late, 
war,* and the exploits of the Pumpernickel contingent under the com- 
mand of the Hereditary Prince, now Duke of Pumpernickel. 

Lord Tapeworm inherited no little portion of the family gallantry, 
and it was his happy belief, that almost every woman upon whom he 
himself cast friendly eyes, was in love with him. He left Emmy under 
the persuasion that she was slain by his wit and atlrtictions, and wen^ 
home to his lodgings to write a pretty little note to her. She was nolM 
fa^inated ; ^nly puzzled by his grinnftig, his simpering his scented 
cambric handkerchief, and his high-heeled lacquered boots.^She did not 
Understand one half the compliments which he* paid ; she had never, 
in her small experiQpce of mankind, met a professional lady’s man aa : 
yet, and looked upon my lord as something curious ratliev than 
pleasant ; and if she did not admire, certainly wondered at liim. J os, 
on the contrary, was delighted. “How very affable his lordship is,” he 
said ; “how very kind of his lox’dship to say he would sejjd his 
medical man ! Kirsch, you will carry our cards to the Count de 
Schlusselback directly : the Major and I will have the greatest 
pleasure in paying our respects at Cwrt as soon as possible. Put out 
my uniform, Kirsch, — ^both our uniforms^ It is a mark of politeness 
which every English gentleman ought to show to the countries which 
he visits to pay his respects to the sovereigns of those countries, as to 
the representatives of his own.” 

When Tapeworm’s doctor came. Doctor von Glauber, Body Physician 
to H.S.H. the Duke, he speedily convinced Jos that the Pumpernickel 
mineral springs and the Doctor’s particular treatment would infallibly 
restore the Bengalee to youth and slimness. “Dere came here last 
year,” he said, “ Slieneral Bulkeley, an English Sheneral, tvice so pic 
as you, sir. I sent him back qvite tin after tree months, and he danced 
vid Baroness Glauber at the end of two.” 

Jos’s mind was made up, the springs, the doctor, the Court, and the 
Charge d’ Affaires convinced him, and he proposed to spend the 
autumn in these delightful quarters. — And punctual to his word, 
on the next day the Charg6 Tl’ Affaires presented Jos {^nd the Major 
to Victor Aurelius XVII., being cqpducted to their audience with 
that sovereign by the Count de Schlusselback, Marshal of the Co^J. 

They were straightway invited to dinner at Court, and their intention 
of staying in the town being announced, the politest ladies of the 
whole town instantly called upon Mrs. Osborne ; and as not one of 
these, however poor they might be, was under the rank of a baroness, 
Jos’fl delight was beyond expression. He wrote off to Chutney at the 
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‘ C\vl\i to say that the Service was highly appreciated in Germany, that 
he was going to sliow his friend the Count de Schlusselback, how to 
stick a pig in the Indian fashion, and that his august friends, the Duke 
and Duchess, were everything that was kind and civil. 

Emmyf.too, was presented to the august family, and as mourning is 
,not admitted in Court on certain days, she appeared in a pink crapo 
dress, with a diamond ornament in the corsage, prea:3nted.to her by her 
brother, and she looked so pretty in this costume that the Duk^ and 
Qourt (putting out of the question the Major, who had scarcely ever 
seen her before in an evening <dre4s, and vowed that she did not look 
five-and-twcnty) all admired her excessively. 

In this dress she walked a Polonaise with Major Dobbm at a Court- 
ball, in which eassy dance Mr. J'os had the honour of leading out the 
Countess of Schlusselback, an old lady with a hump back, but witli 
^ sixteen good (jfuarters of nobiKty, and related to half the royal houses 
of Germany 

Pumpernickel standg in the midst of a happy valley, through which 
sparkles — to mingle with the Phine somewhere, but I have not the map 
at hand to say exactly at what point — the fertilising stream of the 
Pump. In some places the river is big enough to support a ferry-boat, 
in others to turn a mill ; in Pumpernickel itself, the last Transparency 
but three, the great and renowned Victor Aurelius XIV., built a 
magnificent bridge, on which his own statue rises, surrounded by water- 
nymphs and emblems of victory, peace, and plenty ; be has his foot on the 
neck of a prostrate Turk (history says he engaged and ran a Janissary 
through the body at the relief of Vienna by Sobieski j) but, quite 
undisturbed by the agonie,'^ of that prostrate Mahometan, who writhes 
at his feet in the most ghastly manner — the Prince smiles blandly, and 
points with his truncheon in the direction of the Aurelius Platz, where 
ho began to erect a new palace that would have been the wonder of his 
age, had the great-souled Prince but funds to complete it. But 
the completion of Monplaisir {MmMaisir the honest German folks 
call it) was stopped for lack of ready money, and it and its park and 
garden ai*e now in rather a faded condition, and not more than ten times 
big enough to accommodate the Court of the reigning Sovereign. 

The gardens were arranged to emulate those of Versailles, and 
amidst the terraces and groves there ai’e some huge allegorical water- 
works still, which spout and froth stupendously upon fi§te-days, and 
frighten one with their enormous aquatic insurrections. There is the 
Troplionius’ cave in which, by some ilrtifice, the leaden Tritons are 
made not only to spout water, but to play the most dreadful groans out 
of^-heir lead conclis — there is the Nymph-bath and tho Niagara cataract 
which the people of the neighbourhood admire beyond expression, 
when they come to the yearly fair at the opening of the Chamber, or to 
the fetes with which the happy little nation still celebrates the birth- 
days and marriage-days of its princely governors. 

Then from all the towns of the Duchy which stretcbeu for nearly 
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ten miles, — ^from Bolkum, which lies on its western frontier bMding* 
defiance to Prussia, from Grogwitz,wh^e the Prince has a hunting-lodge, 
and where his dominions are separated oy the Pump river from those 
of the .neiglibouring Prince of Potzenthal : from all the little villages, 
which besides these three great cities, dot over the happy PAncipality 
— from the fiirms and the mills along the Pump, come troops of people 
in red petticv)ats ahd velvet head dresses. Or with three-cornered hat&» 
and pipes in their mouths, who flock to the Residenz and share in the 
pleasures of the fair and the festivities there. Then the theat^is opGn 
for nothing, then the waters of MonblaiSir begin to play (it is lucky that 
there is company to behold them, for one would be afraid to see them 
alone) — ^then there come mountebanks and riding:^troops (the way in 
which his Transparency was fasciiAifed by one of tlie horse-riders, is 
well known, and it is believed that La Petite Vivandi^re, as she was 
called, was.;i spy in the French interesi^, and the delighted people aife 
permitted to march through room after room of the Grand Ducal 
palace, and admire the slippery floor, the Mch hangings, and the 
spittoons at the do(ys of all the innumerable chambers. There is one 
Pavilion at Monblaisir wliich Aurelius Victor XV. had arranged — 2k 
great Prince but too fond of pleasure — and which I am told is a perfect 
wonder of licentious elegance. It is painted with the story of Bacchus 
and Ariadne, and the table works in and out of the room by means of 
a windlass, so that the company was served without any intervention 
of domestics. But the place was shut up by Barbara, Aurelius XV.’s 
widow, a severe and devout Princess of the house of Bolkum and 
Regent of the Duchy during her son’s glorious minority, and after the 
death of her husband, cut off in the pride (A his pleasures. 

The theatre of Pumpernickel is known and famous in that quai’ter of 
Germany. It languished a little when the present Duke in his youth 
insisted upon having his own operas played there, and it is said one day, 
in a fury from his place in the orchestra, when he attended a rehearsal, 
broke a bassoon on the head of the Chapel Master, who was conducting, 
and led too slow ; and during which time the Duchess Sophia wrote 
domestic comedies which must have been very dreary to witness. But 
the Prince executes his music in private now, and the Duchess only , 
gives away her plays to the foreigners of distinction who visit her 
kind little Court. 

It is conducted with no small comfort and splendour. When there 
are balls, though there may be four hundred people at supper, there is 
a servant in scarlet and lace to attend upon every four, aeid every one is 
served on silver. There are festivals and entertainments going epn- 
tinually on : and the Duke has his chamberlains and equerries^nd 
the Duchess her mistress of the wardrobe and ladies of honour just 
like any other and more potent potentates. 

The Constitution is or was a moderate despotism, tempered by a 
Chamber that might or might not be elected. I never certainly could 
hear of its sitting in my time at Pumpernickel, The Prime Minister 
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Lad lodgings in a second floor ; and the Foreign Secretaiy occupied the 
comfortable lodgings over Zwi^b(>ck’s Conditorey. The army consisted 
of a magnificent band that also did duty on the stage, where it was 
quite pleasant to see the worthy fellows marching in Turkish dresses 
with rou^e on and wooden scimetars, or as iS^man warriors with 
ophicleides and trqypbones, — to see them again, I say, at night, after 
"one had listened to them all the morning in the Auffelius'^Platz, where 
they performed opposite the Caf6 where we breakfasted. Besides tho 
bfihd, t^^ere was a rich and numerous staff of officers, and I believe 
a few men. Besides the regular sentries, three or four men, habited as 
' hussars, used to do duty at the Palace, but I never saw them on hoi'se- 
back, and au *faity what was the use of cavalry in a time of profound 
peace ? — and whither the deuce shii^uld the hussars ride ? 

Everybody-j;everybody that was noble, of course, for as for the 
Bourgeois, we could not quit^ be expected to take notice of them — 
visited his neighbour. H. E. Madame de Burst received once a week, 
H. E. Madame de Schnurrbai't had her night — ^the theatre was open 
twice a week, the Court graciously received once,,, so that a man’s life 
might in fact be a perfect round of pleasure, in the unpretending 
Pumpernickel way. 

That there were feuds in the place, no one can deny. Politics ran 
very high at Pumpernickel, and parties were very bitter. There was 
the Strumpff faction and the Lederlung party, the one supported by 
our Envoy and the other by the French Charg6 d’ Affaires, M. de 
Macabau. Indeed it sufficed for our Minister to stand up for Madame 
Strumpff, who was clearly thfe’ greatest singer of the two, and had three 
more notes in her voice than Madame Lederlung her rival — it sufficed, 
I say, for our Minister to advance any opinion, to' have it instantly 
contradicted by the French diplomatist. 

Everybody in the town was ranged in one or other of these factions. 
The Lederlung was a prettyish little creature certainly, and her voice 
(what there was of it,) was very sweet, and there is no doubt that the 
Strumpff was not in her first youth and beauty, and certainly too stout ; 
when she came on in the last scene of the Somiambula for instance, in 
«■ her night- chemise with a lamp in her hand, and had to go out of the 
window and pass over the plank of the mill, it was all she could do to 
squeeze out of the window, and the plank used to bend and creak again 
under her weight — ^but how she poured out the finale of the opera ! 
and with what a burat of feeling she rushed into Elvino’s arms — almost 
fit to smother liim ! Whereas the little Lederlung — ^but a truce to this 
goTsip — ^the fact is, that these two women were the two flags of the 
FAjuch and the English party at Pumpernickel, and the society was 
divided in its allegiance to those two great nations. 

We had on our side the Home Minister, the Master of the Horse, 
the Duke’s Private Secretary, and the Prince’s tutor : whereas of the 
French party were the Foreign Minister, the Commander-in-Chief’a 
lady, who had served under Napoleon, and the Hof-Marschall and his 
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wife, who was glad enough to get the fashions from Paris, and Always 
had them and her caps by M. de Ma(Jb,bau’s courier. The Secretary of 
his Chancery was little Grignac, a young fellow as malicious as Satan, 
and who made caricatures of Tapeworm in all the albums of the place. 

Their head-quarters and table d*h6t6 were' established at the Pariser 
Hof, the otl^r inn of the town ; and though, of ccjajrse, these gentlemen 
were obliged to be civil in public, yet ttiey cut at each other with 
epigrams that were as sharp as razors, as I have seen a couple of 
wrestlers in Devonshire, lashing atgeacl^ other’s shins, and nev^pehov^^ng 
their agony upon a muscle of their faces. Neither Tapeworm nor 
Macabau ever sent home a despatch to his government, without a most 
savage series of attacks upon his riyal. For ins4iijce,* on our side we 
would write, “ The interegts of Great Britain in this place, and through- 
out the whole of Germany; are perilled by the contin^jance in office of 
the present French envoy ; this man is of a character so infamous that 
he will stick at no falsehood, or hesitate at no crime, to attain his ends. 
He poisons the mind of the Court againsf the English Minister^ 
represents the conduct of Great Britain in the most odious and 
atrocious light, and is unhappily backed by a minister whoso^ ignorance 
and necessities are as notorious as his influence is fatal.” On their side 
they would say, *‘M. de Tapeworm continues his system of stupid 
insular arrogance and vulgar falsehood against the greatest imtion in 
the world. Yesterday he was heard to speak lightly of Her Royal 
Highness Madame the Duchess of Berri ; on a former occasion he 
insulted the heroic Duke of Angoutdme, and dared to insinuate that 
H.R.H. the Duke of Orleans was conspiring against the august throne ' 
of the lilies. H i ^ gold is prodigated in every direction which his stupid 
menaces fail to m^MWl. T^^y one and the other, he has won over 
creatures of the Court here — and, in fine. Pumpernickel will not be 
quiet, Germany tranquil, France respected, or Europe content, until 
this poisonous viper be crushed under heel ; ” and so on. When one 
side or the other had written any particularly spicy despatch, news of 
it was sure to slip out. 

Before the winter was far advanced it is actually on record that 
Emmy took a night and received company with great propriety and 
modesty. She had a French master who complimented her upon the 
purity of her accent and her facility of learning ; the fact is she had 
learned long ago, and grounded herself subsequently in the grammar,* 
so as to be able to teach it to^George ; and Madame Strumpff came to , 
give her lessons in singing, which she performed so weft and with such 
a true voice that the Major’s windows, who had lodgings opposite ijpder 
the Prime Minister, were always open to hear the lesson. SklMie of 
the German ladies, who are very sentimental and simple in their tastes, 
fell in love with her and began to call her du at once. These are trivial 
dStails, but they relate to happy times. The Major made hiiMelf 
George’s tutor, and read Caesar and mathematics with him, and *taey< 
had a German master and rode out of evenings by the aide of Emmy’s 
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caniit|e--she was always loo timid, and made a dreadful outcry at the 
slightest disturbance on horseVa<(k. So she drove about with one of 
her dear (Jerman friends, and Joa asleep on the back-seat of the 
barouche. 

He was becoming very sweet upon the Grafinn Fanny de Butterbrod, 
a very gentle tender-hearjed and unassuming j^pung^ creature, a 
Canoness and Countess in her own right, but with scarcely ten pounds 
per year to her fortune, and Fanny for her part declared that to be 
AAeliaV;"aistcr was the greater d^ight that Heaven could bestow on 
her, and Jos -might have put a Countess’s shield and coronet by the ^ 
side of his own arms on his carriage and forks ; when — when events ’ 
occurred, and'tlv>3C grand f§te? ^iven upon the marriage of the 
Hereditary Prince of Pumpernickel with the , lovely Princess Amelia of 
Humbourg-SclJ-ipp^nschloppen,took place. ' 

At this fes^tival the magnificence displayed was such as h^d not been 
known in the little German place since the days of the prodigal 
Victor XIY. All the neighbouring Princes, Princesses, and Grandees 
were invited to the feast. Beds rose to half-a-cfbwn per night in 
Pumpetniekel, and the army was exhausted in providing guards of 
honour for the Highnesses, Serenities, and Excellencies, who arrived 
from all quarters. The Princess was mariied by proxy, at her father’s 
residence, by the Count de SchlUsselback. Snuff-boxes were given 
away in profusion (as we learned from the Court-jeweller, who sold 
and afterwards bought them again,) and bushels of the Order of Saint 
Michael of Pumpernickel were sent to the nobles of the Court, while 
hampers of the cordons and decorations of the Wheel of St Catherine 
of Schlippenschloppeu were brought to ours. The JEi;^ich envoy got 
both. “ He is covered with ribbons like a prize cart-horse,” Ta])ewoim 
said, who was not allowed by the rules of his service to take any 
decorations : ‘‘ Lot him have the cordons ; but with whom is the 
victory 1 ” The fact is, it was a triumph of British diplomacy : the 
French party having proposed and tried their utmost to carry a 
marriage with a princess of the house of Potztausend-Donner wetter, 
wli om, as a matter of course, we opposed. 

Everybody was asked to the f&tes of the marriage. Garhands And 
triumphal arches were hung across the road to welcome the young 
i^ride. The great Saint Michael’s Fountain ran with uncommonly sour 
'wine, while that in the Artillery Place frothed with beer. The great 
waters played ; and poles were put up in* the park and gardens for the 
happy peasantify, which they might climb at their leisure, cariying 
off vsatches, silver forks, prize sausages hung with pink ribbon, &c., 
at the’' top. Georgy got one, wrenching it ofl^ having swarmed up the 
pole to the delight of the spectators, and sliding down with the 
rapidity of a fall of water. But it was for tlie glory’s sake merely. 
The hoy gave the sausage to a peasant, who had very nearly seized 
' it, and stood at the foot of the mast, blubbering because he was 
unsuccessful. 
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At the French Chancellerie they had six more lampions in their 
illumination than our’s had ; but ourftransparency, which represented 
the young couple advancing, and Discord flying away, with the most 
ludicrous, likeness to the French ambassador, beat the Fren<jJi picture 
hollow ; and I have no doubt got Tapeworm the advancement and the 
Cross of the fath,^hich he subsequently ajtainedt • 

Crowds of fox'eigners arrived for the fStes : and of English of course.^ 
Besides the Court balls, public balls were given at the Town Hall and 
the Bedoute, and in the former plAce there was a^rOom 
quarante and roidette established, for the week of the festivities oniy, 
and by one of the great German companies from Ems or Aix-la- 
Chapelle. The oflicers or inhabitanJ;s.of the town Were not allowed to ' 
play at these games, but strangers, peasants, ladies were admitted, and 
anyone who chose to lose or win money.# , ^ • 

That little scapegrace Georgy Osborne amongst others, 'Vj^iose pockets 
were always full of dollars, and whose relations were away at the 
grand festival of the Court, came to the Stadthaus’ ball in company of 
his uncle’s courier,*Mr. Kirsch, and having only peeped into a play- 
room at Baden Baden when he hung on Dobbin’s arm, and where, of 
course, ho was not permitted to gamble, came engerly to this part of the 
entertainment, and hankered round the tables where the croupiers 
and the punters were at work. Women were playing ; thef were 
lUiiskcd, some of them ; tliis license was allowed in these wild times of 
carnival. 

A woman with light hair, in a low*drc|.s, by no means so fresh as it 
had been, and with a black mask on, through the eyelets of which her 
eyes twinkled strangely, was seated at one of the roulette-tables with 
a cai\l and a jjin, and a couple of florins before her. As the croupier 
called out the colour and number, she i:)ricked on the card with great 
care and regularity, and only ventured her money on the colours after 
tlie red or black had come up a certain number of times. It was strango 
to look at her. 

But iu spite of her care and assiduity she guessed wrong, and the last 
two florins followed each other under the croupier’s rake, as he cried out, 
with his inexorable voice, the winning colour and number. She gave a* 
sigh, a shrug with her shoulders, which were already too much out of 
her gown, and dashing the pin through the card on to the table, sat 
thrumming it for a while. Then she looked round her, and saw Georgy’s ' 
honest face staring at the sce»e. The little scamp ! what business had 
he to be there. . • 

When she saw the boy, at whose face she looked hard througli»her 
shining eyes and mask, she said, '‘^Monsieur n^est pas joueur.'^ 

madame^' said the boy : but she must Jiave known, from his 
accent of what country ho was, for she answered him with a slight 
foreign tone. “You have nevare played — will you do me a littr 
favour ? ” ■ 

“What is it?” said Georgy, blu-shiug again. Mr. Kirsch waa at 
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worif for his part at the rouge et woi’r, and did not seo his young 
master. » I 

“ Play this for me, if you please, put it on any number, any number;* 
And she took from her bosom a purse, and out of it a gold .piece, the 
only coin*there, and she put it into George’s hand. The boy laughed 
and did as he waschid. The number came up sur%.enoi^gh. There is 
^ power that arranges that, they say, for beginners. 

Thank you,” said she, pulling the money towards her ; " thank you. 
Tfhat ifcyour name ? ” ^ % 

“ My name’s Osborne,” said .Georgy, and was fingering in his own 
pockets for dollars, and just about to make a trial, when the Major, in 
his uniform, an^ Jos, en Marqy^is^ from the Court ball, made their 
appearance. Other people finding the entei;tainment stupid, and pre- 
ferring the fui^ at the Stadthays, had Quitted the Palace ball earlier ; 
but it is probable t^e Major and Jos had gone home and fouhd the boy’s 
absence, for the former instantly went up to him, and taking him by 
the shoulder, pulled him briskly back from the place of temptation. 
Then, looking round the room, he saw Kirsch eifiployed as we have 
said, and going up to him, asked how he dared to bring Mr. George tc 
such a place. 

LaieseTrmoi tranquiUe^'* said Mr. Kirsch, very much excited by play 
and wune. “ 11 faut parhleu, Je ne suie pas au service de 

Monsieur'^ 

Seeing his condition, the Major did not .choose to argue with the 
man ; but contented himself with drawing away George, and asking 
Jos if he would come away. He was standing close by the lady in the 
mask, who was playing with pretty good luck now ; and looking on 
much interested at the game. 

‘‘Hadn’t you better come, Jos,” the Major said, "with George and 
me?” 

" I’ll stop and go home with that rascal, Kirsch,” J os said ; and for 
the same reason of modesty, which he thought ought to be preserved 
before the boy, Dobbin did not care to remonstrate with Jos, but left 
him and walked home with Georgy. 

fc “ Did you play ? ” asked the Major, when they were out, and on their 
way home. 

The boy said " No.” 

" Give me your word of honour as a gentleman, that you never will.” 

^ " Why ? ” said the boy ; ‘‘ It seems ve»y good fun.” And, in a very 

eloquent and impressive manner, the Major showed him why he 
shoyidn’t, and would have enforced his precepts by the example of 
Georj^r’s own father, had he liked to say anything that should reflect 
on the other’s memory. When he had housed him he went to bed, and 
saw his light, in the little room outside of Amelia’s, presently disappear. 
Amelia’s followed half an hour afterwards. I don’t know what made 
‘^the Major note it so accurately. 

Jos, however, remained behind ov^r the play-table ; he was no 
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gambler, but not averse to the little excitement of the sport now an^ ’ 
then ; and he had some Napoleons chiiMog In the embroidered pockefiii 
of his court waistcoat. He put down one over the fair shoulder of the 
little gambler before him, and they won. She made a little gnovement 
to make room for him by her side, and just took the skirt of her gown 
from a vacant chair there. , 

Come and give me good luck,” she said, still in a foreign accent 
quite different from that frank and perfectly English “ Thank yoj,” 
with which she had saluted George’s mwp in her favour. THS portly 
gentleman, looking round to see that nobody of rank observed him, sat 
down ; he muttered — “Ah, really, well now, God bless my soul. I’m 
very fortunate ; I’m sure to give yop ^ood fortune, ^-••and other words 
of compliment and confusion. 

“ Do youj)lay much ?” the foreign mask said. 

“I put a Nap or two down,” said Jos, with a superU air, flinging 
down a gold piece. 

“ Yes ; ay nap after dinner,” said the mask, archly. But J os looking 
frightened, she continued, in her pretty Trench accent, “ You do noil 
play to win. No more do I. I play to forget, but I cannot. I ’cannofi 
forget old times, Monsieur. Your little nepfiew *18 the linage of hi^ 
father ; and you— you are not changed— but yes, you are. Every body 
changes, every body forgets ; nobody has ay heart.” * 

“ Good Ged, who is it ? ” asked Jos in a flutter. 

“Can’t you guess, Joseph SedleyJ” said the little woman, in a 
sad voice, and undoing her mask, shejooked at him. “You have , 
forgotten me.” • 

“ Good Heavens ! Mrg^jawley ! ” gasped out Jos. 

“ Eebecca,” said the other, putting her hand on his ; but she followed 
the game still, all the time she was looking at him. 

“ I am stopping at the Elephant,” she continued. “Ask for Madame 
de Raudon. I saw my dear Amelia to-day ; how pretty she looked, 
and how happy ! So do you ! Everybody but me, who am wretched, 
Joseph Sedley.” And she put her money over from the red to the 
black, as if hy a chance movement of her hand, and while she was 
wiping her eyes with a pocket-handkerchief fringed with torn lace. * 

The red came up again, and she lost the whole of that stake. “ Come . 
away,” she said. “ Come with me a little — ^we are^old friends, are we 
not, dear Mr. Sedley ? ” 

And Mr. Kirsch having loSfr all his money by this time, followed his ^ 
master out into the moonlight, where the illumination^ were winking 
out, and the transparency over our mission was scarcely visible, ^ 
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GHAPTEE LXIV. 

t 

A VAGABOND CHAPTER. 

^vst pass over a part^ of Mrs. Eebocca Crawley’s biography 
with that liglitness and delicacj’* which the world demands~the moral 
world, that has, perhaps, no particular objection to vice, but an insu- 
perable repuglianc«>'to hearing v,ice called by its proper name. There 
are things we do and know perfectly well ha Vanity Fair, though W’c 
never speak th^m j as the Ahpimanians worship the devil, but don’t 
mention him^: and a polite public will no more bear to read an authentic 
description of vice than a truly-refined English or American femalo 
will permit the word bfeeches to be pronounced in her chaste hearing. 

; And yet, madam, both are walking the world before our faces every 
I day, 'vfithout much shocking us. If you were to blush every time 
I they went by, whab complexions you would have ! It is only when 
their nauglity names are called out that your modesty has any occa- 
sion t<?^show alarm or sense of outrage, and it has been the wish of the 
present writer, all through this story, deferentially to submit to the 
fashion at present prevailing, and only to hint at the existence of 
wickedness in a light, easy, and ’agreeable manner, so that nobody’s 
fine feelings may be oftended. I defy any one to say that our Becky, 
who has certainly some vices, has not been presented to the public in 
a perfectly genteel and inoffensive manner. In describing this syren, 
singing and smiling, coaxing and cajoling, the author, with modest 
pride, asks his readers all round, has he once forgotten the laws of 
politeness, and showed the monster’s hideous tail above water 1 No ! 
Those who like may peep down under waves that are pretty trans- 
parent, and see it writhing and twirling, diabolically hideous and 
slimy, flapping amongst bones, or curling round corpses ; but above 
•the water line, I ask, has not everything been proper, agreeable, and 
decorous, and has any the most squeamish immoralist in Vanity Fair a 
^rig-ht to cry fie 1 When, however, the syren disappears and dives 
* below, down among the dead men, the water of course grows turbid 
over her, and it is labour lost to look iniio it ever so curiously. They 
Jlook pretty eDW>ugh when they sit upon a rock, twanging their harps 
i andf^^ombing their hair, and sing, and beckon to you to come and hold 
I the king-glass ; but when they sink into their native element, depend 
on it those mermaids are about no good, and we had best not examine 
the fiendish marine cannibals, revelling and feasting on their wretched 
pickled vrctims. And so, when Becky is out of the W'ay, be sure that 
‘ she is not particularly well employed, and that the less that is said 
about her doings is in fact the better. 
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If we were to give a full account of her proceedings during a couple 
of years that followed after the Curzorl Street catastrophe, there raight 
be some reason for people to say this book was improper. The actions of 
very vain, heartless, pleasure -seeking people are very often improper 
(as are many of yours, my friend with the grave face and spotless repu- 
tation ; — ^but 4^hat is merely by the way) and vjkat are those of a 
woman without faith — or love — or character ? And I am inclined to* 
think that there was a period in Mrs. Becky’s life, when she was seized, 
not by remorse, but by a kind of doipaiy, and absolutely negl®iJi56d her 
pci*son, and did not even care for her reputation. 

This ahattement and degradation did not take place all at on 2 e : it was 
brought about by degrees, after her calamity, and affeor m*any struggles 
to keep up — as a man wha goes overboard hangs on to a spar whilst 
any hope is left, and then flings it awaj^and goes dgwn^when he fijids 
that struggling is in vain. ^ 

She lingered about London whilst her husband was making prepara- 
tions for his departure to his seat of government • and it is believed 
made more than one attempt to see her brother-in-law, Sir*Pitt Crawley, 
and to work upon his feelings which she had almost enlisted In her 
favour. As Sir Pitt and Mi*. Wcuham were wiflking down to the 
House of Commons, the latter spied Mrs. Rawdon in a black veil, and 
lurking near the palace of the legislature. She sneaked awajpwhen 
her eyes met those of Wenham, and indeed never succeeded in her 
designs upon the Baronet. 

Probably Lady Jane interposed. I^havo heard that she quifo 
astonished her husband by the spirit which she exhibited in this 
quarrel, and her determination to disown Mrs. Becky. Of her own 
movement, she invited Rawdon to come and stop in Gaunt Street 
until his dej^arture for Coventry Island, knowing that with him for 
a guard Mrs. Becky would not try to force her door : and she looked 
curiously at the superscriptions of all the letters which arrived for 
Sir Pitt, lest he and his sistcr-in-law should bo corresponding. Not 
but that Rebecca could have written had she a mind : but she did 
not try to see or to write to Pitt at his own house, and after one 
or two attempts consented to his demand that the correspondence ‘ 
regarding her conjugal differences should bo carried on by lawyers 
only. 

The fact was, that Pitt’s mind had been poisoned against her. A * 
short time after Lord Steyne’s accident Wenham had been v/ith the 
Baronet ; and given him such a biography of Mrs. Becky as had 
astonished the member for Queen’s Crawley. He kne\v everytliing 
regarding her : who her father was ; in what year her mother dftticed^ 
at the Opera : what had been her previous history, and what her con- 
duct during her married life : — as I have no doubt that the greater 
part of the story was false and dictated by interested malevolence, it 
shall not be repeated here. But Becky was left with a sad, sad repu- 
tation in the esteem of a country gentleman and relative who had been 
onee rather partial to her. 
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Tte revenues of the Governor of Coventry island are not large. A 
part of them were set aside ly his Excellency for the payment of 
certain outstanding debts and liabilities, the charges incident on his 
high siti^tion required considerable expense ; finally, it was found that 
he could not spare to his wife more than three hundred pounds a-year, 
which he proposed to pay to her on an undertal?^ng tjiat she would 
^ never trouble him. Otherwise : scandal, separation. Doctors’ Commons 
if: would ensue. But it was Mr. Wenham’s business. Lord Steyne’s 
Whsinassj. Eawdon’s, everybody’s-cdo get her out of the country, and 
hush up a most disagreeable roffair. 

She was probably so much occupied in arranging these affairs of 
business with hqrAusband’s la^^yers, that she forgot to take any step 
whatever about her son, the little Bawdpn, and did not even once 
propose to gq. and see him. ^hat young gentleman was consigned to 
the entire guardianship of his aunt and uncle, the former 6f whom had 
always possessed a great share of the child’s affection. His mamma 
wrote him a neat letter from Boulogne when she quitted England, in 
which she requested him to mind his book, and ^aid she was going to 
take a continental tour, during which she would have the pleasure of 
writing to him again. But she never did for a year afterwards, and 
not indeed, until Sir Pitt’s only boy, always sickly, died of hooping-cough 
and measles : — then Bawdon’s mamma wrote the most affecj^nate com- 
position to her darling son, who was made heir of Queen’s Crawley by 
this accident, and drawn more closely than ever to the kind lady, 
whose tender heart had already Adopted him. Bawdon Crawley, then 
grown a tall, fine lad, blusted when he got the letter. “Oh, Aunt 
Jane, you are my mother!” he said; “and not — and not that one.” 
But he wrote back a kind and respectful letter to Mrs. Bebecca, then 
Jiving at a boarding-house at Florence. — But we are advancing matters. 

Our darling Becky’s first flight was not very far. She perched upon 
the French coast at Boulogne, that refuge of so much exiled English 
innocence ; and there lived in rather a genteel, widowed manner, witli 
a femme de chamhre and a couple of rooms, at an hotel. She dined at 
the table dhbte^ where people thought her very pleasant, and where 
she entertained her neighbours by stories of her brother, Sir Pitt, and 
her great London acquaintance ; talking that easy, fashionable slipslop. 
^ which has so much effect upon certain folks of small breeding. She 
passed with many of them for a person of importance ; she gave little 
tea-parties in her private room, and shaj;ed in the innocent amusements 
I of the place,--«in sea-bathing, and in jaunts in open carriages, in strolls 
fon^the sands, and in visits to the play. Mrs. Burjoice, the printer’s 
ladj^who was boarding with her family at the hotel for the summer, 
and to whom her Burjoice came of a Saturday and Sunday, voted her 
charming ; until that little rogue of a Burjoice began to pay her too 
much attention. But there was nothing in the story, only that Becky 
was always affable, easy, and good-natured — ^and with men especially. 

Numbers of people were going abroad as usual at the end of the 
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season, and Becky had plenty of opportunities of finding out hf the 
behaviour of her acquaintances of the|^§at London world the opinion 
of society” as regarded her conduct. One day it was Lady Partlet 
and her daughters whom Becky confronted as she was walking modestly 
on Boulogne pier, the diffs of Albion shining in the distance across- 
the deep blue sea. Lady Partlet marshalled all h^v daughter round 
her with a 8\N^ep ol her parasol, and retreated from the pier darting* 
savage glances at poor little Becky who stood alone there. 

On another clay the packet came It had been blowing fl;eah, atfi 
it always suited Becky’s humour to see tf e droll woe-begono faces of the 
people as they emerged from the boat. Lady Slingstone happened to 
be on board this day. Her ladyship^ had been exceedingly ill in her 
carriage, and was greatly pxhaustetf and scarcely fit to walk up the 
plank from the ship to the pier. But all her energ^|s rallied the 
instant she ^aw Becky smiling rogiiisnly under a pink bonnet : and 
giving her a glance of scorn, such as would have shrivefled up most 
women, she walked into tlic Custom House quitt unsupported. Becky 
only laughed : but Mon’t think she liked it. She felt she was alone, 
quite alone : and the far-off shining cliffs of England were impassable 
to her. • 

The behaviour of the men had undergone too I don’t know what 
change. Grinstone showed his teeth and laughed in her face with a 
familiarity that was not pleasant. Little Bob Suckling, who was cap in 
hand to her three months before, and would walk a mile in the rain to 
see for her carriage in the line at GaUnt House, was talking to I’itzoof 
of the Guards (Lord Heehaw’s son) one ^av upon the jetty, as Becky 
took her walk there. Little Bobby noddea to her over his shoulder 
without moving his hat, and continued his convei-sation with the heir of 
Heehaw. Tom Raikes tried to walk into her sitting-room at the inn 
with a cigar in his mouth : but she closed the door upon him and 
would have locked it only that his fingers were inside. She began 
to feel that she was very lonely indeed. “If he^d been here,” she 
said, “those cowards would never have dared to insult me.” She 
thought about “ him” with great sadness, and perhaps longing — about 
his honest, stupid, constant kindness and fidelity: his never-ceasing 
obedience ; his good-humour ; his bravery and courage. Very likely 
she cried, for she was particularly lively, and had put on a little extra 
rouge when she came down to dinner. 

She roughed regularly now and — ^and her maid got Cognac for her 
besides that which was charged in the hotel bill. • 

Perhaps the insults of the men were not, however, so intolerably to 
her as the sympathy of certain women. Mrs. Crackenbur and 
Mr VVashin^on White passed llirough Boulogne on their way to 
Switzerland, f (The party were protected by Colonel Horner, young 
Beaumoris, and of course old Crackenbury, and Mrs. White’s little girl.) 

did not avoid her. They giggled, cackled, tattled, condoled, 
consoled, and patronised her until they drove her almost wild with 
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To be patronised by tlim/ she thought, as they went away 
simpering after kiting Her.' she heard Beaumoris’s laugh ringing 
on the stair, and knew quite well how to interpret his hilarity. 

It was after this visit that B^ky> who had paid her weekly billg 
Becky wfio had made herself agreeable to every body in the house, 
who smiled at th^^ landlady, called the waiters “ Monsieur,” and paid 
««the chambermaids in politeness and apologies, w^iiat more than 
compensated for a little niggardliness in point of money (of which 
j39feck>n§ver was free), that Beck^ we say, received a japtice to quit 
from the landlord, who had l>^n told by some one that she was quite 
an unfit person to have at his hotel, where English ladies would not sit 
down with her. 4lnd she was forced to fly into lodgings, of which the 
diilness and solitude were most wearisome to her. 

Still she h^ld up, in spite of these rebuffs, and tried to make a 
vV character for herself, and conquer scandal. She went to**church very 
regularly, ahd sang louder than anybody there. She took up the caus(i 
of the widows of the shipwrecked fishermen, and gave work and draw- 
ings for the Quashyboo Mission ; she subscribed to the Assembly, and 
mvldnH waltz. In a word, she did everything that was respectable, 
and that is why we dwell upon this part of her career with more 
.. fondness than upon subsequent parts of her history, which are not so 
pleassfit. She saw people avoiding her, and still laboriously smiled 
upon them ; you never could suppose from her countenance what pangs 
of humiliation she might be enduring inwardly. 

Her history was after all a mystery. Parties were divided about 
. her. Some people, who took the trouble to busy themselves in the 
I matter, said that she was 'the criminal ; whilst others vowed that she 
was as innocent as a lamb, and that her odious husband was in fault. 
She won over a good many by bursting into tears about her boy, and 
exhibiting the most frantic grief when his name was mentioned, or 
she saw anybody like him. She gained good Mrs. Alderney’s heart in 
that way, who was rather the Queen of British Boulogne, and gave 
the most dinners and balls of all the residents there, by weeping when 
Master Alderney came from Doctor Swishtail’s academy to pass his 
holidays with his mother. “ He and her Rawdon were of the same 
age, and so like,” Becky said, in a voice choking with agony ; whereas 
there was five years’ difference between the boys’ ages, and no more 
likeness* between them than between my respected reader and his 
humble servant. Wenham, when he w^s going abroad, on his way to 
Kissingen to j(S)in Lord Steyne, enlightened Mrs. Alderney on this point, 
anjl told her how he was much more able to describe little Bawdon 
thaii.>his mamma, who notoriously hated him, and never saw him ; how 
be was thirteen years old, while little Alderney was but nine ; fair, 
, while the other darling was dark, — ^in a word, caused tho lady in ques- 
|tion to repent of her good humour. 

Whenever Becky made a little circle for herself with incredible toils 
and labour, somebody came and swept it down rudely, and she had all 
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her work to begin over again. It was very hard : very bard ; lonely, 
and disheartening. >1 

Tliere was Mrs. Newbright, who tooklier up for some time, attracted 
by the sweetness of her singing at church, and by her proper views 
upon serious subjects, concerning wliich in former days, tt Queen’s 
Crawley, Mrs. Becky had had a good deal of insjfruction. — ^Well, shel^ 
not only tool traAs, but she read them, woied flannel petticoaffcj 
for the Quashyboos— -cotton night-caps for the Cocoanut Indians — \ 
painted handscreens for the conv|rsion oi the Pope and — I 

sate under Mr. Bowls, on Wednesday^, Mr. Huggleton on Thursdays, 
attended two Sunday • services at church, besides Mr. Bawler, the 
Darbyite, in the evening, and all in vain. Mrs.'Newbright had occasion 
to correspond with the Countess of*^uthdown about the Warmingpan 
Fund for the Fcejee Islanders (for the management of ^hich admirable 
charity both these ladies formed part of a female committee), and having 
mentioned her “sweet friend,” Mrs. Bawdon Crawley,'^the Dowager 
Countess wrote back such a letter regarding^ecky, with such parti- 
culars, hints, facts, falsehoods, and general comminations, that intimacy 
between Mrs. Newbright and Mrs. Crawley ceased forthwith : <ind all 
the serious world of Tours, where this misfortune^ took place, immedi- 
ately parted company with the reprobate. Those who know the English-r 
Colonies abrf^ad know that we carry with us our pride, pills, pi'^udicen^ 
Harvey-sauces, cayenne-peppers, and other Lares, making a little Biitam 
wherever we settle down. , 

From one colony to another Becky*fled uneasily. From Boulogne to 
Dieppe, from Dieppe to Caen, from Caeif to Tours — ^trying with all her ' 
might to be respectable, and alas 1 always &und out some day or other, 
and pecked out of the cage by the real daws. 

Mi*s. Hook Eagles took her up at one of these places ; — ^a woman 
without a blemish in her character, and a house in Portman-square. 
She was staying at the hotel at Dieppe, whither Becky fled, and they 
made each other’s acquaintance first at sea, where they were swim- 
ming together, and subsequently at the table d'hdte of the hotel. Mrs. 
Eagles had heard, — who indeed had not ? — some of the scandal of the 
Steyne affair ; but after a conversation with Becky, she pronounced* 
that Mrs. Crawley was an angel, her husband a ruffian, Lord Steyne 
an unprincipled wretch, as everybody knew, and the whole case against 
Mrs. Crawley, an infamous and wicked conspiracy of th’at rascal • 
Wenham. “ If you were a ij^an of any spirit, Mr. Eagles, you would ^ 
box the wretch’s ears the next time you see him at thedCliib,” she said 
to her husband. But Eagles was only a quiet old gentleman, hu^and 
to Mrs. Eagles, with a taste for geology, and not tall enough tq^reaeV 
anybody’s ears. • 

The Eaglei^hen patronised Mrs. Bawdon, took her to live with her at 
her own house at Paris, quarrelled with the ambassador’s wife because . 
she would not receive her prot^gU, and did all that lay in woman’s * 
power to keep Becky straight in the paths of virtue and good 2 epute, , 
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Becky was very respectable and orderly at first, but the life of bunt- 
drum virtue grew utteriy tedipuj to her before long. It was the same 
ro juitju e every day, the same dulness and comfort, the same drive over 
the same stupid Bois de Boulogne, the same company of an evening^ 
the same ^Blair’s Sermon of a Sunday night — ^the same opera ‘always 
being acted over an^^over again : Becky was dying of weariness, when, 
feickily for her, young Mf. Eagles came from Cimbrifige, and his 
mother, seeing the impression which her little friend made upon him, 
stiiightw^y ga ye Becky warning. 

^ Then she tried keeping house ^with a female friend'; then the double 
^Mnage began to quarrel and get into debt. Then she determined upon 
a boarding-house existence, and lived for some time at that famous 
mansion kept by iMadame de St. 'A'mour, in the Hue Eoyale at Paris, 
where she begjp exercising her graces and fascinations upon the shabby 
dandies and fly-blown beauties who frequented her landlady’s salons. 

, Becky loved Society, and, indeed, could no more exist without it than an 
^ opium-eater without his dram, and she was happy enough at the 
period of her boarding-house life. “The women hene are as amusing as 
those iu May-fair,” she told an old London friend who met her — “ only, 
their dresses are not, quite so fresh. The men wear cleaned gloves, and 
are sad rogues, certainly, but they are not worse than Jack This, and 
Tom That. The mistress of the house is a little vulgar, but I don’t 

think she is so vulgar as Lady ” and here she named the name of a 

great leader of fashion that I would die rather than reveal. In fact, 
when you saw Madame de St. Amour’s rooms lighted up of a night, 
men with plaques and cordon^tit the 4cart6 tables, and the women at a 
little distance, you might fahey yourself for a while in good society, and 
. that Madame was a real Countess. Many people did so fancy : aifd 
Becky was for a while one of the most dashing ladies of the Countess’s 
salons, 

y, But it is probable that her old creditors of 1815 found her out and 
caused h^er to leave Paris, for the poor little woman was forced to fly 
from the city rather suddenly ; and went tlience to Brussels. 

How well she remembered the place ! She grinned as she looked up . 
»at the little entresol which she had occupied, and thought of the Bare- 
acres family, bawling for horses and flight, as their carriage stood in the 
^ portecoMre of the hotel. She went to Waterloo and to Lacken, where 
’George Osborne’s monument much struck her. She made a little 
sketch of it. “That poor Cupid ! ” she said ; “ how dreadfully he was 
j in love with nx?, and what a fool he was ! I w-onder whether little 
Empiy is alive. Jt was a good little creature : and that fat brother of 
' her’s.«. I have his funny fat picture still among my papers. They were 
■ kind simple people.” ’ 

At Brussels Becky arrived, recommended by Mada^ie de Sainte 
Amour to her friend, Madame la Comtesse de Borodino, widow of 
• Napoleon’s General, the famous Count de Borodino, who was left with 
no resource by the deceased hero but that of a tahle-dliCie and an ^can$ 
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table. Second-rate dandiee and rou^Ss widow-ladies who always lave a 
law-suit, and very simple English fo]I|^,jyrho fancy they see “Continental 
society ” at these houses, put down their money, or ate their meals, at 
Madame de Borodino’s tables. The gallant young fellows tjfeated the 
company round to champagne at the tahle~d\-h6te^ rode out with the 
women, or hired horses on country excursions, cribbed money to take 
boxes at the^play or the Opera, betted over the fair shoulders of tliS 
ladies at the Ccart4 tables, and wrote home to their parents in Devon- 
shire about their felicitous introdu^tioi^ to foreign society. • ^ 

Here, as at Paris, Becky was a boarjing-house queen : ^nd ruled in'/ 
pensions. She never refused the champa^e, br the bouquets, or 
the drives into the country, or the boxes ,• l:^t what .§he j^e- 

ferred was the dcarte at /light, — and she played audaciously. Firstf 
she played only fora little, then for fivq^ranc pieces,Jth.e^ for Napoleons,! 
then for no4es : then she would not be able to pay her pension .*1 

then she borrowed from the young gentlemen : then slie got into cash 
again, and bullied Madame de Borodino, wholh she had coaxed and 
wheedled before : then she was playing for ten sous at a time, and in a 
dire state of poverty : then her quarter’s allowance would edme in, 
and she would pay off Madame de Borodino’s sco»e : and would once 
more take the cards against Monsieur do Eossignol, or tlie Chevalier 
de PwalT. • • 

When Becky left Brussels, the sad truth is, that she owed three''* 
months’ pension to Madame de Borodino, of which fact, and of the 
gambling, and of the drinking, and of the going down on her knees to 
the lievcrend Mr. Muff, Mmistre Anglican^ and borrowing money of 
him, and of Iier coaxing and flirting with Milor Noodle, son of Sir 
Noodle, pupil of the Kev. Mr. Miilf, whom she used to take into her 
private room, and of whom she won large sums ^%6cart6 — of which fact, 

I say, and of a hundred of her other knaveries, the Countess de Borodino 
informs every English person who stops at her establishment, and 
announces that Madame Bawdon was no better than a vipdre. 

So our little wanderer went about setting up her tent in various cities 
of Europe, as restless as Ulysses or Rampfylde Moore Carew. Her taste ' 
for disrespcctability grew more and more remarkable. She became a 
perfect Bohemian ere long, herding with people whom it would make 
yoiif *hair stand on end to meet. 

There is no town of any mark in Europe but it has its little colony 
of English raffs — men wliose i^ames Mr. Hemp, the ofticer, reads out 
periodically at the Sheriffs’ Court — ^young gentlemen ^f very good 
family often, only that the latter disowns them ; frequenters* of 
billiard- rooms and estaminets, patrons of foreign races and gatfling- 
tables. They people the debtors’ prison — they drink and swagger — 
they fight ant| brawl — ^they run away without paying — ^they have 
duets with French and German officers — they cheat Mr. Spooney at 
t'carte — they get the money, and drive off to Baden in magnificent 
britzkas — they try their infallible martingale, and lurk about the 
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tables -witt empty pockets, shabby bullies, penniless bucks, until they 
can swindle a Jew banker Yit(i a sham bill of exchange, or find 
another Mr. Spooney to rob. The altemations of splendour and 
misery wl^ch these people undergo are very queer to view. Their life 
must be one of great excitement. Becky — must it be owned ? — ^took 
to this life, and took /.o it nqt unkindly. She went about from town to 
town among these Bohemians. The lucky Mrs. Eawdon 4as known at 
jBV^ry glay-table in Germany. She and Madame de Cruchecass4e kept 
house at Florence together. It, is s^id she was ordered out of Munich ; 
and my friend Mr. Frederic Pigi^on avers that it was at her house at 
Lausanne that he was hocussed at supper and lost eight hundred 
pounds to Major* L(ider and thq Honourable Mr. Deuceace. We are 
bound, you see, to give some account of Becky’s biography : but of this 
part, the less, p^hgps, that is s?ld the better. 

Tliey say, ^bat when Mrs. Crawley was particularly down on her 
luck, she gave concerts and lessons in music here and there. There 
was a Madame de Baudon who certainly had a inatini^e musicale at 
Wildbad, accompanied by Herr Spoff, premier pianist to the Hospodar 
of Wafiachia, and my little friend Mr. Eaves, who knew everybody, and 
had travelled everywhere, always used to declare that he was at 
^Strasburg in the year 1830, when a certain Madame Rebecque made 
her abearance in the opera of the Dame Blanche^ giving occasion to a 
furious row in the theatre there. She was hissed off the stage by the 
.audience, partly from her own incompetency, but chiefly from the ill- 
advised sympathy of some persons in the parquet (where the officers of 
the garrison had their adpiissions) ; and Eaves was certain that tlie 
unfortunate debutante in question was no other than Mrs. Itawdon 
Crawley. 

She was, in fact, no better than a vagabond upon this earth. When 
! she got her money she gambled; when she had gambled it she was put 
; to shifts to live ; who knows how or by what means she succeeded ? It 
! is said that she once was seen at St. Petersburgh, but was summarily 
dismissed from that capital by the police : so that there cannot be any 
possibility of truth in the report that she was a Russian spy at Toplitz 
and Vienna afterwards. I have even been informed, that at Paris she 
discovered a relation of her own, no less a person than her maternal 
grandmother, who was not by any means a Montmorenci, but a hideous 
old box-opener at a theatre on the Boulevards. The meeting between 
them, of which other peraons, as it is binted elsewhere, seem to have 
been acquainted, must have been a very affecting interview. The pre- 
sefib historian can give no certain details regarding the event. 

if happened at Rome once, that ^Mrs. de Rawdon’s half-years salary 
had just been paid into the principal banker’s there, and, as everybody 
who had a balance of above five hundred scudi was invf^cd to the balls 
which this prince of merchants gave during the winter," Becky had the 
honour of a card, and appeared at one of the Prince and Princess 
Poionia’s splendid evening entertainments. The Princess was of the 
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family of Pompili, lineally descended frqm the second king of !^me, 
jmd Egeria of the house of Olympus, while the Prince’s grandfather, 
Alessandro Polonia, sold wash-balls, elseiices, tobacco, and pocket- 
liandkerchiefs, ran errands for gentlemen, and lent money in a small 
way. All the great company in Pome thronged to his sKloons — ^grinces, 
dukes, ambassadors, artists, fiddlers, monsignori, young bears with 
their leaders— erery *ank and condition of fficVi. His balls blazed with 
light and magnificence ; were resplendent with gilt frames (containing ' 
pictures) and dubious antiques : and the enormous gilt crown and arms 
of the princely owner, a gold mushroom «n a crimson field (th#- c^^uf 
of the pocket-handkerchiefs which he soM), and the silver fountain of 
the Pompili family shone all over tke roof, doors, ;ind panels of the 
house, and over the grand velvet baldaquins prepared to receive Popes 
and Emperors. • 

So Becky, ^ho had andved in the diligence from florwice, and was 
lodged at an inn in a very modest way, got a card for Prir^e Polonia’s 
entertainment, and her maid dressed her with unusual carb, and she 
went to this fine ball Jeaning on the arm of Major Loder, with whom 
she happened to be travelling at the time — (the same man who shot 
Prince Pavioli at Naples the next year, and was caned by Sir STohn 
Buckskin for carrying four kings in his hat besides those which ho used 
in playing at ^carU)^fmd this pair went into the rooms together, and 
Becky saw a number of old faces, which she remembered in happiei^lays, ^ 
when she was not innocent, but not found out. Major Loder knew a 
great number of foreigners, keen-loolyng whiskered men with dirty 
striped ribbons in their button-holes, and very small display of linen ; 
but his own countrymen, it might be remarked, eschewed the Major. 
Becky, too, knew some ladies here and there — French widows, dubious, 
Italian countesSes, whose husbands had treated them ill — faugh — what 
shall wo say, we who have moved among some of the finest company 
of Vanity Fair, of this refuse and sediment of rascals 1 If we play, 
let it be with clean cards, and not with this diriy pack. But evei*y 
man who has formed one of the innumerable army of travellers has 
seen these marauding irregulars hanging on, like Nym and Pistol, to 
the main force ; wearing the king’s colours, and boasting of his com- 
mission, but pillaging for themselves, and occasionally gibbeted by the 
road-side. 

Well, she was hanging on the arm of Major Loder, and they went 
through the rooms together, and drank a great quantity of champagne 
at the buffet, where the peojfie, and especially the Major’s irregular 
corps, struggled furiously for refreshments, of which whAi the pair had 
had enough, they pushed on until they reached the Duchess’s own pink 
velvet saloon, at the end of the sujto of apartments (where the fftatue 
of the Venus k, and the great Venice looking-glasses, framed in silver), 
and where tlfe princely family were entertaining their most distin- 
guished guests at a round table at supper. It was just such a little 
select banquet as that of which Becky recollected that she had partaken 
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at liord Steyne’s — Mid them he sat at Polouia’s table, and sha 
sa'^ him. 

The scar cut by the cliamo^ul on bis white, bald, shining forcliecad, 
made a burning red mark ; his red whiskers were dyed of a piii’i)le 
hue, which made his pale face look still paler. He wore his collar and 
orders, liis blue ribbon and garter. He was a greater prince than any 
there, though theK(^was a reigning duke and a royyjl highness, with their 
princesses, and near his lordship was seated the beautiful Countess of 
Belladonna, n6e de Glandier, whose husband (the Count Paolo della 
Belbidor^na) so well known fpr hris brilliant entomological collections, 
had been leng absent on a miasion to the Emperor of Morocco. 

When Becky beheld that familiar and illustrious face, how vulgar all 
of a sudden did^Mbjor Loder appear to her, and how that odious Captain 
Book did smell of tobacco ! In one instant she resumed her fine-lady- 
^ip, and tri^ to look and as if she was in May Fair once more. 
“That woman looks stupid and ill-humoured,” she thought; “I am 
sure she can’t amuse him. No, he must be bored by her — he never 
was by me.” A huiidred such touching hopes, fears, and memories 
palpitated in her little heart, as she looked with her brightest eyes (the 
rouge which she wore up to her eyelids made them twinkle) towards 
the great noblemaa. Of a Star and Garter night Lord Ste3me used 
also to put on his grandest manner, and to look and speak like a gi’eat 
" prino., as he was. Becky admired him, smiling sumptuously, easy, 
lofty, and stately. Ah, hon Dieu^ what a pleasant companion he was, 
what a brilliant wit, what a rich fund of talk, what a grand manner ! 
— and she liad exchanged this for Major Loder, reeking of cigars and 
brandy-and-water, and Ci^ptain Kook with his horse-jockey jokes and 
prize-ring slang, and their like. “ I wonder whether ho will know me,” 
she thought. Lord Steyne was talking and laughing with a great and 
illustrious lady at his side, when he looked up and saw Becky. 

She was all over in a flutter as their eyes met, and she put on the 
very best smile she could muster, and dropped him a little, timid, 
imploring curtsey. He- stared aghast at her for a minute, as Macbeth 
might oil beholding Banquo’s sudden appearance at his ball-supper ; 
and remained looking at her with open mouth, when that horrid Major 
c Loder pulled her away. 

Come away into the supper-room, Mrs. R,” was that gentleman’s 
Remark ; “ seeing those nobs grubbing away has made me peckish too. 

■ Let^s go and try the old governor’s champagne.” Becky thought the 
Hrlajor had had a great deal too much already. 

The day after she went to walk on the Piucian Hill — the Hyde Park 
of tbe Roman idlers — possibly in hopes to have another sight of Lord 
^yn?. But she met another acquaintance there : it was Mr. Fiche, 
his Lordship’s confidential man, who came up nodding to her rather 
familiarly, and putting a finger to his hat. “ I knew rjhat Madame 
I was here,” he said; “I followed her from her hotel. I have some advice 
> i to give Madame.” 
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“ From the Marquis of Steyne 1 ” Becky asked, resuming as much of 
her dignity as she could muster, and n<jt little agitated by hope and 
expectation. 

No,” said the valet ; " it is from me. Borne is very unwholesome.” 
“ Not at this season, Monsieur Fiche — not till after Easter.” 

“I tell Ma4p.me is unwholesome now. There^ie always malaria 
for some people. That cursed marsh wind Kills many at all seasons. 
Look, Madame Crawley, you were always bon enfant^ and I have an 
interest in you, 'parole d'lwnneur. 3Je warned. Go away from Bbm^, 
I tell you — or you will be ill and die.” • 

Becky laughed, though in rage and fury. “ WhaJ ! assassinate poorj 
little me ? ” she said. “ How romanj^c. Does my l^ord carry bravos } 
for couriers, and stilettos inihe fourgons ? Bah ! I will stay, if but to ’ 
plague him. I have those who will defend me whilst^ I aia here.” 

It was Monsieur Fiche’s turn to laugh now. “ Defend ^u,” he said, 
“ and who ? The Major, the Captain, any one of those gambling men 
whom Madame sees, would take her life for a hundred louis. Wo 
know things about Major Loder (he is no more a Major than I am my 
Lord the Marquis) which would send him to the galleys or worse.* We 
know everything, and have friends everywhere. W« know whom you 
saw at Paris, and what relations you found there. Yes, Madame may 
stare, but we do. And how was it that no minister on the Continent^^ould* 
receive Madame ? She has offended somebody : who never forgives — 
whose rage redoubled when he saw you. He was like a madman last 
night when he came home. Madame 3e l^elladonna made him a scene 
about you, and fired off in one of her furies.” • 

“ 0, it was Madame de Belladonna, was it 1 ” Becky said, relieved a 
little, for the information she had just got had scared her. 

‘‘No — she does not matter — ^she is always jealous. I tell you it was 
Monseigneur. You did wrong to show yourself to him. And if you 
stay here you will repent it. Mark my words. Go. Here is my lord’s 
carriage ” — and seizing Becky’s arm, he rushed down an alley of the 
garden as Lord Steync’s barouche, blazing with heraldic devices, came 
whirling along the avenue, borne by the almost priceless horses, and 
bearing Madame de Belladonna lolling on the cushions, dark, sulky, and 
blooming, a King Charles in her lap, a white parasol swaying over her 
head, and old Steyne stretched at her side with a livid face and ghastly 
e^^es. Hate, or anger, or desire, caused them to brighten now and then 
still ; but ordinarily, they gav^ no light, and seemed tired of looking 
nut on a world ot which almost all the pleasure and all the best beauty 
had palled upon the worn-out wicked old man. • 

“Monseigucur hits never recovered the shock of that night, atver,*^ 
Monsieur Ficlm whispered to Mrs. Crawley as the carriage flashed by, 
and she peepef out at it from behind the shrubs that hid her. “ That 
was a consolation at any rate,” Becky thought. 

Whether my lord really had murderous intentions towards Mrs. 
Becky, as Monsieur Fiche said — (since Monseigneur’s death he has 
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retfirned to his native country, where he lives much respected, and has 
purchased from his Prince tjje^itle of Baron Ficci), — and the factotum 
1 objected to have to do with assassination ; or whether he simply had a 
[ commission to frighten Mrs. Crawley out of a city where his lordship 
= proposecl to pass the winter, and the sight of her would be eminently 
disagreeable to thp great nobleman, is a point \^)iich Jjias never been 
‘ ascertained : but the threat had its_ effect upon the little woman, and she 
sought no more to intrude herself upon the presence of her old patron, 
• er 3 ibody knows the meltyich^y end of tliat nobleman, which befel 
at Naples two months after the -French Revolution of 1830 : when the 
Most Honourable George Gustavus, Marquis of Steyne, Earl of Gaunt 
,^and of Gauht Qastle, in the Peerage of Ireland, Viscount Hellborougb, 
Baron Pitchley and Grillsby, a I^uight of the Most Noble Order of the 
Garter, of tli^ Golden Fleece pf Spain, of the Russian Order of Saint 
Nicholas of the First Class, of the Turkish Order of the Crescent, First 
Lord of the Powder Closet and Gi'oom of the Back Stairs, Colonel of 
the Gaunt or Regent’s^wn Regiment of Militia, a Trustee of the British 
Museum, an elder Brother of the Trinity House, a Governor of the 
'Whit?e Friars, and D.C.L., — died, after a series of fits, brought on, as the 
papers said, by thet shock occasioned to his lordship’s sensibilities by 
the downfall of the ancient French monarchy. 

Ai|t eloquent catalogue appeared in a weekly print, describing his 
virtues, his magnificence, his talents, and his good actions. His sensi- 
i bility, his attachment to the illustrious House of Bourbon, with which 
- he claimed an alliance, were^such that he could not survive the mis- 
, fortunes of his august k^usmen. His body was buried at Naples, and 
his heart — that heart which always beat with every generous and noble 
emotion — was brought back to Castle Gaunt in a silver urn. “In 
liim,” Mr. Wagg said, “ the poor and the Fine Arts have lost a bene- 
ficent patron, society one of its most brilliant ornaments, and England 
one of her loftiest patriots and statesmen,” &c. &c. 

His will was a good deal disputed, and an attempt was made to 
force from Madame de Belladonna the celebrated jewel called the 
“ Jew’s-eyo” diamond, which his lordship always wore on his forefinger, 
and which it was said that she removed from it after his lamented 
demise. But his confidential friend and attendant, Monsieur Fichc, 
proved that the ring had been presented to the said Madame de Bella- 
donna two days before the marquis’s death ; as were the bank notes, 
jewels, Neapolitan and French bonds, &(f., found in his lordship’s secre- 
taire, and claiified by his heirs^ from that ii^ured woman. 
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CHAPTEE LXV. 

Pull of business and kleasurr 

The day after the meeting at the play-table, Jos had himseK arrayed 
with unusual care and splendour, fAd \»itliout thinking it necesiftry to 
say a word to any member of his family ^*egarding the occurrences of the 
previous night, or asking for their company in his^^valk, he sallied forth 
at an early hour, and was presently# seen making fncjuines at the door 
of the Elephant Hotel. Ei consequence of the f^ies the house was full 
of compaii}^ the tables in the street wefc already suyrounded by persons 
smoking and drinking the national small beer, the pubficj:ooms were in 
a cloud of smoke, and Mr. Jos having, in his^pompous way, and with 
Ilia clumsy Germaij, made inquiries for the pei*son of whom he was in 
search, was directed to the very top of the house, above the first-floor 
rooms where some travelling pedlars had lived, and were exhibitihg their 
jewellery and brocades ; above the second-floor ajfn*tments occupied by 
tlie t’ta^ major of tlio gambling firm ; above the third-floor rooms, 
tenanted by the band of renowned Bohemian vaulters and tiltablefif; 
and so on to the little cabins of the roof, where, among students, bag- 
men, small tradesmen, and country-fglks, come in for the festival, Becky 
had found a little nest ; — as dirty a little refuge as ever beauty lay 
hid in. • * 

Becky liked the life. She was at home with everybody in the place/ 
pedlars, punters, tumblers, students and all. She was of a wilc^ roving 
nature, inherited from father and mother, who were both Bohemian)^ 
by taste and circumstance : if a lord was not by, she would talk to his 
courier with the greatest pleasure ; the din, the stir, the drink, the 
smoke, the tattle of the Hebrew pedlars, the solemn, braggart ways of< 
the poor tumblers, the sotemots talk of the gambling-table officials, the 
songs and swagger of the students, and the general buzz and hum of the 
place had pleased and tickled the little woman, even when her luck wafs 
down, and she had not wherewithal to pay her bill. How pleasant was 
all the bustle to her now that her purse was full of the money which 
little Georgy had won for her the night before ! 

As Jos came creaking *aud puffing up the final stairs, and was 
speechless when he got to the landing, and began to Vipe his face and’' 
then to look for No. 92, the room where he was directed to seeWor the 
person he wanted, the door of the opposite chamber, No. 90, was open, 
and a studjht, in jack-boots and a dirty scMafrock, was lying on the bed 
smoking anong pipe ; whilst another student in long yellow hair and a f 
braided coat, exceeding smart and dirty too, was actually on his knees at ( 
No. 92, bawling through the keyhole supplications to the person witliffi 
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* Go away,” said a well-known voice, which made Jos thrill ; “ I expect 
Bom^ody ; I expect my grandpapa. He mustn’t see you there.” 

“ Angel Englanderiun ! ” bellowed the kneeling student with the 
whity^rown ringlets and the large finger-ring, “ do take compassion 
upon us. Make an appointment. Bine with me and Fritz at the inii 
in the pa^k. We will have roast pheasants and porter, plum-pudding 
and French wine. ^We shall die if you don’t.” ^ 

0 That we will,” *said the young nobleman on the bed ; and this 
colloquy Jos overheard, though he did not comprehend it, for the reason 
thf t he had never studied the Ifngijage in which it was carried on. 

Newrmro^ hatterm'iig dooze, ^ vous plaits' J os said in his grandest 
manner, when he was able to speak. 

“ Quater fviAig too^e said th§ student, starting up, and he bounced 
into his own room, where he locked the door^and where Jos heard him 
laughing with Jiis comrade on t\).e bed. 

The gentleman ll'om Bengal was standing disconcerted by this inci- 
dent, when tlfe door of the 92 opened of itself, and Becky’s little head 
peeped out, full of arcllUess and mischief. She lighted on J os. “ It’s 
' you,” she said, coming out. How I have been' waiting for you ! 
Stop ! not yet — ^in one minute you shall come in.” In that instant she 
put a rouge-pot, a brandy bottle, and a plate of broken meat into the 
lied, gave one smooth to her hair, and finally let in her visitor, 
f >She Ijad, by way of morning robe, a pink domino, a trifle faded and 
soiled, and marked hero and there with pomatum ; but her arms shone 
out from the loose sleeves of the dress, very white and fair, and it was 
tied round her little waist, so as n6t ill to sot off the trim little figure 
rof the weai'er. She led Jos Jby the hand into her garret. “Come in,” 
she said. “ Come and talk to me. Sit yonder on the chair and 
she gave the civilian’s hand a little squeeze, and laughingly placed him 
upon i^ As for herself, she placed herself on the bed — not on the 
bottle and plate, you may be sure — on which Jos might have reposed, 
had he chosen that scat ; and so there she sate, and talked with her 
old admirer. 

“How little years have changed you,” she said, with a look of tender 
interest. “ I should have known you anywhere. What a comfort it 
5^ amongst strangers to see once more the frank honest face of an old 
friend ! ” 

Thc^ frank honest face, to tell the truth, at this moment boro any 
expression but one of openness and honesty : it was, on the contrary, 
much i)erturbed and puzzled in look. Jes was surveying the queer 
/iittle apartment ki which he found his old flame. One of her gowns 
hung qver the bed, another depending from a hook of the door : her 
bonnet Qbscured half the looking-glass, on which, too, lay the prettiest 
little pair of bronze boots ; a French novel was on the table by the 
bed side, with a candle, not of wax. Becky thought of pq :>ping that 
into the bed too, but she only put in the little paper night-cap, with 
which she had put the candle out on going to sleep. 
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“I should have known you anywhere,” she continued; “a w^man 
never forgets some things. And you were the first man I ever — I everf 
saw.” ^ • j 

I, really?” said Jos. “God bless my soul, you — ^you don't 
say so.” • 

“ When I came with your sister from Chiswick, I was scarcely more 
than a child, ’’•BeckJ^ said. How is that dour lovd J Oh, her husbani^ 
was a sad wicked man, and of course it was of mo that the poor dear 
was jealous. As if I cared about him, heigho ! when there was^jjje- 
body — but no — don’t let us talk (S’ olfl. times ;” and she ^ssed her 
handkerchief with the tattered lace across her eyelids. 

“ Is not this a strange place,” she continued, “for^a woman, who has 
lived in a very difierent world toc^, Co be found in ? I have had so 
many griefs and wrongs, Joseph Sedley, I have been made to suffer so 
cruelly, that I am almost made mad soiffetimes. I can’iltay still in any 
place, but wander about always restless and unhappy. Jkll my friends 
have been false to me — all. There is no such Jkhing as an honest man 
in the world. I was the truest wife that ever lived, though I married 
my husband out of pique, because somebody else — but never mii\d that. 

I was true, and lie trampled upon me, and deserted me. I was the 
fondest mother. I had but one child, one darling, one hope, one joy, 
which I held to my heaii; with a mother’s affection, which was my li^ 
my prayer, my — my blessing ; and they — they tore it from me — tore it 
from me and she put her hand to her heart with a passionate gesture 
of despair, burying her fiice for a moment on the bed. 

The brandy-bottle inside clinked up agtiinst the plate which held the 
cold sausage. Both were moved, no douRt, by the exhibition of so 
much grief. Max and Fritz were at the door listening with wonder to 
Mrs. Becky’s sobs and cries. Jos, too, was a good deal frightened and 
affected at seeing his old flame in this condition. And she began 
forthwith to tell her story — a tale so neat, simple, and artless, that it 
was quite evident, from hearing her, that if ever there was a white-,' 
robed angel escaped from heaven to be subject to the infernal machina- 
tions and villany of fiends here below, that spotless being — that 
miserable, unsullied .martyr — was present on the bed before Jos — 
on the bed, sitting on the brandy-bottle. 

Tliey had a very long, amicable, and confidential talk there ; in the 
cours(3 of which, Jos Sedley was somehow made aware (but in a manner 
that did not in the least sc^r^ or offend him) that Becky’s heart had 
first learned to beat at his enchanting presence : that (Jeorge Osborne ' 
had certainly paid an unjustifiable court to /icr, which might account 
for Amelia’s jealousy, and their little rupture ; but that Becky never 
gave the least encouragement to the unfortunate officer, and tfiat she 
had never celsed to think about Jos from the very first day she had 
seen him, thcligh, of course, her duties as a married woman were para- 
mount — duties which she had alwjCys preserved, and would, to her^ 
dying day, or until the proverbially bad climate in which Colonel 
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Cra^ey was living, should release her from a yoke which his cruelty 
had midered odious to her. 

\ , Jos went away, convinced that she was the most virtuous, as she was 
one of the most fascinating of women, and revolving in his mind all 
sorts of bfJnevolcnt schemes for her welfare. Her persecutions ought to 
be ended : she ought to return to the society of which she was an orna- 
iuent. He would see what* ought to be done. She diust (fait that place 
and take a quiet lodging. Amelia must come and see her, and befriend 
hen. He would go and settle about it, and consult with the Major. She 
wept tears ^ of heartfelt gratitucfe as she parted from him, and 
pressed his hand as the gallant stout gentleman stooped down to 
kiss her’s. ^ J 

So Becky bowed Jos out of her Uttle garret with as much grace as if 
it was a palace of which she did the honours ; and that heavy gentle- 
I man having disappeared down*the stairs, Hans and Fritz rjame out of 
j their hole, pipe in mouth, and she amused herself by mimicking Jos to 
; them as she munched her cold bread and sausage and took draughts of 
' her favourite brandy-and-water. * 

Jos walked over to JDobbin’s lodgings with great solemnity, and there 
imparted to him the^ffocting history with which he had just been made 
acquainted, without, however, mentioning the play-business of the night 
tVfore.j, And the two gentlemen were laying their heads together, and 
consulting as to the best means of being useful to Mrs. Becky, while 
she was finishing her interrupted dejeiintT d la fourchette. 

How was it that she had come to that little town ? How was it that 
» she had no friends and was Wandering about alone ? Little boys at 
school are taught in their earliest Latin book, that the path of Avernus 
is very easy of descent. Let us skip over the interval in the history of 
her downward progress. She was not worse now than she had been in 
• the days of her prosperity : — only a little down on her luck. 

As for Mrs. Amelia, she was a woman of such a soft and foolish 
disposition, that when she heard of anybody unhappy, her heart straight- 
way melted towards the sufierer ; and as she had never thought or 
done anything mortally guilty herself, she had not that abhorrence for 
^wickedness which distinguishes moralists much more knowing. If she 
spoiled everybody who came near her with kindness and compliments, 
— iP she begged pardon of all her servants for troubling them to 
^answer the bell, — if she apologised to a shop-boy who showed her jl 
piece of silk, or made a curtsey to a street-swqeper, with a complimentary 
remark upon tie elegant state of his crossing — and she was almost 
capable of every one of these follies — the notion that an old acquaint- 
ance w{is miserable was sure to soften her heai't ; nor would she hear 
of anybody’s being deservedly unhappy. A world under such legisla- 
tion as hers, would not be a very orderly place of abod ) ; but tliere 
are not many women, at least not of the rulers, who arAof her sort 
evThis lady, I believe, would have abolished all gaols, punishments 
handcuffs, whippings, poveity, sickness, hunger, in the world ; and was 
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Buch a mean-spirited creature, that — ^we are obliged to confess It — she 
could even forget a mortal injury. 

When the Major heard from Jos of the sentimental adventure which 
had just befallen the latter, he was not, it must be owned, nearly as 
much interested as the gentleman from Bengal, On the cfetraiy, his 
excitement ^was ,^uite the reverse from a pleasurable one ; ho made 
use of a brief but improper expression regarding a poor woman Wn 
distress, saying, in fact, — ^'Hhe little minx, has she come to light again?” 
He never had had the slightest lijcin^ for her ; but had heartSy^is- 
trusted her from the very first moment when her green eyes had looked 
at, and turned away from, his own, ^ s,; 

“ Tliat little devil brings miscl^i<if wherever shg g6es,” the Major • 
said, disrespectfully. “•Who knows what sort of life she has been 
leading! and what business has sh% here abroad an|J alone? Don’tjr 
tell me afiout persecutors and enemies ; an honest woman always hasl 
friends, and never is separated from her family. Why^as she left her I 
husband ? He may have been disreputable^ and wicked, as you say. 
He always was. 1 remember the confounded blackleg, and the way in 
which he used to cheat* and hoodwink poor George. Was’nt there a 
scandal about their separation ? I think I hciird something,” cried 
out Major Dobbin, who did not care much about gossip ; and whom 
Jos tried in vain to convince that Mrs. Becky was in all respeats ajwrtfct 
injured and virtuous female. 

“ Well, well ; let’s ask Mrs. iGleoi^e,” said that arch-diplomatist of a 
Major. “ Only let us go and consult^ her, I suppose you will allow 
that she is a good judge at any rate, ani^ knows what is right in sucf! 
matters.” 

“Hm I Emmy is very well,” said Jos, who did not happen to be in 
love with his sister. 

“Very well ? by Gad, sir, she’s the finest lady I ever met in my life,’v 
bounced out the Major. “I say at once, let us go and ask her if this 
woman ought to be visited or not — I will be content with her verdict.’# 
Now this odious, artful rogue of a Major w*as thinking in his own 
mind that he was sure of liis case. Emmy, he remembered, was at one 
time cruelly and deservedly jealous of Rebecca, never mentioned h^r 
name but with a shrinking and terror — a jealous woman never forgives, 
thought Dobbin ; and so the pair went across the street to Mrs. George’s 
house, where she was contentedly warbling at a music-lesson wfth 
Madame Strum pff. • • • 

When that lady took her leave, Jos opened th^ business with his 
usual pomp of words. “ Amelia, my dear,” said he, “ I have jusfchad the 
most extraordinary — joa — God^bless my soul ! the most extraordinary 
adventur^-ran old friend—yes, a most interesting old friend of yours, 
and I ma| aixy in old times, has just arrived here, and I should like 
you to see her.” , ^ 

“ Her ! ” said Amelia, “ who is it ? Major Dobbin, if you please Mot 
•o break my scissors.” The Major was twirling them round by tho< 
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little from whicli they sometimes hung to their lady’s waist, and 
was thereby endangering his own^ye. 

“It is a woman whom I dislifee very much,” said the Major doggedly; 
^ and whom you have no cause to love.” 

“ It is Rebecca, I’m sure it is Rebecca,” Amelia said, blushing, and 
being very much agitated. i r. 

cfYou are right ; you always are,” Dobbin answered. Brussels, 
‘Waterloo, old, old times, griefs, pangs, remembrances, rushed back into 
Ameliais ge^itle heart, and cause^ a ^-uel agitation there. 

“ Don’t lot ipe see her,” Emmy« continued. “ I couldn’t see her.” 

“ I told you so,” Dobbin said to Jos. 

“She is very unh?*ppy, and — that sort of thing,” Jos urged. 
“ She is very poor and unprotected : and liasr been ill — exceedingly ill 
^ — ^and that scoundrel of a husband has deserted her.” 

“ Ah ! ” said AlneTia. ^ 

“She hasn’t it' friend in the world,” Jos went on, not undexterously ; 
“ and she said she thought she might trust in you. She’s so miserable, 
Emmy. She has been almost mad with grief. Her story quite affected 
me : — ’pon my word and honour, it.did — never was such a cruel perse- 
cution borne so angeiically, I may say. Her family has been most 
cruel to her.” 

^I'^oor greature ! ” Amelia said. 

“And if she can get no friend, she says she thinks she’ll die,” Jos 
proceeded, in a low tremulous voice. — “ God bless my soul ! do you 
know that she tried to kill herself f She carries laudanum with her— 
Ssaw the bottle in her room-^such a miserable little room — at a tlyrd- 
rate house, the Elephant, up in the roof at the top of all. I went 
there.” 

This did not seem to affect Emmy. She even smiled a little. Perhaps 
she figured J os to liersclf panting up the stair. 

“ She’s beside herself with grief,” he resumed. “ The agonies that 
^oinan has endured are quite frightful to hear of. She had a little boy 
of the same age. as Georgy.” 

“ Yes, yes, I think I remember,” Emmy remarked. “Well ? ” 

,“ The most beautiful child ever seen,” Jos said, who was very fat, 
and easily moved, and had been touched by the story Becky told ; “ a 
perfect angel, who adored his mother. The ruffians tore him shrieking 
ouft of her arms, and have never allowed him to see her.” 

“ Dear Joseph,” Emmy cried out, starting* up at once, “ let us go and 
sec her tliis minutj.” And slie ran into her adjoining bed-chamber, 
tied on Jier bonnet in a flutter, came out with her shawl on her arm, 
and ordered Dobbin to follow. ^ 

He went and put her shawl — it was a white Cashmere,/ponsigned 
'.0 her by the Major himself from India — over her shoulder He saw 
.here was nothing for it but to obey^; and she put her hand iiitohia 
irw, and they went away. 

“ It is number 92, up our pair of stairs,” Jos said, perhaps not vei^ 
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willing to ascend the steps agaiif ; but he placed himself in the window 
of his drawing-room, which commands the place on which the Elephant 
stands, and saw the pair marching tJirogigh the market. 

It was as well that Becky saw them too from her garret ; for she and t 
the two students were chattering and laughing there ; th^ had been 
joking about the appearance of Becky’s grandpapa — ^whose arrival and 
departure tjiey h‘*(i witnessed — ^but she hg,d time® to dismiss them, and 
have her little room clear before the landlord of the Elephant, -vfbo 
knew that Mrs. Osborne was a great favourite at the Serene CouiV 
and respected her accordingly, le^ the way up the stains 4o tlfe^roof- 
stoiy, encouraging Miladi and Herr Major as they achieved the ascenW 
“Oracious lady, gracious lady!*’ said thejandlord knocking at 
Becky’s door ; he had called her .^adame the dliy*belbre, and was by 
no means courteous to h««r. ^ 

“ Who ^is it 1 ” Becky said, puttmg out her l^cad^and she gave a 
little scream. There stood Enimy in a tremble, and jpobbiu, the tall 
Major with his cane. 

He stood still ^watching, and very much interested at the scene ; 
]jut Emmy sprang forward with open arms towards Bebccca, and 
forgave her at that moment and embraced her and kissed herewith all 
her heart. Ah, poor wretch, when was your lip pressed before by such! 
pure kisses 1 


CHAPTEE JiXVI. 

AMAirriTJM I11&. 

Frankness and kindness like Amelia’s were likely to touch, even 
such a hardened little reprobate as Becky. She returned Emmy’s, 
caresses and kind speeches with something very like gratitude, and an 
emotion which, if it was not lasting, for a moment was almost genuine. 
That was a lucky stroke of hers about the child ‘‘ torn from her armsf 
shrieking.” It was by that harrowing misfortimo that Becky had won I 
her friend back, and it was one of the very first points, we may be 
certain, upon which ou^ poor simple little Emmy began to talk to hor 
new found acquaintance. • 

“ And so they took your darling child from you,” our simpleton cried 
out. “ Oh, Eebecca, my poor dear suffering friend, I know w’hat it is 
lose a boy, and to feel for those who have lost one. But please Heaven 
yours will be restored to you, as a merciful, merciAil Providence haa 
brought me back mine.” • 

“The child, my child 1 Oh, yes, my agonies were frightful” Becky 
owned, not^erhaps without a twinge of conscience. It jarred upon her, 
to be oblig^Ji to commence instantly to tell lies in reply to so much 
confidence and simplicity. But th^^t is the misfortune of beginning with ^ 
this kind of forgery. Wien one fil^becomes due as it were, you mu3t/ 
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foige another to take up the old accejCtanoe ; and so the stock of you* 
lies in ^circulation inevitably multiplies, and the danger of detection 
increases every day. , 

^ My agonies ” Becky continued, were terrible (I hope she won't sit 
down on tl^ bottle) when they took him away from me ; I .thought I 
should die ; but I fortunately had a brain fever, during which my 
doctor gave mo up, rj?d — ^and I recovered, and — ^and herq I am, poor 
aitd friendless.” 

/ '‘^ow old is he ? ” Emmy asked. 

' “ El^en,’** said Becky. <- f 

“Eleven !” cried the other. “Why, he was bom the same year with 
Georgy, who is — ” ^ 

“ I know, I know,” 'Becky cried ptjt, who had in fact quite forgotten 
all about little Bawd on’s age. “ Grief has made me forget so many 
things, dearest >melia. I am vrry much changed : half wild some- 
times. He was eleven when they took him away from me. ' Bless his 
sweet face ; I have never seen it again.” 

“Was he fair or dark V' went on that absurd little Emmy. “ Show 
me his haiiV* 

Becky* almost laughed at her simplicity. “Not to-day, love, — 
some other time, when my trunks arrive from Leipsic, whence I 
came to this place, — and a little drawing of him, which I made in 
hSpp'/ dfiys.” 

“ Poor l^cky, poor Becky 1 ” said Emmy. “ How thankful, how 
thankful I ought to be ! ” (though I doubt whether that practice of 
piety inculcated upon us by oqr womankind in early youth, namely 

be thankful because we arc better off than somebody else, be a very 
rational religious exercise ;) and then she began to think as usual, how 
her son was the handsomest, the best, and the cleverest boy in the 
whole world. 

. “You will see my Georgy,” was the best thing Emmy could think 
of to console Becky. If anything could make her comfortable that 
'would. 

And so the two women continued talking for an hour or more, during 
which Becky had the opportunity of giving her new friend a full 
aud complete version of her private history. She showed how her 
marriage*with Bawdon Crawley had always been viewed by the family 
with feelings of the utmost hostility; how her sister-in-law (an artful 
i^oman) had poisoned her husband’s mind against her ; how he had 
formed odious connexions, which had estranged his affections from her ; 
how she had bofhe everything — ^poverty, neglect, coldness from the 
being w'hom she most loved — and all for the sake of her child ; how, 
finally, ar.d by the most flagrant outrage, she had been driven into 
demanding a separation from her husband, when the wretch did not 
scruple to ask that she should sacrifice her own fair fame so tl^ t he might 
procure advancement through the iqpans of a very great and powerful 
bht unprincipled man — ^the Marquis of Steyne, indeed. The atrocious 
monster ! 
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This part of her eventful hist^ Becky pive with the utmost femi- 
nine delicacy, and the most indignant virtue. Forced to fly her 
husband’s roof by this insult, the cow<jrd had pursued his revenge, by 
taking her child from her. And thus l^cky said she was a wanderer, " 
poor, unprotected, friendless, and wretched. 

Emmy received this story, which was told at some lengtl:^ as those 
persons who yre aq^uainted with her character may imagine that she 
would. She quivered with indignation at the account of the conduct ^ j 
the miserable Rawdon and the unprincipled Steyne. Her eyes made I 
notes of admiration for every on<| of ^tlie sentences in which Baoky 
described the persecutions of her i^istocratic relatives, and the 
falling away of her husband. (Becky did not abuse him. She spoke 
rather in sorrow than in anger. She had 'loved him only too 
fondly : and was he not the father of tier boy 1) Anti as for the sepa- 
ration-scei^ from the child, while Beq^y was reciting it Emmy retired * 
altogether behind her pocket-handkerchief, so tlfat tne consummate 
little tragedian must have been charmed to see the elfect which her 
performance produced on her audience. • 

Whilst the ladies were carrying on their conversation, Amelia’s 
constant escort, the Major, (who, of course, did not wish to interrupt 
their conference, and found himself rather tired pf creaking about the ^ 
narrow stair passage of which the roof brushed the nap from his hat,) 
descended to the ground-floor of the house and into the grgat ro^^n 
common to all the frequenters of the Elephant, out of which the stair ^ 
led. This apartment is always in a fume of smoko, and liberally 
sprinkled with beer. On a dirty tflble stand scores of corresponding 
brass-candlesticks with tallow candles for Jihe lodgers, whose keys hang> 
up in rows over the candles. Emmy had passed blushing through the 
room anon, where all sorts of people were collected ; Tyrolese glove- 
sellers and Hanubian linen-merchants, with their packs; students 
recruiting themselves with butterbrods and meat ; idlers, playing cards 
or dominoes, on the sloppy, beery tables ; tumblers refreshing during 
the cessation of their performances ; — ^in a word, all the fumum and^ 
strepitus of a German inn in fair time. The waiter brought the Major 
a mug of beer, as a matter of course ; and he took out a cigar, and 
amused himself with th5,t pernicious vegetable and a newspaper until 
his charge should come down to claim him. 

Max and Fritz came presently down stairs, their caps on one side; 
their spurs jingling, their pipes splendid with coats-of-arms and fuJl- 
blown tassels, and they huag up the key of No. 90 on the board, aiyi 
called for the ration of butterbrod and beer. ' The*pair sate down by 
the Major, and fell into a conversation of which ho could ^jpt help 
hearing somewhat. It was mainly about “ Fuchs ” and Phili|ter,” and 
duels and jinking- bouts at the neighbouring University of Schoppen- 
hausen, frf|n which renowned seat of learning they had just come in the 
Eilwagen, with Becky, as it appeared, by their side, and in order to be 
present at the bridal fStes at Pumpernickel. 
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** Tlie little Englanderinn seems to^be en hays de gonnoissaiice'^ said 
Max, r who knew the French iangnage, to Fritz, his comrade. " A fter 
the fat grandfather went away^ there came a pretty little compatriot. 
I heard them chattering and whimpering together in the little woman’s 
chamber.” 

“We mSist take the tickets for her concert,” Fritz said. “ Hast thou 
any money, Max ? ” ^ , 

f> “ Bah,” said the other, “ the concert is a concert m nuhihus. Hans 
said that she advertised one at Leipzig: and the Bnrschcn took 
ma»y»tickets. But she went off without singing. She said in the coach 
yesterday that her pianist had ffdlcn ill at Dresden. She cannot sing, 
it is my belief : her voice is as cracked as thine, 0 thou beer-soaking 
Renowner ! ” • 

“ It is cracked ; I hear her trying out of -her window a schrecklich 
English ballad, galled ‘ De Rose i*pon de Balgony.’ ” 

“ Saufen and 'singen go not together,” observed Fritz with the red 
nose, who evidently preferred the former amusement. “ No, thou shalt 
take none of her tickets. She won money at the trente and quarante last 
night. I saw her : .she made a little English boy play for her. Wc 
will spend thy money there or at the theatre, or we will treat her 
to French wine or Cognac in the Aurelius Garden, but the tickets 
we will not buy. What sayest thou ? Yet, another mug of beer ? ” 
07^4 one^and another successively having buried their blond whiskers in 
the mawkish draught, curled them and swaggered off into tlie fair. 

The Major, who had seen the key of number 90 put up on its hook, 
and had heard the conversation oY the two young university bloods, 
•;vas not at a loss to understand that their talk related to Becky. 

The little devil is at her old tricks,” he thought, and he smiled as he 
recalled old days, when he had witnessed the desperate flirtation with 
Jos, and the ludicrous end of that adventure. He and George had 
often laughed over it subsequently, and until a few weeks after 
George’s marriage, when he also was caught in the little Circe’s toils, 
• and had an understanding with her which his comrade certainly 
suspected, but preferred to ignore. William was too much hurt or 
ashamed to ask to fathom that disgraceful mystery, although once, and 
eyidently with remorse on his mind, George had alluded to it. It was 
on tlie morning of Waterloo as the young men stood together in front 
of their line, surveying® the black masses of Frenchmen who crowoied 
the opposite heights, and as the rain was coming down, “ I have been 
mixing in a foolish intrigue with a woman,’*! George said. “ I am glad 
we w'ere marched? away. If I* drop, I hope Emmy will never kno’w 
of that -business. I wish to God it had never been begun ! ” And 
William wiis pleased to think, ♦.•nd had more than once soothed poor 
George’s widow with the narrative, that Osborne, after q^iittiug his 
wife, and after the action of Quatre Bras, on the first ’^^ay, spoke 
gravely and affectionately to his comrade of liis father and hi!j wife 
*0*1 these facts, too, William had iusioted very strongly in his . con* 
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vcraations 'with the elder Osbome/^ and had thus been the meatus of 
reconciling the old gentleman to his son’s memory, just at the close 
of the elder man’s life, # • 

“And so this devil is still going on with her intrigues,” thought 
William. “ I wish she were a hundred miles from here. Sl«e brings 
mischief wherever she goes.” And he was pui’sniug these forebodings 
and this uncoitifort^lo train of thought, with hiS" head between his 
liands, and the “ Pumpernickel Gazette” of last week unread under his 
nose, when somebody tapped his shoulder with a parasol, and he looked 
up and saw Mrs. Amelia. i * ' * . 

This woman had a way of tyrannising over Major Dobbin (for the 
weakest of all people will domineer over somebotliy^, and^he ordered 
him about, and patted him, and in;*d^ him fetch arfd carry just as 
if he was a great Newfoundland dog. He liked, so to speak, to jump| 
into the watir if she said “ High, DolAin ! ” a)id td tr/ffc behind her* 
with her reticule in his mouth. This history has beeii written to 
very little purpose if the reader has not percei^;|Bd thtit the Major was 
a spooney. * 

“ Why did you not wait for me, sir, to escort me downstairs 1 ” she 
said, giving a little toss of her head, and a most sarcastic curtsey. 

- “ I couldn’t stand up in the passage,” he answelfed, with a comical 

deprecatory look ; and, delighted to give her his arm, and to take ^ 
lier out of the horrid smoky place, he would have walked off wttlitfflf 
even so much as remembering the waiter, had not the young fellow 
run after him and stopped him on Jihe threshold of the Elephant, 
to make him pay for the beer which lie»had not consumed. Emrny 
laughed : she called him a naughty man, wHo wanted to run away in 
debt ; and, in fact, made some jokes suitable to the occasion and the 
small-beer. She was in high spirits and good humour, and tripped 
ac»'Oss the market-place very briskly. She wanted to see Jos that 
stant. The Major laughed at the impetuous affection Mn^. Amelia 
ex libited ; for, in truth, it was not very often that she wanted her 
brother “ that instant.” 

They found the Civiluin in his saloon on the first floor ; he had been 
pacing the room, and biting his nails, and looking over the market- 
place towards the Elephant a hundred times at least during the past 
hour, whilst Emmy was closeted with her friend in the garret, and the 
Major was beating the tattoo on the sloppy tables of the public room 
below, and he was, on his side too, very anxious to see Mrs.. Osborne. 

“ Well 1 ” said he. 

“ The poor dear creature, how she has sulfered ! ” EniAy said. 

“God bless my soul, yes,” Jos said, wagging his head, so thariiis 
cheeks quivered like jellies. • ' • 

. “ She may liave Payne’s room ; who can go up stairs,” Emmy con- 
tinued. Payrt was a staid English maid and personal attendant upon 
Mrs. Osbdi’iie, to whom the courier, as in duty bouud, paid court, and 
whom Georgy used .to “lark” dreadfully with accounts of German 
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robJ>ers and ghosts. She passedVer time chiefly in grumbling, in 
ordering about her mistress, and in stating her intention to return the 
next morning to lier native ^village of Clapham. “ She may have 
Payne’s room,” Emmy said. 

“Why, you don’t mean to say you are going to have* that woman 
into the hoxm ? ” bounced out the Major, jumping up. 

^ “Of course wo'aVc,” said Amelia, in the most ^innocTent way in the 
world. “ Don’t be angry, and break the furniture, Major Dobbin. Of 
cga^'se we are going to have her here.” 

“ Of course, my dear,” Jos ^aid.? 

“ The poor creature, after afl her sufferings,” Emmy continued : “her 
horrid banker brojben and runaway: her husband — wicked wretch — 
having deserted her and takAi'lier child away from ^er (here she 
doubled lier two little fists and held them'^in a most menacing attitude 
before her, sbVtliat the Major was charmed to see suck> a dauntless 
virago), ther.poor dear thing ! quite alone and absolutely forced to 
give lessons in singing^>o get her bread — and not have her here ! ” 

“Take lessons, my dear Mrs. George,” cried the Major, “but don’t 
have her in the liouso. I implore you don’t.” 

“Pooh,” said Jos. 

“ You w'ho are afways good and kind : always used to be at any rate : 
astonished at you, Major William,” Amelia cried. “Why, what is 
tlie moment to help her but when she is so miserable ? Now is the 
time to be of service to her. The oldest friend I ever had, and not — ” 

“ She was not always your fi»end, Amelia,” the Major said, for he 
was quite angry. This allusbn was too much for Emmy, who looking 
the Major almost fiercely ih the face, said, “ For shame. Major Dobbin ! ” 
and, after having fired this shot, she walked out of the room with a 
most majestic air, and shut her own door briskly on herself and her 
outraged dignity. 

“ To allude to tho.i / ” she said, when the door was closed. “ Oh, it 
was cruel of him to remind me of it,” and she looked up at George’s 
picture, which hung there as usual, with the portrait of the boy under- 
neath. It was cruel of him. If I bad forgiven it, ought he to have 
spoken ? No. And it is from his own lips«;that I know how wicked 
a!:d groundless my jealousy was ; and that you were pure — Oh yes, you 
were pure, my saint hi heaven ! ” 

She paced the room trembling and indignant. She went and leaned 
on the chest of drawers over which the ^nicture liung, and gazed and 
gazed at it. I^s eyes seemed to look down on her with a I’eproach that 
deepened as she looked. The early dear dear memories of that brief 
prime of love rushed back upon her. The wound which years had 
scarcely cicatrised bled afresh, and' oh, how bitterly ! She could not 
bear the reproaches of tlie husband there before her. couldn't be. 
Never, never. ' ^ 

» Poor Dobbin ; poor old 'Willialu ! Tliat unlucky word had undone 
the work of many a year — the long 1: borious edifice of bfe of 
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constancy — ^raised too upon what secret and hidden foundations, wherein 
lay buried passions, uncounted struggles, unknown sacritices — a little 
word was spoken, and down fell the fiii* palace of hope — one word, and 
away Hew the bird which he had been trying all his life to lure I 

William, though he saw by Amelia’s looks that a great crisis had 
come, nevertheless continued to implore Sedley, in the most energetic ^ 
terms, to bewa»e of Bebecca : and he eagerly, <ilmos<^frantically, adjured 
Jos not to receive her. He besought Mr. Sedley to inquire at least 
regarding her : told him how he had heard that she was in the company 
of gamblers and people of ill repute: Jiointed out wliat evil^dTbad done 
in former days : how she and Crawley had misled poor George into 
ruin: how she was now parted from her husbai)^!^ by hpr own con- 
fession, and, perhaps, for good reason. • What a dangerous companion she' 
would be for his sister, whcf knew nothing of the affairs of the world ! 
William imjj^ored Jos, with all the eloquence whicluhe |Jbuld l)ring to 
bear, find a great deal more energy than this quiet gentlonian was ordi- 
narily in the habit of showing, to keep Rebecca ^out of his household. 

Had he been less, violent, or more dexterous, he might have suc- 
ceeded in his supplications to Jos ; but the Civilian was not a little jealous 
of the airs of superiority which the Major constantly exhibited towards 
him, as he fancied (indeed, he had imparted his opiiRons to Mr. Kirsck 
the courier, whoso bills Major Dobbin checked on this joum^, and ; 
who sided with his master), and he began a blustering speech about^Rfi? ^ 
competency to defend his own honour, his desire not to have his affairs 
meddled with, his intention, in fine, tq rebel against the Major, when 
the colloquy — ^rather a long and stormy oiie — ^was put an end to in the 
simplest way possible, namely, by the arrival of Mrs. Becky, with a 
porter from the Elephant Hotel, in charge of her very meagre baggage 
She greeted her host with affectionate respect, and made a shrinking, 
but amicable, salutation to Major Dobbin, who, as her instinct assured 
her at once, was her enemy, and had been speaking against her ; and 
the bustle and clatter consequent upon her arrival brought Amelia out 
of her room. Emmy went up and embraced her guest with the greatest 
warmth, and took no notice of the Major, except to fling him an angry 
look — the most unjust and scornful glance that had perhaps ever 
appeared in that poor little woman’s face since she was born. But she 
had private reasons of her own, and was bent ugon being angry with 
him. And Dobbin, indignant at the injustice,' not at the defeat, went . 
off, making her a bow quite as haughty as the killing curtsey with 
which the little woman chose \o bid him farewell. ^ 

He being gone, Emmy was particularly lively and affectionate to 
Rebecca^ and bustled about the apartments and installed her guftt in 
her room with an eagerness and activity seldom exhibited by oui^placid 
little friend. fiBut when an act of injustice is to bo done, especially by 
weak people! is best that it should be done quickly ; and Emmy 
thought She was displaying a great dtal of firmness and proper feeling 
and veneration for the late Captain Osborne in her present behaviour. 
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Georgy came in from the f5tcs fok dinner-time, and found four covers 
lai<l as usual ; but one of the places was occupied by a lady, instead of 
by Major Dobbin. “ IIullo ! ^where’s Dob?” the young gentleman 
asked, with his usual simplicity of language. “ Major Dobbin is dining 
out, I snj)pose,” his mother said ; and, drawing the boy \,b her, kissed 
him a great deal, and put his hair off his forehead, and introduced him 
^^.io Mrs. Crawley.' Thisi is my boy, Rebecca,” Mrs. Oabome said — as 
much as to say — can the world produce anything like that ? Becky 
l(^cd at him with rapture, and pressed his hand fondly. “Dear boy ! ” 
she sai<f — - he is just like'* myt — ” Emotion choked her further 
utterance ; but Amelia undeilfetood, as well as if she had spoken, that 
Becky was thinkijig of her own blessed child. However, the 
company of her friend consoled Mrs. Crawley, and she ate a very 
good dinner. 

During tht repast, she had occasion to speak several times, when 
Georgy eyed,.her and listened to her. At the dessert Emmy was gone 
out to superintend further domestic arrangements : Jos was in his great 
chair dosing over Gali/jnani : Georgy and the negv arrival sat close to 
each other : he had continued to look at her knowingly more than 
once, and at last, he laid down the nut-crackers. 

“ I say,” said Georgy, 

“ What do you say ?” Becky said, laughing. 

' ' You’re the lady I saw in the mask at the Rouge et Noir.” 

“ Hush ! you little sly creature,” Becky said, taking up his hand and 
kissing it. “Your uncle was there too, and mamma mustn’t know.” 

“ Oh no — not by no meansji^’ answered the little fellow. 

“ You see we are quite good friends already,” Becky said to Emmy, 
who now re-entered, and it must be owned that Mrs, Osborne had 
introduced a most judicious and amiable companion into her house. 

William, in a state of great indignation, though still unaware of all 
the treason that was in store for him, walked about the town wildly 
until he iell upon the Secretary of Legation, Tapeworm, who invited 
him to dinner. As they were discussing that meal, he took occasion to 
. 3isk the Secretary whether he knew anything about a certain Mrs. 
\8awdon Crawley, who had, he believed, made some noise in London ; 
and then Tapeworm, who of course knew all the London gossip, and 
. was besides a relative of Lady Gaunt, poured out into the astonished 
Major’s ears such a history about Becky and her husband as astonished 
the querist^ and supplied all the points of this narrative, for it was at 
that very table years ago that the present writer had the pleasure of 
hearing the tale. Tufto, Steyne, the Crawleys, and their history — 
everything connected with Becky and her previous life passed under 
the record of the bitter diplomatist. He knew everythii g and a great 
deal besides, about all the world: — in a word, he mude the most 
astounding revelations to the simple-hearted Major. When Dobbin 
said that Mrs. Osborne and Mr. Sedley had taken her into their houses^ 
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^'apeworm burst into a peal of la/^gliter which shocked the Major, and 
n^ked if they had not better send into the prison, and take in (mo or 
two of the gentlemen in shaved head# a^d yellow jackets, who swept 
the streets of Pumpernickel, chained in pairs, to board and lodge, and , 
act as tuto^ to that little scapegrace Georgy. • ^ 

This information astonished and horrified the Major not a little. It 
had been agiieed iH the morning (before meeting with Rebecca) that 
Amelia should go to the Court ball that night. That would bo tlft ^ 
place where he should tell her. The Major went home and dressed^im- 
self in his uniform, and repaired tcJCouft in hopes to seeTfIrb. Osborne. 
She never came. When he returned iJb his lodgings all the lights in 
the Seclley tenement were put out. He coulcl^not see her till tlio 
morning. I don’t know what sort §f*a night’s rest 4ie had with this 
frightful secret in bed witlf him. , 

At the curliest convenient hour in ^he morning Jie §|*nt his seiwant 
across the way witli a note, saying, that he wished ver 3 ' 4 )articularly to 
speak with her. A message came back to say, that Mrs. Osborne was 
exceedingly unwelli* and was keeping her room. 

She, too, had been awake all that night. She had been thinking of 
a thing which had agitated her mind a hundred times before. A 
hundred times on the point of yielding, she had Shrunk back from a 
sacrifice which she felt was too much for her. She couldn’t, in spite of 
his love and constancy, and her own acknowledged regard, ^eSjffefit, 
and gratitude. What are benefits, what is constancy, or merit 1 One ' 
curl of a girl’s ringlet, one liair of a ■yhisker, will turn the scale against 
them all in a minute. They did not weigh with Emmy more ’than with^ 
other women. She had tried them ; wantefl to make them pass ; could 
not ; and the pitiless little woman had found a pretext, and determined 
to be free. 

When at length, in the afternoon, the Major gained admission to 
Amelia, instead of the cordial and aftectionate greeting to which he had 
been accustomed now for many a long day, ho received the salutation ot 
a curtsey, and of a little gloved hand, retracted the moment after it was 
accorded to him. 

Rebecca, too, was in the room, and advanced to meet him with a 
smile and an extended hand. Dobbin drew back rather confusedly.* 
“ I— I beg your pardon, ma’am,” he said ; “ but I am bound to tell you 
that it is not as your friend that I am come here now.” * . • 

“ Pooh ! damn ; don’t let us have this sort of thing !” Jos cried out * 
alarmed, and anxious to get I’id of a scene. * 

“ I wonder what Major Dobbin has to say against R?becca ?” Amelia 
said in a low, clear voice with a slight quiver in it, and S very 
determined look about the eyes. « 

“ I wiU have this sort of thing in my house,” Jos again interposed, 
say I wiK not have it : and Dobbin, I beg, sir, you’ll stop it.” And 
he looked round trembling and turning very red, and gave a great puff, 
and made for his dpor. 
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“Dear Friend !’* Bebecca said witlj angelic sweetness, “ do bear what 
Major Dobbin has to say against me.” 

“I will mt hear it, I say,” squeaked out Jos at the top of his voice, 
and, gathering up his dressing-gown, he was gone. 

“We ai?e only two wolnen,” Amelia said. “ You can speaft now, sir.” 

“ This manner towards me is one which scarcely becomes you, Amelia,” 
the Major answered'haugbtily ; “nor I believe am^ guilty of habitual 
. fiarshness to women. It is not a pleasure to me to do the duty which 
I am come to do.” 

“Pray, fn:dceed with it quickly, If you please. Major Dobbin,” said 
Amelia, who was more and mofe in a pet. The expression of Dobbin’s 
face, as she spoke in this imperious manner, was not pleasant. 

I came to say —and as you»s«ay, Mrs. Crawley, I must say it in 
- your presence — tliat I think you — ^you ouglif.not to form a member of 
i the family of ifiy friends. A lady who is separated from ln»r husband, 
I who travels n^t under her own name, v/ho frequents public gaming- 
-tables — ” ^ 

“ It was \o the ball I went,” cried out Becky. 

“ — is not a fit companion for Mrs. Osborne and her son,” Dobbin 
went on : and I may add that there are people here who know you, 
and who profess to know that regarding your conduct, about which I 
don’t even wish to speak before — before Mrs. Osborne.” 

- I'odr’s is a very modest ana convenient sort of calumny. Major 
Dobbin,” Eebccca said. “ You leave me under the weight of an 
accusation which, after all, is unsa;d. What is it ? Is it -Anfaithfulness 
^to my husbnnd 1 T scorn it, and defy anybody to prove it — I defy you, 
s I say. My honour is as un^uched as that of the bitterest enemy who 
ever maligned me. Is it of being poor, forsaken, wretched, that you 
-accuse me ? Yes, I am guilty of those faults, and punished for them 
■ every da3\ Let ino go, Emmy. It is only to suppose that I have not 
met 3^011, and I am no worse to-day than I was yesterda}". It is only 
to suppose that the night. is over and the poor wanderer is on her way. 
Don’t you remember the song we used to sing in old, dear old days '? 
I have been wandering ever since then — a poor castaway, scorned for 
being miserable, and insulted because I am alone. Let me go : my stay 
here interferes with the plans of this gentleman.” 

“ Indeed it does, madam,” said the Major. “ If I have any authority 
hi this house — ” 

“ Authority, none ! ” broke out Amelia, “ Rebecca, you stay with me. 
■/ won’t desert you, because you have been persecuted, or insult you. 
Decause — because Major Dobbin chooses to do so. Come away, dear.” 
And tile two women made towards their door. 

William opened it. As they weye going out, however, he took 
Amelia’s hand, and said — “Will you stay a moment and spteak to me ?” 

“ He wishes to speak to you away from me,” said Becky, looking like 
a martyr. Amelia griped her hand? in reply. 
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Dobbin said. Come back, AAiclia,” and she came. Dobbin bowed 
to Mrs. Crawley, as he shut the door upon her. Amelia looked at 
him, leaning against the glass: lifer# face and her lips were quite 
white. 

“ I wa^ confused when I spoke just now*’ the Major iaid, aftef a 
pause ; ‘^ajid I misused the woi'd authority.” 

“ You difl,” saffl Amelia., with her teetb# chattcilng. 

At least I have claims to be heard,” Dobbin continued. 

It is generous to remind me of our obligations to jou,” the^jjjfomaT 
answered. S • 

“ The claims I mean, are those Icff me by George’s father,” William 
said. 

“ Yes, and you insulted his meiAoty. You did yeftterda>\ You know 
you did. And I will never forgive you. Never ! ” said Amelia. Sli^ 
sliot out>#Bach little sentence in a trSuor of angc» anti^emotion. 

“ You don’t mean that, Amelia ?” William said, sn#?Iy. You don’'- 
mean that these words jUttered in a huryed moment, are to weigt 
n gainst a whole life’s devotion. I think that George’s memory has not 
been injured by the way in which I have dealt with it, and if we are 
come to bandying reproaches, I at least merit none from his widow and 
the mother of his son. Deflect, afterwards wfien — when you are at 
leisure, and your conscience will withdraw this accusation. It docs 
even now.” Amelia held down her head. 

It is not that speech of yesterd.ay,” he continued, which moves yofT. - 
That is hut the pretext, Amelia, <#r I have loved you and watched you 
for lifteen years in vain. Have I not^ learned in thaUtime to read *11 
your feelings, and look into your tliouglfts ] I know what your heart 
is capable of: it can cling faithfully to a recollection, and cherish a 
fancy ; but it can’t feel such an attachment as mine deserves to mate 
with, and such as I would liave won from a woman more generous than ' 
jam. No, you arc not worthy of the love which I liavc devoted to you. 
I knew all along that the prize I had set my life on was not worth the 
winning ; that I was a fool, with fond fancies, too, bartering away nljr 
all of truth and ardour against your little feeble remnant of love. I 
will bargain no more :,I withdraw. I find no fault with you. You are 
very good-natured, and have done your best ; but you couldn’t — ^ou 
couldn’t reach up to the height of the attaqjiment which I bore you, 
and which a loftier soul than yours might have been proud to slKkre. 
Good-bye, Amelia ! I have watched your struggle. Let it end. We 
are both weary of it,” • • * 

Amelia stood scared and silent as William thus suddenly broke tho 
chain by which she held liim, sud declared his independence and supe- 
riority. lie had placed himseM* at her feet so long that th^poor little 
woman lAd been accustomed to trample upon him. She didn’t wishi 
to rn^rry him, but she wished to keei) him. She wished to give himl 
nothing, but that he should givfi her all. It is a bargain not 
ouently levied i» love. 
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William’s sally had quite broken an^ cast her down. Her assault was ' 
long sihce over and beaten back. 

“Am I to understand then,— rth^t you are going — away, — ^William 
she said. 

He gave a sad laugh. “ 1 went once before,” he, said, ‘^nd came 
I back after twelve years. We were young then, Amelia. Good-bye. 

* I have spent enough of my life at this play.” ^ ' 

Whilst they had been talking, the door into Mrs. Osborne’s room had 
’bpened ever so little ; indeed, Becky had kept a hold of the handle, 
and Imd tur^^Ld^'^it on the instant v^\en Dobbin quitted it ; and she 
^ heard every word of the conversation that had passed between these 
i two. “ What a noble heart that man has,” she thought, “ and how 
I shamefully that woman plays with it.” She admired Dobbin; she 
bore him no rancour for the part he had taken against her. It was 
‘ an open move if th^ game, and flayed fairly, “Ah!” she, thought, 

I “if I could have had such a husband as that — a man with a heart and 
I brains too! I would not have minded his large feet;” and running 
into her room, she absolutely bethought herself of something, and wrote 
him a note, beseeching him to stop for a few days — not to think of 
I 1 going — ahd that she could serve him with A. 

The parting was ovei\ Once more poor William walked to the door 
and was gone ; and the little widow, the author of all this work, had 
I her \ 11!, fhd had won her victory, and was left to enjoy it as she best 
saigbt. Let the ladies envy her triumph. 

1 At the romantic hour of dinner Jlr. Georgy made his appearance, 

! and again remarked the absence of “ Old Dob.” The meal was eaten 
iff silence by the party. J«s’s appetite not being diminished, but 
I Emmy taking nothing at all. 

I After the meal, Georgy was lolling in the cushions of the old window, 
a large window, with three sides of glass abutting from the gable, and 
commanding on one side the Market Place, where the Elephant is, his 
I mother being busy hard by, when he remarked symptoms of movement 
I At the Major’s house on the other side of the street. 

;| “ Hullo 1 ” said ho, “ there’s Dobs’s trap — they are bringing it out of 

1, the court-yard.” The “ trap ” in question was^ a carriage which the 
Mujor had bought for six pounds sterling, and about which they used 
’ to rally him a good deal. 

little start, but said nothing, 

: '“ Hullo I ” Georgy continued, “ there’s Francis coming out with the 

i portmanteaus, and Kunz, the one-eyed postilion, coming down the 
i Tjaarket with three ^chimmels. Look at his. boots and yellow jacket,— 
“Main’t hn’a rum one? Why — ^they’re putting the horses to Dobs’a 
carriage, Ys he going anywhere 1” f 

“ Yes,” said Emmy, “ he is going on a! journey.” 

“ Going a journey ; and when is he coming back 

“ He is — ^not coming back,” answeivd Emmy. 

^•‘Not cominsr back!” cried out Georev. iumioinsr »d. “Stavhereh 
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sir,” roared out Jos. “ Stay, preorgy,” said his mother, with a very 
sad face. The boy stopped ; kicked about the room, jumped* up and 
down from the window-seat with hi^kyees, and showed every symptom 
of uneasiness and curiosity. ^ 

The horses were put to. The baggage \tas strapped ^n. FrcCRcis 
came out with his master’s sword, cane, and umbrella tied up together, 
'ind laid tl^m iLi the well, and his desk, and eld tin cocked-hat case, 
wliich he placed under the seat. Francis brought out the staineff ohj 
blue cloak lined with red camlet, which had wrapped the o\^ner up 
any time these fifteen years, and Jad •manchen Sturm a favourite 

song of those days said. It had been new for the campaign of 
Waterloo, and had covered George and Wiyinm after the night of 
Quatre Bras. • • * • 

Old Burcke, the landlord of the lodgings came out, then Francij^ 
with inq^'c packages — final packages — then Mojor .William, — Burcke 
wanted to kiss him. The Major was adored bi^ all people with 
whom he had to do. It was with difficulty he could escape fern this 
demonstration of^attachment. . \ 

, “ By Jove, I %oUl go ! ” screamed out George. “ Give him this,” said 

Becky, quite interested, and put a paper into the boy’s hand.* lie had 
rushed down the stairs and flung across the sfreet in a minute — the 
yellow postilion was cracking his whip gently. 

William had got into the carriage, released from the embracW^f his 
landlord. George bounded in afterwards and flung his arms round th? 
Major’s neck (as they saw from tj^e window), and began asking him 
multiplied questions. Then he felt m his waistcoat-pocket and gaje 
him a note. William seized at it rather efigerly, he opened it trembling, 
but instantly his countenance changed, and he tore the paper in two, 
and dropped it out of the carriage. He kissed Georgy on the head, 
and the boy got out, doubling his fists into his eyes, and with the aid of 
Francis. He lingered with his hand on the panel. ]<^ort Schwager ! 
The yellow postilion cracked his whip prodigiously, up sprang Francis 
to the box, away went the schimmels, and Dobbin with his head on hit 
breast. lie never looked up as they passed under Amelia’s window : 
and Georgy, left alone in the street, burst out crying in the face of all 
the crowd. * 

Emmy’s maid heard him howling again during the night, and brought 
him some preserved apricots to console him. *She mingled her lamen- 
tations with his. All the poor, all the humble, all honest folks, all good 
men who knew him, loved *that kind-hearted and simple gentleman, ^ 
As for Emmy, had she not done her* duty ? She I ad her picture of 
George for a consolation. 
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CHAPTEE LXYII. 

WHICH CONTAINS BfRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DE^iTEtl. 

^ Wej^tever Becky’s private plan might he by which Dobbin’s tme 
love was to be’crowned with success, She little woman thought that the 
secret might keep, and indeed, feeing by no means so much interested 
about anybody’s welfau'^ as about her own, she had a great number of 
things pertaining tfo herself to coos^ider, and whicli concerned her a 
^eat deal more than Major Dobbin’s happiness in this life. 

She found hcfvelf suddenly anfl^ unexpectedly in snug comfortable 
quarter^ : surrovnded by friends, kindness, and good-natured simple 
people," such as she had not met witli for many a long day ; and, 
wanderer as she was by force and inclination, there were moments 
when rest was pleasant to her. As the most hardened Arab that ever 
careered <acr‘oss the Desert over the hump of a dromedary, likes to 
repose sometimes under the date-trees by the water ; or to come into 
the cities,^walk in the bazaars, refresh himself in the baths, and say his 
prayclf^' in the Mosques, before he goes out again marauding ; J os’s 
lents^ and pilau were pleasant to his little Ishmaelite. She picketted 
her steed, hung up her weapons, and warmed herself comfortably by his 
f^e. The halt in that roving, ifestless life, was inexpressibly soothing 
and pleasant to her. ® 

So, pleased lierself, she tried with all her might to please everybody ; 
and "we know that she was eminent and successful as a practitioner in 
• the art of giving pleasure. As for Jos, even in tliat little interview in 
the garret at the Elephant Inn, she had found means to win back a 
OTeat deal of his good will. In the coui*se of a week, the Civilian was 
her sworn slave and frantic admirer. He didn’t go to sleep after 
dinner, as his custom was, in the much less lively society of Amelia. 
He drove out with Becky in his open carriage. He asked little parties 
a&d invented festivities to do her honour. Tapeworm, the Charg6 
d’ Affaires, who had abused her so cruelly, came to dine with Jos, and 
then came every day to pay his respects to Becky. Poor Emmy, who 
was never very talkative, and more glum and silent than ever after 
dobbin’s departure, was quite forgotten when this superior genius 
made her appearance. The French minister was as much charmed with 
her as \is English rival. The German ladies, never particularly 
squeamish as regards morals, especially in English people, 'wero 
delighted with the cleverness and wit of Mi’s. Osborne’s charming 
friend ; and though she did not ask to go to Court, yet the most august 
' a?jd Transparent Personages there Ifeard of her fascinations, and were 
■ quite curious to know her. When it became known that she was 
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noble, of an ancient English fslbiily, that her husband was a Colonel oi 
the Guard, Excellenz and Governor of an island, only separated from 
his lady by one of those trifling d8fe#ences which are of little account 
in a coi^ntry where “ Werther ” is still rea^ and the “ Wahlverw^id^ 
schaften ’ of Goethe is considered an edifying moral liDok; noSdy 
thought of refusjpg to receive her in the very^highest society of the 
little Duclfjr ; and the ladies were even tnore ifeady to call her 6^w^and 
to swear eternal friendship for her, than they had been to bestow t^p 
same inestimable benefits upon, ^melia. Love and M^grty ar;'. inter- 
preted by those simple Geriii^iis Jn a way whicliTonest folks in 
Yorkshire and Somersetshire little understand ; and a lady anight, in 
some philosophic and civilised towns, be divorci^ ever, so many times 
from licr respective husj^ands, and Reep her characT;er in society. Jos’s 
house never was so pleasant sinc^^ had a house of his own, as Rebecca 
caused if to be. She sang, she played, she laughed, Aie talked in two 
or three languages ; she brought everybody to th(» house : and she 
made Jos believe that it was his own greatdsocial talents and Wft which 
gathered the society of the place round about him. 

As for Emmy, who found herself not in the least mistress qf her own 
liouso, except wlien the bills were to be paid|^ Becky sodn discovered 
the way to soothe and please her. She talked to her perpetually about 
Major Dobbin sent about his business, and made no scruple^ of declar- 
ing her admiration for tliat excellent, high-minded gcntlemaitfand of 
telling Emmy that she had behaved most cruelly regarding him.« 
Emmy defended her conduct, am^ showed that it was dictated only by 
the purest I'cligious i')rinciples ; that J woman once, &c., and to such#n 
nngel as him whom she had had the good fortune to marry, was married 
for ever ; but she had no objection to hear the Major praised as much 
as ever Becky chose to praise him ; and indeed brought the conversation 
round to the Dobbin subject a score of times every day. * 

Means were easily found to win the favour of Georgy and the servants. 
Amelia’s maid, it has been said, Avas heart and soul in favour of % 
generous Major. Ilaving at first disliked Becky for being the means 
of dismissing him from the presence of her mistress, she was reconciled 
to Mrs. Crawley siibi:A}quciitly, because the latter became 'William’s * 
most ardent admirer and champion. And in tlicse mighty conclaves 
in which the two ladies indulged after thei» parties, and while Miss 
Payne was brushing their ’airs,” as she called the yellow locks of’tho 
one, and the soft brown ti^sses of the other, this girl always put in her 
word for that dear good gentleman IVlajor Dobbin.* Her advocacy did 
not make Amelia angry any more than Hebecca’s admiratio^ of hinu 
She made George write to him constantly, and persisted in sending 
Mamma’^ind love in a postscript. And aa she looked at hef husband’s 
portrait of nights, it no longer reproached her — ^perhaps she reproache(? 
it, ngAV William was gone. ^ 

Emmy was not very happy after her heroic sacrifice. She was 
iistraite^ nervou^ silent, and ill to please. Tlje family had neyer knowi^ 
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hor so peevish. She gi'ew p;ile and illf She used to try and sing cer- 
tain songs, Einsam bin ich nicht alleine,” was one of them ; that 
tender love-song of Weber’s, wluch, in old-fashioned days, young ladies, 
-nd when you were scarcely born, showed that those who lived before 
you knew too how to love and to sing) * — certain songs, I say,* to which 
the Major was partial ; and as she warbled them in the twilight in the 
drawing-room, she wbu'id break off in the midst of the song, and walk?' 
pto'her neighbouring apartment, and there, no doubt, take refuge ini 
the mi»iiature of her husband. 

Some bookrsiill subsisted, after Ife^bbin’s departure, with his name 
written ^ them ; a German Dictionary, for instance, with William 
Dobbioj — th Beg.,” in/he fl y-leaf: a guide-book with his initials, and 
one or two other volumes whicii be\oSiged to the Major. Emmy cleared 
tfiese away, and put them on the drawers, where she placed her work- 
box, her desk, heVc Bible, and Prayer-book, under the pictures of the 
two Georges. And the Major, on going away, having left his gloves 
behind' him, it is a fact that Georgy, rummaging his mother’s desk 
sometime afterwards found the gloves neatly folded vip, and put away 
in what they call the secret drawers of the desk. 

Not caring for society, and moping there a great deal, Emmy’s chief 
pleasure in the summer evenings was to take long walks with Georgy 
(during which Rebecca was left to the society of Mr. Joseph), and then 
the mother and son used to talk about the Major in a way which even 
^inadC' the boy |imile. She tohl him that she thought Major William 
was the best man in all the world ; the gentlest and the kindest, the 
b^vest, and the humblest. Over and over again, she told him how 
they owed everything which they possessed in the world to that 
kind friend’s benevolent care of them ; how he had befriended tliem 
all through their poverty and misfortunes ; watched over them 
when nobody cared for them; how all his comrades admired him, 
though he never spoke of his own gallant actions ; how Georgy’s 
^ther trusted him beyond all other men, and had been constantly 
befriended by the good William. “ Why, when your papa was a 
little boy,” she said, “he often told me that it was William who 
defended him against a tyrant at the school wher-e they were ; and their 
frf^ndship never ceased from that day until the last, when your dear 
lather fell.” 

Did Dobbin kill the man who killed papa ?” Georgy said. “I’m 
sure ho did, or he would if he could have caught him ; wouldn’t 
he, mother ? Wh^ I’m in the army, won’t I hate the French ?— 
that’s all.” 

In such colloquies the mother and the child passed a great deal 
of their thne together. The artless w;<timan had made a confidante of 
the boy. He was as much William’s friend as was everybody else who 
knew him well. 

.v 

, , By- the yray, Mrs. Becky, not to be behind-hand In sentiment, had got 
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a nliniaiuye too hanging up ii# her room, to the surprise and^ amuse- 
ment of most people, and the delight of the original, Avho was no other 
than our friend J os. On her first (^nling to favour the Sedleys with 
a visit, ^ic little woman, who had arrived ^with a remarkably smal^ 
shabby kit, was perhaps ashamed of the meanness of hear trunks^Kd 
band-boxe^and ^ften spoke with great respect about her baggage left 
behind at Leipzig, which she must hafe frofti*that city. Whjp a 
traveller talks to you perpetually about the splendour of his luggagg^ 
which he ^oes not happen to h%ve ijith him ; my soa,,J^ware of that 
traveller ! He is ten to one, an^mpqptor. 

Neither Jos nor Emmy knew this important maxim. It jwemed to 
them of no consequence whether Becky had ju quantit* 3 r of v#ry fine 
clothes in invisible trunks ; but as Rer present supply was exceedingly 
shabby, Emmy supplied her out,|^her own stores, or took her j^o tl» 
best mifliner in the town, and there fitted hei^outc* It was no more 
torn collars now, I promise you, and faded silks trailing off at the 
shoulder. Becky changed her habits with her situation inTffe — the 
ronge-pot was Suspended — another excitement to which she llad 
accustomed herself was also put aside, or at least only indulged in in 
privacy; as when she was prevailed on by Jo^bf a sumftier evening, 
Emmy and the boy being absent on their walks, to take a little spirit- 
and-water. But if she did not indulge — the courier did : yiat rascal 
Kirsch could not be kept from the bottle ; nor could he tell hiJ^ mudi 
ho took wlieii he applied to it. lie was sometimes surprised hTmsmt« 
at the way in which Mr. Sedley’s €o^ac diminished. Well, well ; this 
is a painful subject. Becky did not verv likely indulge so much as 
used before she entered a decorous family. 

At last the mucli-bragged-about boxes arrived from Leipzig ; — three 
of them, not by any means large or splendid ; — nor did Becky apjoear 
to take out any sort of dresses or ornaments from the boxes when they ^ 
did arrive. But out of one, which contained a mass of her papers (it 
was that very box which Bawdon Crawley had ransacked in Ids 
furious hunt for Becky’s concealed money), she took a picture with 
great glee, which she pinned up in her room, and to which she intro- 
duced Jos. It was the portrait of a gentleman in pencil, his face^ 
having the advantage of being painted up in pink. He was riding*on 
an elephant, away from some cocoa-nut trees^ and a pagoda ; it was an 
Eastern scene. 

“God bless my soul, it is my portrait,” Jos cried out. It was. he 
indeed, blooming in youth and beauty, in a nni^Jvcen jacket of the 
cut of 1804. It was the old picture that used to hang up yi Bussell 
Square. 

“ I bought it,” said Becky, jii a voice trembling with eftiotion ; “ I 
went to see if I could be of any use to my kind friends. I have never 
! partifd with that picture — I never will.” 

Won’t you?” Jos cried, with a look of unutterable rapture 
satisfaction, “ I)id you really now value it ^or my sake ? ” 
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‘‘ You know I did, well enough,” said ^cky ; “ but why speak, — ^why 
think, —why Ipok back ! It is too late now ! ” 

That evening’s conversation w^ 4^elicious for J os. Emmy only came 
O to go to bed very tired and unwell. J os and his fair gu^. had a 
chSfxlning tct^drtite, and hi^ sister could hear, as slie lay awake in her 
adjoining chamber, Rebecca singing over to Jos the old songs of 181 o. 
.Ho did not sleep for a*'^#»<mdei^ that night, any more tLan Ahielia. 

^ I^Vas June, and, by consequence, high season in London ; Jos, who 
read thf inconagarable Galigiiani ^the exile’s best iriend) through every 
day, used to favour the ladies witH extracts from his paper during their 
breakfast*. Every week in this paper there is a full account of military 
movements, in which Jp^ as a man who had seen service, was especially 
interested. On one dccasion he read'oiit — “ Arrival of the — th regiment. 

ravesend, June 20. — The Eamchunder, East Indiaman, came into 
the river thia moVningy having on iSoard 14 officers, and 132 i*ank and 
of this ggtllanWiorps. They have been absent from England fourteen 
years, iR^ing been embarked the year after Waterloo, in which glorious 
coifliict they took an active part, and having subsequently distinguished 
^ themselves in the Burmese war. The veteran colonel, Sir Michael 

! O’Dowd, with his lady and sister, landed here yesterday with 

Captains Bosky, Stubble, Macraw, Malony ; Lieutenants Smith, Jones, 
Thompson,^ E. Thomson ; Ensigns Hicks and Grady ; the band on the 
^pier pikyingthe national anthem, and the crowd loudly cheering the 
giilaot veterans as they went into Wayte’s hotel, where a sumptuous 
banquet was provided for the defenders of Old England. During 
the repast, which we need not ^ay was served up in Wayte’s best 
st^e, the cheering continued ‘so enthusiastically, that Lady O’Dowd 
and the Colonel came forward to the balcony, and drank the healths of 
their fellow-countrymen in a bumper of Wayte’s best claret.” 

* On a second occasion Jos read a brief announcement — ^Major Dobbin 
had joined the — th regiment at Chatham ; and subsequently he pro- 
mulgated accounts of the presentations at the Drawing-room, of 
I Colonel Sir Michael O’Dowd, K.C.B., Lady O’Dowd (by^Irs. Molloy 
f Malony of Ballymalony), and Miss Glorvina O’Dowd (by Lady O’Dowd). 
^A-lmost directly after this, Dobbin’s name appeasred among the Lieu- 
terfant-Colonels : for old Marshal Tiptoff had died during the passage 
1 of iihe — ^th from Madras^ and the Sovereign was pleased to advance 
t Coif&nel Sir Michael O'Dowd to the rank of Major-General on Ids 
' retXirn to England, wdth an intimation that hp should be Colonel of the 
' distinguished regiment which he had so long commanded. 

! Amelia^ had been made aware of some of these movements. The 
; correspondence between George and hj^a guardian had not (jeased by 
iany means : William had even wri^Sii once or twice to her since his 
■departure, but in a manner so uuconstrainedly cold, that the tpoor 
\H)pian felt now in her turn that she fiad lost her power over him, and 
i,^at, SLS hj had said, ho^was free. He had left* het, and she wa« 
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wfetched. The memory of life almost countless services, and^lofty and 
affectionate regard, now presented itself to her, and rebuked her day 
and night. She brooded over thos^ recollections according to her 
saw the purity and beauty of the affection ^ith which sj^e had 
and re^oached herself for having flung away such a ti’easure. 

It was gone i^eed. William had spejit it ajl^ut. He loved her no 
more, he thought, as he had loved her. He never could again, TThat 
sort of regard, which he had proffered to her for so many faithful yea?s, 
can’t be flung down and shattered, md menSed so aifcTTshow no scars. 
The little needless tyrant had ?o dastroyed it. No, Williag^ thought 
again and again, “It was myself I deluded, and persisted in ^'oling ; 
had she been worthy of the love J. ^ave her, sft^ would have returned 
it long ago. It was a/ond mistake. Isn’t the whole course ofjj^ 
made up of such ? and suppose Ui^d won her, shouy I not hav^beon 
diseiichamted the day after my victory 1 Why pinej^or be^hamcd of 
my defeat The more he thought of this long passage oiliiiJife, the 
more clearly ho saw his deception. “I’ll^o into harness again,”^ie 
said, “and do my duty in that state of life in which it has pleased 
Heaven to place me. -I will see that the buttons of thonjrefruits ''vc 
properly bright, aud that the serjeants inake^no mistakes in their 
accounts. I will dine at mess, and listen to the Scotch surgeon telling 
his stories. When I am old and broke, I will go on lialf-psHj^, «fd my 
old sisters shall scold me. I have ‘ geliebt and gelebet’ as the girl ® , 
Wallenstein says. I am done. — Pay the bills and get me a cigar : find 
out what there is at the play to-ni^it,jrrancis ; to-morrow ^we cross by 
the ' Batavier. ’ ” Ho made the above speech, whereof Francis only 
heard the last two lines, pacing up aud down the Boompjes at Rotter- 
dam. The “ Batavier” was lying in the basin. He could see the place 
on the quarter-deck, where he and Emmy had sate on the happy voyage 
out. What had that little Mrs. Crawley to say to him ? Psha ! 
to-morrow wo will put to sea, aud return to England, home, and 
duty ! . • 

After June all the little Court Society of Pumpernickel used tc 
separate, according to %he German plan, and make for a hunc^red 
watering-places, where they drank at the wells ; rode upon donkeys^, 
gambled at the redoutes, if they had money al!d a mind ; ruShed wit^ 
hundreds of their kind, to gormandise at the tables d^hdte; and idled 
away the summer. The EiigUsh diplomatists went off to Toeplitz and 
Kissingen, their French rivals shut ujf their chancefterie and whisked 
away to their darling Boulevard de Gand. The Transparenr reign- 
ing family took, too, to the waters, or retired to their, hunting-lodges. 
Everybody went away having aly pretensions to politeness, and, of 
course, witn them, Doctor von Glauber, the Court Doctor, and his 
Barony. The seasons for the batl^o were the 'most productive period | • 
of tho Doctor’s practice — ^lie united business with pleasure, and Jiis 
chief place of resorf was Ostend,- which is much frequented by wtimaus^ 
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and whefe the Doctor treated himself his spouse to what he calfed 
a “ dib ” in the sea. ^ ^ 

j«^is interesting patient, Jos, wSs a regular milch cow to the Doctor, 
easily^crsuaded the Civilian, both for his own health’s s^ke and 
that of his charifaing sister, which was really very much shat^red, to 
pass the summer at that hideous seaport town. Erjpny did not caro 
'Vjfliere she went mucin Georgy jumped at the idea of a mote. As for 
Becky, she came as a matter of course in the fourth place inside of the 
fine barouche 15ri\ Jos ha(l boughir: tlfe two domestics bein^on the box 
in fronts She Aight have some nlisgmngs about the friends whom she 
should^eet ert Ostendj and who might be likely to tell ugly stories — 
but, bah ! shfe was strong enough tp hold her own. She had cast such 
i^-^nclior in Jos now as would require a strong storm to shake. That 
inoideht of thq pitf^uro }iad finished kr^ Becky took down her elephant, 
and putit^to tiio little box which she had had from Amelhieverso 
many^ymrs ago. Emmy also came off with her Lares, — ^lier two 
piStures,— -and the party, finally, were lodged in an exceedingly dear 
and uncomfortable house at Ostend. ^ 

There ^naelia began to take baths, and get what good she could from 
them, and though scores 49f people of Becky’s acquaintance passed her 
and cut hp, yet Mrs. Osborne, who walked about with her, and wlio 
knewTr^body, was not aware of the treatment experienced by the friend 
■U’hofii she had chosen so judiciously as a companion ; indeed, Becky 
never thought fit to tell her what was passing under her innocent eyes. 
^Some of Mrs. Eawdon Crawjey’s acquaintances, however, acknow- 
ledged her readily enough, — perhaps more readily than she would have 
desired. Among tliose were Major Loder (unattached), and Captain 
Hook (late of tlie Itifles), who might be seen any day on the Dyke, 
smoking and staring at the women, and who speedily got an introduction 
to the liospitable board and select circle of Mr. Joseph Sedley. In fact, 
^they would take no denial ; they burst into the house whether Becky 
was at home or not, walked into Mrs. Osborne’s drawing-room, which 
they perfumed with their coats and mustachios, called Jos “ Old buck,” 
and invaded his dinner-table, and laughed and drank for long hours 
there, ” 

What can they mean ? ” asked Georg>', who did not like these 
intlemen. “ I heard the Major say to Mrs. Crawley yesterday, ‘ No, 
fio, Becky, you shan’t keep the old buck to yourself. We must have 
fhe bones in, or dammy. I’ll split.’ Wkat could the Major mean. 
Mamma ? ” ^ 

“ Major ! don’t call him Major ! ” Emmy said. “ I’m sure I can’t tell 
what lictnean’t.” His presence and that of his friends inspired the little 
lady with intolerable terror and avefsion. They paid hcf tipsy com- 
pliments ; they leered at licr over the dinner table. And the Captain 
paade her advances that filled her vdth sickening dismay, nor wo.uld she 
ev«r see him unless she had George by her side. 
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remain alone with Amelia ; the was disengaged too, and swore 

he w^uld be tlie winner of hcr.*| A couple of ruffians were fighting 
for this innocent creature, gambniig for her at her own table ; and 
though she was not aware of the rascrSs’^lesigns upon her, yet she felt a 
horror ani^uncasiness in their presence, and lodged to fly. , - ~ 

She besought, she entreated Jos to go. Not he. '^as slow of 
movement, tied to ]^s Doctor, and perhaps to some other leading-strings. 
At least Bed^y was not anxious to go to Englainf, * m 

At last she took a great resolution — made tho*g4*eat plunge. She^^ 
wrote off a Reiter to a friend whoiiji had dh the otiier side of the 
water ; a letter about which she dii? not «peak a work to anybody, which 
she carried herself to the post under her shawl, nor was ^.ny^fhiark 
made about it ; only that slie lool^d very mucWMlii^hec^ and agWted 
wdien Georgy mot her : ai^ she kissed him and hung over him a gr eat 
deal that night. She did not co«r«^ufc of her room tjfter her 
from her ffalk. Becky thouglit it was Major Ldclcr find 1;hc Captain 
who frightened lier. * 

‘‘ She musn’t stop here,” Becky reasoned with hemelf. “ She must 
go away, the silly Iftle fool. She is still whimpering after that gaby of 
a husband — dead, (and served right !) these fifteen yeai’s. Sh(^ shan’t 
marry either of these men. It’s too bad ofjjcglor. Nq ;^sWe shall 
marry the bamboo-cane, I’ll settle it this very night.” 

So Becky took a cup of tea to Amelia in her private aplirtoent, 
and found that lady in the company of her miniatures, and ig a^ 
most melancholy and nervous condition. She laid down the cup 
of tea. 


Thank you,” said Amelia, ^ 

“ Listen to me, Amelia,” said Becky, marching up and dowui the room 
before the other, and surveying her with a sort of contemptuous kind- 
ness. “ I want to talk to you. You must go away from here and from 
the impertinences 6f these men. I won’t have you harassed by them* 
aud they will insult you if you stay. I tell you they are rascals ; men 
fit to send to the hulks. Never mind how I kn^w them. I know* 
everybody. Jos can’t protect you, he is too weak, and wants a protector 
liimself. You are no more fit to live in the world than a baby in arms. 
You must marry, or yofl and your precious boy will go to ruin. Yoil 
must have a husband, your fool ; and one of the best gentlemen I efen 
saw has offered you a hundred times, and you^have rejected him, yo^ 
silly, heartless, ungrateful little creature ! ” ; 

“ I tried — I tried my beet, indeed I did, Eebecca,” said Amelia,% 
(.’oprecatingly, “but I couldn’t forget — and she finii^ed the sentence 
by looking up at the portrait. • 

“ Couldn’t forget himT^ cried out Becky, “that selfish huml^ug, that 
low-bred coqjtney-dandy, tliat paAled booby, who had neither wit, nor 
nianners, nor heart, and was no more to be compared to your friend 
with tb» bamboo-cane than you ai^ to Queen Elizabeth 1 Why, the 
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man was weary of you, and would have jilted you, but that Bobbin ^ 
forcfd liim to keep his word. He gavned it to i^ie. He never cfoed for 
you. He used to sneer about ycl^ to me, time after time; "anil made 
love to me the week after he^nJirried you.” i 

“ It’s false ! It’s fal^e ! Eebecca,” cried out Amelia, sta^»mg up. 

“ Loo^ t^ere, you fool,” Becky said, still with provoking good 
humour, and taki^i^ a liUle paper out of her b^t, slie opened it and 
f;Ung it into Emuy’s lap. “You know Ins hand-writltig. He wrote 
that to me— ^wafiV^d me to run away witli him — gave it me under 
your nose, the^day before he ^s aliot-— and served him ^viglit ! ” Becky 
j^epeated. , • 

■ Eftilny (Jid not hear her ; slie was looking at the letter. It was that 
‘w^t:*li George h^d |!ftit into the bc^jiquet and given to Becky on the night 
of the Duke of Richmond’s ball. It was as she said : the foolish young 
had askjj^l her to fly. 

Emmy’^ he/ld saTik down, and for almost the last time 1*n which she 
sh all b ^calle^ upon to weep in this history, she commenced that work. 
HerTiead fell to her bissora, and her hands went up to her eyes ; and 
there for awhile, she gave way to her emotions, a5 Becky stood on and 
! regarded her. Who shall analyse those tears, and say whether they 
; were^v^et or bitter^ Was she most grieved, because the idol of her 
. life was tumbled down and shivered at her feet ; or indignant that her 
lov^hi d been so despised ; or glad because the barrier was removed 
whicli modesty liad placed betw’een her and a new, a real affection ? 
‘^Ibere is nothing to forbid mo now,” she thought. “ I may love him 
with all my heart now. Oh^T Vill, I will, if he will but let me. and 
C' forgive me.” I believe it jvas this feeling rushed over all the others 
which agitated that gentle little bosom. 

Indeed, she did not cry so much as Becky expected— the other soothed 
and kissed her — a rare mark of sympathy with Mrs. Becky. She 
^'treated Emmy like a child, and patted her head. “ And now let us get 
ipen and ink, and write to him to come this minute,” she said. 

I — I wrote to him this morning,” Emmy said, blushing exceedingly. 

Becky screamed with laughter — “ Uii bigliettOy' she sang out with 
Rosiiia, “ eccolo qua / ” — the whole house echoed with her shrill 
singlr'*, • 

• „ * 

’■ Tfro mornings after this little scene, although the day was rainy and 
gusty, and Amelia had had an exceedingly wakeful night, listeftiing to 
the wind roaring, and pitying all - travelers by land and by water, yet 
she got up earkf, and insist^ upon taking a walk on the Dyke with- 
Georgy ; and there she paced as the rain beat into her face, and she 
looked^out .westward across the . dark sea luie, and over Ute swollen 
billows which came tumbling and frt>thing to the shore. |Neither spoke 
mucli, except now and then, when the boy said a few words to his 
timid companion, indicative of sj^mpathy and protection. 
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I won’t cross in such weat^r,” Emmy said. 

“I befcfSn to one ho •does,” the answered# ‘‘Look, motfier, 
there’s the smoke of the steamer. • It was that signal, sui*e 
enough. ^ ^ 

But though Mie steamer was under weigii, he might not be^n^oard 
he might not liave got the letter ; lie might not cho^e to come. — A 
hundi^id fears poiMed on^ over the other into Uie littlojeart, as fast as , 
the waves on to tlie dyke. >4 bii^ 

* The boai^followed the smoke into ^ig G'eoftry ha^a dandy 
telescope, and got ihe vessel under view in ^he most* skUful manner. 
And he made appropriate nautical comments upon thtb OMttuieribfi^lfP^ 
approach of the steamer as she came nearer and neii^i^ ai^ 

rising in the water. The signal of anslingliah steamer m sight went 
fluttering up to tiie mast on tiie pier. I dare say Mrs. Ainelia’s hearty 
was ill a similar flutter. ^ • 

Emmy tried to look through the telescope over George’s 5JlbuLl?l^, 
she could make nothing of it. She only Staw a hlaol; ecl'pso bobbing up 
'and down before her cy^js. 

George took* tlie glass again and raked the wssel. “How she doc# 
[)itcli ! ” lie said. “ There goes a wave slap over her bo\^. There’s oily 
people on deck besides the steersman. There’s a man lying down, 
and a — chap in a — cloak wdtli a — ^Ilooray ! — It’s Dob by Jingo I ” 
clapped to the telescope and flung his arms round his mother. As for tlm 
lady : let us say wliat she did in the words of a favourite i)oofr^Aa/c/)uoej/ 
y€\a<ra(ra. She was sure it was William. lt*could bPho other. What 
.she had said about hoping that he would not come was all hypocrisy. 
Of couise he would come : A\hat could he do else but come 1 Slie knew 
he would C()mc. 


t The ^lip came swiftly nearer and nearer. As they went in to meet 
|ier at ; landing-place at the Quay, Emmy's knees trembled so that ’ 
hie fec^lrccly coifid run. She would hoj^i^diked to Jaieel down and say 
^‘ler ])rayers of thanks there. Oh, she thought, slfo would be aH "^er, 

' fe saying them ! 

It was such a bad day that as the vessel came alongside of the Quay 
here werd hq idlers abroad ; scarcely even a commissioner on the look- 
for the Ww passengers in^ the steamer. That young scap ^race 
^ had fled too : and as the gentleman in the oj^ cloak lined with 
ij^tutf stepped on to the shore, there was scarcely any one pi’e.sent to 
£»vhat took place, which was briefly this : 

A lady in a dripping white bonnet and s^i^awl, with her two little 
" 'uds out before her, went up to him, and in the next minute she had 


gethei disappeared under the folds of the old cloak, and was kissilfg 
bf his hands with all her might ; yhilst the other, 1 suppose, was 
Jfced in holding her to his heart (which her head just about reached) 
n preventing her frbm tumbling .down. She was murmuring 
Aiug about — forgive — dear William^— dear, dear, dearest friend-^ 
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rkiss, Mss, kiss, dud so forth — weni^ under the cl^k iu ACj 
absiard manner. ^ # T {I i 

. When Emmy emerged fro^ft, she Stilhkept tight hold \)f one' pi 
‘ William’s hands, and lookpd’^ip in 'his frv'e. ‘ It was full of -madness and 
tender Jove and pitj?, Slie ^j^derstood .its repreach, a*(t hung down 
her head. ^ f/ 

It was timejfou sent^for me, dear Amelia, saij. 

“ You w^ go again, William.” 

“ No, ne he Snswere^.v and pressed the dear, little sov,Vonce more 
to his li^arttV .1 ^ 

ijiiueciiiQut of the CusJ,^^. -house precincts, Georgy broke out' 
the^J telescope up to-ni:: eye, and a loud hiugh of welcome'^ 

he danced tli| couple, amebperformed many facetious antics as ho 
'led them un to the house. Jos wasn’^ up yet; Becky not viaiblt 
*(thoughr3h#looked at them through the blinds). Georgy ran off to scej 
, j^J^out, breahik§t. Emmy, whose shawl and bonnet were off in the] 
‘'jiassage *!li the hands of Mrs. Payne, now vrent to undo "the clasp or 
William’s cloak, and — we will, if you please, go. with George and look 
r^ter breakiiist for the Colonel. The vessel is in port, itfe has got the 
pViJS he lias been trying for all his life. The bird has come' in at last. 
There it is with ils head on his shoulder, billing and cooing close up to' 
his h-^art, with soft outstretched fluttering wings. This is whnt he has 
ar^ed for every day and hour for eighteen years. This is what ho 
ined after. Ilere it is — the summit, the end — the last page of the 
third volume. Govd-bye, Colonel — God IdfiastyoUftipnest William ! — 

, Farewell, dear Amelia — Grow greeut:^avft^£enae'rlifile parasite, round 
the rugged old oak to which you clin^d 


Perhaps it was compunctic^ '^ 9 wards tl^ kind iand simple creature 
wh(/bpd been the first in life to defend ller, perhnps it. was a dislike to all 
such sentimental scenes, — but Kebecca, satisfied w]th her pait in the 
transaction, never presented herself before Colonel Dob’ the ladv^ 

whom he married. “Particular business,’! she said, tod) . '■ to Bruge^^ 
' whither she went ; and pnly Georgy and his uncle were'pleseiit at i’-, 
marriage ceremony. When it was over, and Georgy had rej. . , ! 

his pareiif^', Mrs. Beqky returned (just for a few days) to comfort t\ 
solitary bachelor Joseph Sedley. IH preferred a continental lil\ 
he sjiid, and declined to join in housekeeping with his sister and he 
husband. 

'Enimy was very glad in her heai't to think that she ha^ written U 
.ner husband before she read o^ knew of that letter of George’s,. “) 
knew it all along,” WilUara said ; “ but could I use tha^ weapon agamic 
the poor fellow’s memorv 1 It was that which made me suffer fio when 







